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PREFATORY  LETTER. 


TO  HUGH  UTTLEJOHN,  ESQ. 
Mt  deak  child, 

« 

I  HAVE  DOW  fioished  the  task  I  had  imposed  on  ray- 
self,  of  giving  you  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowl* 
edge  of  the  past  events  of  Scottish  History;  and  a' 
bloody  and  tragic  tale  it  has  beep.  The  generation  of 
wUch  I  am  an  individual,  and  which,  having  now  seen 
the  second  race  of  their  successors,  must  soon  prepare  t^'*' 
leave  the  scene,  have  been  the  first  Scotsmen  who  appear 
likely  to  quit  the  stage  of  life,  without  witnesiring  either 
finreign  or  domestic  war  within  their  country.  Our  fiithersj 
beheld  the  civil  convulsion  of  1745 — 6, — the  race  who 
preceded  them  sai;Mthe  commotions  of  1715,  1718,  and 
the  war  of  the  Revdution  in  1688 — 9.  A  third  and 
eaiiier  generation  witnessed  the  two  insurrections  of  Pent- 
land  Hills  and  Bothwell  Bridge,  and  a  fourth  lived  in  tlie 
bloody  times  of  the  great  Civil  War ;  a  fifth  had  in 
memory  the  civil  contests  of  James  the  Sixth's  minority ; 
and.  a  sixth  race  carries  us  back  to  the  long  period  when 
the  Uessings  of  peace  were  totally  unknown,  and  the 
state  of  constant  hostility  between  England  and  Scot- 
land, was  only  interrupted  by  insecure  and  ill-kept  truces 
of  a  very  few  years'  endurance/ 

And  even  in  your  Grand&ther's  own  time,  though  thn 
cdiDtry  was  fcnrtunate  enough  to  escape  becoming  the 
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theatre  of  bloody  conflict,  yet  we  had  only  to  look  abroad 
to  witness  such  extensive  scenes  of  war  and  slaughter, 
such  subversion  of  established  states,  and  extinction  of 
ancient  dynasties,  ad  if  the  fiuropean  world  was  again 
about  to  return  to  the  bondage  of  an  universal  empire. 
We  have,  therefore,  had  a^  jmexpected^^d  almost  un- 
hoped for  escape  ilrom  the  evils  of  war  in  our  own  coun- 
try, at  the  expense  of  beholding  from  our  island  the 
general  devastation  of  the  Continent,  w^fe|^e  frequent 
alarm  that  we  ourselves  were  about  to  be  involved  in  it* 
It  is  wUh  sincere  joy  that  I  see  a  period  arrived,  in 
which  the  rising  generadon  may  for  a  time  at  least  be 
less  likely  eitlier  to  hear  of^or  to  witness,  the  terrors  of 
actual  war*  Even  in  ^e  history  of  thb  smaU  and  barren 
eouatry  of  Scotland,  men  may  read  enough  of  its  mise- 
«^es,  to  make  them  regret  how  often  they  have  been  oe- 
"caponed  by  the  explosions  of  party  spirit.  I  have  avcnd- 
ed^  particularly  in  this  small  publication,  every  altempt 
to  prejudice  your  mind  in  favour  of  any  of  those  specu- 
lative opmions,  which  have  been  frequently  the  cause  of 
unsheathing  the  sword  of  civil  dis|||rd.  Some  yean 
bende  you  will,  I  liope,  study  with  accuracy  the  history 
of  Scotland,  with  a  view  to  form  your  own  opinion  which 
of  the  contending  parties  were  right  or  wrwig ;  and  I 
hope  you  will  then  possess  enough  of  judgment  to  per- 
ceive, that  in  political  disputes,  which,  above  all  others, 
interist  the  passions,  you  are  not  to  expect  that  either 
the  one  party  or  the  other  are  to  be  regarded  as  infalli- 
ble ;  and  that  you  will  remember  that  each  particular 
^ion  is  to  be  judged  of  by  its  own  circumstances,  and 
the  motives  of  the  actors,— ^not  approved  or  condemned 
in  the  gross,  because  it  is  a  measure  c^  any  particular 
bctioUf    Tlie  present  it  not  intended  to  be  a  conCrover- 
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rial  work.  Indeed,  if  disputed  pcmits  should  be  sttted 
here  as  subjects  of  discussion,  there  is  no  space  to  afgua 
them  ;  and  all  that  could  be  brought  forward  would  be 
the  assertion  of  the  author's  own  opinion,  for  which  he 
is  not  entitled  to  claim  any  particular  deference  fixim 
other  readers,  axid  certainly  is  not  disposed  to  require  it 
from  you,  or  to  desire  that  you  should  take  upon  his  au« 
tlK»ity  what  should  be  the  subject  of  your  own  investi<- 
gation. 

Like  most  men  of  some  experience  in  life,  I  entertain 
undoubtedly  my  own  opinions  upon  the  great  political 
questions  of  the  present  and  of  fiiture  times ;  but  I  have 
no  desire  to  impress  these  on  my  juvenile  readers.  What 
i  liave  presimied  to  c^r  is  a  general,  and,  it  is  hoped, 
not  an  uninteresting  selection  of  facts,  which  may  at  a 
foture  time  form  a  secure  foundation  for  pditical  senti- 
ments. 

I  am  more  anxious  that  tlie  purpose  of  this  work 
should  be  understood,  because  a  friendly  and  indulgent 
critic,*  whose  general  judgment  has  been  but  too  par- 
tially pronounced  in  favour  of  the  auttenr,  has  in  one 
point  misunderstood  my  intentions.  My  friendly  Aria- 
taichus,  for  such  I  must  call  him,  has  paid  me  the  great 
compliment,  (which  I  may  boast  of  having  to  my  utmost 
aUlity  deserved,)  that  my  little  woric  contains  no  fiiult 
of  commission ;  that  is  to  say,  he  admits  that  I  have  not 
either  eonoeidbd  or  falsified  the  truth  of  history  in  con- 
troverted points,  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  have  been, 
especially  in  a  work  designed  for  the  use  of  youth,  a 
most  unpardonable  crime.     But  he  charges  me  with  the 

.  -  _        • 
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^S&ace.cf  iHnission,  in  leaviog  out  inferences  which  he 
himself  would  have  drawn  from  the  same  factS|  and 
which  he  seems  to  think  are  too  obvious  not  to  be  dis« 
eemed,  and  too  stubborn  to  be  refuted.  It  is,  oa  the  con« 
trary,  my  opinion,  and  has  been  ever  since  I  came  to  years 
of  understandmgy  that  in  many  of  these  points  his  con<* 
elusions  are  liable  to  direct  challenge,  and  in  others  to 
much  modificatimi.  I  must  not,  therefore,  leave  it  to  be 
supposed  that  I  have  deserted  my  banners,  because  I 
have  not  at  this  time  and  place  thought  it  necessary  to 
unfiui  them*  « 

Bui  I  could  not  introduce  political  discussioos  into  any 
el^nentary  w<»:k  designed  to  inspire  a  love  of  study*  la 
mcNre  mature  years,  the  juvenile  reader  will  have  an  op* 
portunity  of  forming  his  own  judgment  upon  the  points 
of  omtroversy  which  have  disturbed  our  hist(Nry ;  and  I 
think  he  will  probably  find  that  the  spirit  of  party  fiic- 
tion,  far  from  making  demi-gods  of  the  one  side,  and 
fiends  or  fools  of  the  other,  is  itself  the  blot  and  staio 
of  our  amuds — ^has  produced  under  one  shape  or  othet 
ks  most  tragic  events — ^has  blighted  the  characters  of  its 
best  and  wisest  statesmen,  and  perhaps  reserves  for 
l^tain  at  jl  foture  day,  a  repetition  of  the  evils  with 
wMch  it  has  already  afflicted  our  frithers. 

That  you^  my  dear  child,  and  your  contemporaries, 
may  escape  so  great  an  mflbtion,  b  the  sincere  hope  and 
pray^  of  your  affectionate  G&ANBrAXHsm. 

Abbotspord«  l*t  DecemUr^  1829. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

MtUual  Dislike  between  the  Scots  and  English — Di* 
mdedfediw  in  England  in  reMrd  to  the  Union'^ 
Universal  JJiscontent  with  the  Union  in  Scotland^^ 
Disposition  among  all  parties  to  restore  the  Stewart 
Family — Education  and  Character  cf  the  Chevalier 
de  St.  George — Promise  of  Louis  XlV.  to  support 
the  daims  of  the  Family  of  James  IL — Intrigues  of 
the  JiKoUte  Emissaries  perplexing  to  the  French 
King^  who  resolves  to  ascertain  the  temper  <(f  th^ 
country  by  an  Agent  of  his  own. 

We  are  novr,  my  dear  child,  approachmg  a  period  mcMre 
resemb&ig  our  own  than  those  tlirough  wbic^  I  hare 
hithefto  OMEiducted  you.  In  England,  and  in  the  Low* 
lands  of  Scotland,  men  used  the  same  language,  possessed 
in  a  considerable  degree  the  same  habits  of  society,  and 
Hyed  under  the  same  forms  of  goyemment,  which  have 
existed  in  Britm  down  to  the  present  day.  The  High- 
landers, indeed,  retained  thekr  ancbnt  manners  ;  and  al* 
though,  £NHn  the  estaUishment  of  forts  and  ganrisons  in 
their  country,  the  laws  had  much  more  power  over  them 
than  formeriy,  so  that  they  could  no  longer  break  oi^ 
into  ihe  same  excesses,  they  still  remained,  in  their  dress, 
customs,  manners,  and  language,  much  more  like  the 
original  Scots  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Casmore,  than 
the  Lowknders  of  the  same  period  resembled  th  w  an* 
eestoffs  of  the  seyeuteenth  centory. 
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But  though  the  English  and  Lowland  Scots  exhibited 
little  distinction  in  their  manners  and  habits,  excepting 
that  those  of  the  latter  people  indicated  less  wealth  or 
refinement  of  luxury,  there  was  no  sympathy  of  feeling 
between  them,  and  the  recent  measure  of  the  Union  had 
only  an  efiect  resembling  that  of  putting  two  quarrelsome 
dogs  in  the  same  coupes,  or  two  sullen  horses  in  the 
same  yoke.  Habit  may  in  course  of  time  teach  them  to 
aoconmiodate  themselves  to  each  other ;  but  the  first 
consequence  of  the  compulsory  tie  which  unites  them  is 
the  feeling  of  aggravated  hostility. 

The  predominant  prejudices  of  the  English  represented 
the  Scots,  in  the  fenguage  of  the  celebrated  Dam  Swift, 
as  a  poor,  ferocious,*and  haughty  people,  detesting  their 
English  neighbours,  and  lo(^ng  upon  them  as  a  spedes 
of  Egyptians,  whom  it  was  not  only  lawful  but  ccNomiend- 
able  to  plunder,  whether  by  open  robbery  or  secret  ad- 
dress. The  poverty  of  the  North  Britons,  and  the  hum- 
ble and  patient  labour  by  which  individuals  were  fre- 
quently observed  to  emerge  from  it,  made  tliem  the 
Objects  of  contempt  to  the  English  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  irascible  and  turbulent  spirit  of  the  nation,  and 
an  habitual  use  of  arms,  exposed  them  to  aversion  and 
hatred.  This  peculiar  characteristic  was,  at  the  time  of 
the  Union,  very  general  in  Scotland.  The  Highlanders, 
you  must  remember,  always  carried  weapons,  and  if 
thought  of  at  all  by  their  southern  neighbours,  they  must 
have  been  ccmsidered  as  absolute  and  irreclaimable  sar- 
ages.  The  Lowlanders  were  also  used  to  arms  at  tliis 
period,  for  almost  the  whole  Scottish  naticm  had  been 
trained  under  the  Act  of  Security ;  the  population  was 
distributed  intoVe^ments,  and  kept  ready  for  acdon ;  and, 
in  the  gloomy  and  irritated  state  of  mind  in  which  the 
Scots  had  been  placed  by  the  management  of  the  Union 
treaty,  they  spdce  of  nothing  more  loudly  and  willingly 
than  of  a  war  with  England.  The  En^bh  had  their  es- 
pecial reascms  for  disliking  the  Union.  They  did  not,  in 
general,  feel  flattered  by  the  intimate  confederacy  and 
'  identification  of  their  own  rich  country  and  civilised  in* 
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hatntants  unth  the  boreal  region  of  the  Ncxrdi,  and  k^ 
rude  and  savage  tribes.  They  were  afraid  that  the  craft, 
and  patient  endtirance  of  labour  df  the  Scots,  would 
give  them  more  than  their  share  of  the  colonial  trade 
which  they  had  hitherto  monopoli:^ed  to,  themselves. 

Yet,  though  such  was  the  opinion  held  by  the  English 
in  general,  the  more  enlightened  part  of  the  natkm,  re« 
membering  the  bloody  wars  which  had  so  long  desolated 
Britain  in  its  divided  state,  dated  from  the  Unicm  an  era 
of  peace  and  happness  to  both  countries  ;  and,  looking 
£ur  into  futurity,  foresaw  a  time  when  the  national  preju* 
dices,  which  for  the  present  ran  so  high,  would  d&  out, 
or  be  eradicated,  like  the  weeds  which  de&ce  the  labours 
of  the  agriculturist,  and  give  place  to  plenty  and  to  peace. 
It  was  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  such  feelings,  that  the 
Duke  of  Queensbury,  the  princip^  negotiator  of  the 
treaty  of  Union,  when  he  left  Scotland  for  London  after 
the  measure  was  perfected,  was  received  with  the  great- 
est distinction  in  the  English  towns  through  which  he 
passed.  And  when  he  approached  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  many  q£  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  came 
to  meet  and  congratulate  a  statesman,  'who,  but  fi>r  the 
guards  diat  surroimded  him,  would,  during  the  progress 
of  the  treaty,  have  been  destroyed  by  his  countrymen  in 
the  streets  of  Edmburgh  ! 

In  England,  therefore,  the  Vmaa  had  its  friends  and 
partisans.  In  Scotland  it  was  regarded  with  an  almost 
universal  feeling  of  discontent  and  dishonour.  The  Jaco- 
bite party,  who  had  entertained  great  hopes  of  eluding 
the  act  for  settling  the  kingdom  upon  the  family  of  Hano- 
ver, beheld  them  entirely  blighted  ;  the  Whigs,  or  Pres- 
byterians, found  themselves  forming  part  of  a  nation  in 
which  Prelacy  was  an  institutuxi  of  the  state  ;  the  Coun- 
tiy  party,  who  had  nourished  a  vain  but  honoimtble  ide» 
ot  maintaining  the  independence*  of  Scotland,  now  saw 
it,  with  all  its  symbols  of  ancient  sovereignty,  sunk  and 
merged  under  the  government  of  England.  AU  the 
difierent  professions  and  classes  of  men  saw  each  some- 
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thing  in  the  obnoxious  treaty,  which  aflfected  their  own 
interest. 

The  nobles  of  an  ancient  and  proud  land,  which  thejr 
were  wont  to  manage  at  their  pleasure,  were  now  stripped 
of  their  legislative  privilege,  unless  in  as  far  as  exercised, 
like  the  rights  of  a  petty  corporation,  by  a  handful  of 
delegates;  the  smaller  barons  and  gentry  shared  their 
humiliation,  their  little  band  of  representatives  being  too 
few,  and  their  voices  too  feeble,  to  produce  any  weight 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  to  which  a  small  por- 
tion was  admitted. 

The  clergy's  apprehension  for  their  own  system  of 
church  discipline  was  sensitively  awakened,  and  their  fre- 
quent warnings  frcnn  the  pulpit  kept  the  terror  of  inno- 
vation bef(»«  their  congregations. 

The  Scottish  lawyers  had  equal  reason  for  alarm. 
They  witnessed  what  they  considered  as  the  degradation 
of  their  profession,  and  of  the  laws,  to  the  exposition  of 
which  they  had  been  bred  up.  They  saw  their  supreme 
civil  court,  which  had  spumed  at  the  idea  of  having  their 
decrees  reviewed  even  in  the  Parliament^  now  subjected 
to  appeal  to  the  British  House  of  Peers  ;  a  body  who 
eould  be  expected  to  know  little  of  law  at  all,  and  in 
which  the  Chancellor,  who  presided,  was  trained  in  the 
jurisprudence  of  another  country.  Besides,  when  the 
sceptre  departed  from  Scotland,  and  the  lawgiver  no 
longer  sat  at  her  feet,  it  was  likely  that  her  municipal 
regulations  should  be  gradually  assimilated  to  those  of 
England,  and  that  her  lawyers  should  by  degrees  be  laid 
aside  and  rendered  useless,  by  the  introduction  of  the 
institutions  of  a  foreign  country  which  were  strange  to 
their  studies. 

The  merchants  and  trading  portion  of  Scotland  also 
found  grievances  in  the  Union  peculiar  to  themselves. 
The  privileges  which  admitted  the  Scots  into  the  colonial 
trade  of  England,  only  represented  the  apples  of  Tanta- 
lus, so  long  as  local  pr^udices,  want  of  stock,  and  all  the 
did^lties  incident  to  forcing  capital  into  a  new  channel, 
or  line  of  business,  obstructed  their  benefiting  by  them. 
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On  the  other  hind,  they  lost  all  the  advantage  of  their 
foreign  trade  whenever  their  traffic  became  obstructed  by 
the  imposition  of  English  duties.  They  lost,  at  the 
same  time,  a  beneficial,  though  illicnt  trade,  wkh  England 
itself,  which  took  place  in  ccmsequence  of  foreign  com- 
modities .being  so  much  cheaper  in  Scotland.  Lastly, 
the  establishment  of  two  Boards  of  Customs  and  Ex- 
cise, with  the  introductbn  of  a  shoal  of  officers,  all 
Englishmen,  and,  it  was  said,  frequently  men  of  indiffisr- 
ent  and  loose  character,  was  severely  felt  by  the  com- 
mercial part  of  a  nation,  whose  poverty  had  hitherto  kept 
them  tolerably  free  from  taxation. 

The  tradesmen  and  citizens  were  injured  in  the  tender- 
est  pcnnt,  by  tlie  general  emigration  of  families  of  rank 
and  condition,  who  naturally  went  to  reside  in  London, 
not  only  to  attend  their  duties  m  ParUament,  but  to 
watch  for  those  c^portumties  of  receiving  frivoars  which 
are  only  to  be  obtained  by  being  constantly  near  the  source 
of  preferment ;  not  to  menticm  numerous  families  of  con- 
sequence, who  went  to  the  metropolis  merely  for  6sh- 
ion's  sake.  Thb  general  emigration  naturally  dramed 
Scotland  of  the  income  of  the  'non-residents,  who  ex- 
pended their  fcHtunes  among  strangers,  to  the  prejudice 
of  those  of  their  country  folk,  who  had  fimrmeriy  lived  by 
supplying  them  with  necessaries  or  luxuries. 

The  agricultural  interest  was  equally  afiected  by  the 
scarcity  of  money,  which  the  new  laws,  the  money  drawn 
by  emigrants  from  their  Scottish'  estates,  to  meet  the  un- 
wonted expenses  of  London,  the  decay  of  external  com- 
merce, and  of  internal  trade,  all  contributed  to  produce. 

Besides  these  peculiar  grievances  which  afiected  cer- 
tain classes  or  professions,  the  Scots  felt  generally  the 
degradation,  as  they  conceived  it,  of  their  coimtry  being 
rendered  the  subservient  ally  of  the  state,  of  which, 
though  infinitely  more  powerful,  they  had  resisted  the 
effi>rts  for  the  space  of  two  thousand  years.  The  poor- 
est and  meanest,  as  well  as  the  richest  and  most  noble, 
felt  that  he  shared  the  national  honour ;  and  the  former 
was  even  more  deeply  interested  in  pireserving  it  untar- 
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nkbed  than  the  latter,  because  he  had  no  dignity  cat  con- 
ridenUKH.  due  to  hbn'pe«aadly  or  indi^I?.  beyond 
that  which  belcHiged  to  him  as  a  native  of  Scotland. 

There  was,  therefore,  nothing  save  discontent  and 
hmentation  to  be  heard  throughout  Scotknd,  and  men 
of  every  class  vented  their  complaints  against  the  Union 
the  more  loudly,  because  then:  sense  of  personal  grievan- 
ces might  be  concealed  and  yet  indulged  under  popular 
declamations  ccmcenung  the  dishonour  done  to  the 
country. 

To  all  these  subjects  of  complaint  there  lay  obvious 
answers,  grounded  on  the  fiiture  benefits  which  the  Union 
was  calcidated  to  produce,  and  the  prospect  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  have  since  arisoi  froan  it.  But  at  the 
time  immediately  succeeding  that  treaty,  these  benefits 
were  only  the  subject  of  cEstant  and  doubtful  speculaticm, 
while  the  immediate  evils  which  we  have  detailed  were 
present^  tangible,  and  certain.  There  was  a  want  of  ad- 
vocates for  dte  Unicm,  as  well  as  of  argummits  having 
umne<&te  and  direct  cogen^.  A  cc»isiderable  number 
of  the  regular  clergy,  indeecf,  who  did  not  share  the 
feverish  apprehemdoDS  of  prehtic  umovation,  which  was 
a  bugbear  to  the  majority  of  their  order,  concluded  it  was 
the  sounder  pdicy  to  adhere  to  the  Union  with  England, 
und^  the  sovereignty  of  a  Protestant  Prince,  than  to 
h6ng  back,  under  King  Jan^s  YIL,  the  eviis  in  church 
and  state  winch  had  occasioned  the  downfall  of  his  &ther. 
But  by  such  arguments,  the  ministers  who  used  them 
ctdy  lowered  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  who 
petulantly  replied  to  their  pastors,  that  none  had  been 
more  loud  than  they  against  the  Union,  until  they  had 
got  their  own  manses,*  glebes,  and  stipendsf  assured  to 
them ;  although,  that  being  done,  they  were  now  con- 
tented to  yield  up  the  civil  rights  of  tlie  Scottish  mon- 
archy, and  endanger  the  sUbUity  of  the  Scottish  church. 
Their  hearers  abandoned  the  kirks,  and  refused  to  attend 
the  religious  ordinances  of  such  clergymen  as  favoured 
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the  tlniony  and  went  in  crowds  to  wait  upon  the  doctrines 
of  those  who  preaciied  against  the  treaty  with  the  same 
zeal  mth  which  they  had  formerly  magnified  the  Cove- 
nant. Almost  all  the  dissenting  and  Cameronian  minis- 
ters were  anti-unionists,  and  some  of  the  more  enthusias- 
tic were  so  peculiarly  vehement,  that  long  after  the  con- 
troversy had  fallen  asleep,  I  have  heard  niy  grand&ther 
say,  (for  jrour  grandfather,  Mr.  Hugh  Littlejohn,  had  a 
grand&ther  in  his  time,)  that  he  had  heard  an  old  cler- 
gyman confess  he  could  never  brine  his  sennon,  upon 
whatever  subject,  to  a  conclusion,  without  having  what 
he  called  a  blaud^  that  is  a  slap,  at  the  Union. 

If  the  mouths  of  the  clergymen  who  advocated  the 
treaty  were  stopped  by  reproaches  of  personal  intecest, 
with  far  more  justice  were  those  reproaches  applied  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  civil  statesmen,  by  whom  the 
measure  had  been  carried  through  and  completed.  The 
people  of  Scotland  would  not  hear  these  gentlemen  so 
much  as  speak  upon  the  great  iiicorporating  alliance,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  which  they  had  laboured  so  effec- 
tually. Be  the  event  of  the  Union  what  it  would,  the 
objection  was  personal  to  many  of  those  statesmen  by 
whom  it  was  carried  through,  that  they  had  pressed  the 
destruction  of  Scoltlsh  independence,  which  it  necessarily 
involved,  for  private  and  selfish  reasons,  resolving  into 
the  gratification  of  their  own  ambition  or  avarice.  They 
were  twitted  with  the*  meanness  of  their  conduct  even  in 
the  Parliament  of  Britain.  A  tax  upon  Hnen  cloth,*  the 
staple  commodity  of  Scodand,  having  been  proposed  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  resbted  by  Mr,  Baillie  of 
Jerviswood,  and  other  Scottish  members,  favourers  of  the 
Union,  until  Mr.  Harley,  who  had  be^n  Secretary  of  State 
during  the  treaty,  stood  up,  and  cut  short  the  debate,  by 
saying,  "  Have  we  not  bought  the  Scots,  and  did  we  not 
acquire  a  right  to  tax  them  ?  or  for  what  other  purpose 
did  we  give  the  equivalent?"  Lockhart  of  Camwath 
arose  in  reply,  and  said,  he  was  glad  to  hear  it  plainly 
acknowledged  that  the  Union  had  been  a  matter  of  bar- 
2     voii.  I. 
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gmn,  and  that  Scotland  had  been  bought  and  sold  o& 
that  tnemorable  occasion ;  but  he  was  surprised  to  bear 
so  great  a  manager  in  the  ti*affic  name  the  equivalents  as 
the  price,  since  the  revenue  of  Scotland  itself  being  bur- 
.  dened  in  relief  of  that  sum,  no  price  had  been  in  fact 
;  paid,  but  what  must  ultimately  be  discharged  by  Scot- 
land, from  her  own  funds. 

The  detestation  of  the  treaty  being  for  the  present  the 
ruling  passion  of  the  times,  all  other  distinctions  of  party, 
and  even  of  religious  opinions  in  Scodand,  were  laid 
aside,  and  a  singular  Coalition  took  place,  in  which  Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians,  Cavaliers,  and  manjr  friends  of 
the  revolution,  drowned  all  fonner  hostility  in  the  pre- 
dominant aversion  to  the  Union,  Even  the  'Camercmi- 
ans,  who  now  foi-med  a  powerful  body  in  the  state,  re- 
tained the  same  zeal  against  the  Union  when  established, 
which  had  induced  tliem  to  rise  in  arms  against  it  while 
it  was  in  progress. 

It  was  evident,  that  the  treaty  of  Union  could  not  be 
abolished  without  a  counter-revolution;  and  for  a  time 
almost  all  the  inhalntants  of  Scodand  were  disposed  to 
join  unanimously  in  the  Restoration,  as  it  was  called,  of 
James  the  Second's  son,  to  the  throne  of  his  fethers ; 
and  had  his  ally,  the  Kin^  of  France,  been  hearty  in  hb 
cause,  m  bis  Scottish  partisans  more  united  among  them- 
selves, or  any  leader  amongst  them  possessed  of  distin- 
guished talent,  the  Stewart  mnily  might  have  repossessed 
tlieniselves  of  their  ancient  domain  of  Scotland,  and  per- 
haps of  England  also.  To  understand  the  circumstances 
by  which  that  hope  was  disappointed,  it  is  necessary  to 
,  look  back  on  the  history  of  James  II.,  and  to  take  some 
notice  of  the  character  and  situation  of  his  son. 

The  Chevdier  de  Saint  George,  as  he  was  called  by  a 
conventional  name,  which  neidier  gave  or  denied  his 
royal  pretensions,  was  that  unfortunate  child  of  James 
II.,  whose  birth,  which  ought  in  ordinary  cases  to  have 
been  the  support  of  his  father's  throne,  became  by  per- 
verse cliance  the  strongest  incentive  for  pressing  forward 
the   Revolution.     He  lost  hb  hopes  of  a  kingdom,  there- 
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fore,  and  was  exiled  ftom  lus  native  country,  ere  .be 
knew  what  the  words  country  or  kingdom,  signified,  and 
lived  at  the  court  of  St.  (^ermains,  wiiere  Louis  XIV. 
permitted  hi&  father  to  maintain  a  hollow  p/tgeant  of  roy- 
alty. Thus  the  son  of  James  II.  was  brought  up  iu  what 
is  generally  admiued  to  be  the  very  worst  way  in  wl^ich 
a  prince  can  be  educated ;  ^at  is,  h^  was  surrounded  by 
all  die  pomp  and  external  ceremony  of  imagbary  royalty, 
without  learning  by  experience  any  part  of  its  real  duties 
or  actual  business.  Idle  and  discontented  men,  who 
fimned  tlie  mimicry  of  a  council,  and  played  the  part  of 
ministers,  were  as  deeply  engaged  in  political  intrigues 
for  ideal  offices  and  dignities  at  the  court,  of  St.  Ger- 
mains,  as  if  actual  rank  or  emolument  had  attended  tliem, 
— as  reduced  gamblers  have  been  known  to  spend  days 
.and  nights  in  play,  although  too  poor  to  stake  any  thing 
on  the  issue  of  the  game. 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  the  versatility  of  the  states- 
men of  England,  including  some  great  names,  o^cs  a 
certmn  degree  of  apology  for  the  cabinet  of .  the  de- 
throned prince,  to  an  extent  even  to  justify  the  hopes 
that  a  counter-revolution  would  soon  take  place,  and  re- 
alize the  expectations  of  the  St.  Germaios  courtiers.  It 
is  a  misfortune  necessarily  attending  the  success  of  any 
q(  those  momentous  changes  of  government,  which,  in- 
novating upon  the  constitution  of  a  country,  are  termed 
revolutions,  that  the  new  establishment  of  things  cannot 
f(Mr  some  time  attain  that  degree  of  respect  and  venera- 
tion which  antiquity  can  alone  impress.  Evils  are  felt 
under  the  new  government,  as  they  i^ust  be  under  every 
human  institution,  and  men  readily  reconcile  their  minds 
to  correct  them,  either  by  adopting  further  alterations,  or 
by  returning  to  that  order  of  things  which  they  have  so 
lately  seen  in  existence.  That  which  is  new  itself,  may, 
it  is  supposed,  be  subjected  to  further  innovations  with- 
out inconvenience,  and  if  these  are  deemed  essential  and 
accessary,  or  even  advantageous,  tliere  seems  to  ardent 
and  tumilent  spirits  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  tlie  force 
which  has  succeeded  so  lately  in  destroying  the  institu- 
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tkms  whid)  bad  the  venerable  sanction  of  antiquity,  may 
be  equally  successful  in  altering  or  remodelling  that 
which  has  been  the  work  of  the  present  generation,  per- 
haps of  the  very  statesmen  who  are  now  desirous  oi  in- 
novating upon  it.  With  this  dispositioa  to  change  still 
further  what  has  been  recently  the  subject  of  alteration, 
mingle  other  passions.  Thejce  must  always  be  many  of 
those  that  have  been  active^  a  recent  revolution,  who 
have  not  .derived  the  personal  advantages  which  they 
were  entitled,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  thought  them- 
selves entitled,  to  expect.  Such  disappointed  men  are 
apt,  in  their  resentment,  to  thbk  that  it  depends  only 
upon  themselves  to  pull  down  what  they  have  assisted 
to  build,  and  to  rebuild  the  structure  in  the  destructioa 
of  which  they  have  been  so  lately  assistants.  This  was 
in  tile  utmost  extent  evinced  after  the  English  Revolu- 
tion. Not  only  subordinate  agents,  who  had  been  active 
in  the  Revolution,  but  some  men  of  tlie  highest  and  most 
distinguished  talents,  were  induced  to  enter  iato  plots  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Stewarts.  Marlborough,  Carmar- 
then, and  Lord  Russel,  were  implicated  in  a  correspond- 
ence with  France  in  1692 ;  and  indeed,  throughout  the 
reigns  of  William  III.  and  Queen  Anne,  many  men  of 
consequence,  not  willing  explicitly  to  Jeod  themselves  to 
counter-revokitioiiary  plots,  were  yet  not  reluctant  to  re- 
ceive projects,  letters,  and  promises  from  the  ex-king,  and 
return  in  exchange  vague  expressions  of  good-will  for  the 
eau3e^  of  their  dd  monarch,  and  respect  for  his  pei*son. 

It  -  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Jacobite  ministers 
at  St  Germains  were  by  such  negotiations  rendered  con- 
fident that  a  counter-revolution  was  q)proacbing,  or  .tliat 
they  intrigued  for  their  share  in  the  honours  and  power 
which  they  conceived  would  be  very  soon  at  their  mas- 
ter's disposal.  In  this  they  might,  indeed,  have  resem- 
bled the  hunters  in  the  iable,  who  sold  the  bear's  hide 
before  they  had  killed  him  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
were  less  like  simpletons  who  spend  their  time  in  gam- 
liling  for  nothing,  than  eager  gamesters  who  play   for  a 
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Stake,  which,  tliough  the^  dd.  not  yet  possess,  tliey  sooft 
expect  to  have  at  their  disposal. 

Amid  such  petty  and  empty  feuds,  it  was  not  likely 
that  the  son  of  James  II.  should  greiatly  augment  the 
strength  of  mind  of  which  nature  had  given  him  but  a 
small  share,  especially  as  his  father  had  laid  aside  those 
habits  of  business  with  which  he  was  once  familiar,  and  re« 
signing  all  hopes  of  his  restoration,  had  abandoned  liimself 
entirely  to  the  severities  of  ascetic  devotion.  From  his  ad- 
vice and  example,  therefore,  the  Chevalier  de  St.  Creorge 
could  derive  no  advantage ;  and  Heaven  had  not  granted 
him  the  talents  which  supply  the  place  of  instrucdon. 

The  heir  of  this  ancient  hne  was  not,  however,  deficient 
in  the  external  qualities  which  assodate  well  with  such 
distinguished  claims.  He  was  of  tall  stature,  and  pos- 
sessed a  nobly  formed  countenance,  and  courteous  man- 
ners. He  had  made  one  or  two  campaigns  with  applause, 
and  showed  no  deficiency  of  courage,  if  he  did  not  dis- 
play much  energy.,  He  appeals  to  have  been  good-hu- 
moured, kind  and  tractable*  In  short,  bom  on  a  throne, 
and  with  judicious  ministers,  he  might  have  been  a  popu- 
lar prince;  but  he  had  not  die  qudities  necessary  either 
to  win  or  to  regain  a  kingdom. 

Immediately  hehre  the  death  of  his  unfortunate  father, 
the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  was  consigned  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Louis  XIV.  in  an  affecting  manner.  The 
French  monarch  came  for  the  last  time,  to  hid  adieu  to 
hts  unfi»rtunate  ally  when  stretched  on  his  death  bed. 
Afl»cted  foy  the  pathos  of  the  scene,  and  possessbg  in 
reality  a  portion  of  that  royal  magnanimity  b)r  which  he 
was  so  ambitious  of  being  distinguished,  Louis  declared 
puUicly  his  purpose  to  recognize  the  title  of  his  fi'iend's 
son,  as  heir  to  the  throne  of  Britain,  and  take  his  family 
under  his  protection.  The  dying  prince  half  raised  him- 
self from  his  bed,  and  endeavoured  to  speak  his  grati- 
tude ;  but  his  failing  accents  were  drowned  in  a  mummr 
of  mbgled  grief  and  joy,  which  broke  ^  from  his  faithful 
followers.     They  were  meked  into  tears,  in  which  Louis 
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liiinselC  joined.  And  thus  was  given,  in  a  moment  of 
enthusiasm,  a  promise  of  sup{>ort  which  the  French  king 
had  afterwards  reason  to  repent  of,  as  he  could  not  grace- 
fully shake  off  an  engagement  contracted  under  such 
circumstances  of  affecting  solemnity ;  although  in  after 
periods  of  bis  reign,  he  was  little  able  to  supply  the 
Chevfdier  de  St  George  with  such  suctours  as  his 
promise  had  entided  that  prince  to  expect. 

Louis  was  particularly  embarrassed  by  the  numerous 
plans  and  schemes  for  the  invasicHi  of  Scotland  and 
England,  proposed  either  by  real  Jacobites  eager  to  db- 
tinguish  themselves  by  their  zeal,  or  by  adventurers,  who, 
like  the  noted  Captain  Simon  Fraser,  assumed  that 
character,  so  as  to  be  enaUed  either  to  fcnrward  the  Che- 
valier de  St.  Creorge's  interest,  or  betray  his  purpose 
to  the  En^sh  ministry,  whichever  might  best  advance 
the  interest  of  the  emissary.  This  Captain  Fraser, 
(afterwards  the  celebrated  Lord  Lovat,)  was  looked  upon 
with  coldness  by  the  Chevalier  and  Lord  Middleton  his 
secretary,  but  he  gained  the  ccmfidence  of  Mary  of  Est£, 
the  widow  of  James  II.  Being  at  length  through  her 
influence  despatched  to  Sccrtland,  Fraser  trafficked  openly 
with  both  parties ;  and  although,  whilst  travelling  through 
the  Highlands,  he  held  the  character  and  language  of  a 
highflying  Jacobite,  and  privately  betrayed  whatever  he 
could  worm  out  of  them  to  the  Duke  of  Queensbury, 
then  the  Royal  Commissioner  and  Representative  of 
Queen  Anne,  he  had  neverthdess  the  audacity  to  return 
to  France,  and  use  the  language  of  an  injured  and  inno- 
cent man,  till  he  was  thrown,  into  the  Bastile  for  his 
double  dealing.  It  is  probable  that  this  interlude  of 
Caption  Fraser,  which  happened  in  1703,  c(»itributed  to 
pive  Louis  a  dismist  of  Scotti^  Jacobite  agents,  and 
inctined  him,  notwithstanding  the  general  reports  df  dis- 
afl^ion  to  Queen  Anne's  government,  to  try  tbe  tem- 
per of  tbe  country  by  an  aeent  of  his  own,  before  re- 
solving to  give  any  considerable  assistance  towards  an  in- 
vaaon,  which  his  wars  in  Flanders,  and  the  victories  of 
Marlborough,  rendered  him  ill  able  to  undertake. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

The  Spirit  of  Jacobitism  Tcept  alive  by  ike  improper 
manner  in  which  the  Treaty  of  Union  was  concluded 
— Mission  of  Lieut.  CW.  JnooTct  from  France  to  pro- 
mote a  RebcUion  in  Scotland — State,  of  the  Jacobite 
Party  under  the  Dukes  of  Athole  and  Hamilton--^ 
Negotiations  of  Hooke^-^Preparations  of  the  French 
King  for  an  Expedition  in  behalf  of  the  Chevalier 
de  St.  Oeorgey  and  Arrival  of  the  dnevalier  at  Dun- 
kiik  to  loin  it — General  Alarm  in  England — Sailing 
of  the  French  fleet — Their  arrival  in  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  and  Return  to  Dunkirk^  without  Landing — 
Vacillating  Conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton — 
Trial  and  Acquittal  of  the  Stirlingshire  Jacobites — 
hUrodudion  of  Commissions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
into  Scotland--AboUtion  of  Examinations  by  Tor* 
ture — Penalties  formerly  annexed  to  Cases  of  I&ih 

There  are  two  reflections  which  arise  irom  what  we 
have  stated  in  the  former  chajtfer,  the  natural'  to  escape 
observation. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  all  leagues 
or  treaties  between  nations,  which  are  designed  to  be  p^ 
manent,  should  be  grounded  not  only  on  equitable,  but 
on  liberal  principles.  Whatever  advantages  are  assumed 
bom  the  superior  strength,  or  more  insidiously  attained  by 
the  superior  cunning,  of  one  party  or  the  other,  operate 
as  so  many  principles  of  decay,  by  which  the  security 
of  the  league  is  greatly  endangered,  if  not  actually 
destroyed.  There  can  be^no  doubt  that  the  open  cor- 
ruption and  precipitate  violence  with  which  the  Union 
was  forced  on,  retarded  iot  two  generations  the  benefits 
which  would  otherwise  have  arisen  from  it ;  and  that  re- 
sentment, not  so  much  against  the  measuire  itself,  as  against 
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the  disadvantageous  terms  granted  to  Scotland,  gave  rise 
to  two,  or,  taking  into  account  the  batde  of  Glensheal, 
to  three  civil  wars,  with  all  the  peculiar  miseries  which 
attended  them.  The  peisonal  adherence  of  many  indi- 
viduals to  the  Stewart  family  might  have  preserved  Jaco- 
bite sentiments  for  a  generaUon,  but  would  scarce  have  had 
intensity  sufficient  to  kindle  a  general  flame  in  the  country, 
had  not  the  sense  of  the  unjust  and  illiberal  manner  in  which 
the  Union  was  concluded  come  in  aid  of  the  zeal  of  the 
Jacobites,  to  create  a  general  or  formidable  attack  on  the 
existing  government  As  the  case  actually  stood,  we 
shall  presently  see  how  narrowly  the  Union  itself  escaped 
destruction,  and  the  nation  a  counter-revolution. 

Tliis  conducts  us  to  the  second  remark,  which  I  wish 
you  to  attend  to,  namely,  how  that,  with  all  the  facilities 
of  intercourse  aflbrded  by  the  manners  of  modem  nations, 
it  nevertheless  is  extremely  difficult  for  one  government, 
to  obtain  what  they  may  consider  as  trustworthy  infonna« 
tion  concerning  the  internal  affairs  and  actual  condition 
of  another,  either  from  the  statements  of  partisans,  who 
profess  themselves  in  league  with  the  state  which  makes 
the  inquiry,  or  from  agents  of  their  own,  sent  on  purpose 
to  pursue  the  investigation.  The  first  class  of  informants 
deceive  their  correspondents  and  themselves,  by  the  warm 
and  sanguine  view  which  they  take  of  the  strength  and 
importance  of  their  own  party  ;  the  last  are  incapable  of 
forming  a  correct  judgment  of  what  they  see  and  hear, 
for  want  of  that  habitual  and  familiar  knowledge  of  the 
manners  of  a  country  which  is  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  judge  what  peculiar  allowa,nces  ought  to  be  made,  and 
what  special  restrictions  may  be  necessary,  in  interpret- 
ing the  language  of  those  with  whom  tbey  communicate 
on  the  subject  of  their  mission. 

This  was  exemplified  in  the  inquiries  instituted  by 
Louis  XIV.  for  ascertaining  the  exact  disposition  of  the 
people  of  Scotland  towflrds  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George. 
The  agent  employed  by  the  French  monarch  was  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hooke,  an  Englishman  of  good  family. 
Thb  gentleman  followed  King  James  II.  to  France,  and 
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was  there  received  into  tbe  service  of  Louis  XIV.  to 
which  he  seems  to  have  become  so  much  attached  as  to 
have  been  comparatively  indifferent  to  that  of  tiie  son  of 
his  ibrmer  master.  His  instructions  from  the  French 
King  were,  to  engage  the  Scots  wlio  might  be  disposed 
for  an  insurrection  as  deeply  as  possible  to  France,  but 
to  avoid  precise  promises,  by  which  he  might  compromise 
Frai«^  in  anv  corresponding  obli^tion  respecting  assist- 
ance or  supplies.  In  a  word,  the  Jacobite  or  anti-unionist 
party  were  to  have  leave  from  Louis  to  attempt  a  rebellion 
against  Queen  Anne,  at  their  own  propor  nsk,  providing 
Ae  Grand  Monarque,  ad  he  was  generally  termed,  should 
be  no  fiirtber  bound  to  aid  them  in  the  enterprise,  or  pro- 
tect them  in  c^se  of  its  failure,  than  he  should  think  con- 
sistent with  bis  magnanimity,  and  convenient  for  his 
a&irs.  This  was  no  doubt  a  bargain  by  which  nothing 
could  be  k)st  by  France,  but  it  had  been  made  with  too 
f^reat  anxiety  to  avoid  haizard,  to  be  attended  with  much 
chance  of  gainbg  by  it. 

With  these  instructions  Colonel  Hooke  departed  for 
Scotland  in  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March 
1707,  where  he  found,  as  had  been  described  by  the  cor- 
respondence kept  up  witli  the  Scots,  difl^rent  classes  of 
people  eager  to  join  in  an  insurrection,  with  the  purpose 
of  breakipg  the  Union,  and  restoring  die  Stewart  familv 
to  the  throne.  We  must  first  mention  the  state  in  which 
be  found  the  Jacobite  party,  with  whom  principally  he 
came  to  communicate. 

This  party,  which,  as  it  now  included  die  Country 
faction,  and  all  others  who  favoured  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  was  much  more  universally  extended  than  at  any 
odier  period  iu  Scotush  history,  either  before  or  after- 
wards, was  divided  into  two  parties,  having  for  their 
beads  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Athole,  noblen^en  who 
stood  in  opposition  to  each  other  in  claiming  the  tide  of 
tbe  leader  of  die  Jacobite  interests.  If  these  two  great 
men  were  to  be  estimated  according  to  their  fidelity  to 
the  cause,  which  they  had  espoused,  their  pretensions 
were    tolerably   equal ;  for  neither  of  them  could    lay 
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ranch  claim  to  the  honour  due  to  politk^al  consisteiM^. 
The  conduct  of  Athole  during  die  Revolution  had  been 
totally  adverse  to  the  royal  interest ;  and  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  on  his  part,  though  afl^ting  to  act 
as  head  of  the  opposition  to  the  Union,  was  such  as  to 
induce  some  .suspicion  that  he  was  in  league  widi  the 
government ;  ^nce,  whenever  a  decisive  stand  was  to  be 
made,  Hamilton  was  sure  to  find  some  reason,  better  or 
worse,  to  avoid  coming  to  extremities  with  the  opposite 
party.  Notwithstanding  such  repeated  acts  of  defection 
on  die  part  of  these  great  dukes,  their  rank,  talents,  and 
the  reliance  on  their  general  sincerity  in  the  Jacobite, 
cause,  occasioned  men  of  that  party  to  attach  themselves 
as  partisans  to  one  or  other  of  them.  It  was  natural 
that,  generally  speaking,  men  should  choose  for  their 
leader  the  most  influential  person  in  whose  nei^bour- 
hood  they  themselves  redded,  or  had  their  property ;  and 
thus  the  Highland  Jacobites  beyond  the  Tay  rallied  under 
the  Duke  of  Athole ;  those  of  the  south  and  west,  under 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  From  thb  it  also  followed,  that 
the  two  divisions  of  the  same  faction,  being  of  di^rent 
provinces,  and  in  different  circumstances,  held  separate 
opinkms  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  intended 
restoration. 

The  northern  Jacobites,  who  had  more  power  of  raising 
men  and  less  of  levying  money,  than  those  of  the  south, 
were  for  rushing  at  once  into  war  without  any  delay,  or 
stipulation  of  foreign  assistance ;  and  without  fiirther  aid 
than  their  own  good  hearts  and  ready  swords,  expressed 
themselves  determined  to  place  on  the  throne  him  whom 
they  termed  the  lawful  heir. 

When  Hooke  entered  into  correspondence  with  tliis 
class  of  the  Jacobite  party,  he  found  it  easy  to  induce 
them  to  dispense  with  any  special  or  precise  stipulatkins 
concerning  the  amount  of  die  succours  to  be  furnished  by 
France,  whether  in  the  shape  of  arras,  money,  or  auxil- 
iaries, so  soon  as  he  represented  to  them  that  any  specific 
negotiation  of  this  kind  would  be  indelicate  and  unhandsome 
to  the  King  of  France,  and  probably  diminish  bis  incli- 
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nation  to  serve  the  Cheralier  de  St.  George.  On  this 
point  of  pretended  delicacy  were  these  poor  gentlemen 
induced  to  pledge  themselves  to  risks  likely  to  prove 
fata]  to  themselves,  their  rank,  and  their  posterity,  with- 
out any  of  the  reasonable  precautions  whbh  were  abso* 
lutely  necessary  to  save  them  iirom  destruction. 

But  when  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Lord  Kilsythe,- 
Lockbart  of  Camwath,  Cochrane  of  Kilmaronock,  and 
other  leaders  apiong  the  Jacobites  of  the  west,  had  a 
conference  with  Colonel  Hooke,  their  answers  were  of  a 
different  tenor.  They  thought  that  to  render  the  plan 
of  insurrection  at  all  feasible,  there  should  be  a  distinct 
engagement  on  tbe  part  of  the  Kuig  of  France,  to  send 
over  the  Chevalier.de  St.  George  to  Scotland,  with  an 
auxiliary  army  of  ten,  or,  at  the  very  least,  of  eight 
thousand  men.  Colonel  Hooke  used  very  haughty  lan- 
gpKige  in  answer  to  this  demand,  which  he  termed  a 
^^  presunnng  lo  give  advice  to  Louis  XIV.  how  to  maur 
1^  bk  own  affiiirs ;"  as  if  it  had  not  been  the  business 
of  the  Jacobites  themselves  to  learn  to  what  extent 
they  were  to  expect  support,  before  staking  their  lands 
and  lives  in  so  dangerous  an  enterprise.  - 

The  ^^tent  of  Colonel  Hooke's  success  was  obtaining 
a  memorial,  signed  by  ten  lords  and  Chiefs,  actine  in  the 
name,  as  they  state,,  of  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  but  par- 
tbularly  of  thirty  persons  of  distinction,  from  whom  Uiey 
had  special  mandates,  in  which  paper  they  agreed  that 
uprni  the  arrival  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  they 
wouM  make  him  master  of  Scodand,  which  was  entirely 
in  his  interest,  and  immediately  thereafter  proceed  to 
raise  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  foot,  and  five 
thousand  horse.  With  this  force  they  proposed  to 
march  bto  England,  seize  upon  Newcastle,  and  dis- 
tress the  city  of  London  by  interrupting  tlie  .coal  trade. 
Tliey  stated  their  hope  that  the  King  would  send  with 
llie  Chevalier  an  auxiliary  army  of  at  least  five  thou- 
sand men,  some  officers,  and  a  general  of  high  rank, 
such  as  tlie  Scottish  nobles  would  not  scruple  to 
obey.    The   Duke  of  Berwick,  a  natural  son  of  the  late 
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king,  fuid  a  general  of  first-rate  talent,  was  particularly 
fixed  upon.  They  also  conaplained  of  a  want  of  field- 
pieces,  battering  cannon,  and  arms  of  every  kind,  and 
stated  their  desire  of  a  supply.  -  And  lastly  they  dwelt 
upon  the  need  they  had  of  a  subsidy  of  six  hundred 
thousand  livres,  to  enable  them  to  beein  the  war.  But 
they  stated  these  in  the  shape  of  humble  requests,  rather 
than  demands  or  conditions,  and  submitted  themselves  in 
the  same .  memorial  to  any  modification  or  alteration  of 
the  terms,  which  might  render  them  more  acceptable  to 
King  Louis.  Thus  Hooke  made  good  the  important 
point  in  his  instructions,  which  enjoined  him  to  take  the 
Scottish  Jacobites  bound  as  far  as  possible  to  the  King 
of  France,  while  he  should  on  no  account  enter  into  any 
negotiations  which  might  bind  his  Majesty  to  any  counter 
stipulations.  Louis  showed  considerable  address  in  play- 
ing this  game,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  of  Fast  and  Loose, 
giving  every  reason  to  conclude  tliat  his  ministers,  if  not 
the  sovereign  himself,  looked  less  upon  the  invasion  of 
Scotland  as  the  means  of  effecting  a  counter-revolution, 
than  in  the  light  of  a  diversion,  which  would  oblige  the 
British  to  withdraw  a  large  proportion  of  the  troops  which 
they  employed  in  Flanders,  and  thus  obtain  a  superiority 
for  France  on  the  general  theatre  of  war.  With  this- 
purpose,  and  to  take  the  chance,  doubtless,  of  fortunate 
events,  and  the  generally  discontented  state  of  Scotland, 
the  French  court  received  and  discussed  at  their  leisure 
the  prodigal  offer  of  the  Scottish  Jacobites. 

At  length,  after  many  delays,  the  French  monarch 
actually  detennined  upon  making  an  effort.  It  was  re- 
solved to  send  to  Scotland  the  heir  of  tlie  ancient  kings 
of  that  countrj^,  with  a  body  of  about  five  or  six  thousand 
men,  being  the  force  thought  necessary  by  the  faction  of 
Aihole — that  of  Hamilton  having  demanded  eight  thou- 
sand men  at  the  very  least.  It  was  agreed,  that  the 
Chevalier  de  St.  George  should  embark  at  Dunkirk  with 
this  little  army,  and  that  the  fleet  should  be  placed  under 
the  command  of  the  Comte  de  Forbin,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  several  naval  expfoits^ 


When  tbe.plan  W9S  communicated  by  Monsieur.de 
P<»ichartnuD,  then  minister  for  naval  afiairs,  the  commo- 
dore stated  numerous  objections  to  throwing  so  large  a 
force  ashore  on  the  naked  beach,  without  being  assured 
of  possessing  a  ^gle  harbour,  or  fortified  place,  which 
might  serve  them  for  a  defence  against  the  troops  which 
the  Ekigltsh  government  would  presently  despatch  against 
them.  "  If,"  pursued  Forlnn,  "  you  taive  five  thousand 
troops  to  throw  away  cm  a  desperate  expedition,  give  me 
the  command  of  them ;  I  will  embaric  them  in  shallops 
and  light  vessels,  and  I^  will  surprise  Amsterdam,  and,  by 
destroying  die  commerce  of  the  Dutch  capital,  take  away 
all  means  and  desire  on  the  part  of  the  United  Provinces 
to  continue  the  war." — ^**Liet  us  have  no  more  of  this," 
replied  the  minister;  ^^you  are  called  upon  to  execute 
the  king's  commands,  not  to  discuss  them.  His  majesty 
has  promised  to  the  King  and  Queen  Dowager  of  Eng- 
land, (the  Chevalier  de  St.  Geoi^e  and  Mary  d'Esle,) 
that  he  is  to  give  them  the  stipulated  assistance,  and  you 
are  honoured  with  tlie  task  of  fulfilling  his  royal  word." 
To  hear  was  to  obey,  and  the  Comte  de  Forbin  set  him- 
self about  the  execution  of  the  design  intrusted  to  him ; 
but  with  a  secret  reluctance,  which  boded  ill  for  the  ex- 
pedition, since,  in  bold  undertakings,  success  is  chiefly 
ensured  by  the  zeal,  confidence,  and  hearty  co-operation 
of  those  to  whom  ihe  executicm  is  committed.  Fcwbin 
was  so  far  firom  being  satisfied  with  the  commission  as* 
signed  him,  that  he  started  a  thousand  difficulties  and 
otetacfes,  all  of  which  he  was  about  to  repeat  to  the 
monarch  himself  in  a  private  interview,  when  Louis,  ob- 
serving the  turn  of  his  conversation,  cut  his  restive  admi- 
ral short  by  tellmg  him,  that  he  was  busy  at  that  moment, 
and  wished  him  a  good  voyage. 

The  commander  of  the  land  forces  was  the  Comte  de 
Gace,  who  afterwar(k  bore  the  title  of  Marechal  de  Ma- 
tignon*  Twelve  battalions  were  embarked  on  board  of 
eight  ships  of  the  line  and  twenty-four  frigates,  besides 
transports  and  shallops  for  disembarkation.  The  king 
3     VOL.  r. 
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of  France  display/gch  hi?  magni&cenoe,  by  supplying  the 
Chevalier  de  St.  Ge(H^e  with  a  royal  wardrobe,  services 
of  gold  and  silver  plate,  rich  liveries  for  his  attendants, 
splendid  uniforms  for  his  guards,  and  all  external  appur- 
tenances befitting  the  rank  of  a  sovereign  prince.  At 
parting,  Liouis  bestowed  on  his  guest  a  sword,  having  its 
hilt  set  with  diamonds,  and,  wiui  that  felicity  of  compli- 
ment which  was  natural  to  him  above  all  other  princes, 
expressed,  as  the  best  wish  he  could  bestow  upon  his 
departing  firiend,  his  hope  that  they  might  never  meet 
again.  It  was  ominous  that  Louis  used  tlie  same  turn 
of  courtesy  in  bidding  adieu  to  tbe  Chevalier's  father, 
previous  to  the  battle  of  La  Hogue. 

The  Chevalier  departed  for  Dunkirk,  and  embarked 
the  troops;  and  thus  far  all  had  been  conducted  with 
such  perfect  secrecy  that  England  was  totally  unaware 
of  the  attempt  which  was  meditated.  But  an  accident 
at  the  same  time  retarded  the  enterprise^  and  made  it 
public.  This  was  the  illness  of  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George,  who  was  seized  with  the  measles.  It  could  then 
no  bnger  remain  a  secret  that  he  was  lying  sick  in  Dun- 
kirk, with  tlie  purpose  of  heading  an  expeditbn,  for 
which  the  troops  were  already  embarked. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  country  more 
unprepared  for  such  an  attack  than  England,  unless  it 
were  ocotland.  The  great  majority  of  the  English  army 
were  then  in  Flanders.  There  only  remained  within  the 
kingdom  five  thousand  men,  and  these  chiefly  new  levies. 
The  situation  of  Scotland  was  still  more  defenceless. 
Edinburgh  castle  was  alike  unfurnished  with  garrison,  ar- 
tillery, ammunition,  and  stores.  There  were  not  in  the 
country  above  two  thousand  regular  soldiers,  and  these 
were  Scottish  regiments,  whose  fidelity  was  very  little  to 
be  reckoned  upon,  if  tliere  should,  as  was  probable,  be  a 
general  insurrection  of  their  countrymen.  The  panic  in 
London  was  gieat,  at  court,  in  camp,  and  in  city :  there 
was  also  an  unprecedented  run  on  the  Bank,  which,  un- 
less that  great  national  institution  had  been  supported 
by  an  association  of  wealthy  British  and  foreign  merchants, 
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must  have  given  a  severe  shock  to  pubfic  credit  The 
consternation  was  the  more  overwhelming,  that  the  great 
men  in  England  were  jealous  of  each  other,  and,  not  be- 
feving  that  the  Chevalier  would  have  ventured  over  upon 
Ae  encouragement  of  the  Scottish  natbn  only,  suspected 
the  existence  of  some  general  conspiracy,  the  ex^osion 
of  which  would  take  place  in  England. 

Amid  the  wide-spreading  alarm,  active  measures  were 
taken  to  avert  the  danger.  The  few  regiments  which 
were  in  South  Britain  were  directed  to  march  for  Scot* 
land  in  all  haste.  Advices  were  sent  to  Flanders,  to 
recall  some  of  the  British  troops  there  for  the  more 
pressing  service  at  home.  Creneral  Cadogan,  with  twelve 
battaMons,  took  shipping  in  Holland,  and  actually  sailed 
for  Tynemoudi. .  But  even  amon^t  these  there  were 
troops  whfeh  could  not  be  thisted.  The  ^url  of  Orkney's 
H%hland  regiment,  and  that  whbh  is  called  the  Scotch 
Fualeers,  are  said  to  have  declared  they  would  never 
use  their  swords  against  dieir  countiy  in  an  English 
quarrel.  It  must  be  added,  that  the  arrival  of  this  sue* 
cour  was  remote  and  precarious.  But  En^and  had  a 
readier  and  more  certain  resource  in  the  superiorily  of 
her  navy. 

With  the  nx^t  active  exertbns  a  fleet  of  finty  sail  of 
die  fine  wias  assembled  and  put  to  sea,  and,  ere  the  French 
n]uadron  commanded  by  r  orbin  had  sailed,  they  beheld 
dus  mighty  fleet  hetore  Dunkirk,  on  the  28'th  Febru- 
ary, 1708.  The  Comte  de  FcM^bb,  upon  this  formidable 
apparition,  despatched  letters  to  Paris  for  instructions, 
having  no  doubt  of  receiving  orders,  in  consequmice,  to 
disembark  the  troops,  and  postpone  the  expedition.  Such 
an  answer  arrived  accordingly ;  but  while  Forbin  was 
preparing,  on  the  14th  March,  to  carry  it  into  execur 
tkm,  the  English  fleet  was  driven  oS  the  blockade  by 
stress  of  weather;  which  news  having  soon  reached  the 
court,  positive  orders  came,  that  at  all  risks  the  invading 
squadron  should  proceed  to  sea. 

They  sailed  accordingly  cm  the  17th  March  from  the 
road  or  Dunkirk ;  and  now  not  a  little  depended  on  the 
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accidental  circumstances  of  wind  and  tide,  as  these  shooU 
be  &vourabIe  to  the  French  or  English  fleets.  The  ele« 
ments  were  adverse  to  the  French.  They  had  no  sooner 
left  Dunkirk  road  than  the  wbd  became  contrary,  and 
the  squadron  was  driven  into  the  roadstead  called  New- 
port-pits, from  which  place  the^  could  not  stir  for  the 
space  of  two  days,  when,  the  wmd  again  changing,  they 
set  sail  for  Scotland  with  a  favourable  breeze.  The 
Comte  de  Forbin  and  his  squadron  arrived  in  the  entrance 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  sailed  as  high  up  as  the  point  of 
Crail,  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  and  w>pped  anchor  there, 
with  the  purpose  of  running  up  the  Frith  as  far  as  the 
vicinity  oi  Edinburgh  on  the  next  day,  and  there  disemb- 
baridng  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  Marshal  Matig- 
non,  and  his  troops.  In  the  meantime,  they  show^ 
signals,  fired  guns,  and  endeavoured  to  call  the  attention 
of  their  friend,  whom  they  expected  to  welcome  them 
ashore. 

None  of  these  signals  were  returned  from  the  land; 
but  they  were  answered  from  the  sea  in  a  manner  as  un- 
expected as  it  was  unpleasing.  The  report  (^  five  can- 
non, Jieard  in  the  direction  of  the  mouth  of  the  Frith, 
give  notice  of  the  approach  of  Sir  George  Byng  and  the 
nglish  fleet,  which  bad  sailed  the  instant  their  admiral 
learned  that  the  Comte  de  Forbin  had  put  to  sea ;  and 
though  the  French  had  considerably  the  start  of  them, 
the  Briush  Admiral  contrived  to  enter  the  Frith  imme- 
diately after  the  French  squadron. 

The  dawn  of  morning  showed  the  far  superior  force 
of  the  English  fleet  advancing  up  the  Frith,  and  threat- 
ening to  intercept  the  French  squadron  in  the  narrow 
inlet  of  the  sea  into  which  they  had  ventured.  The 
Chevalier  de  St.  George  and  his  attendants  demanded  to 
be  put  on  board  a  smaller  vessel  than  that  commanded 
by  Mons.  de  Forbb,  with  the  purpose  of  disembarking 
at  the  ancient  casde  of  Wemyss,  on  the  Fife  coast,  be- 
longing to  the. Earl  of  the  same  name,  a  constant  adherent 
of  the  Stewart  family.  This  was  at  once  the  wisest  and 
most  manly  course  whkh  he  could  have  fi^lowed.    But 
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the  son  of  James  II.  was  doomed  to  learn,  ho^  little 
freewill  can  be  exercised  by  the  prince  who  has  placed 
himself  under  the  pmtection  of  a  powerful  auxOiary. 
Mons.  de  Forbin,  after  evadbg  his  request  for  some  time, 
at  length  decidedly  said  to  him, — ^**Sire,  by  the  orders 
of  my  royal  master,  I  am  directed  to  take*  the  same  pre- 
cautions lor  the  safety  of  ;our  august  person  as  for  his 
Majesty's  own.  This  mustbe  my  chiei  care.  Yoi;  are 
at  present  in  safety,  and  I  vniJl  never  consf^nt  to  your 
being  exposed  in  .a  ruinous  chateau,  in  an  open  country, 
where  a  few  hours  might  put  you  in  the  hands  of  your 
enemies.  I  am  entrusted  with  yoiir  person;  I  am 
answerable  for  your  safety  with  my  head ;  i  beseech  you, 
therefin^y  to  repose  your  confidence  in  me  entirely,  and 
to  fisten  to  no  one  else.  All  those  who  dare  give  you 
advice  different  from  mine,  are  either  traitors  or  cowards." 
Having  thus  settled  the  Chevalier's  doubts  in  a  manner 
savouring  something  of  the  roughness  of  his  profession, 
the  Comte  de  Forbin  bore  down  on  the  English  admiral, 
as  if  determined  to  fight  his  way  through  the  fleet. 
But  as  Sir  George  Byng  made  signal  for  collecting  his 
ships  to  meet  the  enemy,  the  Frenchman  went  off  on 
another  tack,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  manoeuvre  to 
avoid  the  English  admiral,  steered  for  *the  mouth  of  the 
Frith.  The  English  ships,  having  been  long  at  sea,  were 
rather  heavy  sailers,  while  those  of  Forbin  had  been  care- 
fiilly  selected  and  careened  for  this  particular  service. 
The  pursuit  of  Byng  was  therefore  in  vain,  excepting 
that  the  Elizabeth,  a  slow-sailing  vessel  of  the  French 
fleet,  fell  into  his  hands. 

Admiral  Byng,  when  the  French  escaped  him,  pro- 
ceeded to  Edinburgh  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  capi- 
tal, in  case  of  any  movement  of  the  Jacobites  which 
might  have  endangered  it.  The  Comte  de  Forbin,  with 
his  expedition,  had,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  of 
choosing  among  all  the  ports  on  the  north-east  coast  of 
Scotland,  from  Dundee  to  Inverness,  the  one  which  cir- 
cumstances might  render  most  eligible  for  the  purpose  of 
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disembtirking  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  and  the  Freqdr 
troops.  But  whether  from  his  own  want  of  cordiality  in 
the  object  of  the  expedition,  or  whether,  as  was  gene- 
rally suspected  by  the  Scottish  Jacobites  at  the  time,  he 
had  secret  orders  from  his  court  which  regulated  his  con- 
duct, Forbin  positively  refused  to  put  the  disinherited 
Prince,  and  the  soldiei's  destined  for  his  service,  on  shore 
at  any  part  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  aldiough  tlie  Chev- 
aUer  repeatedly  required  him  to  do  so.  The  expedition 
returned  to  Dunkirk,  from  which  it  had  been  three  weeks 
absent;  tlie  troops  were  put  ashore  and  distributed  in 
garnson,  and  the  commanders  hastened  to  court,  each  to 
excuse  himself,  and  throw  the  blame  of  the  failure  on 
the  other. 

On  the  miscarriage  of  tliis  intended  invasion,  the  male- 
contents  of  Scotland  felt  that  an  opportunity  was  lost, 
which  never  might,  and  in  fact  never  did,  again  present 
itself.  The  unanimity  with  whu^h  almost  all  the  numer- 
ous sects  and  parties  b  Scotland  were  disposed  to  unite 
in  any  measure  which  could  rid  them  of  t!ie  Union,  was 
so  unusual,  that  it  could  not  be  expected  to  be  of  long 
duration  in  so  factious  a  nation.  Neither  was  it  likely 
that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  would,  after  such  a  lesson^ 
be  again  left  by  the  English  government  so  ill  provided 
for  defence.  Above  all,  it  seemed  probable  that  the  ven- 
geance of  the  ministry  would  descend  so  heavily  on  the 
heads  of  those  who  had  been  foremost  in  expressing  their 
good  wishes  to  the  cause  of  the  Chevalier  de  St  George, 
as  m^ght  induce  others  to  beware  of  following  their  ex- 
ample on  future  occasions. 

During  the  brief  period  when  tlie  French  fleet  was 
known  to  be  at  sea,  and  the  landing  of  die  army  on  some 
part  of  the  coast  of  Scotland  was  expected  almost  hourly, 
the  depression  of  the  few  who  adhered  to  the  existing 
government  was  extreme.  The  Earl  of  Leven,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Scottish  forces,  hun*ied  down 
from  England  to  take  the  command  of  two  or  three  regi- 
ments, which  were  all  that  could  be  mustered  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  capital,  and,  on  his  arrival^  wrote  to  the 
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Secretary  of  Scale  diat  the  JacoUles  were  in  such  nam* 
hers,  and  showed  themselves  so  elated,  that  lie  scarce 
dared  look  them  in  the  face  as  he  walked  the  streets. 
On  the  approach  of  a  fleet,  the  Earl  drew  up  his  army 
in  hostile  array  on  Leith  sands,  as  if  he  meant  to  with- 
stand any  att^npt  to  land.  But  great  was  his  relief^ 
when  the  approaching  vessels'of  war  showed  the  flag  of 
England  instead  of  France,  and  proved  to  be  those  of 
Sir  George  Byng,  instead  of  the  Comte  de  Forbin's. 

When  tUs  imp<^tant  intelligence  was  publicly  known^ 
k  was  for  die  Jacobites  in  dieir  turn  to  abate  the  hsAighty 
looks  before  which  their  enemies  had  quailed,  and  reas* 
some  those  which  the;^  wore  as  a  suffering  but  submissive 
faction.  The  Jacobite  gentlemen  of  Stirlii^hire,  in 
particular,  had  almost  gone  the  lei^  of  rising  in  arms, 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  they  had  actually  done  so, 
Aough  no  (^pcHTtunity  had  occurred  of  c(Hning  to  blows. 
They  bad  now,  dierefore,  reason  to  expect  the  utmost 
vaigeaace  of  govemm^it. 

This  litde  band  coosbted  of  several  m^  of  wealth, 
influence,  and  property.  Stirling  of  Keir,  Seaton  of 
Touch,  Edmondstoun  of  Newton,  Stirling  of  Garden, 
and  odiers,  assembled  a  gallant  body  of  hc^se,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  Edinburgh,  to  be  the  first  who  shouM 
o&r  themselves  for  die  service  of  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George.  Learning  by  the  way  the  failure  of  the  expe- 
diticm,  they  dispersed  themsdves,  and  returned  to  their 
own  homes.  They  were  seized,  however,  thrown  into 
{NTison,  and  threatened  to  be  tried  for  high  treascm. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  with  that  want  of  decision 
which  gave  his  conduct  an  air  of  mystmous  inconsistency, 
had  left  his  seat  of  Kinniel  to  visit  his  estates  in  Lao* 
cashire,  while  the  trea^  concerning  the  French  invasion 
WI&  in  dependence.,  He  was  overtaken  on  his  journey 
by  a  fiiend,  who  came  to  apprise  him,  that  all  obstruc- 
tions to  the  expedition  being  overcome,  it  mi^t  be  with 
eertainty  eocpected  on  the  coast  in  the  nuddle  o(  March. 
Tlie  Dtdce  seemed  imch  embarrassed,  and  declared  to 
JUxdduut  of  Camwadb,  diat  be  would  joyfully  return. 
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were  It  not  that  he  foresaw  that  this  giving  such  a  mark 
of  the  interest  he  took  m  the  arrivsd  of  the  Chevalier, 
as  that  which  stopping  short  on  a  journey,  and  retuming^ 
to  Scotland  on  the  first  news  that  he  was  expected,  must 
'ifecessarilj  imply,  would  certainly  determine  the  govern- 
ment to  arrest  him  on  suspicion.  But  his  Grace  pledged 
himself,  that  when  he  should  learn  by  express  that  the 
French  were  actually  arrived,  he  would  return  to  Scot- 
land in  spite  of  all  opposition,  and  rendezvous  at  Dum- 
fries, where  Mr.  Lockhart  should  meet  him  with  the  in- 
surgents o(  Lanarkshire,  tlie  district  in  which  both  their 
interests  lay. 

The  Duke  had  scarcely  arrived  at  his  house  of  Ashton, 
in  Lancashire,  when  he  was  arrested  as  a  suspicious  per- 
son, and  was  still  in  the  custody  of  the  messenger  when 
'  he  received  the  intelligence  that  the  French  armament 
had  actually  set  sail.  Even  this  he  did  not  conceive  a 
fit  time  to  declare  himself,  but  solemnly  protested,  that  so 
soon  as  he  should  learn  that  the  Chevalier  had  actually 
landed,  he  would  rid  himself  of  ^e  c^cer  in  whose  cus- 
tody he  was,  and  set  off  for  Scotland  at  the  head  of  forty 
horse,  to  live  or  die  in  his  service.  As  the  Chevalier 
never  set  foot  ashore,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  would  have  fulfilled  his 
promise,  which  Mr.  Lockhart  seems  to  have  considered 
as  candidly  and  sincerely  given,  or  have  had  recourse  to 
some  evasion,  as  upon  other  critical  occasions. 

The  ^ofvemment,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  were  strict 
in  mvestigatmg  the  cause  of  the  conspiracy,  and  menacing 
those  who  had  encouraged  it,  in  a  proportion  correspond- 
ing to  the  alarm  into  which  they  bad  been  thrown.  A 
great  many  of  the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry  were  ar- 
rested on  suspicion,  secured  m  prisons  and  strong  for- 
tresses in  Scodand,  or  sent  to  London  in  a  kind  of  tri- 
umph, on  account  of  the  encouragement  they  were 
supposed  to  have  given  to  the  inva^n. 

The  Stirlingshire  gendemen,  who  had  actually  taken 
arms  and  embodied  themselves,  were  marked  out  as  the 
first  victims,  and  were  accordingly  sent  back  to  Scotland, 
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to  be  ttied  in  tbe  country  wbere  they  bad  committed  the 
crime.  They  met  more  favoufable  judges  than  was  per^ 
hap^  to  have  been  expected. 

Being  brought  to  trial  before  the  High  Court  of  Jus^ 
ticiary^  several  witnesses  were  examined,  who  hid  seen 
the  gentlemen  assembled  t(^ether  in  a  body,  but  no  one 
had  remarked  any  circumstance  which  gave  them  the 
character  of  a  military  force.  They  had  arms,  indeed, 
but  few  gendemen  of  that  day  stirred  abroad  without 
sword  and  pistoL  No  one  had  heard  any  treascmable 
conversation,  or  avowal  of  a  treasonabfe  purpose.  The 
jury,  therefore,  found  the  crime  was  Not  proved  i^ainst 
them — a  verdM^  which,  hr  the  Scottish  law,  is  equiva- 
lent in  its  effects  to  one  ot  Not  GuilQr,  but  which  is  ap- 
plied to  those  cases  in  which  the  accused  persons  are 
clouded  with  such  a  shade  of  suspicion  as  renders  their 

Silt  probable  in  the  eyes  of  die  jury,  thoush  the  accuser 
8  failed  to  make  it  good  by  {uroof.  llieir  trial  took 
place  on  tbe  22d  November,  1708. 

A  diort  traditional  story  will  serve  to  explain  the  cause 
of  their  acquittal.  It  is  said,  the  Laud  of  Keir.was 
riding  joyfully  home,  with  his  butler  in  attendance,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  evidence  produced  against  him  on 
die  trial,  but  who  had,  upon  examination,  forgot  every 
word  concerning  the  mMer  which  could  possiSry  preju- 
dice his  master.  Keir  could  not  help  expressing  some 
surprise  to  the  man  at  the  extraordinary  shortness  of 
memory  which  he  had  shown  on  particular  questions 
bmg  put  to  him.  ^'I  understand  what  your  honour 
metms  very  well,"  said  the  domesdc  coolly,  ^but  my 
mind  was  made  up  rather  to  trust  my  own  soul  to  the 
mercy  of  Heaven  than  your  honour's  body  to  the  tender 
compassiod  of  the  Whigs."  This  tale  carries  its  own 
commentary. 

Having  failed  to  convict  conspirators  who  had  acted 
so  c^nly,  the  government  found  it  would  be  hopeless  to 
proceed  against  those  who  had  been  arrested  on  suspicion 
only.  This  body  included  many  noblemen  "and  gentry 
of  the  fim  rank,  believed  to  ec^ertttin  Jacobite  senti* 
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ments.  The  Duke  of  Gordon,  the  Maraiii$  of  Huntly, 
the  Earls  Seafortb,  Errol,  Nithsdale,  Blarischal,  and 
Murray ;  Lords  Stormont,  Kifeythe,  Drummond,  Nahme, 
Belbaven,  and  Sinclair,  besides  many  gentlemen  of' for- 
tune and  bfluence,  were  all  confined  m  the  Tower,  or 
other  state  prisons.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  is  supposed 
to  have  been  successful  in  making  interest  with  the  Whigs 
fix  their  release,  his  Grace  proposing,  in  return,  to  give 
the  ministers  the  advantage  of  his  interest,  and  that  of 
bis  friends  upon  future  elections.  The  prisoners  were 
accordingly  dismissed  on  finding  bail. 

The  government,  however,  conceived  that  the  failure 
to  convict  the  Stirfingshire  gentlemen  accused  of  high 
treason,  (of  which  they  were  certainly  guilty,)  arose  less 
from  the  reluctance  of  witnesses  to  bear  testimony  against 
them,  tlian  in  advantages  iiffi>rded  to  them  by  the  uncer- 
tmn  and  general  provisions  of  the  Scottish  statutes  in 
cases  of  treason.  They  proposed  to  remedy  this  by  ab- 
rogating the  Scottish  law,  and  introducing  that  of  £ngland 
in  its  stead,  and  ordaining  that  treasons  committed  in 
Scotland  should  be  tried  and  decided  in  what  is  techni- 
cally called  a  Commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  i.  e. 
a  Court  of  Commissioners  appointed  for  hearing  and  de- 
ciding a  particular  cause,  or  a  set  of  causes.  This,  it 
must  be'  noticed,  contained  an  important  advantage  to  ^e 
government,  since  the  case  was  taken  from  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  and  intrusted 
to  coihmissioners  named  for  the  special  occasion,  who 
must,  of  course,  be  chosen  from  men  friendly  to  govern- 
ment, awake  to  the  alarm  arising  fit)m  any  attack  upon 
it,  and,  consequently,  likely  to  be  somewhat  prejudiced 
against  the  parties  brought  before  them,  as  accomplices 
in  such  an  enterprise.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  law, 
with  the  precision  required  by  the  English  s\'stem,  was 
decided  and  distinct  in  settling  certain  forms  ol  procedure, 
whk^h  in  Scodand,  being  left  to  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of 
the^  judges,  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  favouring  or 
distressing  the  parties  brought  before  them.  This  was  a 
dangerous  latitude  upon  political  trials,  where  every  man, 
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wfaalevCT  might  be  his  rank,  or  genera]  character  ibr  im- 
parfiafity^  was  led  to  take  a  strong  part  on  one  side  or 
other  of  the  question  out  of  which  the  criminal  interest 
had  ariseii. 

Another  part  of  the  proposed  act  was,  however,  a 
noble  boon  to  Scotland.  It  fireed  the  country  forever 
from  the  atrocious  powers  of  examination  under  torture. 
This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  currendy  practised  during 
the  reigns  of  Charies  II.  and  his  bromer  James ;  and  it 
had  been  put  in  force,  though  unfrequendy,  after  the 
Revolution.  A  greater  injustice  cannot  be  imagined,  than 
the  practice  of  torture  to  extort  confession,  although  it 
once  made  a  part  of  judicial  procedure  in  every  country 
of  Europe,  and  is  still  resorted  to  in  some  continental 
nations.  It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  a  dmid  man,  or  one 
peculiarly  sensible  to  pain,  will  confess  crimes  of  which 
ne  is  innocent,  to  avoid  or  escape  from  the  infliction  of 
extreme  torture;  while  a  villain,  of  a  hardy  disposition 
c£  mind  and  bpdy,  will  endure  the  worst  torment  that 
can  be  imposed  upon  him,  rather  than  avow  offences  of 
which  he  is  actually  guilty. 

Hie  laws  of  both  countries  conformed  but  too  well  in 
adding  ia  the  punishment  of  high  treason  certain  aggra- 
vations, which,  while  they  must  disgust  and  terrify  the 
humane  and  civilized,  tend  only  to  brutalize  the  vukar 
and  unthinking  part  of  the  spectators,  and  to  familianze 
tliem  with  acts  of  cruelty.  On  this  the  laws  of  England 
were  painfiilly  minute.  They  enjoined  that  the  traitor 
should  be  cut  down  from  the  gibbet  before  life  and  sensi- 
bility to  pain  were  extinguished — ^that  while  half-strangled, 
]A||cart  should^^  torn-  from  his  breast,  and  thrown  into 
tn^Bre — his  bq^Ql^ened  and  embowelled,  and, — omitting 
other  more  shamefully  savage  injunctions, — that  his 
corpse  should  be  quartered,  and  exposed  upon  bridges 
and  cits:  iSXSie&  and  abandoned  to  the  carrion  crow  and 

litung  that  high  treason,  as  it  implies  the 

le  government   under  which  we  live,  is 

^1  possible  crimes,  still  the  forfeiture  of 

Iocs,  and  ought  to  infer,  is  the  highest  pun- 
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bbment  which  our  mortal  state  nSbria.  AH  the  butcb* 
ery,  therefore,  which  tlie  former  laws  of  England  pre- 
scribed, only  disgusis  or  hardens  the  heart  of  the  spectator ; 
while  t!ie  apparatus  of  terror  seldom  affects  t^e'criminal, 
who  has  been  generally  led  to  commit  the  crime  by  some 
stroDg  entbiisiaslic  feeling,  either  implanted  in  bim  by 
education,  or  caught  up  uom  sympathy  with  others ;  and 
which,  as  it  leads  him  to  hazard  life  itself,  is  not  subdued 
or  daunted  by  the  additional  or  protracted  tortures,  which 
can  be  added  to  the  manner  la  which  death  is  inflicted. 

Another  penalty  annexed  to  tlie  crime  of  high  treason, 
was  the  forfeiture  of  the  estates  of  the  criminal  to  the 
crown,  to  the  disinheriting  of  his  children,  or  natural 
heirs.  There  is  something  In  this  difficult  to  reconcile 
iy  moral  feeling,  since  it  niay-,.in  stxne  d^ee,  be  termed 
visiting  the  crimes  of  the  parents  upon  the  diildren.  It 
may  be  also  alleged,  that  it  is  hard  to  forfeit  and  take 
away  from  the  lawful  hne  of  succession  property  which 
may  have  been  acquired  by  the  talents  and  kulustry  of 
the  criminal's  fOTefathers,  or,  perhaps,  by  their  meritorious 
services  to  the  state.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  considered,  that  tliere  is  something  not  unapwopriate 
in  the  punishment  of  reducing  to  poverty  the  bmily  of 
bim,  who,  by  his  attack  on  tlie  state,  might  have  wroughtt  -. 
tlie  ruin  of  thousands  of  families.  Nor  is  it  less  to  be 
admitted,  that  this  branch  of  the  punishment  has  a  quality 
always  desirable — namely,  a  strong  tendency  to  deter 
men  liora  the  crime.  High  treason  is  usually  the  ofience 
of  men  of  rank  and  wealth  ;  at  least  such,  being  the 
leaders  in  civil  war,  are  usually  selected  lor  punislinient. 
It  is  natural  tliat  such  persons,  ho\v<^^  wdlingly  ijtoy 
may  venture  their  own  persons,  shouflp^  »^  to  hesimte 
when  the  enterprise  involves  all  the  fortunes  of  their 
house,  name,  rank,  and  other  a ' 
received  perhaps  from  a  long  tra 
naturally  and  laudably  desirous  to 

The  proposal  for  extending  tl: 
into  North  Britain,  was  introdui 
bill   for  furllier    completing    ani 
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Many  of  the  Scottisi]  EoeHiben  allej^,  on  tbe  contrary, 
that  the  proposed  eoactments  were  rather  a  vbhtioQ  of 
the  national  treatyi  since  the  bill  was  directly  calculated 
to  encroach  on  the  powers  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary^' 
which  had  been  guaranteed  by  the  Union.  This  objec- 
tion was  lessened,  at  least  by  an  amendment  on  the  bil]| 
which  declared,  that  three  of  the  Judges  of  Justiciary 
(so  the  Criminal  Court  of  Scotland  is  termed)  should  be- 
always  included  in  any  Commission  of  Oyer  and  Termi- 
ner.—The  bill  passed  into  a  statute,  and  has  been  ever 
since  tbe  law  of  the  land. 

Thu^  was  the  Union  completed.  We  shall  next  en- 
deavour to  show,  in  the  phrase  of  mechanics,  how  this 
new  macliine  worked ;  or,  in  other  words,  how  this  great 
alteration  on  the  internal  Constitution  of  Great  Britain 
answer!^  the  expectations  of  those  by  wliom  the  changes 
were^iiUxKluced. 


CHAPTER  m* 

Characters  of  the  Leading  Men  in  Scotland — the  Dukes 
of  Hamilton  and  Argyle^  and  the  Earl  of  Mar — Re^ 
ception  of  the  Scottish  Meml}ers  in  Parliament — 
liifferences  between  the  Scottish  Peers  and  Common' 
ers — Reconciliation  between  them  in  consequence  of 
the  Discussion  of  the  Question,  whether  Scottish  Peers^ 
on  being  created  Peers  of  Great  Bntain,  had  a  right 
to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords — Debate  on  tJie  Question, 
tffhether  the-  Malt  Tax  ought  to  be  extended  to  Scot- 
land — Motion  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Union — n^a- 
tived  by  a  Majority  of  only  Four — Ferment  occa- 
sioned oy  the  Publication  of  Stviffs  Pamphlet  on 
«  TSe  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs.'' 

In  order  to  give  you  a  distinct  idea  of  the  situation  in 
wbfch  Great  Britain  was  placed  at  this  eventfij  'period,  I 
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shall  ^rst  sketch  the  character  of  three  or  four  of  the 
principal  persons  of  Scotland  whose  influence  had  most 
effect  in  producine  the  course  of  events  which  followed^ 
I  shall  then  explain  the  course  pursued  by  the  Scottish 
representatives  in  the  national  Parliament ;  and  diese 
preliminaries  being  discussed,  I  sliall,  .thirdly,  endeavour 
to  trace  the  general  measures  of  Britain  respecting  lier 
foreign  relations,  and  to  explain  the  effect  which  these 

Sroduced    upon    the  public   tranquillity  of    the    United 
jngdom. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  you  are  already  somewhat 
acquainted  with,  as  a  distinguished  character  during  the 
last  Parliament  of  Scotland,  when  he  headed  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  treaty  of  Union  ;  and  also  during  the  plot 
for  invading  Scotland  and  restoring  the  Stewart  famUy, 
when  he  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  leader  of 
the  Lowland  Jacobites,  those  of  tlie  Highlands*' rather 
inclining  to  the  Duke  of  Athole.  He  was  tlie  peer  of 
the  highest  rank  in  Scotland,  and  nearly  connected  wjth 
the  royal  family  ;  which  made  some  accuse  him  of  look- 
ing towards  the  crown,  a  folly  of  which  his  acknowledged 
good  sense  might'  be  allowed  to  acquit  him.  He  was 
handsome  in  person,  courtly  and  amiable  in  manners^ 
generally  popular  with  all  classes,  and  the  natural  head 
of  the  gentry  of  Lanarkshire,  many  of  whom  are  de- 
scended from  his  own  family.  Through  the  influence  of 
his  mother,  the  Duchess,  he  had  always  preserved  a 
strong  interest  among  the  Hill-men,  or  Cameronians,  who 
had  since  the  Revolution  shown  themselves  in  arms  more 
than  once ;  and,  in  case  of  a  civil  war  or  invasion,  must 
have  been  of  material  avail.  With  all  these  advantages 
of  birth,  character,  and  influence,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
had  a  defect  which  prevented  his  attaining  eminence  as  a 
political  leader,  tte  possessed  personal  valour,  as  he 
showed  in  his  last  and  tragic  scene,  but  he  was  destitute 
of  political  courage  and  decision.  Dangers  which  he 
had  bra^d  at  a  distance,  appalled  him  when  ihey  ap- 
proached near ;  he  was  apt  to  disappoint  his  friends,  as 
the   horse   who  balks  the  leap  to  which  he  has  come 
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njlantly  up,  endangers,  or  perhaps  altogether  unseats, 
bts  rider.  Even  with  this  defect,  Hamilton  was  beloved 
and  esteemed  by  Lockhart,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Tory 
party,  who  apyear  rather  to  have  regretted  his  unsteadi- 
ness as- a  weakness,  than  condenuied  it  as  a  fault. 
The  next  Scottish  nobleman,  whose  talents  made  him 

J  re-eminent  on  tlie  scene  during  this  eventful  period,  was 
ohn,  Duke  of  Arsyle,  a  person  whose  greatness  did  not 
consist  in  the  accidents  of  rank,  influence,  and  fortune, 
though  possessed  of  all  these  in  the  highest  order  whk^h 
his  country  permitted,  since  his  talents  were  such  as 
must  have  forced  him  into  distinction  and  eminence,  in 
what  humble  state  soever  he  might  have  been  bom. 
This  great  man  was  heir  of  the  ancient  house  of  Argyle, 
which  niakes  so  distinguished  a  figure  in  ScotUsh  history, 
and  whose  name  occurs  so  often  in  the  former  volumes 
of  these  Tales.  The  Duke  of  whom  we  now  speak,  was 
die  great-grandson  of  die  Marquis  of  Argyle  who  was 
beheaded  after  tlie  Restoration,  and  grandson  of  the  earl 
who  suffered  the  same  fate  under  James  H.  The  family 
liad  been  reduced  to  very  narrow  circumstances,  by  those 
repeated  acts  of  persecution. 

The  house  of  Argyle  was  indemnified  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  the  father  of  Duke  John  was  restored  to  his 
paternal  property,  and  in  compensation  for  the  injuries 
and  injustice  sustained  by  his  father  and  grandfather,  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Duke.  A  remarkable  circumstance 
which  befell  Duke  John  in  his  infancy,  would,  by  the 
pagans,  have  been  supposed  to  augur,  that  he  was  under 
the  special  care  of  Providence,  and  reserved  for  some 
great  purposes.  About  the  time,  (tradition  says  on  the 
very  day,  30th  June,  1686,)  that  his  grand&ther,  the 
Earl  Archibald,  was  about  to  be  executed,  the  heir  of 
the  Family,  then  about  seven  years  old,  feH  from  a  win- 
dow of  the  ancient  tower  at  Lethington,  near  Hadding- 
ton, the  residence  at  that  time  of  his  grandmother,  the 
Duchess  of  Lauderdale.  The  height  is  so  great,  that 
the  child  eiscapmg  unhurt,  might  be  accounted  a  kind  of 
miracle. 
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HaviBg  entered  earljr  on  a  military  fife,  to  which  his 
feinil/  had  been  long  partial,  he  distinguisbed  himself  at 
the  siege  of  Keyserswart,  under  the  eye  of  King  WilBain. 
Showing  a  rare  capacity  fort  business,  he  was  appointed 
Lord  High  Commissioner  to  the  Scottish  Parliament  in 
1705,  on  which  occasion  he  managed  so  well,  %s  to  set 
on  foot  the  treaty  of  Union,  by  carrying  through  the  Act 
for  the  appointment  of  Commissioners,  to  adjust  that 
great  national  measure.  The  Duke,  therefore,  laid  the 
first  stone  of  an  edifice,  which,  though  carried  on  upon 
an  erroneous  and  narrow  system,  was,  nevertheless,  ulti- 
mately calculated  to  be,  and  did  in  fact  prove,  the  basis 
of  universal  prosperity  to  the  United  Kingdom?.  In  the 
last  Scottish  Parliament,  his  powerful  eloquence  was  a 
principal  means  of  supporting  that  great  treaty.  Ar- 
gyle's  name  does  not  appear  in  any  list  of  the  sharers  of 
the  equivalent  money;  and  his  countrymen,  amid  the 
unpopularity  which  attached  to  the  measure,  distinguished 
him  as  having  favoured  it  fix)m  real  principle.  Indeed, 
it  is  an  honourable  part  of  this  great  man's  character, 
that,  though  bent  on  the  restoration  of  the  fortunes  of 
his  family,  sorely  abridged  by  the  mischances  of  his 
grandfather  and  great-grandfaUier,  and  by  the  extrava- 
gances of  his  father,  he  had  too  much  sense  and  too 
much  honour  ever  to  stoop  to  any  indirect  mode  of  gain- 
ing personal  advantage,  and  was  able,  in  a  venal  age,  to 
set  all  imputations  of  corruption  at  defiance ;  whereas  the 
statesman  who  is  once  detected  bartering  his  opinicHis  for 
lucre,  is  like  a  woman  who  has  lost  her  reputation,  and 
can  never  afterwards  regain  the  public  trust  and  good 
opinion  which  he  has  forfeited.  Argyle  was  rewarded, 
however,  by  being  created  an  English  Peer,  by  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Greenwich,  and  Barcm  Chathan). 

Ai^le,  after  the  Union  was  carried,  returned  to  the 
army,  and  served  under  Marlborough  with  distinguished 
reputation,  of  which  it  was  thought  that  great  general 
even  condescended  to  be  jealous.  At  least  it  is  certain 
that  there  was  no  cordiality  between  them,  it  being  un- 
derstood that  when  there  was  a  rumour  that  the  Whig 
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administration  of  Godoipbin  woidd  make  a  push  to  have 
the  Duke  created  general  for  life,  in  spite  of  the  Queen's 
pleasure  to  the  contrary,  Argyle  offered,  if  such  an  at- 
tempt should  be  made,  to  make  Marlborough  prisoner 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  victorious  army  which  he  com* 
manded.  At  this  time,  therefore,  he  was  a  steady  and 
zealous  friend  of  Harley  and  Bolingbroke,  who  were  then 
beginning  their  Tory  administration.  To  recompense 
his  valuable  support,  he  was  named  by  the  Tory  ministry 
commander-in-chief  in  Spin,  and  assured  of  all  the 
supplies  in  troops  and  money  which  might  enable  him 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  success  in  tliat  kingdom,  w  here 
the  Tories  liad  all  along  insisted  it  should  be  maintained. 
With  this  pledge,  Argyle  accepted  the  appointment,  in 
the  ambitious  hope  of  acquiring  tliat  military  renown 
which  he  principally  coveted. 

But  the  Duke's  mortification  was  extreme  in  finding, 
on  his  arrival  in  Spain,  the  British  army  in  a  state  too 
wretched  to  undertake  any  enterprise  of  moment,  and 
indeed  unfit  even  to  defend  its  positions.  The  British 
ministers  broke  the  word  they  had  pledged  for  his  sup- 
port, and  sent  him  neither  money,  supplies,  nor  reinforce- 
ments; so  that  instead  of  rivalling  Marlborough,  as  had 
been  his  ambition,  in  concjuering  territories  and  gaining 
battles,  Argyle  saw  himsclt  reduced  to  the  melancholy 
necessity  of^retiring  to  Minorca  to  save  the  wreck  of  the 
army.  The  reason  given  by  the  ministers  for  this  breach 
of  foith  was,  that  having  determined  on  that  accommoda- 
tion with  France  which  was  afterwards  termed  the  peace 
of  Uti*echt,  they  did  not  desire  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
vigour  either  in  Spain  or  any  other  quarter.  Argyle  feH 
sick  with  mortified  pride  and  resentinent.  He  struggled 
for  life  in  a  violent  fever,  and  returned  to  Britain  with 
vindictive  intentions  towards  the  ministers,  who  had,  he 
thought,  disappointed  him,  by  their  breach  of  promise, 
of  an  ample  harvest  of  glory. 

On  his  return  to  England,  the  ministers,  Harley,  now 
Earl  of  Oxford,  and  the  Lord  Bolingbroke,  endeavoured 
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to  soothe  the  Duke's  resentment  by  appointing  him  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Scotland,  and  governor  of  the  Castle 
of  Edinburgh ;  but  notwithstanding,  he  remained  a  bitter 
and  dangerous  opponent  of  their  administration,  formida- 
ble by  his  high  talents,  both  civil  and  military,  his  ready 
eloquence,  and  the  fearless  enei^  with  which  he  spoke 
and  acted.  Such  was  the  dbtinguished  John  Duke  of 
Argyle,  whom  we  shall  often  have  to  mention  in  these 
paces. 

John,  eleventh  Earl  of  Mar,  of  the  name  of  Erskine, 
was  also  a  remarkable  person  at  this  period.  He  was  a 
man  of  <]uick  parts  and  prompt  eloquence,  an  adept  in 
state  intrigues,  and  a  successful  courtier.  His  paternal 
estate  liad  been  gready  embarrassed  by  the  mbmanage- 
ment  of  his  father,  but  in  a  great  measure  redeemed  by 
his  own  prudent  economy.  He  obtained  the  command 
of  a  regiment  of  foot,  but  though  we  are  about  to  see 
him  at  the  head  of  an  army,  it  does  not  appear  that  Mar 
bad  given  his  mind  to  military  affairs,  or  acquired  expe- 
rience by  going  on  actual  service.  His  father  had  been 
a  Whig,  and   professed  Revolution   principles,  and   the 

E resent  Earl  entered  life  bearing  the  same  colours.  He 
rou^ht  forward  in  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  tiie  pro- 
posal for  the  treaty  of  Union,  and  was  one  of  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners  for  settling  the  prelirabary  articles. 
Bein^  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland  during  the  last 
Scottish  Parliament,  he  supported  the  treaty  both  with 
eloquence  and  address.  Mar  does  not  appear  amongst 
tliose  who  received  any  portion  of  the  equivalents ;  but 
as  he  lost  his  secretaryship  by  the  Union,  he  was  created 
keeper  of  the  signet,  with  a  pendon,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  English  Privy  Council.  Upon  the  celebrated 
change  of  the  administration  in  1710,  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
then  one  of  the  fifteen  peers  who  represented  the  nobility 
of  Scodand,  passed  over  to  the  new  ministers,  and  was 
created  one  of  th^  Britbh  secretaries  of  state.  In  this 
capacity  he  was  much  employed  in  the  affairs  of  Scot- 
land, and  in  managing  such  matters  as  they  had  to  do  in 
the  Highlands.     His  large  estate  upon  the  river  Dee  in 
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Aberdeeoshirey  called  tbe  for^  of  Braemar,  placed  him 
at  the  bead  of  a  coDsideraUe  Highland  follo^ng  of  his 
own,  which  readered  \i  more  easy  for  him,  as  dispenser 
of  ihe  bounties  of  government,  to  establish  an  interest 
among  the  chieis,  whicb  ultimately  had  fatal  consequences 
to  them  and  to  himself. 

Such  were  the  three  principal  Scottish  nobles  on  whom 
the  aflairs  of  Scotland,  at  that  uncertam  period,  very 
much  depended.  We  are  next  to  give  some  account  of 
die  manner  in  which  the  forty-five  members,  whom  the 
Union  had  setded  to  be  the  proportbn  indulged  to  Scot-, 
land  as  her  share  of  the  legislature,  were  received  in  the 
Eddish  senate. 

And  here  it  must  be  noticed,  that  although  individually 
tbe  Scottish  members  were  cordially  received  in  London, 
and  in  sodeQr  saw  or  felt  no  prejudice  whatever  existing 
against  them  on  account  of  their  birth-fdace,  and  though 
there  was  no  dislike  exhibited  against  them  individually, 
yet  ibey  were  soon  made  sensible  that  their  presence  in 
the  senile  was  as  unacceptable  to  the  English  members, 
as  the  arrival  of  a  body  of  strange  rams  in  a  pasture, 
where  a  flock  of  the  same  animals  have  been  feeding  for 
some  time.  The  contentions  between  those  who  are  in 
possession  and  the  new  comers,  are  in  that  case  carried 
to  a  gl^at  height,  and  occasion  much  noise  and  many  en- 
counters ;  and  fi>r  a  long  time  the  smaller  band  of  strangers 
are  observed  to  herd  together,  and  to  avoid  intermingling 
with  the  origbal  possessors,  nor,  if  they  attempt  to  do 
30,  are  they  cordially  received. 

This  same  species  of  discord  was  visible  between  the 
neat  body  of  me  English  House  of  Commons  and  the 
Handful  of  Scottish  members  introduced  among  them  by 
tbe  Union.  It  was  so  much  the  case,  that  the  national 
prejudices  of  English  and  Scots  pitted  against  each  other, 
ev^  bterfered  with  and  overcame  tbe  political  dlfier- 
ences,  by  which  the  conduct  and  votes  of  the  represent- 
atives of  both  nations  would  have  been  otherwise  regu- 
lated. The  Scottish  members,  for  example,  found  tbeni- 
sdves  jieglected,  thwarted,  and  overborne  by  numbers. 
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on  many  occasions  tvhere  they  conceived  the  imniedtate 
interests  of  their  country  were  concerned,  and  where 
they  thought  that,  in  courtesy  and  common  fairness,  they, 
as  the  peculiar  representatives  of  Scotland,  ought  to  have 
been  aUowed  somediing  more  than  dieir  smaU  jpiopottkm 
of  five-and-forty  votes.  The  opinion  even  of  a  single 
member  of  parliament  is  listened  to  with  some  deference, 
when  the  matter  discussed  intimately  concerns  the  shire 
or  burgh  which  he  represents,  because  he  obtains  credit 
for  halting  made  himself  more  master  of  the  case  than 
others  who  are  less  interested.  And  it  was  surely  natu- 
ral for  the  Scots  to  claim  similar  deference  when  speak- 
ing in  behalf  of  a  wliole  kingdom,  whose  wants  and  whose 
advantages  could  be  known  to  none  in  the  house  so 
thoroughly  as  to  themselves.  But  they  were  far  from 
experiencing  thie  courtesy  which  they  expected.  It  H'as 
expressly  refused  to  them  in  the  following  instances. 

1.  The  alteration  of  the  law  of  high  treason,  already 
mentioned,  was  a  subject  of  discord.  The  Scottish  mem- 
bers were  sufficiently  desirous  that  their  law,  in  this  par- 
ticular, should  be  modelled  anew,  by  selecting  the  best 
parts  of  the  system  of  both  countries,  and  this  would 
certainly  have  been  the  most  equitable  course.  But  the 
English  law,  in  this  particular,  was  imposed  on  Scotland 
widi  litde  exceptbn  or  modification. 

2.  Another  struggle  for  national  advantage  occurred 
respecting  the  drawbacks  of  duty  allowed  upon  fish  cured 
in  Scotland.  This  advantage  the  Scottii^  merchants 
had  a  right  to,  by  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  which  expressly 
declared,  that  tliere  should  be  a  free  communication  of 
trade  and  commercial  privileges  between  the  kingdoms, 
so  that  the  Scottish  as  well  as  the  English  merchant  was 
entitled  to  these  drawbacks.  To  this  the  English  an- 
swered, that  the  salt  widi  which  the  Scottish  fish  were 
cured  before  the  Union,  had  not  paid  the  high  English 
duty,  and  that  to  grant  drawbacks  upon  goods  so  pre- 
pared, would  be  'to  return  to  the  Scottish  trader  sums 
which  he  had  never  advanced.  There  was  some  reason, 
no  doubt,  in  the  objection ;  but  in  so  great  a  .transaction 
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as  the  Union  of  two  kingdoms,  there  must  have  occurred 
'rircumstances  which,  for  one  cause  or  another,  must 
necessarily  create  an  advantage  to  individuals  of  the  one 
country  or  tlie  other;  and  it  seemed  ungracious  in  the 
wealthy  kingdom  of  England  to  grudge  to  tlie  poorer 
people  of  Scotland  so  trifling  a  benefit  attendant  on  so 
important  a  measure.  Hie  English  Parliament  did  ac- 
cordingly at  last  agree  to  this  drawback ;  but  the  action 
lost  its  grace  from  the  obvious  unwillingness  with  which 
the  advantage  was  conceded,  and,  as  frequendy  happens, 
the  giving  up  the  point  in  question  did  not  conagn  to 
oblivion  the  acrimcmy  of  the  discussions  whk^h  it  had 
occasioned.  The  debates  on  the  sevend  questions  we 
have  just  noticed,  all  occurred  in  the  sessions  d'the  British 
Parlmment  during  which  the  Union  was  completed. 

In  1710,  Queen  Anne,  becoming  weary  of  her  Whig 
ministers,  as  I  will  tell  you  more  at  length,  took  an  of>- 
portuniQr  to  dbmiss  them,  upon  finding  the  voice  of  the 
country  unfavourable  to  them,  in  the  fbolbh  affitir  of  Sach- 
everel;  and,  as  is  the  usual  course  in  such  cases,  she 
dbsolved  the  Parliament  in  which  the  administration  had 
a  majority,  and  assembled  a  new  one. 

The  Tory  ministry,  like  all  ministers  entering  on  office, 
endeavoured,  b^  civiW  or  promises,  to  gain  the  support 
of  every  descnptbn  of  men ;  and  the  Scottish  members, 
who,  after  all,  made  up  forty-five  votes,  were  not  alto- 
gether neglected.  The  new  ministry  boasted  to  the 
representatives  of  North  Britain,  that  the  present  Parlia- 
ment consisted  chiefly  of  independent  country  gentle- 
men, who  would  do  impartial  justice  to  all  parts  of 
Britain,  and  that  Scotland  should- have  nothing  to  com- 
phin  of. 

An  opportunity  speedily  occurred  of  proving  the  sin- 
cerity of  these  promises.  It  must  first  be  remarked^ 
thi^  the  oppoation  made  to  the  measures  of  Govern- 
ment had  hitherto  been  almost  entirely  on  die  side  of 
the  Scottish  members  in  the  Lower  House,  who  had 
pirsued  the  policy  of  threatening  to  leave  the.  adminis- 
tration in  a  minority  in  trying  questions,  by  passing  in  a 
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body  to  the  opposition ;  a  line  of  political  tactics  wbich 
wiU  always  give  to  a  small  but  united  band  a  certain 
weight  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  nicely  balanced 
cniestions  frequently  occur,  and  forty-five  votes  may  turn 
the  scale  one  way  or  other.  By  this  policy  the  Sottish 
commoners  had  sometimes  produced  a  favourable  issue 
on  points  in  which  their  country  was  concerned.  But 
such  was  not  the  practice  of  the  representatives  of  the 
peerage,  who,  having  some  of  them  high  rank,  with  but 
small  fortunes  to  sustain  it,  were  for  a  time  tolerably  tracta- 
ble, voting  regularly  along  with  the  ministers  in  power.  A 
question,  bow^'er,  arose  of  which  we  shall  speak  presendy 
concerning  the  privileges  of  their  own  order,  which  dis- 
turbed this  interested  and  self>seeking  course  of  jpolic^. 
Another  reason  for  the  lukewarmness  of  the  Scottish 
Peers,  was,  that  the  commoners  of  Scotland  had  been 
active  on  two  occaskms,  in  which  they  had  interposed 
barriers  against  the  exoi4)itant  power  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  first  was,  an  enactment  passed  rendering  the  eldest 
sons  of  Scottish  peers  incapable  of  sitting  as  members  in 
^  House  of  Commons.  This  incapacity  was  imposed, 
because,  being  of  the  same  rank  or  status  as  the  nobility, 
it  was  considered  that  the  eklest  sons  of  the  nobles  were, 
like  their  fathers,  virtually  represented  by  the  sixteen 
Scottish  Peers  sent  to  the  Upper  House.  The  second 
regulation  displeasing  to  the  Peerage  was  that  which 
rendered  illegal  the  votes  of  such  electors  in  Scotland, 
as,  not  being  possessed  in  their  own  right  of  the  qualifi- 
cation necessary  by  law,  had  obtained  a  temporary  con- 
veyance of  a  freehold  qualification  of  the  necessary 
amount,  which  they  bound  themselves  to  restore  to  the 
person,  by  whom  it  was  lent,  for  the  purpose  of  voting 
at  elections.  The  effect  of  this  law  was  to  destroy  an 
indirect  mode  by  which  the  Peers  had  attempted  to  in- 
terfere in  the  election  of  the  commoners.  For  before 
this  provisbn,  although  a  peer  could  not  himself  appear 
or  vote  for  the  election  of  a  commoner,  he  might,  by 
cutting  his  crown-holding  into  qualifications  of  the  neces- 
sary amount^  and  distributing  them  among  confidential 
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persons,  |daoe  so  maaty  fictitious  vdera  on  die  ndt,  as 
might  cot-vote  diose  real  proprietors,  in  whom  the  consti* 
ttition  vested  the  right  of  election.  These  two  kws 
show  that  the  Scottish  members  ct  the  House  0(  Com- 
mons were  ahve  to  the  value  of  their  oonstitutional  rights, 
and  the  danger  to  their  freedom  .from  the  interfeienoe 
of  the  peers  in  elections  U>  the  Lower  House.  These 
ffi^rences  occasioned  some  coldness  between  the  Sixteen 
Peers  and  the  Scottish  Members  of  Parliament,  and  pre- 
vented fix*  a  time  a  f  aparati—  between  them  in  cases 
where  the  interests  of  then*  common  country  seemed  to 
require  it.  The  following  incident,  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready alluded,  put  an  end  to  thb  coldness. 

Queen  Anne,  in  the  course  of  her  administratioo,  had 
begun  to  withdraw  her  fiivours  from  the  Whigs  and  confer 
than  upon  the  Tories,  even  upon  such  as  were  supposed 
to  have  embraced  the  Jacobite  mterest.  Among  these, 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  being  conspicuous,  be  was,  ia 
addition  to  his  other  tides,  created  a  peer  of  Great 
Britain,  by  the  tide  of  the  Duke'  of  Brandon.  A  amilar 
exertion  of  tiie  Queen's  prerc^ative  had  already  beeto 
made  in  die  case  of  the  Duke-of  Queensberry,  who  had 
been  called  to  the  Britbh  peerage,  by  the  title  ct  Duke 
of  Dover.  But  notwithsumding  this  precedent,  there 
was  violent  opposition  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  taking 
his  seat  as  a  Britbh  peer.  It  was  said  no  Scottish  noble 
couM  Sit  in  diat  House  by  any  other  title  than  as  one  of 
the  sixteen  Peers,  to  winch  number  the  peerage  of  that 
kingdom  had  been  restricted  as  an  adequate  representa- 
tion ;  and  the  opposition  pretended  to  see  great  danger 
in  opening  any  other  way  to  their  getting  into  the  Upper 
House,  even  through  the  grant  of  the  Sovereign,  than 
the  elecdon  of  their  own  number.  The  feUacy  of  this 
reasoning  is  obvious,  seeing  it  was  allowed  on  all  hands 
that  the  Queen  could  have  made  any  Scotsman  a  British 
peer,  providing  he  was  not  a  peer  in  his  own  country. 
Thus  the  Scottish  peerage  were  likely  to  be  placed  in  a 
very  awkward  situation.  They  were  peers  already,  as 
lar  as  the  question  of  all  personal  privileges  went ;   but 
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because  they  were  such,  it  was^  aigaed  that  tliey  were 
not  capabte  of  holding  tiie  additional  privilege  of  sitting 
as  legislators,  which  U  was  admitted  the  Queen  could 
confer,  wi^h  all  other  inununities,  npon  any  Scottish  com- 
moner. Their  case  was  that  of  the  bat  in  the  fable, 
who  was  rejected  both,  by  birds  and  mice,  because  she 
had  some  alliance  with  each  of  them.  A  Scottis^i  peer, 
not  b^ng  one  of  the  elected  fifteen,  could  not  be  a 
legislator  in  his  own  country,  for  the  Scottish  Parliament 
was  abolished ;  and  according  to  this  doctrine,  he  had 
become,  for  no  reason  that  can  be  conjectured,  incapable 
of  being  called  to,  the  British  House  of  Peers,  to  whiph 
the  King  could  summon  by  his  will  any  one  save  himself 
and  his  co-peers  of  Scotland.  Nevertheless,  the  House 
of  Peers,  after  a  long  debate,  and  by  a  narrow  majority, 
decided  that  no  Scottish  peer  being  created  a  peer  of 
Great  Britain  since  the  Union,  had  a  right  to  sit  in  that 
bouse.  The  Seottbh  peers,  highly  offended  at  the  de- 
cision, drew  up  a  remonstrance  to  the  Queen,4n  which 
they  complained  of  it  as  an  mfringement  of  the  Union, 
mid  a  mark  of  disgrace  put  upon  me  whole  peerage  of 
Scotland.  The  rescdution  of  the  House  of  Peers  was 
afterwards  altered,  and  many  of  the  Scottish  nobility 
have,  at  various  periods,  been  created  peers  of  Great 
Britain. 

But  during  the  time  while  it  remained  binding,  it  pro- 
duced a^  considerable  change  in  the  temper  of  the  Scot- 
tish peers,  and  brought  them  to  form  a  closer  union  among 
themselves  and  with  the  commons.  Influenced  by  these 
feelings  of  resentment,  and  by  the  energy  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  they  bestirred  themselves  to  resist  the  exten- 
sion of  the  malt  tax  to  Scotland. 

This  tax,  which  the  Scots  dreaded  peculiarly,  because 
it  imposed  upon  their  malt  a  duty  equal  to  that  levied  in 
England,  had  been  especially  canvassed  in  the  course  of 
the  treaty  of  Union ;  and  it  had  finally  been  agreed  that 
Scotland  should  not  pay  the  tax  during  the  continuance 
pf  the  war.  In  point  of  strict  right,  the  Scots  had  little 
to  say,  excepting  that  the  peace  with  Spain  was  not  yet 
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prodaimed,  which  might  have  enaUed  them  to  claim  a 
delay,  but  not  an  exemption  fix)m  the  imposition^  In 
point  of  equity,  there  was  more  to  be  pleaded.  The 
hwAey  grown  in  Scotland,  being  raised  on  an  inferior  soil^ 
is  not,  at  least  was  not  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  worth 
more  than  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  intrinsic  vdue  of 
that  raised  on  the  fertile  soil,  and  under  the  fine  climate, 
of  England.  If,  therefore,  the  same  duty  was  to  be  laid 
on  the  same  quantity  as  in  South  Britain,  the  poorer 
country  would  be  taxed  in  a  double  or  triple  proportion 
to  that  which  was  better  able  to  bear  the  burden.  Two 
Scottish  peers,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
and  two  commoners,  Cockbum,  younger  of  Qrmiston, 
and  Lockhart  of  Camwath,  a  Whig  and  Tory  of  each 
bouse,  were  deputed  to  wait  upon  Queen  Anne,  and 
represent  the  dangerou#discontents  which  the  imposition  of 
a  tax  so  unequal  as  that  upon  malt  was  likely  to  occa-' 
sion  in  so  poor  a  country  as  Scotland.  This  was  stated 
to  her  Majesty  personally,  who  returned  the  answer 
ministers  had  put  mto  her  mouth — •**'  She  was  sorry,"  she 
said,  "that  her  people  of  Scotlatid  thought  they  had 
reason  to  complam ;  but  she  thought  tliey  drore  their 
resentment  too  far,  and  wi^ed  they  would  not  repeat  it." 
The  war,  however,  being  ended  by  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  the  English  proposed  to  extend  the  obnoxious 
tax  to  Scotland.  The  debates  in  both  houses  became 
very  animated.  The  Enjlish  testi6ed  some  contempt 
for  the  poverty  of  Scotland,  while  the  Scottish  members, 
on  the  other  hand,  retorted  fiercely,  that  the  Ekiglish 
took  advantage  of  their  great  majority  of  numbers  and 
privilege  pf  place,  to  say  more  than,  man  to  man,  they 
would  dare  to  answer.  The  Scottish  peers  in  the  Upper 
H6use  mamtained  the  cause  of  the  country  with  equal 
velieraence.  But  the  issue  was,  the  duty  was  imposed, 
with  a  secret  assurance  on  the  part  of  ministers  that  it 
was  not  to  be  exacted.  This  last  indulgence  was  what 
Scotland,  strictly  speaking,  was  not  entitled  to  look  for, 
since  her  own  Estates  had  prevk)us]y  conceded  the  ques- 
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lion;  and  they  had  no  right  to  expect  from  the  British 
Parliament  a  boon,  which  their  own,  while  making  the 
bargain,  had  neglected  to  stipulate.  But  they  felt  they 
had  been  treated  with  haughtiness  and  want  of  courtesy 
in  the  course  of  the  debate ;  and  so  great  was  their  re- 
sentment, that  in  a  general  meeting  of  the  forty-five 
Scottish  members,  they  came  to  the  resolution  to  move 
ibr  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  as  an  experiment  which 
had  i&iled  in  the  good  effects  it  was  expected  to  produce 
— which  resolution  was  also  adopted  by  the  Scottish 
peers.     It  was  supported   by  Scottish  members  of  all 

Sartiesv  Whigs^  and  Revolutionbts,  as  well  as  Tories  and 
acobites  ;  and  as  all  the  English  Whigs,  who,  bein|  ta 
<^ce,  were  so  eager  for  the  establishment  of  the  Uukhi, 
were  nowy  when  in  opposition,  as  eager  for  its  dissolu- 
tion, its  defence  rested  with  the  E%lish  Tories,  by  whom 
it  had  been  originaHy  opposed  at  every  stage  of  its 
progress.  ,This  important  treaty,  which  invdved  so 
much  of  i^tional  happiness,  stood  in  danger  of  sharing 
the  kxe  of  a  young  fruit-tree,  cut  down  by  an  ignoraol 
gardener,  because  it  bears  no  fruit  in  the  season  after  it 
has  been  planted. 

The  motbn  for  the  dfesolution  of  the  Union  was 
brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Find- 
later  and  Seafield — ^that  very  Lord  Findkter  and  Sea- 
field,  who,  being  Chancellor  of  the  Scottish  Parliament 
by  which  the  treaty  was  adjusted,  signed  the  last  adjourn- 
ment of  his  country's  representatives  with  the  jeering 
observation,  tba^  "there  was  an  end  of  an  old  song." 
His  lordship,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  embarrass- 
ment, arising  from  the  recollection  of  his  own  inconsist-- 
ency,  had  the  assurance  to  move  that  this  "old  song" 
should  be  resumed,  and  the  Vnifm  aboli^ed,  on  account 
•^  of  the  four  following  alleged  grievances : — 1.  The  abo- 
lition of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland ;  2.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  English  law  of  High  Treason ;  3.  The 
incapacity  of  Scottish  peers  to  be  called  to  Parliament 
as  peers  of  Britain ;  4.  The  imppsition  of  the  malt  tax. 
None    of  tliese   reasons  of  complaint  vjpdicated   Lord 
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Findlater's  proposition.  1.  The  abolition  of  the  Privr 
Council  was  a  boon  rather  than  a  grievance  to  Scotland, 
which  that  oppressive  body  had  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

2.  The  English  treason  law  was  probably  more  sev6re 
in  some  particulars  than  that  of  Scotland,  but  it  had  the 
undeniable  advantage  of  superior  certainty  and  precision. 

3.  The  incapacity  of  the  Scottish  peers  was  indeed  an 
encroachment  upon  their  privileges,  but  it  was  capable 
of  being  reversed,  and  has  been  reversed  accordingly, 
without  the  necessity  of  destroying  the  Union.  4.  If 
the  malt  tax  was  a  grievance,  it  was  one  which  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners,  and  his  lordship  amongst  others,  had 
under  their  view  during  the  progress  of  the  treaty,  and 
to  which  they  had  formally  subjected  their  country,  and 
were  not,  therefore,  entitled  to  complain,  as  if  something 
new  or  unexpectetd  bad  happened,  when  the  English 
availed  themselves  of  a  stipulation  to  which  they  them- 
selv^  bad  consented. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  supported  the  motion  for  abro- 
gating the  Union,  with  far  more  energy  than  had  been 
displayed  by  Lord  Findlat^r.  He  declared,  that  when 
he  advocated  the  treaty  of  Union,  it  was  for  the  sole 
reason  that  he  saw  no  other  mode  of  securing  the  Protest- 
ant succession  to  the  throne;  he  had  changed  his  mind 
on  that  subject,  and  thought  other  remedies  as  capable 
of  securing  that  great  point.  On  the  insults  and  injuries 
which  had  been  unsparingly  flung  upon  Scotland  and 
Scotsmen,  he  spoke  like  a  high-minded  and  high-spirited 
man ;  and  to  those  who  had  hinted  reproaches  against 
Km,  as  having  deserted  his  party,  he  replied,  that  he 
scorned  the  imputations  they  threw  Out,  as  much  as  he 
despised  their  understanding. 

This  bold  cautor  came  nearest  to  speaking  out  the  real 
cause  of  the  universal  discontent  ,of  the  Scottish  mem- 
bers, which  was  less  the  pressure  of  any  actual  grievance, 
than  the  sense  of  the  habitually  insulting  and  injurious 
manner  in  which  they  were  treated  by  the  English  mem- 
bers, as  if  the  representatives  of  some  inferior  and  subju- 
gated province.     But  personal   resentment,  or  ofFencfed 
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national  pride,  however  powerful,  ought  not  to  have  been 
admitted  as  reasons  for  altering  a  national  enactment, 
wliich  had  been  deliberately  and  seriously  entered  into ; 
for  the  welfare  of  posterity  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
vindictive  feeling  of  the  present  generation. 

The  debate  on  Lord  Findlater's  motion  was  very  ani- 
mated, and  it  was  wonderful  to  see  the  energy  with 
which  the  Tories  defended  that  Union  which  they  had 
opposed  in  ^very  stage,  while  the  Whigs,  equally .  in- 
consbtent,  attempted  to  pull  down  the  fabric  which 
their  own  hands  had  been  so  active  in  rearing.  The 
former,  indeed,  could  plead,  that,  though  they  had.  not 
desired  to  have  a  treaty  of  Union,  yet,  such  having  been 
once  made,  and  the  ancient  constitutions  of  both  coun- 
tries altered  and  accommodated  to  it,  there  was  no  incon- 
sistency in  their  being  more  willing  it  should  remain,  than 
tliat  the  principles  of  the  constitution  should  be  rendered 
ttie  subject  ot  such  frequent  changes  and  tamperings. 
The  inconsistency  of  the  Whigs  hardly  admits  of  equal 
apology. 

The  division  upon  the  qu&stion  was  so  close,  that  it 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  ftmr  only ;  so  nearly  had 
that  important  treaty  received  its  death-blow  witlun  six 
years  alter  it  was  entered  into. 

Shortly  after  this  hairbreadth  escape,  for  such  we  may 
surely  term  it,  another  circumstance  occurred,  tending 
strongly  to  show  with  what  sensitive  jealousy  the  Scots 
of  that  day  regarded  any  reflections  on  their  country. 
The  two  great  parties  of  Whig  and  Tory,  the  former 
forming  the  Opposition,  and  the  latter  the  Ministerial 
parly,  besides  their  regular  war  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, had  maintained  a  skirmishing  warfare  of  pamphlets 
and  lampoons,  many  of  them  written  by  persons  of  dis- 
tinguished talent. 

Of  these,  the  celebrated  Sir  Richard  Steele  wrote  a 
tract,  called  the  Crisisy  which  was  widely  circulated  by 
the  Whigs.  The  still  more  able  Jonathan  Swift,  the  in- 
timate fiiend  and  advocate  of  the  existing  ministers, 
published   (but  anonymously)   a  reply,  entitled   "  The 
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Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs  set  forth,  in  their  encourage- 
ment of  the  author  of  the  Crisis."  It  was  a  sarcastic, 
poh'tical  lampoon  against  the  Whigs  and  their  champion, 
interspersed  with  bitter  reflections  upon  the  Duke  of 
ArgyJe  and  his  country. 

In  this  composition,  the  author  gives  rein  to  his  preju- 
dices against  the  Scottish  nation.  He  grudged  that, Scot- 
land should  have  been  admitted  into  comraerdal  privi- 
leges, by  means  of  this  Union,  from  which  Ireland  was 
excluded.  The  natural  mode  of  redressing  this  inequal- 
ity, was  certamly  to  put  all  the  three  nations  on  a  similar 
footing.  But  as  nothing  of  this  kind  seemed  at  that 
time  practicable,  Swift  accused  the  Scots  of  afi^ctation, 
in  pretending  to  quarrel  with  the  terms  of  a  treaty  which 
was  so  much  in  their  favour,  and  supposes  that  while 
carrying  on  a  debate,  under  pretence  of  abrogating  the 
Union,  they  were  all  the  while  in  agony  lest  they  should 
prove*  successfiil.  Acute  observer  of  men  and  motives 
as  he  was,  Swift  was  in  this  instance  mistaken.  Less 
sharp-sighted  than  this  celebrated  author,  and  blinded  by 
their  own  exasperated  pride,  the  Scots  were  desirous  of 
wreaking  their  revenge  at  the  expense  of  a  treaty  which 
contained  so  many  latent  advantages,  in  the  same  manner 
as  an  intoxicated  man  vents  his  rage  at  the  expense  of 
valuable  furniture  or  irnportant  papers.  In  the  pamphlet 
which  gave  so  much  offence.  Swift  denounced  the  Union 
"  as  a  project  for  which  there  could  not  possibly  be  as- 
signed the  least  reason ;"  and  he  defied  "  any  mortal  to 
name  one  single  advantage  that  England  could  ever  ex- 
pect from  such  a  Union."  The  necessity^  he  justly,  but 
offensively,  imputes  to  the  Scots  refusing  to  settle  the 
Crown  on  the  line  of  Hanover,  when,  according  to  the 
satirist,  it  was  thought  "highly  dangerous  to  leave  that 
part  of  the  island,  inhabited  by  a  poor,  fierce,  northern 
people,  at  liberty  to  put  themselves  under  a  different 
king."  He  censures  Godolphin  highly  for  suffering  the 
Act  of  Security  to  pass,  by  which  the  Scots  assumed 
the  privilege  of  universally  arming  themselves.     *'Tho 
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Union,  he  allows,  became  necessaiy,  because  it  might 
have  cost  England  a  year  or  two  oi  war  to  reduce  the 
Scots."     In  this  admission,  Swift  pronounces  the  highest 

Cegyric  on  the  treaty,  since  the  one  or  two  years  of 
tilities  might  have  only  been  the  recommencement  of 
that  war,  which  had  blazed  inextinguishably  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  had  been  a  friend,  even  a  patron, 
of  the  satirist,  but  that  was  when  he  acted  with  Oxford 
and  Bolingbroke,  in  the*  earlier  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration, at  which  time  he  gratified  at  once  their  party 
spirit  and  his  own  animosity,  by  attacking  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  declining  to  join  in  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  that  great  general.  While  Argyle  was  in  Spam,  Swift 
had  addressed  a  letter  to  him  in  that  delicate  style  of 
flattery,  of  which  he  was  as  great  a  toaster  as  of  every 
power  of  satirical  sarcasm.  But  when  the  Duke  returned 
to  Britain,  embittered  agamst  ministers  by  their  breach 
of  promise  to  supply  him  with  money  and  reinforcements, 
and  declared  himself  the  unrelenting  opponent  of  diem, 
their  party,  and  their  measures.  Swift,  their  intimate  con"* 
fidant  and  partisan,  espoused  their  new  quarrel,  and  ex- 
changed the  panegyrics  of  which  the  Duke  had  been 
the  obiect,  for  poignant  satire.  Of  the  number  of  the 
Scottish  nobility,  he  talks  as  one  of  the  great  evils  of 
the  Union,  and  asks  if  it  were  ever  reckoned  as  an  ad- 
vantage to  a  man  who  was  about  to  marry  a  woman  much 
his  inferior,  and  without  a  groat  to  her  fortune,  that  she 
brought  in  her  train  a  numerous  retinue  of  retainers  and 
dependents.  He  is  supposed  to  have  aimed  paiticulai-ly 
at  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  his  brother,  Lord  Islay,  in 
these  words*: — "  I  could  point  out  some  with  great  titles, 
who  affected  to  appear  very  vigorous  for  dissolving  the 
Union,  although  their  whole  revenue,  before  that  period, 
would  have  ill  maintained  a  Welsh  justice  of  peace,  and 
have  since  gathered  more  money  than  ever  any  Scots- 
man who  had  jiot  travelled  could  form  an  idea  of." 

These  shafts  of  satire  against  a  body  of  men  so, sensi- 
tive and  vindictive  as  the  Scots  had  lately  shown  them- 
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selves,  and  directed  also  against  a  person  of  tlie  Duke 
of  Argyle's  talents  and  consequence,  were  not  likely, 
as  the  ministers  well  knew,  to  be  passed  over  lightly, 
either  by  those  who  felt  aggrieved,  or  the  numerous 
opposition  party,  who  were  sure  to  avail  themselves 
oF^ch  an  op;)ortunity  for  pressing  home  a  charge 
fl|ainst.  Swift,  whom  all  men  believed  to  be  the  author 
of  the  tiact,  and  under  whose  shafts  they  had  suft'ered 
both  as  a  party  and  as  individuals.  The  ministry,  there- 
fore, formed  a  plan  to  elude  an  attack,  which  might  have 
been  attended  with  evil  consequences  to  so  valued  and 
valuable  a  partisan. 

They  were  in  the  right  to  have  premeditated  a  sclterne 
of  defence,  or  rather  of  evasion,  for  the  accusation  w$is 
taken  up  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Wharton, 
a  nobleman  of  high  talent,  and  not  less  eager  in  the  task, 
that  the  satirist  had  published  a  character  of  the  ELarl 
himself,  drawn  when  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in 
which  he  was  painted  in  the  most  detestable  colours. 
Wliarton  made  a  motion,  concluding  that  the  honour  of 
the  House  was  concerned  in  discovering  tlie  villanous 
author  of  so  false  and  scandalous  a  libel,  that  justice 
might  be  done  to  the  Scottish  nation.  The  Lord  Treas-  * 
urer  Oxford  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  author,  and 
readily  concurred  in  an  order  for  taking  into  custody  the 
publisher  and  printer  of  tlie  pamphlet  complained  of. 
On  the  next  day,  the  Earl  of  Mar  informed  the  House, 
that  he,  as  Secretary  of  State,  had  raised  a  prosecution 
in  her  Majesty's  name  against  John  Barber.  This  coui-se 
was  intended,  and  had  the  effect,  to  screen  Swift;  for, 
when  the  printer  was  himself  made  the  object  of  a  prose- 
cution, he  could  not  be  used  as  an  eyidence  against  tlie 
author,  whom,  and  not  the  printer  or  publisher,  it  was 
tlie  purpose  of  the  Whigs  to  prosecute.  Enraged  at 
being  deprived  of  their  prey,  the  House  of  Peei-s  ad- 
dressed the  Queen,  stating  the  atrocity  of  the  libel,  and 
beseeching  her  Majesty  to  issue  at  proclamation  offering 
a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  author.  The  Duke  of 
Aigyle  and  the  Scottish  Lords,  who  would  have  perhap» 
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acted  with  a  truer  sense  of  dignity,  had  they  passed  over 
such  calumnies  with  contempt,  pressed  their  address  on 
tJie  Queen  by  personal  remonstrance,  and  a  reward  of 
three  hundred  pounds  was  ofered  for  ihe  discovery  of  the 
writer. 

Every  one  knew  Swift  to  be  the  person  aimed  at  as 
the  author  of  the  offensive  tract.  But  he  remained, 
nevertlieless,  safe  from  legal  detection. 

Thus  I  have  given  you  an  account  of  some,  though 
not  of  the  whole  debates,  which  the  Union  was,  in.  its 
operation,  the  means  of  exciting  in  the  first  British  Par- 
liament The  narrative  affords  a  melancholy  proof  of 
the  errore  into  which  the  wisest  and  best  statesmen  are 
hurried,  when,  instead  of  considering  important  public 
measures  calmly  and  dispassionately,  they  regard  diem  in 
die  erroneous  hglit,  in  which  they  are  presented  by  per- 
sonal feeling  and  party  prejudices.  Men  do  not  in  the 
latter  case  ask,  whether  the  public  will  be  benefited  or 
injured  by  the  enactment  under  consideration,  but  whether 
their  own  party  will  reap  most  advantage  by  defending 
or  opposing  it. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Influence  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  over  Queen 
Anne — Trial  of  Doctor  Sacheverel — Unpopularity 
of  the  Whigs — their  Dismissal  from  the  Ministry — 
Accession  of  Harley  and  the  Tory  Party  to  Power — 
Peace  of  Utrecht — Plan  of  the  Queen  for  bringing 
in  her  Brother^  ihe  CJievalier  de  St,  George,  as  Suc- 
cessor to  the  Throne — Intrigues  of  Viscount  lioling- 
brokefor  the  same  end — Duel  between  the  DuTce  of 
Hamilton  and  Lord  Mohun — Mission  of  BolingbroJce 
to  Paris, 

In  my  last  chapter  I  detailed  to  you  the  consequences 
of  the  Union,  and  told  you  how  the  unfair,  unkind,  and 
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disparagiDg  reception  which  the  English  afTorded  to  the 
Scottish  members  in  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons, 
although  treating  them  in  their  private  capacities  with 
every  species  of  kindness,  liad  very  nearly  occasioned 
the  breach  of  the  treaty.  I  must  now  retrace  the  same 
ground,  to  give  you  *a  more  distinct  idea  how  Britain 
stood  in  general  politics,  independent  of  ti)e  frequent  and  . 
fretful  bickerings  between  England  and  Scotland  in  the 
British  Parliament. 

King  William,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  died  in 
1701,  little  lamented  by  his  subjects,  for  though  a  man 
of  great  ability,  he  was  too  cold  and  phlegmatic  to  in- 
spire affection,  and  besides  he  was  a  foreigner.  In  Scot- 
land his  memory  was  little  reverenced  by  any  party. 
The  Highlanders  remembered  Glencoe,  the  Lowlanders 
could  not  forget  Darien :  the  Episcopalians  resented  the 
destrucuon  of  their  hierarchy,,  tlie  Presbyterians  discov- 
ered in  his  measures  something  of  Erastianism,  that  is,  a 
purpose  of  subjecting  the  Church  to  the  State. 

Queen  Anne,  therefore,  succeeded  to  her  brother-in- 
law  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  her  subjects.  Her 
qualities,  too,  were  such  as  gained  for  her  attachment" 
and  esteem.  She  was  a  good  wife,  a  most  affectionate 
motlier,  a  kind  mistress,  and,  to  add  to  her  domestic 
virtues,  a  most  confiding  and  faithful  friend. 

The  object  of  her  attachment  in  this  latter  capacity 
was  Lady  Churchill,  who  had  been  about  lier  person 
from  a  very  early  period.  This  woman  was  so  high-  ' 
spirited,  haughty,  and  assuming,  that  even  her  husband, 
(afterwards  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Marlborough,)  the 
conqueror  in  so  many  battles,  frequently  came  off  less 
than  victorious  in  any  domestic  dispute  with  her.  To 
this  lady,  Anne,  for  several  years  before  her  succession 
to  the  crown,  had  been  accustomed  in  a  great  measure 
to  yield  up  her  own  opinions.  She  left  the  house  of  her 
father  James  H.  and  mingled  in  the  Revolution  at  the 
instance  of  Lady  Churchill.  At  her  accession  Qiieen  .. 
Anne  was  rather  partial  to  the  Tories,  both  from  regard- 
ing their  jprinciples  as  more  favourable  to  monarchy,  and 
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because,  though  the  love  of  power,  superior  to  most 
other  feelings,  might  induce  her  to  take  possession  of  the 
throne,  whicjh  by  hereditary  descent  ought  to  have  been 
that  of  her  father  or  brother,  yet  she  still  felt  the  ties  of 
family  affection,  and  was  attached  to  that  class  ©f  poli- 
ticians who  regarded  the  exiled  family  with  compassion, 
at  least,  if  not  with  favour.  All  these.  Queen  Anne's 
own  natural  wishes  and  predilections,  were  overborne  by 
her  deference  to  her  favourite's  desires  and  interest. 
Their  intimacy  had  assumed  so  close  and  confidential  a 
character,  that  she  insisted  that  her  friend  should  lay 
aside  all  the  distinctions  of  royalty  in  addressing  her,  and 
they  corresponded  together  in  terms  of  the  utmost  equal- 
ity, the  sovereign  assuming  the  name  of  Morley,  the  ser- 
vant that  of  Freeman,  which  Lady  Churchill,  now 
Countess  of  Marlborough,  chose  as  expressive  of  the 
frankness  of  her  own  temper.  Sunderland  and  Godol- 
phin  were  ministers  of  unquestionable  talent,  who  carried 
on  with  perse veraTice  and  skill  the  scheme  formed  by 
King  William  for  defending  the  liberties  of  Europe 
against  the  encroachments  of  France.  But  Queen  Anne 
reposed  her  confidence  in  tbem  chiefly  because  they  were 
closely  connected  with  Mrs.  Freeman  and  her  husband. 
Now  this  species  of  arrangement,  my  dear  boy,  was  just 
such  a  childish  whim  as  when  you  and  your  little  brother 

get  into  a  basket,  and  play  at  sailing  down  to  A ,  to 

see  grandpapa.  A  sovereign  cannot  enjoy  the  sort  of 
friendship  which  subsists  between  equals,  for  he  cannot 
have  equals  with  whom  to  form  such  a  union  ;  and  every 
attempt  to  play  at  make-believe  intimacy  commonly 
ends  in  the  royal  person's  being  secretly  guided  and  in- 
fluenced by  the  flattery  and  assentation  of  an  artful  and 
smooth-tongued  parasite,  or  tyrannized  over  by  the  as- 
cendance of  a  haughtier  and  higher  mind  than  his  own. 
The  husband  of  queen  Anne,  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark, might  have  broken  off  this  extreme  familiarity  be- 
tween his  wife  and  her  haughty  favourite ;  but  he  was  ' 
a  quiet,  good,  humane  man,  meddling  with  nothing, 
ftnd  apparently  considering    himself  as  unfit    for  public 
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aflairs,  which  agreed  with  the  opinion  entertained  of  him 
by  others. 

The  death  of  Queen  Anne's  son  and  heir,  tlie  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  the  sole  survivor  of  a  numerous  family, 
by  depriving  her  of  tlie  last  object  of  domestic  affection, 
seemed  to  render  the  Queen's  extreme  attachment  to  her 
friend  more  direct,  and  Lady  Marlborough's  influence 
became  universal.  The  war  which  was  continued  against 
the  French,  had  the  most  brilliant  success,  and  the  gene- 
ral was  loaded  with  honours;  but  the  Queen  favoured 
Marlborough  less  because  he  was  the  most  accomplished 
and  successful  general  at  that  time  in  the  world,  than  as 
the  husband  of  her  affectionate  Mrs.  Freeman.  In  short, 
the  affairs  of  England,  at  all  times  so  influential  in  Europe, 
turned  altogetlier  upon  the  private  friendship  between 
Mrs.  Freeman  and  Mrs.  Morley. 

At  the  moment  when  it  seemed  most  completely  se- 
cure, thi$  intimacy  was  overthrown  by  the  influence  of  a 
petty  intrigue  in  the  Queen's  family.  The  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  otherwise  Mrs.  Freeman,  had  used  die 
power  with  which  her  mistress's  partiality  had  invested  , 
her,  far  too  roughly.  She  was  avaricious  and  imperious 
in  her  demands,  careless,  and  even  insolent  in  her  con- 
duct towards  die  Queen  herself.  For  some  time  this 
was  endured  as  an  exercise  of  that  frank  privilege  of 
equality  widi  which  her  Majesty's  friendship  had  invested 
her.  For  a  much  longer  space  it  may  be  supposed,  the  • 
Queen  tolerated  her  caprice  and  insolence,  partly  because 
slie  was  afraid  of  her  violent  temper,  partly  because  she 
was  ashamed  to  break  off  the  romantic  eilgagement 
which  she  had  hei'self  formed.  .  She  was  not,  however, 
the  less  impatient  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's 
yoke,  or  less  watchful  of  an  opportunity  to  cast  it  off. 

The  Duchess  had  introduced  among  the  Queen's  at- 
tendants, in  the  capacity  of  what  was  called  a  dresser,  a 
young  lady  of  good  birth,  named  Abigail  Hill,  a  kins- 
woman of  her  own.  She  was  the  reverse  of  the  Duch- 
ess in  her  temper,  being  good-humoured,  lively,  and, 
from  disposition  and  poUcy,  willing  to  please  her  mis- 
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tress  in  every  manner  possible.  She  attracted  by  de- 
grees first  the  Queen's  favour,  and  at  length  her  confi- 
dence; so  that  Anne  sought  in  the  solicitous  attentions 
and  counsels  df  her  new  friend,  consolation  from  the 
rudeness  with  which  the  Duchess  treated  her  both  in 
private  and  public  life.  The  progress  of  this  intimacy 
was  closely  watched  by  Harley,  a  statesman  of  talents, 
and  hitherto  professing  the  principles  of  the  Whigs.  He 
had  been  repeatedly  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  was  Secretary  of  State  in  the  existing  Whig  admin- 
istration. But  he  was  ambitious  of  higher  rank  in  the 
cabinet,  being  conscious  of  superior  talents,  and  he  caballed 
against  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  in  consequence  of 
her  having  repulsed  his  civilities  towards  her  widi  her 
usual  insolence  of  manner.  The  partner  of  Harley's 
counsels  was  Mr.  Heniy  St.  John,  (aftei-wards  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke,)  a  young  man  of  the  most  distinguished  abilities, 
and  who  afterwards  made  a  great  figure  both  in  politics 
and  in  literature. 

Harley  lost  no  time  in  making  advances  to  intimacy 
with  the  new  favourite  ;  and  as  he  claimed  some  kindred 
with  Miss   Hill's   family,  this  was  easily  accomplished. 

This  lady's  interest  with  the  Queen  was  now  so  great, 
that  she  was  able  to  procure  her  cousin  private  audiences 
whh  the  Qtieen,  who,  accustomed  to  the  harshness  of  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  whose  tone  of  authority  had 
been  adopted  by  the- Whig  ministers  of  the  higher  class, 
was  soothed  by  the  more  respectful  deportment  of  these 
new  counsellors.  Harley  was  more  subraissrve  and 
deferential  in  his  manners,  and  conducted  himself  with 
an  attention  to  the  Queen's  wishes  and  opinions,  to 
which  she  had  been  hitherto  little  aocustotned.  It  was 
undoubtedly  his  purpose  to  use  the  influence  thus  acquire 
ed,  to  the  destruction  of  Goddphin's  authority,  and  to 
accomplish  his  own  rise  to  the  office  of  First  Minister. 
But  his  attempt  did  not  succeed  in  the  first  instance.  His 
secret  intrigues  and  private  interviews  with  the  Sovereign 
were  prematurely  discovered,  and  Hariey  and  bis  fi-iends 
were  compelled    to    resign    their   offices;  so    that  the 
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Whig  adminfgtralion   seemed  more  deeply   rooted  duui 
ever. 

About  the  same  lime,  Miss  Hill  was  secretly  married 
to  Mr.  Masham;  a  match  which  gave  great  ofience  to 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  was  begimiing  to  feel 
that  her  relation  had  superseded  her  in  her  mistress's 
affections.  As  this  high-tempered  lady  found  the  Queen's 
confidence  was /transferred  from  her,  she  endeavoured  to 
mamtmo  her  asc^dancy  by  threats  and  intimidation,  and 
was  for  a  time  successful  in  ruling  the  mind  of  her  late 
friend  by  means  of  fear,  as  she  did  formerly  by  affection. 
But  a  false  step  of  the  Whig  administration  enabled 
Queen  Anne  at  last  to  shake  off  this  intolerable  bondage. 

A  silly  and  hot-headed  clergyman,  named  Sacheverel, 
bad  preached  and  printed  a  political  sermon,  in  which  he 
laatntamed  high  Tory  principles,  and  railed  at  Godol=> 
phm,  the  Lord  High  Treasurer,  and  head  of  Queen 
Anne's  administratioQ,  whom  he  termed  Volpone,  after 
an  odious  character  so  named  in  one  of  Ben  Johnson's 
Pbjrs.  The  great  majority  of  the  landed  gentlemen  of 
England  were  then  addicted  to  Tory  principles,  and 
those  of  the  High  Church.  So  bold  and  daring  a  ser- 
mon, tliougb  it  had  no  merit  but  its  audacity  to  recom- 
mend it,  procured  immense  popularity  amon^t  them. 
The  ministers  were  incensed  beyond  becoming  mcKlera- 
tion.  The  House  of  Commons  impeached  the  preacher 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  his  trial 
came  before  the  Peers  on  the  27th  February,  «710.  Tlie 
utmost  degree  of  publicity  was  given  to  it,  by  the  efforts 
of  the  Whigs  to  obtain  Doctor  Sacbeverel  s  conviction 
and  a  severe  sentence,  and  by  the  corresponding  eiter- 
tions  of  the  Tories  to  screen  him  from  punisfasnent. 
The  multitude  took  up  the  cry  of  I£gb  Church  and 
Sacbeverel,  with  which  th^  beset  the  different  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  as  they  went  down  .lo  Parfioment. 
Tlie  trial  excited  public  attenticvi,  in  a  degree  faitlierta 
abnost  unknown.  The  Queen  herself  attended  afanost 
every  day,  and  her  sedan  chair  was  surrounded  by  ecowdst 
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shouting,  "God  bless  the  Queen  and  Dr.  Sacheverel! 
we  hope  your  Majesty  is  for  High  Church  and  Sacheve- 
rel." The  mob  arose,  and  exliibited  their  furious  zeal  for 
the  church  by  destroying  the  chapels  and  meeting-houses 
of  dissenters,  and  committing  similar  acts  of  violence. 

The  consequence  was^  that  the  Doctor  was  found 
guilty  indeed  by  the  House  of  Peers,  but  escaped  widi 
being  suspended  from  preaching  for  three  years;  a  sen-, 
tence  so  slight,  that  it  was  regarded  by  the  accused  and 
his  friends  as  an  acquittal,  and  they  triumphed  accord- 
ingly- 

,As  these  manifestations  of  the  public  sentiment  were 

not  confined  to  the  capital,  but  extended  over  all  England, 
they  made  evident  the  unpopularity  of  the  Whig  govern- 
ment, and  encouraged  the  Queen  to  put  in  executioa 
the  plan  she  had  long  proposed  to  herself,  of  changing 
her  imnistry,  and  endeavouring  to  negotiate  a  peace,  and 
terminate  the  war,  which  seemed  to  be  protracted  without 
end.  Anne,  by  this  change  of  government  and  system, 
desired  also  to  secure  the  church,  which  her  old  preju- 
dices taught  her  to  believe  was  in  dai^ger — and,  above 
all,  to  get  rid  of  the  tyranny  of  her  former  friend,  Mi-s. 
Freeman.  A  new  ad  minis  ti-ation,  therefore,  was  formed 
under  Harley  and  St.  John,  who,  being  supported  by  the 
Tory  interest,  were  -chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  governed 
by  Tory  principles.  At  the  same  time,  the  Ducbess  of 
Mailborough  was  deprived  of  all  her  offices  about  the 
Queen's  person,  and  disgraced,  as  it  is  termed  at  court, 
that  is,  dismissed  from  favour  and  employment.  Her 
husband's  services  could  not  be  dispensed  with  so  easily  ; 
for  while  the  British  army  were  employed,  no  general 
could  supply  tlie  place  of  Marlborough,  who  had  so  often 
led  them  to  victory.  But  the  Tory  ministers  endeavoui-ed 
to  lower  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  by  an  investiga- 
tion into  certain  indirect  emoluments  taken  in  his  charac- 
ter as  generaWn-chief,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  indispensa- 
ble necessity  of  his  military  services,  by  entering  into 
negotiations  for  peace. 

The  French  government  saw  and  availed  themselves 
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of  the  situation  in  which  that  of  Britain  v/ks  placed. 
They  perceived  that  peace  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
Oxford  and  Bolingbroke's  existence  as  ministers,  and 
even  more  so  than  it  was  to  France  as  a  nation,  though 
her  frontiers  had  been  invaded,  her  armies  repeatedly 
defeatepl,  and  even  her  capital  to  a  certain  degree  ex- 
posed to  insult.  The  consequence  was,  tha^  the  French 
rose  in  their  terms,  and  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  after  much 
negotiation,  was  at  length  concluded,  on  conditions  which, 
as  they  respected  the  allies,  and  the  British  nation  in 
particular,  were  very  much  disproportioned  to  the  brilliant 
successes  of  the  war. 

That  article  of  the  treaty,  which  was  supposed  by  all 
friends  of  Revolution  principles  to  be  most  essential  to 
the  independence  and  internal  peace  of  Great  Britain, 
seemed  indeed  to  have  been  adjusted  with  some  care. 
The  King  of  France  acknowledged  with  all  formality, 
the  right  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  throne,  guaranteed  the 
Act  of  Succession  settling  it  upon  the  House  of  llano- 
ver,  and  agreed  to  expel  from  his  territories  the  unfortu- 
nate son  of  James  II.  This  was  done  accordingly. 
Yet.  notwithstanding  that  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George 
was  compelled  to  remove  from  the  territories  of  his 
fother*s  ally,  who,  on  James's  death,  had  formally  pro- 
claimed him  King  gf  England,  the  unhappy  Prince  had 
perhaps  at  the  moment  of  his  expulsion  more  solid  hopes 
of  being  restored  to  his  father's  throne,  than  any  which 
the  favour  of  Louis  could  have  afforded  him.  This  will 
appear  from  \he  following  considerations. 

Queen  Anne,  as  we  have  ah*eady  stated,  was  attached 
to  the  High  Church  establishment  and  clergy ;  and  the 
principles  with  which  these  were  embued,  it  not  univer- 
sally Jaeobttical,  were  at  least  strongly  tinctured  with  a 
respect  for  heredilary  right.  These  doctrines  could  not 
be  supposed  to  be  very  unpleasing  to  the  Queen  her- 
self, as  a  woman  or  as  a  sovereign,  and  there  were  cir- 
eumstanoes  in  her  life  which  made  her  more  ready  to 
admit  them.  We  have  already  said,  that  the  part  which 
Anne  bald  taken  at  the  Revolution,  by  withdrawing  from 
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her  father's  house,  had  been  determined  by  the  influence 
of  Lady  Churchill,  who  was  now,  as  Duchess  of  Maii- 
boroug;h>  the  object  of  the  Queen's  hatred,  as  much  as 
ever  she  had  been  that  of  her  affection  in  the  character 
of  Mi-s.  Freeman,  and  her  opinions  and  the  steps  which 
they  bad  ift  to,  were  not  probably  recollected  with  much 
complacency.  The  desertion  of  a  father,  also,  however 
coloured  over  with  political  argument,  is  likely  to  become 
towards  the  close  of  life  a  subject  of  anxious  reflection. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Queen  entertained  remorse 
on  account  of  her  filial  disobedience ;  more  especially, 
when  the  early  death  of  her  children,  and  finally  that  of 
a  hopeful  young  prince,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  de- 

E'ved  her  of  m  chance  of  leaving  the  kingdom  to  an 
ir  of  her  own.  These  deprivations  seemed  an  appro- 
priate punishment  to  the  disobedient  daughter,  who  had 
been  permitted  to  assume  for  a  time  her  father's  crown, 
but  not  to  transmit  it  to  her  heirs.  As  the  Queen's 
health  became  broken  and  infirm,  it  was  natural  tliat 
these  compunctious  thoughts  should  become  still  more 
engrossing,  and  that  she  should  feel  no  pleasure  in  con- 
templating the  prospect  which  called  the  Frince  of  Hano- 
ver, a  distant  relation,  to  reign  over  England  at  her  de- 
cease; or  that  she  should  regard  whh  aversion,  almost 
approaching  to  horror,  a  proposal  of  the  Whig  party  to 
invite  the  Electoral  Prince  to  visit  Britain,  the  crown  of  . 
which  was  to  devolve  upon  him  after  the  decease  of  its 
present  possessor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of 
the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  the  Queen's  brother,  the. 
only  surviving  male  of  her  family,  a  person  whose  resto- 
ration to  the  crown  of  his  fathers  might  be  the  work  of 
her  own  hand,  was  Ijjcely  to  aflfect  the  Queen  with  com- 
passionate interest,  and  seemed  to  affi)rd  her  at  the  same 
&ne  an  opportunity  of  redressing  such  wrongs  as  she 
might  conceive  were  done  to  her  father,  by  making  a 
large  though  a  late  amends  to  his  son. 

Actuated  by  motives  so  natural,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Queen  Anne,  so  soon  as  she  had  freed  herself  from 
the  control  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  began   to 
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turn  her  ojind  towards  fixing  the  succession  of  the  crown 
on  her  brother,  the  Chevalier  de  St.  (Jeorge,  after  her 
own  death,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  act  which  settled  it 
on  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover.  And  she  might 
be  the  more  encouraged  to  nourish  some  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, since  a  great  portion  of  her  subjects  of  the  Three 
Kingdoms  were  Jacobites  upon  principle,  and  others  had 
but  a  short  step  to  make  firom  the  extremity  of  Tory- 
sentiments  so  those  which  were  directly  favourable  to  the 
House  of  Stewart.  Ireland,  the  last  portion  of  the 
British  dominions  .which  adhered  to  King  James  the 
Second,  could  not  be  supposed  indifferent  to  the  restora- 
tion of  his  son.  In  England,  a  very  great  proportion  of 
the  High  Church  clergy,  the  Universities,  and  the  Tory 
interest,  which  prevailed  among  the  country  gentlemen, 
entertained  the  same  bias,  and  were  at  little  pains  to  con- 
ceal it.  In  Scotland  men  were  still  bolder  in  avowing 
their  opinions,  of  which  ^  there  occurred  the .  following 
instance. 

The  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Scotland,  that  is  to  say, 
the  incorporated  society  of  lawyers  entitled  to  practise 
at  the  bar,  are  a  body  even  of  more  weight  and  conse- 
quence than  is  attached  to  them  in  most  countries  fix)m 
the  nature  of  their  profession.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century,  especially,  the  Faculty  comprehended 
almost  all  the  sons  of  good  family  who  did  not  embrace 
the  army  as  their  choice  ;  for  the  sword  or  gown,  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  of  that  time,  were  the  only  occupations 
which  could  be  adopted  by  a  gendeman.  Tlie  advocates 
are  possessed  of  a  noble  library,  and  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  medals.  To  this  learned  body,  Elizabeth,  Duch- 
ess of  Gordon,  (by  birth,  a  daughter  of  the  noble  house 
of  Howard,  and  a  keen  Jacobite,)  sent,  the  present  of  a 
medal  for  their  cabinet.  It  bore  on  the  one  side  the 
head  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  with  the  motto, 
Cujus  est 7  (Whom  does  it  represent?)  and  on  the  re- 
•  verse  the  Bndsh  Isles,  with  the  legend,  Reddite.  (Re- 
store them.)     The  Dean  of  Faculty   having  presented 
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this  very  intelG^ble  emblem  to  his  brethren,  a  debate 
arose,  whether  or  not  it  should  be  received  into  their 
collection,  which  was  carried  on  in  very  warm  language, 
and  terminated  in  a  vote,  which,  by  a  majority  of  sixty- 
three  to  twelve,  resolved  on  the  acceptance  of  the  medal. 
Two  advocates  were  deputed  to  express,  in  the  name  of 
the  learned  body,  their  thanks  to  the  Duchess ;  and  they 
failed  not  to  do  it  in  a  manner  expressing  pointedly  theur 
full  comprehension  of  the  import  of  her  Grace's  compli- 
ment. They  concluded,  by  stating  their  hope,  that  lier 
Grace  would  soon  have  a  farther  opportunity  to  oblige 
the  Faculty,  bv  presenting  them  with  a  second  medal  on 
the  subject  of  a  restoration.  But  when  the  proceeding 
became  public,  the  Advocates  seem  to  have  been  alarm- 
ed for  the  consequences,  and,  at  a  general  meeting  of 
the  Faculty  (27th  July,  1711,)  the  medal  was  formally 
refused,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Advocate, 
to  be  restored  to  the  Duchess  6[  Crordon.  The  retracta^ 
tion  however  could  not  efface  the  evidence,  that  this 
learned  and  important  public  body,  the  commentators  on 
the  Jaws  of  Scotland,  from  whom  the  guardians  of  her 
jurisprudence  are  selected,  had  shown  such  bddness  as 
to  give  a  public  mark  of  adherence  to  the  Chevalier  de' 
St.  George.  It  was  also  remarked,  that  the  Jacobite 
.  iot^^est  predominated  in  many  of  the  Scottish  elections. 
Wliile  the  Queen  saw  a  large  party  anoong  her  subjects 
in  each  kingdom  well  disposed  to  her  brother's  succession, 
one  at  least  of  her  ministers  was  found  audacious  enough 
to  contemplate  the  same  measure,  though,  in  doing  so, 
lie  might  be  construed  into  impeaching  his  mistress's 
own  right  to  the  sovereign  authority.  This  was  Henry 
St.  John,  created  Lord  Viscount  Bolingbroke.  He  was 
a  person  of  lively  genius  and  brilliant  parts — a  scholar, 
an  orator,  and  a  philosopher.  There  was  a  reverse  to 
the  fair  side  of  the  picture.  Bolingbroke  was  dissipated 
in  private/  life,  daringly  sceptical  in  theological  specula- 
tion, and  when  his  quick  perception  showed  him  a  chance 
of  risingj  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  extremely 
sci*upulous  concerning  the  path  which  he  trode,  so  that  it 
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led  to  power.  In  die  beginning  of  liis  career  as  a  public 
man  lie  attached  himself  to  Harley ;  and  when  tliat 
statesman  retired  irom  the  Whig  administration,  in  1708, 
St.  John  shared  his  disgrace,  and  lost  the  situation  of 
Secretary  at  War.  On  the  triumph  of  the  Tories,  in 
1710,  when  Harley  was  made  Prime  Minister,  St.  John 
was  named  Secretary  of  State.  Prosperity,  however, 
dissolved  the  friendship  which  had  withstood  the  attacks 
of  adversity  ;  and  it  was  soon  observed  that  there  was  a 
dtfTerence  of  opinion  as  well  as  chai*acter  between  the 
Premier  and  his  colleague. 

Harley,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Oxford,  was  a  man 
of  a  dark  and  reserved  character— slow,  timid,  and 
doubtful,  both  in  counsel  and  actk)n,  and  apparently  one 
of  those  statesmen  who  afiect  to  govern  by  balancing 
the  scales  betwixt  two  contending  factions,  until  at  length 
they  finally  become  the  objects  of  suspicion  and  animosity 
to  both.  He  had  been  bred  a  Whig,  and  althou^  cir* 
.comstances  had  disposed  him  to  join,  and  even  to  iiead, 
the  Tories,  he  was  reluctantly  induced  to  take  any  of 
the  violent  party  measures  which  they  expected  at  his 
hand,  and  seems,  in  return,  never  to  have  possessed  their 
full  confidence  or  unhesitating  su^ort.  However  far 
Oxford  adopted  the  principles  of  Twyism,  he  stopped 
^ort  of  their  utmost  extent,  and  was  one  of  the  political 
sect  then  called  Whinisicals^  who  were  supposed  not  to 
know  their  own  minds,  because  they  avowed  princif^e8< 
of  hereditary  right,  and  at  the  same  time  desired  the 
succession  of  the  Kne  of  Hanover.  In  evidence  of  his 
belonging  to  this  class  of  politicians,  it  was  remarked  that 
he  sent  his  brother,  Mr.  Harley,  to  the  court  of  Hano- 
ver, and  through  him  affected  to  maintain  a  close  inter- 
course with  the  Elector,  and  expressed  much  zeal  for 
the  Protestant  line  of  succession. 

All  this  mystery  and  indecision  was  contrary  to  the 
rapid  and  fiery  genius  of  St.  John,  who  felt  that  he  was 
not  admitted  into  the  private  and  ultimate  views  of  the 
colleague  with  whom  he  had  suffered  adversity.  He 
was  disgusted,  too,  that  Harley  should  be  advanced  Jo 
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the  rank  of  an  earl,  while  he  himself  was  only  created  a 
viscount  His  former  friendship  and  respect  for  Oxford 
"  was  gradually  changed  to  coldness,  enmity,  and  hatred, 
and  he  began,  with  much  art,  and  a  temporary  degree  of 
success,  to  prepare  a  revolution  in  the  state,  which  he 
designed  should  end  in  Oxford's  disgrace,  and  his  own 
elevation  to  the  supreme  authority.  He  entered  with 
zed  into  the  ulterior  designs  of  the  most  extravagant 
Tories,  and,  in  order  to  recommend  himself  to  the  Queen, 
did  not,  it  is  believed,  spare  to  mingle  in  intrigues  for  the 
benefit  of  her  exiled  brother. 

It  was  remarked,  that  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George, 
when  obliged  to  leave  France,  found  refuge  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine ;  and  that  petty  German 
prince  had  the  boldness  to  refuse  an  applicat&>n  of  the 
British  Crovemment  for  the  removal  of  his  guest  fix)m 
his  dominions.  It  was  believed  that  the  Duke  dared  not 
have  acted  thus  unless  he  had  had  some  private  assurance 
that  the  application  was  only  made  for  an  ostensible  pur- 
pose, and  that  the  Queen  did  not,  in  reality,  desire  to 
deprive  her  brother  of  this  place  of  refuge.  Other  cir- 
cumstances led  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  Anne  and 
her  new  ministers  favoured  the  Jacobite  interest. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
whom  we  have  so  often  mentioned,  was  to  have  been 
deeply  engaged  in  some  transactions  with  the  French 
court  of  the  most  delicate  nature,  when,  in  1713,  he  was 
named  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Paris;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  regarded  the  restoration  of 
the  line  of  Stewait.  The  unfortunate  nobleman  hinted 
this  to  his  friend,  Lockhart  of  Carnwath,  when,  parting 
with  him  for  the  last  time,  he  turned  back  to  embrace 
bim  again  and  again,  as  one  who  was  impressed  with  the 
consciousness  of  some  weighty  trust,  perhaps  with  a 
prescient  sense  of  approaching  calamity.  Misfortune, 
mdeed,  was  hovering  over  him,  and  of  a  strange  and 
bloody  character.  Having  a  lawsuit  with  Lord  Mohun, 
a  noble^man  of  debauched  and  profligate  manners,  whose 
greatest   achievement  was  having,  a  few  years  before. 
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Stabbed  a  poor  play-actor  in  a  drunken  frolic,  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  held  a  meeting  with  his  adversary,  in  the 
hope  of  adjusting  their  dispute.  In  tiiis  conference,  the 
Duke,  speaking  of  an  agent  in  the  case,  said  the  person 
in  question  had  neither  truth  nor  honour,  to  whk^h  Lord 
Mohun  replied  he  had  as  much  of  both  Qualities  as  his 
Grace.  They  parted  on  the  exchange  of  these  words, 
and  one  would  have  thought  that  the  offence  received 
lay  t)n  the  Duke's  side,  and  that  it  was  he  who  was 
called  upon  to  resent  what  had  passed,  in  case  he  should 
think  it  worth  his  while.  Lord  Mohun,  however,  who 
gave  the  affront,  contrary  to  the  practice  in  such  cases, 
also  gave  the  challenge.  They  met  at  the  Ring  in 
Hyde  Park,  where  they  fought  with  swords,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  Lord  Mohun  was  killed  on  the  spot ;  and  tlie 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  mortally  wounded,  did  not  survive 
him  for  a  longer  space.  Mohun,  who  was  an  odious  and 
contemptible  libertine,  was  regretted  by  no  one;  but  it 
was  far  different  with  tlie  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who,  not- 
withstanding a  degree  of  irresolution  which  he  displayed 
in  politics,  bis  understanding,  perhaps  not  approving  the 
lengths  to  which  his  feelings  might  have  carried  him,  had 
many  amiable  and  even  noble  qualities,  which  made  him 
generally-  lamented.  The  Tories  considered  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  as  so  peculiar,  and  the  period 
when  it  happened  as  so  critical,  that  they  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  avow  a  confident  belief  that  Lord  Mohun  had 
been  pushed  to  sending  the  challenge  by  some  zealots  of 
the  Whig  party ;  and  even  to  add,  that  the  Duke  fell, 
not  by  the  sword  of  his  antagonist,  but  by  that  of  Gene- 
ral Macartney,  Liord  Mohun*s  second.  The  evidence 
of  Colonel  Hamilton,  second  to  the  Duke,  went  far  to 
establish  the  last  proposition;  and  General  Macartney, 
seeing,  perhaps,  that  the  public  prejudice  was  extreme 
against  him,  absconded,  and  a'  reward  was  offered  for  his 
discovery.  In  the  subsequent  reign  he  was  brought  to 
trial,  and  acquitted,  on  evidence  which  leaves  the  case 
iar  from  a  clear  one. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Hamiltcwi,  however,  whether 
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caused  by  political  resentment  or  private  hatred,  did  not' 
interrupt  the  schemes  formed  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Stewart  family.  Lord  Bolingbroke  himself  went  on  a 
mission  to  Paris,  and  it  appears  highly  probable  he  then 
settled  secret  articles  explanatory  of  those  points  of  the 
Utrecht  treaty,  which  had  relation  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  Pretender  from  the  dominions  of  France,  and  the 
disclamation  of  his  right  of  succession  to  the  Crown  of 
Britain.'  It  is  probable,  also,  that  these  remained  con- 
cealed from  the  Premier  Oxford,  to  whose  views  in 
favour  of  the  Hanover  succession  they  were  distinctly 
^opposed.  ' 

Such  being  the  temper  of  the  Government  of  England, 
diidded  as  it  was  between  the  dubious  conduct  of  Lord 
Oxford,  and  the  more  secret,  but  bolder  and  decided  in- 
trigues of  Bolingbroke,  the  general  measures  which  were 
adopted  with  respect  to  Scotland  indicated  a  decided  bias 
to  the  Jacobite  interest,  and  those  by  whom  it  was  sup- 
pcMted. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Persecuiidn  of  the  Scottish  Episcopalians  by  the  Pres- 
byterians— Act  of  Tolerationr-^bjuration  Oathr-^ 
Juaw  of  Patronage — Pensions  given  to  the  Highland 
Chiefs  to  preserve  their  attachment  to  the  Jacobite  in-' 
terest — Procurations  of  the  Whigs  to  secure  the  sue- 
cession  of  the  House  of  Hanover — Quarrel  between 
Oooford  and  Bolingbroke — Death  of  Queen  Anne, 

The  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  had  been  placed  by 
the  Revolution  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  Church 
government  of  that  kingdom.  But  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  more  northern 
shires,  remained  attached  to  the  Episc-opal  establishment 
and  its  forms  of  worship.  These,, however,  were  objects 
of  enmity  and  &ar  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  whose 
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representatives  and  adherents  exerted  themselves  to  sup- 
press, by  every  means  in  their  power,  the  exercise  of  the 
Epispopal  mode  of  worship,  forgetful  of  the  complaints 
which  they  themselves  had  so  justly  made  concerning 
the  violation  of  the  liberty  of  conscience  during  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  We  must  here  re* 
mark,  that  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  had,  in  its 
ancient  and  triumphant  state,  retained  some  very  slight 
and  formal  differences,  which  dbtinguished  tlieir  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  from  that  which  is  used  in  the  Church 
of  England.  But  in  their  present  distressed  and  deso-, 
late  condition,  many  of  them  had  become  content  lo  re* 
sign  these  points  of  distinction,  and,  by  conforming  ex« 
actly  to  the  English  ritual,  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  free- 
dom of  worship  as  Episcopalians  in  Scotland,  similar  to 
the  indulgence  which  was  granted  to  those  professing 
Presbyterian  principles,  and  other  Protestant  dissenters 
in  England.  The  Presbyterian  Church  Courts,  how- 
ever) summoned  such  Episcopal  preachers  before  them, 
and  prohibited  them  from  exercising  their  ministry,  under 
the  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  which,  in  the  case 
of  one  person,  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Greenshields,)  was  inflicted 
with  no  sparing  hand.  Others  were  insulted  and  ill-used 
by  tlie  multitude^  in  any  attempt  wliich  they  made  to 
exercise  their  form  of  worship.  This  was  the  more  in- 
defensible, as  some  ,of  these  reverend  persons  joined  in 
prayer  for  the  Revolution  establishment;  and  whatever 
conjecture  might  be  formed  concerning  the  probability  of 
their  attachment  to  the  exiled  family,  they  had  laid  aside 
every  peculiarity  on  which  their  present  mode  of  wwship 
could  be  objected  to  as  inferring  Jacobitism. 

An  Act  of  Toleration  was  therefore  most  justly  and 
rightfuDy  passed  (February,  1712)  by  Parliament,  for 
the  toleration  of  all  such  Episcopal  clergymen  using  the 
Church  of  England  service,  as  should  be  disposed  to, 
take  tlje  Oath  of  Abjuration,  renouncing  all  adherence 
to  the  cause  of  James  II.  or  his  descendant,  the  existmg 
Pretender.  This  toleration  gave  great  oSence  to  the 
Presbyterian  clergy,  since  it  was  taking   out   of  their 
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bands  a  means,  as  th^  alleged,  of  enforcing  uniformity 
of  worship,  wliich,  they  pretended,  had  been  insured  to 
them  at  the  Revolution^  Every  allowance  is  justly  to 
be  made  for  jealousies  and  apprehensions,  which  severe 
persecution  had  taught  the  ministers  of  the  Scottish 
Church  tQ  entertain ;  but  impartial  history  shows  us  how 
dangerous  a  matter  it  is  to  iiUrust  the  judicatures  of  any 
church"  with  the  power  of  tyrannizing  over  the  consciences 
of  those  who  have  adopted  different  forms  of  worship, 
find  1k)w,  wise,  as  well  as  just,  it  js  to  restrict  their 
authoiity  to  the  regulation  of  their  own  establishment. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  was  still  more  offended  by 
the  introduction  of  a  clause  into  this  Act  of  Toleration, 
obliging  the  members  of  their  own  church,  as  weB  as 
dissenters  from  their  mode  of  worship,  to  take  the  Oath 
of  Abjuration.  This  clause  had  been  inserted  into  the 
Act,  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion 
of  the  Tories,  who  alleged  that  the  Ministers  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland  ought  to  give  tlie  same  security  for 
their  fidelity  to  the  Queen  and  Protestant  succession^ 
which  was  to  be  exacted  from  the  Episcopalians.  The 
Scottish  Presbyterians  complained  bitterly  of  this  appli- 
cation of  the  Oath  of  Abjuration  to  themselves.  They 
•contended  that  it  was  unnecessary,  as  no  one  eould 
suspect  the  Church  of  Scotland  of  the  least  tendency 
towards  Jacobitism,  and  that  it  was  an  usurpation  of  tlie 
State  over  the  Church,  to  impose  by  statute  law  an  oatli 
on  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  whom,  in  religious  mat- 
ters, they  considered  as  bound  only  by  the  Acts  of  their 
General  Assembly.  Notwithstanding  their  angry  remon- 
strances, the  Oath  of  Abjuration  was  imposed  on  them  by 
the  same  act  which  decreed  the  tolerance  of  the  Epis- 
copal form  of  worship  on  a  similar  condition. 

The  greater  number  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  did 
at  length  take  the  oath,  but  many  continued  to  be  re- 
cusants, and  su^red  nothing  in  consequence,  as  the  gov- 
ernment overlooked  their  non-compliance.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  ckuse,  which  seems  otherwise  a 
useless  tampering  with  the  rooted  opinbns  of  the  Pres- 
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byterians,  was  intended  for  a  double  purpose.  First,  if 
was  likely  to  create  a  schism  in  tlie  Scottish  Church, 
between  those  who  might  take,  and  those  who  might  re- 
fuse the  oath,  which,  as  dividing  the  opinions,  was  likely 
to  diminish  the  authority, 'and  affect  the  respectability, 
of  a  body  zealous  for  the  Protestant  succession.  Secondly, 
it  was  foreseen  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Episcopal 
clergy  in  Scotland  avowedly  attached  to  the  exiled  fami- 
ly, would  not  take  the  Oath  of  Abjuration,  and  were 
likely  on  that  account  to  be  interrupted  by  the  Presbyte- 
rians of  the  country  where  they  exercised  their  func- 
tions. But  if  a  number  of  the  Presbyterian  clersy 
themselves  were  rendered  liable  to  the  same  charge  for 
the  same  omission,  and  only  indebted  for  thdr  impunity 
to  the  connivance  of  the  government,  it  was  not  likely 
they  woiild  disturb  others  upon  grounds  whk;h  might  be 
objected  to  themselves.  The  exped^ent  *  was  successful ; 
for  though  it  was  said,  that  only  one  Episcopal  minister 
in  Scotland,  Mr.  Cockbum  of  Glasgow,  took  the  Oath 
of  Abjuration,  yet  no  prosecutions  followed  their  recu- 
sancy, because  a  large  portion  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Kirk  would  have  been  liable  to  vexation  on  the  same 
account. 

Another  act  of  the  same  session  of  Parliament,  which 
restored  to  patrons,  as  they  were  called,  the  right  erf 
presenting  clergymen  to  vacant  churches  in  Scodand, 
seemed  calculated,  and  was  probably  designed,  to  render 
the  churchmen  more  dependent  on  the  aristocracy,  and 
to  separate  them  in  some  degree  from  their  congregations, 
who  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  equally  attached  to,  or  in- 
fluenced by  a  minister  who  held  his  living  by  the  gift  of 
a  great  man,  as  by  one  who  was  chosen  by  their  own  free 
voice.  Each  mode  of  election  is  subject  to  its  own  par- 
ticular disadvantages.  The  necessity  imposed  on  the 
clergyman  who  is  desirous  of  prefernlen!,  of  suiting  hid 
style;  of  preaching  to  the  popular  taste,  together  with 
tfe  indecent  heats  and  intngu^  whkih  attend  popular 
elections,  are  serious  objections  to  permitting  the   flock 
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to  have  the  choice  of  their  shepherd.  At  the  same 
time,  the  right  of  patronage  is  apt  to  be  abused  in  par- 
ticular instances,  where  persons  of  loose  morals,  slender 
abilities,  or  depraved  doctrine,  may  be  imposed,  by  the 
fiat  of  an  unconscientious  individual,  upon  a  congregation 
who  are  unwilling  to  receive  him.  But  as  the  Presbyte- 
rian clerey  possess  the  power  of  exambadon  and  rejec- 
tion, subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  superior  Church  Courts, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  law  of  patronage  in 
tlieory,  it  has  not,  during  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  cen- 
tur}%  had  any  e&ct  in  practice  detrimental  to  the  |^ 
spectability  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  restoration  of  the  right  of  -lay 
patrons  in  Queen  Anne's  time  was  designed  to  separate 
the  minbters  of  tlie  Kirk  from  the  people,  and  to  render 
them  more  dependent  on  the  nobility  and  gentry,  amongst 
whom,  much  more  than  the  common  people,  the  senti- 
ments of  Jacobitism  predominated. 

The^  measures,  though  all  of  them  indirectly  tending 
to  &vour  the  Tory  party,  which  might,  in  Scotland,  be 
generally  teniied  that  of  the  Stewart  family,  had  yet 
other  motives  which  might  be  plausibly  alleged  for  their 
adoption. 

Whatever  might  be  the  number  and  importance  of  tlie 
Lowland  gentry  in  Scotland,  who  were  attached  to  the 
pause  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  and  that  number 
was  certainly  very  considerable,  die  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  country  had  so  much  restricted  their  au- 
thority over  the  inferior  classes,  that  they  could  no  longer 
reckon  upon  raising  any  considerable  number  of  men  by 
their  own  influence,  nor  had  they,  since  the  repeal  of  the 
Act  of  Security,  the  power  of  mustering  or  disciplining 
their  followers,  so  as  to  render  them  fit  for  military  ser- 
vice. It  was  not  to  be  expected  that,  with  the  aid  of 
such  members  of  their  family,  domestics,  or  dependents, 
as  might  join  them  in  any  insurrection,  they  could  do 
more  than  equip  a  few  squadrons  of  horse,  and  even  if 
they  could  have  found  men,  they  were  generally  deficient 
in  arms,  horses,  and  the  means  of  taking  the  field.     * 
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The  Highland  clans  were  in  a  di^rent  state;  they 
were  as  much  under  the  command  of  their  superior  chie» 
and  chieftains  as  ever  they  had  heen  during  the  earlier 
part  of  their  history ;  and,  separated  from  civilization  by 
the  wildernesses  in  which  they  lived,  they  spoke  the  lan- 
guage, wore  the  dress,  submitted  to  the  government,  and 
wielded  the  arms  of  their  fathers.  It  is  true,  that  clan 
wars  were  not  now  practised  on  the  former  great  scale, 
and  that  two  or  three  small  garrisons  of  soldiers  quartered 
amongst  them  put  some  stop  to  their  predatory  incurs 
sions.  The  superior  chieflains  and  tacksmen,  more  es- 
pecially the  duinhi'tvassalsy  or  dependent  gendemen  of 
the  tribe,  were  in  no  degree  superior  in  knowledge  to 
the  common  clansmen.  The  high  chiefs,  or  heads  of 
the  considerable  clans,  were  in  a  very  different  situation. 
They  were  almost  all  men  of  good  education,  and  polite 
manners,  and  when  in  Lowland  dress  and  Lowland  soci- 
ety, were  scarce  to  be  distinguished  from  other  gende* 
men,  exceptuig  by  an  assumption  of  consequence,  the 
natural  companion  of  conscious  authority.  They  often 
travelled  abroad,  and  sometimes  entered  the  military  ser^ 
vice,  looking  always  forward  to  the  time  when  their 
swords  should  be  required  in  the  cause  of  the  Stewarts, 
to  whom  they  were  in  general  extremely  attached; 
though  b  the  West  Highlands  the  great  influence  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  and  in  the  North,  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Sutherland  and  Lord  Reay,^  together  with  the  chiefs  of 
Grant,  Ross,  Munro,  and  other  northern  tribes,  fixed 
their  clans  in  the  Whig  interest. 

These  chiefs  were  poor ;  for  the  produce  of  their  ex- 
tensive but  barren  domains  was  entirely  consumed  in  sup- 
porting the  military  force  of  the  clan,  from  whom  no 
mdustry  was  to  be  expected,  as  it  woyld  have  degraded 
them  m  their  own  eyes,  and  in  those  of  their  leaders, 
and  rendered  them  unfit  for  the  discharge  of  their  war- 
like duties.  The  chiefs,  at  the  same  time,  when  out  of 
the  Highlands,  were  expensive  as  well  as  needy.  The 
sense  of  self-importance,  which  we  have  already  not^ed, 
induced  them  to  imitsite  the  expenses  of  a  richer  country, 
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and  many,  by  this  inconsisteiit  conduct,  exposed  them- 
selves to  pecuniary  distress.  To  such  men  money  was 
particularly  acceptable,  and  it  was  distributed  among 
them  annually  by  Queen  Anne's  government,  during  the 
latter  years  of  her  reign,  to  the  amount  of  betwixt  three 
and  four  thousand  pounds.  The  paiticular  sum  allotted 
to  each  chief  was  about  £360  sterling,  for  which  a  re- 
ceipt was  taken,  as  for  a  complete  year's  payment  of  the 
bounty-money,  which  h^r  majesty  had  been  pleased  to 
bestow  on  the  receiver. 

These  supplies  were  received  the  more  willingly,  be- 
cause the  Highland  chiefs  had  no  hesitation  in  regarding 
the  money  as  the  earnest  of  pay  to  be  issued  for  their 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  House  of  Stewart,  to  which 
they  conceived  themselves  to  be  attached  by  duty,  and 
certainly  were  so  by  inclination.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  the  pensions  were  sure  to  be  expended  in 
maintainbg  and  increasing  their  patriarchal  followers, 
and  keeping  them  in  readiness  for  action,  it  seems  to 
have  been  considered  by  the  chiefs,  that  4he  largesses 
were  designed  by  government  for  that,  and  no  other  pur- 
pose. The  money  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  Secretary  of  State,  and  his  being  the  agent 
of  this  bounty,  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  improving 
and  extending  his  influence  among  the  Highland  chiefs, 
afterwards  so  fatally  employed  for  them  and  for  himself. 

The  construction  which  the  chiefs  put  upon  the  bounty 
bestowed  on  them  was  clearly  shown  by  their  joining  in 
a  supplication  to  the  Queen,  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1713,  which  got  the  name  of  the  Sword-in-hand  Ad- 
dress, In  one  paragraph,  they  applauded  the  measures 
taken  for  repressing  the  license  oi  the  press,  and  trust 
that  they  should  no  longer  be  scandalized  by  hearing  the 
Deity  blasphemed,  and  the  sacred  race  of  Stewait  tra- 
duced, with  equal  malice  and  impunity.  Ip  another, 
they  expressed  their  hopes,  that,  after  her  Majesty's 
demise,  *'  the  hereditary  and  parliamentary  sanction  might 
possibly  meet  in  the  person  of  a  lineal  successor." 
These  intimations  are  sufficiently  plain,  to  testify    the 
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sense  in  which  they  understood  the  Queen's  bounty- 
money. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle,-  whose  own  influence  in  the 
Highlands  was  cramped  and  interfered  with  by  the  en- 
couragement given  to  the  Jacobite  clans,  brought  the 
'system  of  their  pensions  before  Parliament,  as  a  severe 
charge  agamst  the  ministers,  whom  he  denounced  as  ren- 
dering the  Highlands  a  seminary  for  rebellion.  The 
charge  led  to  a  debate  of  importance. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  represented  that  "the  Scots 
Highlanders,  being  for  the  most  part  either  rank  Papists 
or  declared  Jacobites,  the  giving  them  pecuniary  assist- 
ance was,  in  fact,  keeping  up  Popish  seminaries  and 
fomenting  rebellion."  In  answer  to  this  the  Treasurer 
Oxford  alleged,  "That  in  this  particular  he  had  but 
followed  the  example  of  King  William,  who,  after  he 
had  reduced  the  Highlanders,  thought  fit  to  allow  yearly 
pensions  to  the  heads  of  clans,  in  order  to  keep  them 
quiet;  and  if  the  present  ministry  could  be  charged 
with  any  mismanagement  on  that  bead,  it  was  only  for 
retrencUng  part  of  these  gratuities."  This  reference  to 
the  example  of  King  William,  seemed  to^  shut  the  door 
against  all  cavil  on  the  subject,  and  the  escape  from  cen- 
sure was  regarded  as  a  tnumph  by  the  ministers.  Yet 
as  it  was  well  understood,  that  the  pensions  were  made 
under  the  guise  of  military  pay,  it  might  hatve  been 
safety  doubted,  whether  encouraging  the  Chiefe  to  increase 
the  numbers  and  military  strength  of  their  clans  was  likely 
to  render  them  more  orderly  or  peaceable  subjects;  and 
the  scheme  of  ministers  seemed,  on  the  whole,  to  resem- 
ble greatly  the  expedient  of  the  child's  keeper,  who 
should  ^ve  her  squalling  charge  a  knife  in  order  to  keep 
it  quiet. 

These  various  indications  manifested  that  the  Ministry, 
at  least  a  strong  party  of  them,  were  favourable  to  the 
Pretender,  and  meant  to  call  hin>  to' the  throne  on  the 
Queen's  decease.  This  event  could  not  now  be  far  dis- 
tant, since,  with  every  symptom  of  declining  health,  Anne 
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was  harassed  at  once  with  factions  among  her  sobjects 
and  divisions  in  her  councils,  and,  always  of  a  timid 
temper,  had  now  become,  from  finding  h^  confidence 
betrayed,  9s  Jealous  and  suspicious  as  she  had  been 
(Hriginally  docile  in  suffering  herself  to  be  guided  without 
doubt  or  hesitation.  She  had  many  subjects  of  appre- 
hension pressing  upon  a  mind  which,  never  of  peculiar 
strength,  was  now  enfeebled  by  disease.  She  de3ired, 
probably,  the  succession  of  her  brother,  but  she  was 
jealous  lest  the  hour  of  that  succession  might  be  antici- 
pated by  the  zeal  of  his  followers;  nor  did  she  less 
dread,  lest  the  effects  of  that  enthusiasm  for  the  house 
of  Hanover,  which  animated  the  Whigs,  might  bring  the 
Electoral  Prince  over  to  England,  which  she  compared 
to  digging  her  grave  while  she  was  yet  alive.  The  dis- 
putes betwixt  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  divided  her  coun- 
cils, and  filled  them  with  mutual  upbraidings,  which, 
sometimes  took  place  before  the  Queen ;  who,  naturally 
very  sensitive  to  the  neglect  of  the  personal  etiquette 
due  to  her  rank,  was  at  once  alarmed  by  their  violence, 
and  offended  by  the  loose  whkh  they  gave  to  their  pas* 
sions  in  her  very  presence. 

The  Whigs,  alarmed  at  the  near  prospect  of  a  crisis 
which  the  death  of  the  Queen  could  not  fail  to  bring  on^ 
made  tlie  most  enei^etic  and  simultaneous  preparations  to 
support  the  Hanoverian  succession  to  the  crown,  by  arms, 
if  necessary.  They  took  special  care  to  represent,  at 
the  court  of  Hanover,  their  dangers  and  su^rings  oa 
account  of  their  attachment  to  tlie  Protestant  line ;  and 
such  of  them  as  lost  places  of  honour  or  profit,  were,  it 
may  be  believed,  neither  moderate  in  their  complaints, 
nor  sparing  in  the  odious  portraits  which  they  drew  of 
their  Tory  opponents.  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  atid  .Gene- 
rals Stanhope  and  Cadogan,  were  actively  engaged  in 
preparing  such  officers  of  the  British  army  as  they  dared 
trust,  to  induce  the  soldiers,  in  case  of  need,  to  declare 
themselves  against  the  party,  who  had  disgraced  Marlbo- 
rough, their  victorious  general — ^liad  undervalued  llie 
achievements  which  they  had  performed  under  his  com- 
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mand,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  career  of  &kish  conquest 
by  so  doing.  The  Elector  of  Hanover  was  induced  to 
negotiate  with  HoUaud  apd  other  powers,  to  supply  him 
with  troops  and  shipping,  in  case  it  should  be  necessary 
to  use  force  in  supporting  his  title  to  the  succession  cm 
Great  Britain.  A  scheme  was  laid  for  taking  possession 
of  tlie  Tower  on  the  first  appearance  of  danger;  and 
the  great  men  of  the  party  entered  into  an  associanon, 
binding  themselves  to  stand  by  each  other  in  defence  of 
the  Protestant  succession. 

While  the  Whigs  were  united  in  these  energetic  and 
daring  measures,  the  Tory  ministers  were,  by  their  total 
disunion,  rendered  incapable  of  availing  themselves  of 
the  high  ground  ^ich  they  occupied^  as  heads  of  the 
administration,  or  by  the  time  allowed  them  by  the  flitting 
sands  of  the  Queen's  life,  which  were  now  rapidly  ebbing* 
The  discord  between  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  had  now 
risen  so  high,  that  die  latter  frankly  said,  that  if  the  quesr 
tion  were  betwixt  the  total  ruin  of  their  party,  and  recon-* 
ciliation  with  Oxford  and  safety,  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
choose  the  first  alternative.  Their  views  of  public  af&irs 
were  totally  different.  The  Earl  of  Oxford'  advised 
moderate  measures,  and  even  some  compromise  or  recon-* 
.  ciliation  with  the  Whigs.  Bolingbroke  conceived  h^ 
should  best  meet  the  Queen's  opinions  by  affecting  the 
most  zealous  high  church  principles,  giving  hopes  of  the 
succession  of  her  brother  after  her  death,  and  by  assidu- 
ously cultivating  the  good  graces  of  Mrs.  Hill,  (now  cre- 
ated Lady  Masham,)  the  royal  favourite;  in  wliich,  by 
the  superior  grace  of  his  manners,  and  similarity  of 
opinions,  he  had  entirely  superseded  the  Lord  Treasure! 
Oxford. 

This  dissension  betwixt  the  political  rivals,  which  had 
smouldered  so  long,  broke  put  into  open  hostility  in  the 
month  of  July,  1714,  when  an  extreniely  bitter  dialogue, 
abounding  in  mutual  recriminations,  passed  in  the  Queen's 
presence  betwixt  Lord  Treasurer  Oxford  on  the  one 
part,  and  Bolingbroke  and  Lady  Masham  on  the  other. 
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It  ended  iu  the  Lord  Treasurer's  being  deprived  of  his 
<^ce. 

The  road  was  now  open  to  the  full  career  of  Bgling- 
broke's  ambition.  The  hour  .he  had  tvished  and  lived 
for  was  arrived ;  and  neither  he  himself,  nor  any  other 
person,  entertsuned  a  doubt  that  he  would  be  raised  to 
the  rank  of  lord  treasurer  and  first  minister.  But  vain 
are  human  hopes  and  expectations!  The  unfortunate 
Queen  had  su^red  so  much  from  the  fatigue  and  agitar 
tion  which  she  had  undergone  during  the  scene  of  dis- 
cord which  she  had  witnessed,  that  she  declared  she 
could  not  survive  it  Her  apprehensions  proved  pnn 
phetic.  The  stormy  consultation,  or  rather  debate,  to 
which  we  have  alluaed,  was  held  on  die  27th  July,  1714. 
On  the  28th,  the  Queen  was  seized  with  a  lethargic  dis- 
order.    On  the  30th,  her  life  was  despaired  of. 

Upon  that  day,  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Areyle,  both 
hostile  to  the  present,  or,  as  it  might  rather  now  be  called, 
the  late,  admmistration,  took  the  determined  step  of  re- 

E airing  to  the  Council-board,,  where  the  other  members, 
umbled,  perplexed,  and  terrified,  were  well  contented 
to  accept  their  assistance.  On  their  suggestion,  the 
treasurer's  stafiT  was  conferred  on  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, a  step  with  which  the  dying  Queen  declared  her 
satjsfiiction ;  and  thus  fell  the  towering  hopes  of  Boling- 
broke. 

On  the  1st  of  August  Queen  Anne  expired,  the  last 
of  the  lineal  Stewart  race  who  sat  on  tne  throne  of 
Britain.  Sbe  was  only  fifty  years  old,  having  reigned 
for  twelve  years ;  and  her  death  took  place  at  the  most 
critical  period  which  the  empire  had  experienced  since 
the  Revolution. 
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The  period  6f  Queen  Anne's  demise  found  the  Jaco- 
luies,  for  a  party  who  were  both  numerous  and  sea'lous, 
uncomnKxily  ill  prepEired  and  irresolute.  They  had 
nursed  themselves  in  the  hope  that  the  dark  and  myste- 
lious  conduct  of  Oxford  was  designed  to  &vour  his  pur* 
pose  of  a  counter  revolution ;  and  the  tnore  open  pro- 
fes^ons  of  Bolingbroke,  which  reached  the  Jacobites  of 
Scotland  through  the  medium  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  were 
considered  aa  po'intbg  more  explicidy  to  tlie  same  im- 
portant ond. 

But  they  were  mistaken  in  Oxford's  purpose,  who 
only  acted  towards  them  as  it  vres  in  his  nature  to  do 
towards  all  mankind ;  and  so  regulated  his  conduct  as  to 
cause  the  Jacobites  to  believe  he  was  upon  their  side, 
while,  in  fact,  his  only  purpose  was  to  keep  factions  from 
Iveaking  into  extremities,  and  to  rule  all  parties,  by 
afibrdbg  hopes  to  each  in  theli  turn,  which  were  all  to 
be  ultimately  found  delinive. 

Bc^n^roke,  on  the  other  hand,  was  more  sanguine 
aod  decided,  both  in  opinbn  and  action ;  and  he  would 
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Erobably  have  been  sufficiently  active  in  his  measures  in 
ehalf  of  King  James,  had  he  possessed  the  power  of 
maturing  them.  But  being  thus  mocked  by  the  cross 
fate  which  showed  him  the  place  of  his  ambition  at  one 
moment  empty,  and  in  the  next  all  access  to  it  closed 
against  him,  he  was  taken  totally  unprepared ;  *and  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  Sir  Willijun  Windham,  and  other 
leaders  of  the  Jacobite  party,  shared  the  same  disadvan- 
tage. They  might,  indeed,  have  proclaimed  King  James 
the  Third  in  the  person  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George, 
and  trusted  to  their  infiuence  with  the  Tory  landed  gen- 
tlemen, and  with  the  populace,  to  effect  an  universal  in- 
surrection. Some  of  them  even  inclined  to  this  despe- 
rate measure ;  and  tlie  celebrated  Dr.  Atterbury,  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  offered  to  go  to  Westminster  in  his  rochet 
and  lawn  sleeves,  and  himself  to  perfc^m  the  ceremony. 
This,  however,  would  have  been  commencing  a  civil  war, 
in  which,  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  bdng 
determined  by  the  existing  law,  the  insurrectionists  must 
have  begun  by  incurring  the  guilt  of  high  treason,  with- 
out being  assured  of  any  force  by  which  they  might  be 
protected.  Upon  the  whole,  tiierefore,  the  Jacobites, 
and  those  who  wished  them  well,  remained,  after  the 
Queen's  death,  dejected,  confused,  and  anxiously  watch- 
ful of  circumstances,  which  thisy  did  not  pretend  to  regu- 
late or  control. 

On  the  contrary,  tlie  Whigs,  acting  with  uncommon 
firmness  and  unanimity,  took  hold  of  the  power  whk^b 
had  so  lately  been  possessed  by  their  opponents,  like 
troops  who  seize  in  action  the  artillery  of  their  enemy, 
and  turn  it  instantly  against  them,  llie  privy  counsel- 
lors who  were  of  that  party,  imitating  the  determined 
conduct  of  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Ai^le,  repaired 
to  the  Council,  without  waiting  for  a  summons,  and  issued 
instant  orders  for  the  pnxlamation  of  King  Geoi^e,  which 
were  generally  obeyed  \^thout  resistance.  The  assem- 
bled Parliament  recognized  King  George  I.  as  the  sove- 
reign entitled  to  succeed,  in  terms  of  the  act  regulating 
the  destination  of  the  crown.    The  same  proclamation  took 
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pkce  in  Ireland  and  Gotland  vrithout  opposition  ;  and  thus 
the  King  took  legal  and  peaceable  possession  of  his  king* 
dom.  It  appeared,  also,  that  England's  most  powerful,  and 
it  might  seem,  most  hostile  neighbour,  Louis  XIV.,  was 
nowise  disposed  to  encourace  any  machinations  which 
could  disturb  the  Elector  of  Hanover's  succession  to  the 
crown.  The  Chevalier  de  St.  George  had  made  a  hasty 
journey  to  Paris,  upon  learning  the  tidings  of  Queen 
Anne's  death ;  but  tar  from  experiencing  a  reception 
favourable  to  hb  views  on  the  British  crown,  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Lorraine,  with  the  sad  assurance  that 
the  monarch  of  France  was  determined  to  adhere  to  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  an  important  article  of  which  he 
had  recognized  the  succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover 
to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  more  than  proba- 
ble, as  before  hinted,  that  there  had  been,  during  the  de- 
pendence of  the  treaty,  some  private  understanding,  or 
perhaps  secret  agreement  with  Bolingbroke,  which  might 
disarm  the  rigour  of  this  article.  But  it  was  evident 
that  the  power  of  the  minister  with  whom  such  an  en- 
gagement had  been  made,  if  indeed  it  exbted  in  any 
K>rmal  shape,  was  now  utterly  fallen;  and  the  ai&irs 
of  Brijtain  were,  soon  after  King  George's  accession,  en- 
trusted to  a  ministry,  who  had  the  sagacity  to  keep  the 
French  King  firm  to  his  engs^ement,  by  sending  to  Paris 
an  ambassador,  equally  distinguished  for  talents  in  war 
and  in  diplomacy,  and  for  warm  adherence  to  the  Pro- 
testant line. 

This  eminent  person  was^  John  Dalrymple,  tlie  second 
Earl  of  Stair,  whose  character  demands  particular  notice 
amone^t  the  celebrated  Scotsmen  of  this  period.  He 
was  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  first  Earl,  distinguished 
more  for  his  talents  than  his  principles,  in  the  reigns  of 
King  William  and  Queen  Anne,  infamous  for  hb  acces- 
sion to  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  and  unpouular  from  the 
ddll  and  political  talent  which  be  dbplayea  in  favour  of 
the  Union,  in  carrying  which  through  the  Scottbh  Parlia- 
ment he  was  a  most  useful  agent.  According  to  the 
prejudiced  observations  of  the  common  people,  ill  for- 
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tane  seemed  to  attend  his  house.  He  died  suddenly 
during  the  dependence  of  the  Union  treaty,  and  vulgar 
report  attributed  his  death  to  suicide,  for  which,  however, 
there  is  no  evidence  but  that  of  conunon  fame. 

A  previous  calamity  of  a  crael  nature  had  occurred, 
in  which  John,  his  second  son,  was  the  unfortunate  agent. 
While  yet  a  mere  boy,  and  while  playing  with  fire-arms, 
he  had  the  great  misfortune  to  shoot  his  elder  brother^ 
and  kill  him  on  the  spot.  The  unhappy  agent  in  this 
melancholy  afiair  was  sent  off  by  the  ill-fated  parents, 
who  could  not  bear  to  look  upon  him,  to  i*eside  with  a  , 
clergyman  in  Ayrshire,  as  one  who  was  for  ever  banished 
from  his  family.  The  person  to  whose  care  he  was 
committed  was  fortunately  a  man  of  sound  sense,  and  a 
keen  discriminator  of  character.  The  idea  he  formed  . 
of  the  young  exile's  powers  of  mind  induced  him,  by  a 
succession  of  favourable  reports,  mixed  with  intercession, 
warmly  to  solicit  his  pupil's  restoration*  to  the  family,  of 
which  he  afterwards  became  the  principal  ornament.  It 
was  long  before  he  could  effect  a  reconciliation ;  and  the 
youth,  when  this  was  accomplished,  entered  into  the 
army  with  the  advantages  of  his  rank,  and  those  arising 
out  of  early  misfortune,  which  had  compelled  him  to 
severe  study.  He  was  repeatedly  distinguished  in  the 
wars  of  Marlborough,  and  particularly  at  Ramilies, 
Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet.  Lord  Stair  rose  in  rank  in 
proportion  to  his  military  reputation,  but  was  deprived 
of  his  command  when  the  Tory  ministers,  in  the  latter 
end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  new  modelled  the  army,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Whig  officers.  Upon  the  accession 
of  George  I.  he  was  appointed  a  Lord  of  the  Bed- 
chamber, a   Privy  Counsellor,  and   commander  of  the 

,  Scottish  forces  in  the  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Ai^yle. 
SlK)rtly  after  that  great  event,  the  EoltX  of  Stair  was,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  sent  to  Paris,  where  he  held 
for  several  years  the  situation  of  ambassador  extraor- 
dinary, and  where  his  almost  miraculous  power  of  ac- 

« quiring  information  enabled  him  to  detect  the  most  secret 
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intrigues  of  tlie  Jacobites,  and  to  watoh^  and  even  over^ 
awe,  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  France,  who,  well  dis- 
posed as  they  were  to  encourage  privately  the  under- 
takings of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  which  public  faith 
pmvented  them  from  countenancing  openly,  found  them- 
selves under  the  eye  of  the  most  active  and  acute  of 
statesmen,  from  whom  nothing  seemed  to  remain  con- 
cealed ;  while  his  character  for  courage,  talent,  and  in- 
tegrity, made  it  equally  impossible  to  intimidate,  deceive, 
or  influence  him.  It  may  be  added,  that  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  good  breeding,  in  a  nation  where  manners  - 
are  reduced  almost  to  a  science,  enabled  Lord  Stair  to 
preserve  the  good-will  and  favour  of  those  with  whom 
he  treated,  even  while  he  insisted  upon  topics  the  most 
unpalatable  to  the  French  monarch  and  his  ministers, 
and  that  in  a  manner  the  most  courteous  in  style,  though 
.most  unyielding  in  purpose.  It  may  be  believed  that 
large  sums  in  secret  service  money  were  lavislied  in  this 
species  of  diplomacy.  Lord  Stair  was  always  able,  by 
his  superior  information,  to  counteract  the  plots  of  the 
Jacobites,  and,  satisfied  with  doing  so,  was  often  desirous 
of  screening  from  the  vengeance  of  his  owti  court  the 
misguided  individuals  who  had  rashly  engaged  in  them. 
It  was  owing  to  the  activity  of  this  vigilant  diplomatist 
that  George  I.  owed,  in  a  great  measure,  the  neutrality 
of  France,  which'  was  a  very  important  addition  to  the 
security  of  his  new  throne. 

To  return  to  our  history  : — George  I.,  thus  quietly  in- 
stalled in  his  British  dominions,  landed  at  Greenwich  on 
the  17th  of  September,  six  weeks  after  the  death  of  his 
predecessor.  Queen  Anne.  The  two  great  parties  of  thfe 
kingdom  seemed  in  appearance  equally  disposed  to  re- 
ceive him  as  their  rightful  monarch  ;  and  both  submitted 
to  his  sway,  though  with  very  different  hopes  and  feelings. 

The  triumphant  Whigs  were  naturally  assured  of  TCing 
George's  favour  towards  those  who  had  always  shown 
themselves  friendly  to  his  title  to  the  throne  ;  and  confi-  ' 
dent  of  the  merit  they  might  claim,  were  desirotis  of  ex- 
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ertbg  tt^  iufluence,  to  the  utter  dlsg^race,  disconoifiture, 
and  total  suppressicm^  of  their  political  opponents. 

The  Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  it  $till  possi- 
Ue,  while  renouncing  every  plan  of  opposing  the  acces- 
aioD>o£  King  Creorge^  to  present  themselves  before  bim 
in  such  a  manner  as  might  command  regard  •„  for  the 
number,  quality,  and  importance  of  a  party,  which  com- 
prised a  great  msyority  of  the  establish^  ckfgy,  the 
greater  part  of  both  the  universities^  many,  if  not  the 
largest  portion  of  the  lawyers,  and  the  bulk  of  the  pro- 
prietors^ of  tlie  soil,  or  what  is  called  the  landed  interest, 
sendered  their  appearance  imposing.  Thougji  dejected 
and  humbled,  therefore,  by  their  fell  from  power,  they 
consoled  ^emselves  with  the  idea,  that  they  were  too 
numeBOQs  and  too  important  to  be  ill  received  by  a  Sove* 
reign  whose  accession  they  had  not  opposed,  and  whom, 
cm  the  contrary,,  they  had  shown  themselves  willing  to 
acknowledge  in  the  capacity  of  theb  monarch,  disproving^ 
as  they  might  be  disposed  to  thi^ik,  by  their  dutifiil  de* 
monstrations,  any  i-umoucs  which  might  have  reached  his 
Majesty  of  the  disaffection  of  many  among  them  to  his 
person. 

It  would  certainty  have  been  the  best  policy  of  the 
newly  enthroned  monarch,  to  have  received  and  rewarded 
the  services  of  the  Whigs,  without  lending  himself  to  the 
grati6catioD  of  their  political  enmities.  There  was  Isttlct 
pdicy  in  taking  measures  which  were  likely  to  drive 
into  despair,  and  probably  into  rebellion,  a  large  party 
among  his  subjects ;  and  there  might  have  been  mora 
wisdom,  perhaps,  as  weU  as  magnanimity,  in  overlooking 
circumstances  which  had  occurred  before  his  accession—^ 
in  receiving  the  aHegiance  and  dutiful  iHrofessions  of  the 
Tories,  without  attachmg  any  visibly  doubts  to  their  sin* 
cei-ity — in  becoming  thus  the  King  of  Great  Britsun,  in- 
stead of  the  diief  of  a  party — and  by  stifling  the  remem- 
brance of  oM  feiKis,  and  showing  himself  indifierently 
the  paternal  ruler  of  all  liis  subjects,  to  have  convinced 
any  who  remained  dba&cted^  that  if  they  desired  to 
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have  another  prince^  they  had  at  least  no  personal  reason 
for  doing  so. 

We  cannot,  however,  be  surprised  thai  George  I.,  a 
foreign  prince,  totally  unac<]uainted  with  the  character 
of  the  British  nation,  their  peculiar  constitution,  and  the 
spirit  of  their  parties, — ^which  usually  appear,  when  in 
the  act  of  collision,  much  more  violent  and  extravagant 
than  they  prove  to  be  when  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
takes  place, — should  have  been  disposed  to  throw  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  the  Whigs,  who  could  plead  their 
su^rings  for  having  steadily  adhered  to  his  interest ;  or 
that  those  who  had  been  his  steady  adherents  should 
have  found  him  willingly  inclined  to  aid  them  in  measures 
of  vindictive  retaliation  upon  thdr  opponents,  whom  he 
had  some  reason  to  regard  as  his  personal  enemies.  It 
was  a  case,  in  which  to  forgive  would  have  beien  politie 
as  well  as  magnanimous  ;  but  to  resent  injuries,  and  re* 
venge  them,  was  a  course  natural  to  human  feeling. 

The  late  ministers  seemed  for  a  time  disposed  to  abide 
the  shock  of  the  enmity  of  their  political  rivals.  Lord 
Oxford  waited  on  the  King  at  his  landing,  «nd,  though 
eoldly  received,  remained  in  London  till  impeached  of 
high  treason  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  eommitted 
to  the  Tower.  Lord  Bolingbroke  continued  to  exercise 
his  office  of  Secretary  of  State  until  he  was  dmost  farci* 
bly  deprived  of  it.  An  impeachment  was  also  brought 
against  him.  His  c^iscience  probably  pleaded  guilty, 
for  he  retired  to  Frsoice,  and  soon  nlker  became  Secre* 
tary  to  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George.  The  Duke  of  Or* 
mond,  a  nobleman  of  popular  qualities,  brave,  generous, 
fmd  liberal,  was  in  like  manner  impeached,  and  in  like 
manner  made  his  escape  to  France.  His  fate  was  pecu- 
Kariy  regretted,  for  the  general  voice  exculpated  him 
from  taking  Bpj  step  with  a  view  to  sdfish  aggrandize*' 
ment.  Several  of  the  Whigs  themselves,  who  were  dis- 
posed to  prosecute  to  the  uttermost  the  mysterious  Ox- 
ford  and  the  intriguing  Bolingbroke,  were  inclb^  to 
sympathise  with  the  gallant  and  generous  cavalier,  who 
bud  always  professed  openly  the  principles  on  which  he 
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acted*  Maoy  other  distmguished  persons  of  the  Tory 
party  were  threatened  with  prosecutions,  or  actually  sub- 
jected to  them  ;  which  filled  the  whole  body  with  fear 
and  alann,  and  inclined  some  of  the  leaders  amongst 
them  to  li^en  to  the  desperate  counsels  of  the  more 
jealous  Jacobites,  who  exhorted  them  to  try  their  strength 
with  an  enemy  who  showed  themselves  implacable,  and 
not  to  submit  to  their  ruin  without  an  effiirt  to  defend 
themselves.  A  large  party  of  the  populace  all  through 
the  country,  and  in  London  itself,  renewed  the  cry  of 
"  High  Church  for  ever,"  with  which  were  mingled  the 
names  of  Ormond  and  Oxford,  the  principal  persons 
under  prosecution.  Among  the  clergy,  there  were  found 
many  who,  out  of  zeal  for  their  order,  encouraged  the 
lower  classes  in  their  dis(»rderly  proceedings ;  in  which 
they  burnt  and  destroyed  the  meeting-houses  of  dissent- 
ers, pillaged  the  bouses  of  their  ministers,  and  committed 
all  tliose  irregularities  by  which  an  English  mob  is  die»> 
Imguished,  but  whose  vehemeince  of  sentiment  generally 
evaporates  in  such  acts  of  clamour  and  violence. 

There  were,  however,  deeper  symptoms  of  disa&&- 
tion  than  those  displayed  in  the  empty  roar  and  sense- 
less ravage  of  the  po{mlaee^  Bolingbroke  and  Ormond, 
who  had  both  found  refuge  at  the  court  of  the  Pretender 
to  the  crown,  apd  acknowledged  his  title,  carried  on  t 
secret  correspondence  with  the  Tories  of  influence  and 
rank  in  England,  and  encouraged  them  to  seek,  in  a 
general  insurrection /or  the  cause  of  Jam^  UL,  a  remedy 
for  the  evils  with  which  they  were  threatened,  both  per- 
sonally and  as  a  political  party^  But  England  had  been 
long  a  peaceful  country.  The  gentry  were  opulent,  and 
littfe  dkposed  to  risk,  in  the  event  of  war,  their  fortunes 
and  the  comforts  which  they  procured  them.  Strong 
assistance  from  France  might  have  rendered  the  proposal 
of  an  insurrection  more  acceptable  ;  but  me  successful 
diplomaoy  of  Lord  Stair  at  the  Court  of  Louis  destroyed 
all  hopes  of  this,  unless  on  a  pitifully  small  scale.  An- 
other resource  occurred  to  the  Jacobite  leaders,  which 
might  be  attained  by  instigating  Scotland  to  set  the  ex* 
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ample  of  msurrection.  The  gentry  in  that  country  were 
i^ady  for  war,  which  had  been  familiar  to  them  on  many 
occasions  during  the  lives  of  their  fiithers  and  their  own« 
They  might  be  easily  induced  to  take  arms — the  High- 
landers, to  whom  war  was  a  state  preferable  to  peace, 
were  sure  to  take  the  field  with  them — the  Border 
counties  of  England  were  most  likely  to  catch  the 
flame,  from  tlie  disposition  ,of  many  of  the  gentry  there 
—and  tlie  conflagration,  it  was  expected,  might,  in  tlie 
present  humour  of  the  nation,  be  extended  all  over  Eng- 
land. To  effect  a  rising,  therefore,  in  Scotland,  with  a 
view  to  a  general  insurrection  throughout  Great  Britain, 
became  the  principal  object  of  those-who  were  afiected 
by,  or  wlio  resented,  the  prosecutions  directed  with  sq 
much  rigour  against  the  members  of  Queen  Anne's  last 
ministry. 

The  Earl  of  Mar,  whom  we  hav«  repeatedly  men- 
ticHied  as  Secretary  of  State  during  the  last  y^ars  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  as  the  person  to  whom  the  distribu- 
tion  of  money  among  the  Highland  clans,  and  the  gene- 
ral  management  of  Scottish  affairs,  was  intrusted  by  her 
ministry,  was  naturally  considered  as  the  person  best 
qualified  to  bring  his  countrymen  to  the  desired  point. 
Mar  had  not  felt  any  di&ulty  in  changing  from  the  Whig 
principles  which  he  professed  at  the  time  of  ihe  Uni(Mv 
—-on  which  occasion  he  was  one  of  the  tScottish  Secre- 
taries of  State, — to  the  Tory  principles  of  Bolingbroke, 
which  he  now  professed.  We  do  Um,  thenefore,  no 
wrong  in.suppomag,  that  he  would  not  have  siterdily  re- 
jected any  proposal  from  the  court  of  George  1.  to  return 
to  the  party  of  Whig  and  Low.  Church.  At  least  it  is 
certain^  that  when  tiie  heads  of  the  Tory  party  had  de- 
termined to  submit  themselves  to  George  I.,  Lord  Mar, 
in  foHowing  the  general  example,  endeavoured  to  distin- 
guish himself  by  a  display  of  influence  and  consequence, 
which  might  rmA  him  as  a  man  whose  adherence  was 
worth  securing,  and  who  was,  at  the  same  time,  willing 
to  attach  himself  to  the  new  sovereign^  In  a  tetter  Mdr 
8*    yoL.  1. 
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dressed  to  King  George  while  in  Hdland,  and  dated 
dOth  August,  1714,  the  Earl  expresses  great  apprehen- 
sion  that  bis  loyalty  or  zeal  for  the  King's  interests  may 
have  been  misrepresented  to  his  Majesty,  because  he 
found  himself  the  only  one  of  Queen  Anne's  servants 
whom  the  Hanoverian  ministers  at  the  court  of  London 
did  not  visit.  His  lordship  then  pleads  the  loyalty  of  his 
ancestors^  his  own  services  at  the  Uni<n),  and  in  passing 
the  Act  of  Succession  ;  and  assuring  the  King  that  he 
vnil  find  him  as  faithful  a  subject  and  servant  as  ever  any 
of  his  family  bad  been  to  the  preceding  royal  race,  or 
as  he  himself  had  been  to  the  late  Queen,  he  conjures 
him  not  to  believe  any  misrepresentations  of  his  conduct, 
and  concludes  with  a  devout  prayer  for  the  quiet  and 
peaceful  reigu  of  the  monarch,  in  disturbing  which  be 
himself  was  destined  to  be  the  prime  instrument. 

But  it  was  not  only  on  hb  individual  application  that 
the  Eari  of  Mar  expected  indemnity,  and  perhaps  favour, 
at  the  court  of  George  I.  He  desired  also  to  display 
his  influence  over  the  Highlanders,  and  for  thni  purpose 
procured  a  letter,  subscribed  by  a  number  of  the  most 
mfluential  Chiefs  of  the  clans,  addressed  to  himself,  as 
having  an  estate  and  interest  in  the  Highlands,  conjuring 
him  to  assure  the  government  of  their  loyalty  to  his  Si^ 
cred  Majesty,  Kmg  <7eorge,  and  to  protect  them,  and 
the  heacb  of  other  clans  who,  from  distance,  could  not 
attend  at  the  signing  of  the  letter,  against  the  misrepre* 
sentations  to  which  they  might  be  exposed;  protesting 
that  as  they  had  been  ready  to  follow  Lord  Mar's  direc* 
tions  in  obeying  Queen  Anne,  so  they  would  be  equally 
forward  to  concur  with  him  in  foithfoUy  serving  King 
George.  At  the  same  time,  a  loyal  address  of  the  clans 
to  the  same  efiect  dcawn  up  by  Lord  Grange,  brother  to 
Mar,  was  forwarded  to  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Eari,  to  be  delivered  to  the  King  at  his  landing.  Lord 
Mar  attended  at  Greenwich  accordingly,  and  doubtless 
expected  a  favourable  reception,  when  delivering  to  the 
new  Monarch  a  recognition  of  his  authority  on  the  part 
of  a  class  of  his  subjects  who  were  supposed  to  be  inimi* 
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cal  to  Ilk  accessicui}  and  were  certainly  best  prepared  to* 
disturb  his  new  reign.  Lord  Mar  was^  how&ver,  informed 
that  the  King  would  not  receive  the  address  of  the  clans, 
alleging  it  had  been  concocted  at  the  court  of  the  Pre- 
tender ;  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  commanded  to  de- 
liver up  the  seak,  and  informed  that  the  King  had  no 
farther  occaaon  for  his  services. 

On  the  policy  of  this  repulse  it  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  make  observations.  Although  it  might  be  very  true, 
that  the  address  was  made  up  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Chevalier  de  St.  George  aiid  his  advisers,  it  was  not  l^ss 
the  interest  of  George  I.  to  have  received^  with  the 
usual  civility,  the  expressions  of  homage  and  allegiance 
which  it  contained.  In  a  similar  situation,  King  William 
did  not  hesitate  to  receive,  with  apparent  confidence,  the 
submission  of  the  Highland  clans,  though  it  was  well  un- 
derstood that  it  was  made  under  the  express  authority  of 
King  James  II.  A  monarch  whose  claim  to  obedience  is 
yet  young,  ought  in  policy  to  avoid  an  immediate  quarrel 
with  any  part  of  his  subjects  who  are  ready  to  profess 
allegiance  as  such.  His  authority  is,  like  a  transplanted 
tree,  subject  to  injury  fix>m  each  sudden  blast,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  secured  from  such,  until  it  is  gradually 
coimected  by  the  ramification  of  its  roots  incorporating 
themselves  with  the  soil  in  which  it  b  planted.  A  sudden 
gust  may  in  the  one  case  overturn,  what  in  the  other  can 
defy  the  rage  of  a  contiimed  tempest.  It  seems  at  least 
cortam,  that  in  bluntly,  and  b  a  dispara^g  manner,  re- 
fiising  an  address  expressing  allegiance  and  loyalty,  and 
affix>nting  the  haughty  courtier  by  whom  it  was  present- 
ed. King  George  exposed  his  government  to  the  desperate 
alternative  of  civil  war,  and  the  melancholy  expedient  of 
closing  it  by  bringing  many  noble  vi9tim8  to  the  scafi^d, 
which  during  the  reign  of  his  predecessor  ha^  never 
been  stained  with  British  blood  shed  for  political  causes. 
The  impolicy,  however,  cannot  justly  be  imputed  to  a 
foreign  prince,  who,  looking  at  the  list  of  Celtic  names, 
flod   barbarously    unpronounceable   designations  which 
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^^re  attached  to  the  address,  could  not  be  supposed  to 
infer  from  thence,  that  the  subscribers  were  colkctively 
capable  of  bringing  into  the  field,  on  the  shortest  notice, 
ten  Aiousand  men,  who,  if  not  regular  sok&rs,  were  ac- 
customed to  a  sort  of  discipline  which  rendered  them 
equal  to  such.  There  were  many  around  the  King  who 
could  have  informed  him  on  this  subject ;  and,  to  iheir 
(ailing  to  do  so,  th^  blood-shed,  and  conoomfitant  mis- 
fortunes of  the  future  civil  war  mav  justly  be  attributed. 

The  Earl  of  Mar,  thus  repulsed  m  his  advances  to  the 
new  monarch,  necessarily  concluded  that  his  ruin  was 
determined  on  ;  and,  with  the  desire  of  revenge,  which 
was  natural  at  least,  if  not  justifiable,  he  resolved  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  ot  the  disafi^cted  party  in  Scotland, 
encouraging  them  to  instant  msurrection,  and  pa}ring 
back  the  contumely  with  which  his  ofieir  of  service  bad 
been  rejected,  by  endangering  the  government  of  the 
prince  at  whose  hands  he  had  experienced  such  an  insult. 

It  was  ewAy  m  August,  1715,  that  the  Earl  of  Mar. 
embarked  at  Gravesend,  in  the  strictest  incognito,  having 
for  his  companions  Major-general  Hamilton  and  Cdoiel 
Hay,  men  of  some  military  experience.  They  sailed -in 
a  coal-stoop,  working,  it  was  said,  their  passage,  the 
better  to  maintain  their  disguise,  till  they  landed  at  the 
small  port  of  Elie,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Fife,  a  county 
which  then  abounded  with  friedds  to  the  Jacobke  cause. 
The  state  of  this  province  in  other  respects  o&red  fe- 
cilities  to  Mar.  It  is  a  peninsula,  separated  firom  Lothian 
by  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  from  the  shire  of  Angus  by 
that  of  Tay  ;  and  as  it  did  not,  until  a  v^ry  late  period, 
hold  iiiuch  intercourse  with  the  metropolis,  though  so 
near  it  in  point  of  distance,  it  seemed  like  a  district  sep- 
arated fit>m  the  rest  of  Scotland,  and  was  sometimes 
jocosely  termed  the  "  Kingdom  of  Fife.'*  The  common- 
alty were,  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  almost 
exclusively  attached  to  the  Presbyterian  persuasion ;  but 
it  was  otherwise  with  the  gentry,  who  were  numerous  in 
thid  province  to  a  degree  little  Imown  in  other  parts  ot 
Scotland.     Its  security,  during  the  long  wars  of  former 
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centuries,  liad  made  it  early  ac*,quainted  with  civilization* 
The  value  of  the  soil,  on  the  sea-coasts  at  least,  had  ad- 
mitted of  great*subdivision  of  property  ;  and  there  is  no 
county  of  Scotland  which  displays  so  many  country-sf  ats 
within  so  sliort  a  distance  of  each  other.  These  geai^tle* 
men  were,  as  we  have  said,  chiefly  of  the  Tory  persua- 
sion, or,  in  other  words,  Jacobites ;  for  the  subdivision 
of  politicians  termed  fVhimsicah,  or  Tories  attached  to 
tlie  house  of  Hanover,  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in 
Scotland,  though  well  known  in  South  Britain,  Besides 
their  tenets^  the  Fife  Lairds  were  most  of  them  men  who 
bad  not  much  to  lose  in  civil  broils,  having  to  support  an 
establishment  considerably  above  the  actual  rents  of  their 
estates,  which  were,  of  course,  impaired  by  increasing 
debts :  they  were,  therefore,  the  less  unwilling  to  engage 
in  dangerous  enterprises.  As  a  party  affecting  the  man- 
ners of  the  ancient  Cavaliers,  they  were  jovial  in  their 
habits,  and  cautious  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  drinking 
the  King's  health  ;  a  pomt  of  loyalty  which,  like  virtue 
of  other  kinds,  had  its  own  immediate  reward.  Loud 
and  bold  talkers,  the  Jacobites^  had  accustomed  them- 
selves Co  think  they  were  the  prevailing  party ;  an  idea 
which  those  of  any  particular  faction,  wlio  converge  ex- 
clusively with  each  other,  are  usually  found  to  entertain. 
Their  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  the  total  ab- 
sence of  newspapers,  save  those  of  a  strong  party  lean- 
ing, whose  doctrines  or  facts  they  took  care  never  to  cor- 
rect by  consulting  any  of  an  opposite  tendency,  rendered 
tliem  at  once  curious  and  credulous.  This  slight  sketch 
of  tlie  Fife  lairds  may  be  applied,  with  equal  justice,  to 
the  Jacobite  country  gentlemen  of  that  period  in  most 
counties  of  Scotland,  They  had  virtues  to  balance  their 
faults  and  foUies.  The  political  principles  they  followed 
had  been  handed  down  to  themi  fi*om  their  fathers  ;  they 
were  connected,  in  their  ideas,  witli  the  honour  of  their 
country  ;  and  they  were  prepared  to  defend  them  with  a 
degree  of  zeal,  which  valued  not  the  personal  risks  in 
which  thcs  doing  so  might  place  life  and  property.  There 
were  also  individuals  amopg  them  who  had  natuiml  tali 
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ents  improved  by  education.  But,  in  general,  the  per- 
sons whom  the  Earl  of  Mar  was  now  desirous  to  stir  up* 
to  some  sudden  act  of  mutiny,  were  of  that  frank  and 
feafless  class  who  are  not  guilty  of  seeing  far  befoie 
them.  They  had  already  partaken  in  the  general  exci- 
tation caused  by  Queen  Anne's  death,  and  the  approach- 
ing crisb  which  was  expected  to  follow  that  important 
event.  They  had  struggledl  wijth  the  Whig  gentry,  infe- 
rior in  number,  but  generally  more  alert  and  sagacious  in 
counsel  and  action,  concerning  the  addresses  of  head- 
courts  and  the  seats  on  the  bench  of  justices.  Many  o[ 
them  had  commissioned  swords,  carabines,  and  pistols 
from  abroad.  They  had  bought  up  horses  fit  for  miOi- 
tary  service ;  and  some  had  taken  into  their  service  ad- 
ditional domestics,  selecting  in  preference  men  who  had 
served  in  some  of  the  dragoon  regiments,  which  had 
been  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
Still,  notwithstanding  these  preparations  for  a  rising, 
some  of  the  leading  men  in  Fife,  as  elsewhere,  were  dis- 
posed to  hesitate  before  engaging  in  the  irretrievable  step 
of  rebellion  against  the  established  government.  Their 
reluctance  was  overcome  by  the  impatience  of  the  ma- 
jority, excited  by  the  flattering  though  premature  rumoms 
which  were  actively  circulated  by  a  set  of  men,  wiio 
might  be  termed  the  Intelligencers  of  the  faction. 

It  is  well  known,  that  m  every  great  political  body 
there  are  persons,  usually  neither  the  wisest,  the  most 
important,  or  most  estimable,  who  endeavour  to  gain  per- 
sonal consequence  by  pretending  peculiar  access  to  infor- 
mation concerning  its  most  intimate  concerns,  and  who 
are  equally  credulous  in  believitig,  and  indefatigable  in 
communicating,  whatever  rumours  are  afloat  concerning 
the  aflTairs  of  the  party,  whom  they  encumber  by  ad- 
hering to.  With  several  of  these  Lord  Mar  communi- 
cated, and  exalted  their  hopes  to  the  highest  pitch,  by 
the  advantageous  light  in  which  he  placed  the  political 
matters  which  he  wished  them  to  support,  trusting  to  the 
exaggerations  and  amplificaticms  with  which  they  were 
Bure  to  ret^  what  he  had  said* 
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Such  agents,  changing  what  had  been  stated  as  proba- 
bilities into  certainties,  furnished  an  answer  to  every  ob- 
jection which  could  be  offered  by  the  more*  prudent  of 
their  party.  If  any  cautious  person  objected  to  stir  be- 
fore the  English  Jacobites  had  shown  themselves  serious 
— some  one  of  these  active  vouchers  was  ready  to 
affirm,  that  every  thing  was  on  the  point  of  a  general 
rising  in  England,  and  only  waited  the  appearance  of  a 
French  fleet  with  ten  thousand  men,  lieaded  by  the 
Duke  of  Ormond.  Did  the  listener  prefer  an  invasion 
of  Scotland, — the  same  number  of  men,  with  the  Duke 
of  Berwick  at  their  head,  were  as  readily  promised. 
Supplies  of  every  kind  were  measured  out,  according  to 
the  desu»  of  the  auditors ;  and  if  any  was  moderate 
enough  to  restrain  his  wish  to  a  pair  of  pistols  for  his 
own  uSe,  he  was  assured  of  twenty  brace  to  accommo- 
date his  finends  and  neighbours.  This  kind  of  mutual 
delusion  was  every  day  increasing ;  for  as  those  who  en- 
gaged in  the  conspiracy  were  interested  in  obtaining  as 
many  proselytes  as  possible,  they  became  active  circula- 
tors of  the  sanguine  hopes  and  expectations  by  which 
they,  perhaps,  began  already  to  suspect  that  they  had 
been  themselves  deceived. 

It  is  true,  that,  looking  abroad  at  the  condition  of  Eu- 
rope, these  unfortunate  gentleman  ought  to  have  seen, 
that  the  state  of  Prance  at  that  time  was  far  from  being 
such,  as  to  authorize  any  expectations  of  the  prodigal 
supplies  which  she  was  represented  as  being  ready  to 
furnish,  or,  rather,  as  being  in  the  act  of  furnishing. 
Nothing*  was  less  likely,  than  that  that  kingdom,  just  ex- 
tricated fix)m  a  war  in  which  it  had  been  nearly  ruined, 
by  a  peace  so  much  more  advantageous  than  they  had 
reason  to  expect,  should  have  been  disposed  to  afford  a 
pretext  for  breaking  the  treaty  which  had  pacified  Europe, 
and  for  renewing  against  France  the  confederacy  under 
whose  pressure  she  had  nearly  sunk.  This  was  nwre 
especially  the  case,  when,  by  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,* 
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who^e  ambition  and  senseless  vanity  had  cost  so  much 
blood,  the  government  devolved  on  the  Regent  Duke  of 
Orleans.  Had  Louis  survived,  it  is  probable  that,  al- 
though he  neither  did  nor  dared  to  have  publicly  adopted 
the  cause  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  as  was  indeed 
evident  by  his  refusing  to  receive  him  at  his  court ;  yet, 
the  recollection  of  his  promise  to  the  dying  James  II;  as 
well  as  the  wish  to  embarrass  England  might  have  in- 
duced him  to  advance  money,  or  give  some  underhand 
assistance  to  the  unhappy  exile.  But,  upon  Liouis's  death, 
the  policy  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  no  personal 
ties  whatever  with  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  induced 
him  to  keep  entire  good  faith  with  Britain— to  oomj^y 
with  the  requisitions  of  the  Earl  of  Stair — and  to  put  a 
stop  to  all  such  preparations  in  the  French  ports,  as  the 
vigilance  of  that  minister  liad  detected,  and  denounced 
as  being  made  for  the  purpose  of  favouring  the  JacolHte 
insurrection.  Thus;  while  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George 
was  represented  as  obtaining  succours  in  arms,  money, 
and  troops,  [torn  France,  to  an  amount  which  that  king- 
dom could  hardly  have  supplied,  and  from  her  inferiority 
in  naval  force,  certainly  must  have  found  it  difficult  to 
have  transported  into  Britain,  even  in  Louis's  nwwt  pakay 
days,  the  ports  of  that  country  were  even  closed  against 
such  exertions  as  the  Chevalier  might  make  upon  a  small 
scale  by  means  of  his  private  resources. 

But  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  was  represented  in  Scot- 
land as-  rs^her  favourable,  than  otherwise,  to  the  cause 
of  James  the  Pretender.  The  power  of  France  was 
now  wielded,  it  was  said,  by  a  courageous  and  active 
young  prince,  to  whose  character  enterprise  was  more 
natural  than  to  that  of  an  aged  and  heart-broken  old 
man,  and  who  would,  of  course,  be  ready  to  hazard  as 
much,  ^r  more,  in  the  cause  of  the  Jacobites,  than  the 
late  monarch  had  so  often  promised.  In  short,  the  death 
of  Louis  the  Great,  long  the  hope  and  prop  of  the  Jaco- 
bite cause,  was  boldly  represented  as  a  favourable  eveut 
during  the  present  crisis. 

Although  a  litde   dispasstooate   mquiry  would  have 
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dispelled  the  ifantastic  hopes,  founded  en  the  baseless 
rumour  of  foreign  assistance,  yet  such  fictions  as  I  have 
here  alluded  to,  tenjding  to  exalt  the  zeal  and  spirits  of 
the  party,  were  circulated  because  they  were  believed^ 
aod  believed  because  they  were  circulated  ;  and  the  gen«- 
tlemen  of  Stirlingshire,  Perth,  Angus,  and  Fifeshire, 
began  to  leave  their  homes,  and  assemble  in  arms,  though 
10  small  paiti^,  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  hills,  ex^ 
pecting  the  issue  of  Lord  Mar's  negotiations  in  the  High- 
lands. 

Upon  leaving  Fifeshire,  having  communicated  with 
such  gentlemen  as  were  most  likely  to  serve  his  purpose. 
Mar  proceeded  instantly  to  his  own  estates  of  Braemar, 
lying  along  the  side  of  the  river  Dee,  and  Uxk  up  his 
residence  with  Farquharson  of  Invercauld.  This  gen* 
tleman  was  chief  of  the  clan  Farquharson,  and  could 
command  a  very  considerable  body  of  men.  But  be 
was  vassal  to  Lord  Mar  for  a  small  part  of  bis  estate^ 
which  gave  the  Earl  considerable  influence  with  him ; 
not,  however,  sufficient  to  induce  hi^i  to  place  himself 
and  followers  in  such  hazard  as  would  have  been  occ«« 
sioned  by  an  instant  rising.  He  went  to  Aberdeen,  to 
avoid  importunity  on  the  subject,  having  previously  de- 
clared to  Mar,  that  he  would  not  take  arms  until  the 
Chevalier  de  St.  George  had  actually  landed.  At  a  later 
period  he  joined  the  insurgents. 

Disappointed  in  this  instance.  Mar  conceived,, that  as 
desperate  resolutions  are  usually  most  readily  adopted  in 
large  assemblies,  where  men  are  hurried  forward  by  ex- 
ample, and  prevented  from  retreating,  or  dissenting  l^ 
shame,  he  should  best  attain  his  purpose  in  a  large  con- 
vocation of  the  chiefs  and  men  of  rank,  who  professed 
attachment  to  the  exiled  family.  The  assembly  w^, 
made  under  pretext  of  a  grand  hunting  match,  which,  a$ 
maintained  in  the  Highlands,  was  an  occasion  of  general 
rendezvous  of  a  peculiar  nature.  The  lords  attended  at 
the  head  of-  their  vassals,  all,  even  Lowland  guests,  at- 
tired in  the  Highland  garb,  and  the  sport  was  carried  on 
9     vol*.  I. 
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upon  a  scale  of  rude  magnificence.  A  circuit  of  many 
miles  was  formed  around  the  wild  desolate  forests  and 
wildernesses,  wbich  are  inhabited  by  the  red  deer,  and  is 
called  the  tinchel.  Upon  a  signal  given,  the  hunters 
who  compose  the  tinchel  begin  to  move  inwards,  closing 
the  circle,  and  driving  the  terrified  deer  before  them, 
with  whatever  else  the  forest  contains  of  wild  animals 
who  cannot  elude  the  surrounding  sportsmen.  Being  in 
this  manner  concentrated  and  crowded  together,  they  are 
driven  down  a  defile,  where  the  principal  hunters  lie  in 
wait  for  them,  and  show  their  dexterity,  by  marking  out 
and  shooting  those  bucks  which  are  in  season.  As  it  re- 
quired many  men  to  form  the  tinchel,  the  attendance  of 
vassals  on  these  occasions  was  strictly  insisted  upon. 
Indeed  it  was  one  of  the  feudal  services  required  by  the 
law,  attendance  on  the  superior  at  hunting  being  as  regu- 
lariy  required  as  at  hosting j  that  is,  joining  his  banner  in 
war ;  or  watching  and  warding,  garrisoning,  namely,  his 
castle  in  times  of  danger. 

An  occasion  such  as  this  was  highly  favourable ;  and 
the  general  love  of  sport,  and  well-known  fame  of  the 
forest  of  Braemar  for  game  of  every  kind,  assembled 
many  of  the  men  of  rank  and  influence  who  resided 
winhin  reach  of  the  rendezvous,  and  a  great  number  of 
persons  besides,  who,  though  of  less  consequence,  served 
to  give  the  meeting  the  appearance  of  numbers.  This 
great  council  was  held  about  the  26th  of  August,  and,  it 
may  be  supposed,  they  did  not  amuse  themselves  much 
vnth  hunting,  though  it  was  the  pretence  and  watchword 
of  their  meeting. 

Among  the  noblemen  of  distinction,  there  appeared  in 
person,  at  by  representation,  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  eld- 
est son  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon  ;  the  Marquis  of  TuUie- 
bardine,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Athole  ;  the  Earls  of 
Nithsdde,  Marischal,  Traquair,  Errol,  Southesk,  Cam- 
wath,  and  Linlithgow  ;  the  Viscounts  of  Kilsythe,  Ken- 
muir,  Kingston,  and  Stormount ;  the  Lords  Rollo,  DufRis, 
Drummond,  Strathallan,  Ogilvy,  and  Naime.  Of  the 
chieis.  of  clans,  there  attended  Glengarry,  CampbeU  of 
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Glendanile,  cm  the  part  of  the  powerful  Carl  of  Breadal« 
bane,  with  others  of  various  degrees  of  importance  id 
the  Highlands. 

When  this  council  was  assembled,  the  Earl  of  Mar 
addressed  them  in  a  species  of  eloquence  which  was  hid 
principal  accomplishment,  and  which  was  particularly- 
qualified  to  succeed  with  the  high-spirited  and  zealous 
men  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  He  confessed,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he  had  himself  been  but  too  in- 
strumental in  forwarding  the  Union  between  England  and 
Scotland,  which  had  given  the  English  the  power,  as 
they  had  the  disposition,  to  enslave  the  latter  kingdom. 
He  urged  that  the  Prince  of  Hanover  was  an  usurping 
intruder,  governing  by  means  of  an  encroaching  and  in- 
Dovadng  faction  ;  and  that  the  only  mode  to  escape  his 
tyranny  was  to  rise  boldly  in  defence  of  their  lives  and 
property,  and  to  establish  on' the  throne  the  lawful  heir 
of  these  realms.  He  declared  that  he  himself  was  deter- 
mined to  set  up  the  standard  of  James  HI.,  and  summon 
around  it  all  those  over  whom  he  had  influence,  and  to 
hazard  his  fortune  and  life  in  the  cause.  He  invito  all 
who  heard  him  to  unite  in  the  same  generous  resolution* 
He  was  large  in  his  promises  of  assistance  from  France 
m  troops  and  money,  and  persisted  in  the  story  that  two 
descents  were  to  take  place,  one  in  England,  under  the 
command  of  Ormond,  the  other  in  Scotland,  under  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Berwick.  He  also  strongly  assured  his 
hearers  of  the  certainty  of  a  general  insurrection  in  Eng- 
land, but  alleged  the  absolute  necessity  of  showing  them 
an  example  in  the  qorth,  for  which  the  present  time  was 
most  appropriate,  as  there  were  few  regular  troops  in 
Scotland  to  restrain  their  operations,  and  as  they  might 
Ictok  for  assistance  to  Sweden  as  well  as  to  France. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mar,  on  this  memorable  occasion, 
showed  letters  from  the  Chevalier  de  St,  George  with  a 
commission  nominating  the  Earl  his  lieutenant-general 
and  commander-in-chief  of  his  armies  in  Scotland.  Other 
accounts  say,  more  probably,  that  Mar  did  not  produce 
any  other  credentials  than  a  picture  of  the  CbevaUer, 
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which  be  repeatedly  kissed,  in  testimony  of  zeal  £)r  the 
cause  of  the  original,  and  that  he  did  not  at  tlie  time 
pretend  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  enterprise. 
This  is  also  the  account  given  in  the  statement  of  the 
transaction  drawn  up  by  Mar  himself,  or  under  his  eye, 
where  it  is  plainly  said,  that  it  was  nearly  a  jeuontli  after 
the  standard  was  set  up  ere  the  Earl  of  JVlar  could  pro- 
cure a  commissicMi. 

The  number  of  persons  of  rank  who  were  ^semhled, 
the  eloquence  with  which  topics  were  publicly  urged 
which  had  been  long  the  secret  inmates  of  every  bosom, 
had  their  effect  on  the  assembled  guests  ;  and  every  oae 
felt,  that  to  oppose  the  current  of  the  EarPs  discourse 
by  remonstrance  or  objection,  would  be  to  expose  him- 
self to  the  charge  of  cowardice,  or  of  disaffection  to  the 
common  cause.  It  was  agreed  that  all  of  them  should 
return  bonie,  and  raise,  under  various  pretexts,  whatever 
forces  they  could  individually  command  against  a  day, 
fixed  for  the  dd  of  September,  on  which  they  were  to 
bold  a  second  meeting  at  Aboyne,  in  Aberdeenshire,  in 
order*to  settle  how  they  were  to  take  the  field.  The 
Marquis  of  Himtly  alone  declined  to  be  bound  to  any 
limited  time  ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  high  rank  and 
importance,  be  was  allowed  to  regulate  his  own  motions 
at  his  own  pleasure. 

Thus  ended  that  celebrated  hunting  in  Braemar, 
which,  as  the  old  bard  says  of  that  of  Chevy  Chace, 
might,  fi'om  its  consequences,  be  wept  by  a  generation 
which  was  yet  unborn.  There  was  a  circumstance  men- 
tioned at  the  time,  which  tended  to  show  that  all  men 
had  not  forgotten  that  the  Earl  of  Mar,  on  whose  warrant 
this  rash  enterprise  was  undertaken,  was  considered  by 
some  as  rather  too  versatile  to  be  fully  trusted.  As  the 
castle  of  Braemar  was  overflowing  with  guests,  it  chanced 
that,  as  was  not  unusual  on  such  occasions,  many  of  the 
geotiemen  of  the  secondary  class  could  not  obtain  beds, 
but  were  obliged  to  spend  the  night  around  the  kixdien 
fire,  which  was  then  accounted  no  grievance.  An  Eng- 
lish £)otman,  a  domestic  of  the  Earl,  was  of  a  very  differ- 
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ent  opinion.  Accustomed  to  the  accommodations  of  the 
south,  he  came  bustling  in  among  the  gentlemen,  and 
complained  bitterly  of  being  obliged  to  sit  up  all  night, 
notwithstanding  he  shared  the  hardship  with  lus  betters, 
saying,  that  rather  than  again  expose  Iiimself  to  such  a 
strait,  he.  would  return  to  his  own  country  and  turn  VVhig. 
However,  he  soon  after  comforted  himself  by  resolving 
to  trust  to  his  master's,  dexterity  for  escaping  every  great 
danger.  **  Let  my  lord  alone,"  he  said  ;  "  if  he  finds 
tt  necessary  he  can  turn  cat-in-pan  with  any  man  in 
England." 

Whilo  the  Lowland  gentlemen  were  assembling  their 
squadrons,  and  the  Higliland  chiefs  levying  th^r  men,  an 
incident  took  place  in  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  which 
diowed  that  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which  animated  tbe 
Jacobites  had  extended  to  the  capital  itself. 

James  Lord  Drummond,  son  of  that  unfortunate  Earl 
of  Perth,  who,  having  served  James  VIL  as  Chancellor 
of  Scotland,  shared  the  exile  of  his  still  mor<3  unfortunate 
master,  and  been  rewarded  with  the  barren  title  of  Duka 
of  Perth,  was  at  present  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  by  means 
of  one  Mr.  Arthur,  who  had  been  formerly  an  ensign 
in  the  Scots  Guards,  and  quartered  in  the  Castle,  bad* 
formed  a  plan  of  surprising  that  inaccessible  fortress, 
which  resejnbled  an  exploit  of  Thomas. Randolph,  or  the 
Black  Lord  James  of  Douglas,  rather  than  a  feat  of 
modem  war.  This  Ensign  Arthur  found  means  of  se- 
ducing, by  money  and  promises,  a  sergeant  named 
Ainslie,  and  two  privates,  who  engaged,  that,  when  it 
was  their  duty  to  watch  on  the  walls  which  rise  from  the 
precipice  looking  northward,  near  the  Sally-port,  they 
would  be  prepared  to  pull  up  from^  the  bottom  certain 
Fope^adders  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  furnished 
with  iron-grapplings  to  make  them  fast  to  the  battte- 
ments.  By  means  of  these,  it  was  concluded  that  a  se- 
lect party  of  Jacobites  might  easily  scale  the  walls,  and  ^ 
make  themselves  masters  .of  the  place.  By  a  beacon 
placed  on  a  particular  part  of  the  Castle,  three  rounds 
9*     vol-.  I. 
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of  artilleiy,  and  a  succession  of  6res  made  from  hill  to 
Ifill  through  Fife  and  Angus  shires,  the  signal  of  success 
was  to  be  communicated  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  who  was  to 
liasten  forward  with  such  forces  as  he  had  cdlected,  and 
take  possession  of  tl^s  capital  city  and  chief  strength  of 
Scotland. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  agents  in  this  perilous 
and  important  enterprise.  Fifty  Highlanders,  picked 
men,  were  summoned  up  from  Lord  Drummond's  estates 
in  Perthshire,  and  fifty  more  were  selected  among  the 
Jacobites  of  the  metropolis.  These  last  were  disbimded 
officers,  writers'  clerks  and  apprentices,  and  other  youths 
of  a  class  considerably  above  the  mere  vulgar.  Drum^^ 
raond,  otherwise  called  MacGregor,  of  Bahalcfie,  a  High- 
land gentleman  of  great  courage,  was  named  to  conmmnd 
the  enterprise.  If  successful,'  this  achievement  must 
have  given  the  Earl  of  Mar  and  liis  forces  the  conunand 
o(  the  greater  part  of  Scotland,  and  afiK>rded  them  a 
safe  and  ready  means  of  communication  with  the  English 
raalecontents,  the  want  of  which  was  afterwards  so  se* 
verely  felt.  He  would  also  have  obtained  a  large  supply 
of  money,  arms,  and  ammunition  deposited  in  the  for- 
tress, all  of  which  were  most  noedfijl  for  his  enterprise. 
And  the  apathy  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stewart,  then 
Deputy-governor  of  the  CasOe,  was  so  great  that,  in 
spite  of  numerous  blunders  on  tlie  part  of  the  conspira- 
ton,  and  an  absolute  revelation  on  the  subject  made  to 
government,  the  surprise  had  very  nearly  taken  place. 

The  younger  conspirators  who  were  to  go  on  this  for- 
lorn h(^pe,  had  not  discretion  in  proportion  to  their  courage. 
Eighteen  of  them,  on  the  night  appointed,  were  engaged 
drinking  in  a  tippling  house,  and  were  so  careless  in  their 
communications,  that  the  hostess  was  able  to  toll  some 
person  who  inquired  what  the  meeting  was  about,  that  it 
consisted  of  young  gentlemen  who  were  in  the  act  of 
having  their  hair  powdered,  in  order  to  go  to  the  attack 
of  the  Castle.  At  last  the  full  secret  was  intrusted  to  a 
woman.  Arthur,  their  guide,  had  communicated  the 
plot  to  his  brother^  a  medical  man,  and  engaged  him  in 
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the  enterprise.  But  when  the  time  for  executing  it  drew 
nigh,  the  doctor's  extreme  melancholy  was  observed  by 
his  wife,  who,  like  a  second  Belvidera  or  Portia,  suifei;^ 
him  not  to  rest  until  she  extorted  the  secret  from  him, 
which  she  communicated  in  an  anonymous  letter  to  Sir 
Adam  Cockbum  of  Ormiston,  then  Lord  Justice  Clerk, 
who  instantly  despatched  the  intelligence  to  thei  Castle. 
The  hews  arrived  so  critically,  that  it  was  with  difikulty 
the  messenger  obtained  entrance  to  the  Castle  ;  and  even 
then  the  deputy  governor,  disbelieving  the  intelligence, 
or  secretly  well  affected  to  the  cause  of  the  Pretender, 
contented  himself  with  directing  the  rounds  and  patrols 
to  be  mad^  with  pecuUar  care,  and  retired  to  rest. 

In  the  meantkne,  the  Jacobite  storming  party  had  ren- 
dezvoused at  the  churchyard  of  the  West  Kirk;  and  pro- 
ceeded to  post  thepiselves  beneath  the  Castle  wall. 
They  had  a  part  of  their  rope  ladders  in  readiness,  but 
the  artificer,  one  Charles  Forbes,  a  merchant  in  Edin- 
burgh, who  ought  to  have  been  there  with  the-remainder, 
whi6h  had  been  made  under  his  direction,  was  nowliere 
to  be  seen.  Nothing  could  be  done  during  his  absence ; 
bat,  actuated  by  their  impatience,  the  party  scrambled 
up  the  rock,  and  stationed  themselves  beneath  the  wall, 
at  the  point  where  their  accomplice  kept  sentry.  Here 
they  found  him  ready  to  perform  his  stipulated  part  of 
the  bargain,  by  pulling  up  the  ladder  of  ropes  which 
was  designed  to  give  them  admittance.  He  exhorted 
them,  however,  to  be  speedy,  telhng  them  he  was  to 
be  relieved  by  the  patrol  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  if  the 
afiair  were  not  completed  before  that  hour,  that  he 
could  give  them  no  further  assistance.  The  time  was 
last  flying,  when  Bahaldie,  the  <5ommander  of  the  storm- 
ing party,  persuaded  the  sentinel  to  pull  up  the  grapnel, 
and  make  it  fast  to  the  battlements,  that  it  might  appear 
whether  or  not  they  had  length  of  ladder  sufficient  to 
make  the  attempt.  But  it  proved,  as  indeed  they  had 
Expected,  more  than  a  fathom  too  short.  At  half  past 
eleven  o'clock,  the  steps  of  the  patrol,  who  had  been 
sent  their  rounds  earlier  than  usual,  owing  to  the  message 
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of  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  were  heahl  approaching,  oiT 
which  the  sentinel  exclaimed,  with  an  oath,  ^^  Here  come 
the  rounds  I  have  been  telling  you  of  this  half-hour ; 
'you  have  ruined  both  yourself  and  me ;  and  I  can  serve 
you  no  longer.-'  With  that  he  threw  down  the  grap- 
pling-iron and  ladders,  and  in  the  hope  of  covering  his 
own  guilt,  fired  his  musket,  and  cried  "  Enemy !"  Every 
man  was  then  compelled  to  shift  for  himself,  the  patrol 
firing  on  them  from  the  wall.  Twelve  soldiers  of  the 
burgher  guard,  who  had  been  directed  by  the  Lord  Jus^ 
tice  Cleidk  to  make  the  round  of  the  Castle  on  the  out* 
side,  took  prisoners  three  youths,  who  insisted  that  they 
were  found  there  by  mere  accident,  and  im  old  man. 
Captain  MacLean,  an  officer  of  James  VIL,  who  was 
much  Imibed  by  a  fall  from  the  rocks.  The  rest  of  the 
party  escaped  sJong  the  north  bank  qf  the  North  Lock, 
through  the  fields  cabled  Barefoord's  Parks,  on  which 
the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh  now  stands.  In  their  re- 
treat they  met  their  tardy  engineer,  Chaiies  Forbes, 
loaded  with  the  ladders  which  were  so  much  wanted  a 
garter  of  an  hour  before.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  want 
of  punctuality,  the  information  and  precautions  of  the 
Lord  Justice  Clerk  would  have  been  insufficient  for  the 
safety  of  the  place.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the 
conspirators  were  punished,  nor  would  it  have  been  easy 
to  obtam  proof  of  their  guilt.  The  treacherous  sergeant 
was  hanged  by  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  and  the 
deputy-governor  (whose  name  of  Stewart  might  perhaps 
aggravate  the  suspicion  that  attached  to  him,)  \vas  de- 
prived of  his  office,  and  imprisoned  for  some  time. 

It  needed  not  this  open  attack  on  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, or  the  general  news  of  Lord  Mar's  Highland 
armanent,  and  the  rising  of  the  disaffected  gentlemen  in 
arms  throughout  most  of  the  counties  of  Scotland,  to 
call  the  attention  of  King  George's  Government  to  the 
disturbed  state  of  that  part  of  his  dominions.  Measures 
for  defetice  were  hastily  adopted.  The  small  number 
of  regular  troops  who  were  then  in  Scotland  were  con- 
centrated, for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  camp  at  Stirling, 
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ia  order  to  prevent  the  rebels  from  seizing  the  bridge 
over  the  Forth,  and  thereby  forcing  their  way  into  the* 
Low  country.  But  four  regiments,  on  the  peace  estab- 
lishment, only  mustered  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  men 
each;  four  regiments  of  dragoons  were  considerably 
under  two  hundred  to  a  regiment — a  total  ef  only  fifteen 
hundred  men  at  the  utmost. 

To  increase  these  slender  forces,  two  regiments  of  dra- 
^>ons,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  with  two  regiments 
of  ibot  quartered  in  the  north  of  England,  were  ordered 
to  join  the  camp  at  Sturling  with  all  possible  despatch. 
The  foot  regiments  of  Clayton  and  Wightman,  with  the 
dragoons  of  Evans,  were  recalled  from  Ireland.  The  six 
thousand  auxiliary  forces  with  whom  the  Dutch  had  en- 
gaged, in  case  of  need,  to  guarantee  .the  succession  of 
the  House  of  Hanover,  were  required  of  the  States,  who 
accordingly  ordered  the  Scotch  regiments  in  their  service 
to  march  for  the  coast,  but  excused  themselves  from  ac- 
tually embarking  them,  in  consequence  of  the  French 
ambassador  having  disowned,  in  the  strongest  manner, 
any  intent  on  the  part  of  his  court  to  aid  the  factions  in 
Ekigland  by  sending  over  the  Pretender  to  Britain,  or  to 
assist  those  who  were  in  arms  in  his  behalf.  The  Dutch 
alleged  this  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  suspending  the  ship- 
ment of  these  auxiliaries. 

Besides  these  military  measures,  the  Ministers  of 
George  I.  were  not  remiss  in  taking  such  others  as  might 
check  the  prime  cause  of  rebellions  in  Spotland,  namely, 
that  feudal  influence  possessed  by  the  aristocracy  over 
their  vassals,  tenants,  and  dependents,  by  which  the  great 
men,  when  disgraced  or  disappointed,  had  the  power  of 
calling  to  arms,  at  their  pleasure,  a  number  of  individuals, 
who,  however  unwilling  they  might  be  to  rise  against 
the  Government,  durst  not,  and  could  not,  without  gres^t 
loss  and  risk  of  oppression,  oppose  themselves  to  their 
superior's  pleasure. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  therefore,  an  act  was  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  loyalty  in  ScptlaAd,  a 
plant  which  of  late  years  had  ^ot  been  found  to  agree 
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With  the  climate  of  that  cold  and  northern  country,  or 
at  least,  where  found  to  luxuriate,  it  was  of  a  nature 
different  from  that,  known  by  the  same  name  at  West- 
minster. 

This  statute,  commonly  called  the  Clan  Act,  enacted, 
That  if  a  feucfal  superior  went  into  rebellion,  and  became 
liable  to  the  pains  of  high  treason,  all  such  vassals  hold- 
ing  lands  under  him,  as  should  continue  in  their  allegiance, 
should  in  future  hold  these  lands  of  the  Crown.  2.  If 
a  tenant  should  have  remained  at  the  King's  peace  while 
his  landlord  had  been  engaged  in  rebellion,  and  convicted 
of  treason,  the  space  of  two  years'  gratuitous  possession 
should  be  added  to  that  tenant's  lease.  3.  If  the  supe- 
rior should  remain  loyal  and  peaceful  while  the  vassal 
should  engage  in  rebellion,  and  incur  conviction  of  high 
treason,  tlien  the  fief,  or  lands  held  by  such  vassal,  shall 
revert  to  the  superior  as  if  they  had  nevef  been  sepa- 
rated from  his  estate.  4.  Another  clause  declared  void 
such  settlements  of  estates  and  deeds  of  entail  as  might 
be  made  on  the  1st  day  of  August,  1714,  or  at  any  time 
thereafter,  declaring  that  they  should  be  no  bar  to  the 
fi>rfeiture  of  the  estates  for  high  treason,  seeing  that  such 
settlements  had  been  frequently  resgrted  to  for  the  sole 
pqipose  of  evading  the  punishment  of  the  law. 

This  remarkable  act  was  the  first  considerable  step  to- 
wards unloosing  the  feudal  fetters,  by  which  the  command 
of  the  superior  became  in  some  measure  the  law  of  the 
vassal.  The  clause  concerning  settlements  and  entails 
was  al^  important,  and  rendered  nugatory  the  attempts 
which  had  been  frequently  made  to  evade  the  punish- 
ment of  forfeiture,  by  settlements  made  previous  to  the 
time  when  those  who  granted  the  deeds  engaged  in  re- 
bellion. Such  deeds  as  were  executed  for  onerous 
(^uses,  that  is,  for  value  of  some  kind  received,  were 
justly  excepted  firom  the  operation  of  this  law. 

There  Was,  moreover,  another  clause,  empowering  the 
Crown  to  qall  upon  any  suspected  person  or  persons  in 
Scotland  to  appear  at  Edinburgh,  or  where  it  should  be 
judged  expedient^  for  the  purpose  of  finding  bail,  with 
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certification  that  their  failure  to  appear  should  subj< 
them  to  be  put  to  the  horn  as  rebels,  and  that  they  should 
incur  the  forfeiture  of  the  liferent  escheat.  Immediately 
afterwards,  summonses  were  issued  to  all  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  either  actually  in  arms,  or  suspected  of  - 
favouring  the  Jacobite  interest,  from  the  Earl  of  Mar 
and  his  compeers,  down  to  Rob  Roy  MacGregor,  the 
celebrated  outlaw.  The  list  amounted  to  abqut  fifty 
men  of  note,  of  which  only  two.  Sir  Patrick  Murray, 
and  Sir  Alexander  £rskine,  thought  proper  to  surrend^ 
themselves. 

Besides  these  'general  measures,  military  resbtance  to  . 
the  expected  rebellion  was  prepared  in  a  great  many 
places,  and  particularly  in. borough-towns  and  seaports. 
It  is  here  to  be  remarked^  that  a  great  change  had  taken 
place  among  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  fixnn 
the  ill-humour  into  which  they  had  been  put  by  the  c<mi-> 
elusion  of  the  Union  treaty.  At  that  time,  such  were 
the  effects  of  mortified  pride,  popular  apprehension,  and 
national  antipathy,  that  the  populace  in  every  town  and 
country  would  have  arisen  to  place  the  Pretender  on  the 
throne,  notwithstanding  his  professing  the  Catholic  re* 
ligion,  and  being  the  grandson  of  James  YIL,  of  whose 
persecutions,  as  well  as  those  in  the  time  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Charles  II.,  the  Presbyterians  of  the  west  nour- 
ished such  horrible  recollections.  Accordingly,  we  have 
seen  that  it  was  only  by  bribing  their  chiefs,  and  deceiv* 
ing  them  by  means  of  adroit  spies,  that  the  Cameronians, 
the  most  zealous  of  Presbyterians,  who  disowned  the 
authority  of  all  magistrates  who  had  not  taken  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  were  prevente4  fi'om  taking  arms 
to  dissolve  the  Union  Parliament,  and  to  declare  for  the 
cause  of  James  III.  But  it  happened  with  the  Union, 
as  with  other  political  measures,  against  which  strong 
prejudices  have  been  excited  during  their  progress  ;— 
the  complication  of  predicted  evils  were  so  far  from  being 
realized,  that  the  opponents  of* the  treaty  began  to  be 
ashamed  of  having  entertained  such  apprehensions. 
None  of  tlie  violent  changes  which  had  been  foretold, 
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none  of  the  universal  disgrace  and  desolation  which  had 
been  anticipated  in  consequence,  had  arisen  from  that 
great  ineasui-e.  Tlie  enforcing  of  tlie  Malt  Tax  was  the 
inost  unpopular,  and  that  impost  had  been  jbr  the  time 
)K)litically  susj>ended.  The  shopkeeper  of  Edinburgli, 
who  had  supplied  the  peers  of  Scotland  with  luxuries, 
had  found  other  customei*s,  now  that  the  aristocracy  were 
resident  in  London,  or  they  had  turned  their  stock  into 
other  lines  of  commerce.  The  ideal  consequence  of  a 
legislature  of  their  own  holding  its  sittings  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  Scotland,  was  forgotten  when  it  became  no 
longer  visible,  and  tlie  abolition  of  the  Scottish  Priv/ 
Council  might,  on  calm  reflection,  be  considered  as  a 
national  benefit  rather  than  a  privation.  In  short,  the 
general  resentment  excited  by  the  treaty  of  Union,  once 
,  keen  enough  to  suspend  all  other  motives,  was  a  paroxysm 
too  violent  to  last — men  recovered  from  it  by  slow  de- 
grees, and  though  it  was  still  pi*edominant  in  the  minds 
of  some  classes,  yet  the  opinions  of  the  lower  orders  in 
general  liaid  in  a  great  measure  returned  to  their  usual 
channel,  and  men  entertained  in  tiie  south  and  west,  as 
well  as  in  many  of  the  boroughs,  their  usual  wMesome 
hoiTor  for  the  Devil,  the  Pope,  and  the  Pretender,  which, 
for  a  ceitain  time  had  been  overpowered  and  lostin  their 
apprehensions  for  the  independence  of  Scotland. 

In  1715,  also,  the  merchants  and  better  class  of  citi- 
zens, who  began  to  entertain  some  distant  views  of  en- 
riching themselves  by  engaging  in  the  commerce  of  the 
plantations,  and  other  lucrative  branches  of  trade,  opened 
up  by  the  Union,  were  no  longei*  disposed  to  see  any 
thing  tempting  in  the  proposal  of  Mai-  and  his  insurgents, 
to  destrcy  the  treaty  by  force ;  and  were,  together  with 
the  lower  classes,  much  better  disposed  to  listen  to  the 
expostulations  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  who,  sensible  of 
what  they  had  to  expect  from  a  counter-revolution,  ex- 
erted their  influence,  generally  speaking,  with  great 
eflfect,  in  supi^rt  of  the  present  government  of  King 
George.  Tiie  fi-uits  of  this  change  in  the  temper  and 
feelings  of  the  middling  and  lower  classes,  werc  soon  evi- 
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dent  in  tlie  metropolis  and  throughout  Scotland.  In 
Edinburgh,  men  of  wealth  and  substance  subscribed  a 
bond  of  association,  in  order  to  raise  subscriptions  for 
])archasing  arms  and  maintaining  troops  ;  and  a  body  of 
tlie  subscnbers  themselves  formed  a  regiment,  under  the 
name  of  the  Associate  Volunteers  of  Edinburgh.  Tliey 
were  four  hundred  strong.  Glasgow,  \vith  a  prescient 
consciousness  of  the  commercial  eminence  which  she 
was  to  attain  by  means  of  tl)e  ti-eaty  of  Union,  contrib- 
uted liberally  in  money  to  defend  the  cause  of  King 
George,  and  raised  a  good  regiment  of  volunteers.  The 
western  counties  of  Renfrew  and  Ayrshire  offered  four 
tliousand  men,  and  the  Earl  of  GIas»row  a  re/iment  of  a 
thousand  at  his  own  char^je.  Alonw  the  Border,  the 
Whig  party  were  no  less  active.  Dumfries  distinguished 
itself,  by  raising  among  the  inhabitants  seven  volunteer 
companies  of  sixty  men  each.  This  was  the  more 
necessary,  as  an  attack  was  apprehended  fram  the  many 
Catholics  and  disaffected  gentlemen  who  resided  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  eastern  part  of  Teviotdale  sup- 
jilied  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  Sir  William  Bennet  of 
Grubet,  and  Sir  John  Pringle  of  Stitchel,  with  as  many 
men  as  they  could  find  arms  for,  being  about  four  com- 
panies. The  ui)per  part  of  the  county,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring shire  of  Selkirk,  were  less  \nlling  to  take  arms. 
The  hatred  of  the  Union  still  prevailed  amongst  them 
more  than  elsewhere,  inflamed,  probably,  by  the  very 
circumstance  of  their  vicinity  to  England,  and  the  recol- 
lection of  the  lon<;  wars  betwixt  the  kinojdoms.'  The 
Cameipnian  preachers,  also,  had  possessed  many  specu- 
lative shepherds  with  their  whimsical  and  chimerical 
doubts  concerning  the  right  of  uncovenanted  magistrates 
to  exercise  an  authority  even  in  the  most  urgent  cose  of 
national  emergency.  This  doctrine  was  as  rational  as 
if  the  same  scrupulous  persons  had  discovered  that  it  was 
unlawful  to  use  the  assistance  of  firemen  during  a  con- 
flagration, because  they  had  not  taken  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant.    These  scruples  were  not  universal,  and 
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iSBumed  as  many  different  liues  and  shades  as  there  were 
popular  preachers  to  Urge  them ;  they  tended  greatly 
to  retard  and  embarrass  the  exertions  of  government  to 
prepare  for  defence  in  these  dbtricts.  Even  the  popu« 
larity  of  the  Reverend  Thomas  Boston,  an  eminent 
.divine  of  the  period,  could  not  raise  a  man  for  the  ser- 
vice  of  government,  out  of  his  parish  of  Ettrick. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  partial  exceptions,  the 
common  people  of  Scotland,  who  were  not  overawed  by 
Jacobite  landlords,  remained  generally  faithful  to  the 
Protestant  hne  of  succession,  and  showed  readiness  to 
arm  in  its  behalf. 

Having  thus  described  the  preparaticMis  for  war,  cm 
both  sides,  we  will,  in  the  next  chapter,  relate  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  campsugn. 


CHAPTER  VU. 

Raising  of  the  Standard  for  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George^ 
and  Proclamation,  of  him  as  James  VIIL  of  Scot" 
landf  and  IIL  of  England  and  Ireland — Capture  of^ 
Perth  by  the  Jacobites — Character  of  MarU  Army — ' 
Incapacity  of  Mar  as  a  General — Plan  of  an  expe^ 
dition  into  the  Low  Country, 

On  the  6th  September,  1715,  tlie  noblemen,  chiels 
of  clans,  gentlemen,  and  others,  with  such  followers  as 
they  could  immediately  get  in  readiness,  assembled  at 
Aboyne  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Mar,  acting  as  General  on  the 
occasion,  displayed  the  royal  standard,  at  Castleton,  in 
Braemar ;  and  proclaimed,  with  such  solemnity  as  the 
tiine  and  place  admitted,  James  King  of  Scotland,  by 
tlie  title  of  James  VIII.  and  King  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  their  dependencies,  by  that  of  James  III.  The  day 
was  stormy  ;  and  the  gilded  ball  which  was  on  the  top 
of  the  standard  spear  was  blown  down, — a  circumstance 
which  the  superstitious  Highlanders  regarded  as  ominous 
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of  ill  (brtune ;  while  others  called  to  mind^  that  by  a 
strange  couicidence,  something  of  the  same  kind  hap- 
pened in  the  evil  hour  when  King  Charles  set  up  his 
standard  at  Nottingham. 

After  this  decisive  measure,  the  leaders  of  the  insur- 
gents separated  to  proclaim  King  James  in  the  towns 
whore  they  had  influence,  and  to  rai3e  as  many  followers 
as  each  could  possibly  command,  in  order  to  support  the 
daring  de6ance  which  they  had  given  to  t^e  established 
government. 

It  was  not  by  the  mildest  of  all  possible  means  that  a 
Highland  following,  as  it  is  called,  was  brought  into  the 
field  at  that  period.  Many  vassals  were,  indeed,  prompt 
and  ready  for  service,  for  which  their  education  and 
habits  prepared  them.  But  there  were  others  who  were 
brought  to  their  chief's  stafidard  by  much  the  same  en- 
ticing mode  of  solicitation  used  in  our  own  day  ibr  re- 
cruiting the  navy,  and  there  were  many  who  conceived 
it  prudent  not  to  stir  without  such  a  degree  of  compul- 
sion as  might,  in  case  of  need,  serve  as  some  sort  of 
apology  ibr  having  been  in  arms  at  all.  On  this  raising 
the  clans  in  the  year  1715,  the  fiery  cross  was  sent 
through  the  districts  or  countries,  as  they  are  tenned,  in- 
habited by  the  different  tribes.  This  emblem  consisted 
of  two  branches  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  one  end 
singed  with  fire,  and  the  other  stained  with  blood. 
The  inhabitants  transmitted  tlie  signal  from  house  to 
house  with  all  possible  speed,  and  the  symbol  implied, 
that  those  who  should  not  appear  at  a  rendezvous  which 
was  named  when  the  cross  was  presented,  should  sufi^er 
thje  extremities  of  fire  and  sword.  There  is  an  intercepted 
letter  of  Mar  himself,  to  John  Forbes,  of  Increrau,  bailie 
of  his  lordship  of  Kildrummie,  which  throws  considerable 
light  on  the  nature  of  a  feud^  levy :— • 

"  Yott  were  right,  Jackie,"  said  the  lord  to  his  ofiicial, 
*'  not  to  come  with  the  hundred  men  you  sent  up  la^ 
night,  when  I  expected  four  times  their  numbers.  It  is 
a  pretty  thing  my  own  people  should  be  refractory,  when 
all  the  Highlands  are  rising  and  all  the  Lowlands  are 
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expecting  as  to  join  them*  I  send  you  enclosed  an  order 
for  the  Lordship  of  Kildrummie,  which  you  will  imme* 
diately  intimate  to  all  my  vassals.  If  they  give  ready 
obedience,  it  will  make  some  amends,  and  if  not,  ye  may 

-  tell  them  from  me,  that  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to 
save  them  (were  I  willing)  from  being  treated  as  enemies 
by  those  that  are  soon  to  join  me ;  and  they  may  depen  I 

,  upon  it  that  I  will  be  the  first  to  propose  and  order  their 
being  so.  Particularly,  let  my  own  tenants  in  Kildrura* 
mie  know,  that  if  they  come  not  forth  with  their  best 
arms,  I  will  send  a  party  Immediately  to  bum  what  they 
shall  miss  taking  from  them.  And  they  may 'believe 
this  only  a  threat, — ^but  by  all  that's  sacred,  I'll  put  it  in 
execution,  let  my  loss  be  what  It  will,  that  it  may  be  an 
example  to  others.  You  are  to  tell  the  gentlemen  that 
I  expect  them  in  their  best  accoutrements  on  horseback^ 
and  no  excuse  to  be  accepted  of." 

This  remarkable  letter  is  dated  three  days  after  the 
displaying  of  the  standard.  The  system  of  social  life  in 
the  Highlands,  has,  when  viewed  through  the  vista  of 
years,  much  in  it  that  is  interesting  and  poetical ;  but 
few  modem  readers  will  desire  to,  exchange  conditions 
with  a  resident  within  the  romantic  bounds  of  Mar's 
Lordship  of  Kildmmmie,  where  such  were  liable  to  a  pe- 
remptory summons  to  arms,  thus  mdely  enforced. 

Proceeding  towards  the^  Lowlands  by  short  marches, 
Mar  paused  at  the  small  town  of  Kirkmichael,  and  after^ 
wards  at  Mouline  in  Perthshire,  moving  slowly  that  his 
friends  might  have  leisure  to  assemble  for  his  support. 
In  the  meantime.  King  James  was  proclaimed  at  Aber« 
deen  by  the  Earl  Marischal,  at  Dunkeld  by  the  Marquis 
of  TuUibardine,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  father,  the 
Duke  of  Athole,  at  Castle  Gordon  by  the  Marquis  of 
Huntly,  at  Brechin  by  the  Earl  of  Panmure,  a  rich  and 
poweiful  nobleman,  who  had  acceded  to  tlie  cause  since 
the  rendezvous  at  the  Braemar  hunting.  The  same 
ceremony  was  performed  at  Montrose  by  the  Earl  of 
Southesk,  at  Dundee  by  Graham  of  Duntroon,  of  the 
fiunily  of  the  celebrated  Claverhouse,  and  to  whom  King 
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James  had  givett  that  memorable  person's  tide  of  VIs« 
count  of  Dundee,  and  at  Inverness  by  the  Laird  of 
Borlum,  ccNnmcmly  called  Brigadier  Macintosh,  fix>m  his 
having  held  that  rank  in  the  service  of  France.  This 
ofl^r  made  a  considerable  figure  during  the  Rebellion, 
in  which  he  had  influence  to  involve  his  chief  and  clan, 
rather  contrary  to  the  political  sentiments  of  the  former ; 
he  judged  that  Inverness  was  a  station  of  importance, 
and  therefore  left  a  garrison  to  secure  it  fixmi  any  attack 
oo  the  part  of  the  Grants,  Monroes,  and  other  Whig 
clans  in  the  vicinity. 

The  possession  of  the  town  of  Perth  now  became  a 
point  of  great  importance,  as  forming  the  commimication 
between  the  Highlands  and  the  Lowlands,  and  being  the 
Bi^ral  capital  of  the  fertile  countries  on  the  margin  of 
the  Tay»    The  citizens  were  divided  into  two  parties, 
but  the  magistrates,  who,  at  the  head  of  one  part  of  the 
iahabitants,  had  declared  for  King  George,  took  arms 
and  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Athole,  who  remained  in 
allegiance  to  the  ruling  monarch,  for  a  party  to  suppwt 
Aem,     The   Duke  sent  them  three  ot  four  hundred 
Athole  Highlanders,  and  the  inhabitants  conceived  them- 
selves secure,  especially  as  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  having 
assembled  about  four  hundred  militia  men,  was  advancing 
fix>m  Fife  to  their  support.     The  honourable  Colonel 
John  Hay,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  took,  how- 
ever, an  opportunity  to  collfict  together  some  fifty,  or  a  * 
hundred  horse  from  the  gentlemen  of  Stirling,  Perth- 
shire, and  Fife,  and  marched  towards  the  town.     The 
Tory  burghers,  who  were  not  inferior  in  numbers,  began 
to  assume  eourage  as  these  succours  appeared  >  and  the 
garrison  of  Highlanders  knowing  that  although  the  Duke 
of  Athole  remained  attached  to  the  government,  his 
eldest  son  was  in  the  Earl  of  Mar's  army,  ga^ve  way  to 
theur  own  inclinations,  which  were  decidedly  Jacobitical, 
and  joined  ColcHiel  Hay,  for  the  purpose  of  disarming  the 
Vhig  burghers,  to  whose  assisUuice  they  had  been  sent. 
Thus  Perth,  by  a  concurrence  of  accidents,  feH  into  the 
10*    VOL.  I. 
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hnnis  of  the  insurgent  Jacolntes,  and  gave  them  the  com- 
mand  of  all  the  Lowlands  in  the  east  part  of  Scotland. 
Still,  as  the  town  was  but  slightly  fortified,  it  might  have 
been  recovered  by  a  sudden  attack,  if  a  detachment  had 
been  made  for  that  purpose,  from  the  regular  camp  at  Stir* 
ling.  But  Generd  Whetham  who  as  yet  ccnnmanded 
there,  was  not  an  officer  of  activity.  He  was  indeed  su- 
perseded in  his  command  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Scc^land,  who  came  to  Stirling  on 
the  14th  September ;  but  the  opportunity  of  regaining 
•Perth  no  longer  existed.  The  town  had  been  speedily 
k«infi)rced,  and  secured  for  the  Jacobite  interest,  by  about 
two  hundred  men,'  whom  the  Earl  of  Strathmore  had 
raised  to  join  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  a  body  of  Fifesbire 
cavalry  who  had  arrayed  themselves  for  the  same  service 
under  the  Master  of  Sinclair.  Both  these  noblemen 
were  remarkable  characters. 

The  Earl  of  Strathmore,  doomed  to  -lose  his  life  in 
this  fetal  broil,  was  cmly  about  eighteen  years  old,  but  at 
that  eariy  age  he  exhibited  every  symptom  of  a  brave, 
generous,  and  modest  disposition,  and  his  premature 
death  disappointed  the  most  flourishing  hopes.  He  en- 
gaged in  the  Rebellion  with  all  the  zeal  of  sincerity, 
raised  a  strong  regiment  of  Lowland  ifiiantry,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  attention  to  the  duties  of  a 
military  life. 

The  Master  of  Sinclair,  so  called  because  the  eldest 
son  of  Henry  seventh  Lord  Sinclair,  had- served  in  Marl- 
borough's army  with  good  reputation  ;  but  he  was  es- 
pecially remarkable  for  having,  in  the  prosecution  of  an 
aflair  of  honour,  slain  two  gentlemen  of  th^  name  of 
Shaw,  brothers  to  Sir  John  Shaw  of  Greenock,  and  per- 
sons of  rank  and  consequence.  He  was  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  and  condemned  to  death,  but  escaped  from 
prison,  not  without  the  connivanceof  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough himself.  As  the  Master  of  Sinclair's  family 
were  Tories,  he  obtained  his  pardon  on  the  accession  of 
their  party  to  power  in  1712.  In  1715,  he  seems  to 
h%ve  taken  arms  with  great  reluctance,  deeming  the  cause 
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desperate,  imd  having  no  coufideoce  in  llie  probity  or 
parts  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  who  assumed  the  supreme 
authority.  He  wa!s  a  man  of  a  caustic  anjl  severe  turn 
of  mind,  suspicious  and  satirical,  but  acute  and  sensible* 
He  has  left  Memoirs  behind  him,  curiously  illustrative  of 
the  ill-fated,  enterprise  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  of 
which  he  seems  totally  to  have  despaired  long  before  iti 
final  termination. 

That  part  of  the  Earl  of  Mar's  forces  which  lay  ia  • 
the  eastern  and  north-eastern  parts  of  Scotland,  were 
now  assembled  at  Perth,  the  most  central  place  under 
bis  authority.  They  amounted  to.  four  or  five  thousand 
men,  and  although  formidable  for  courage  and  numbers, 
fhey  had  few  other  qualities  necessary  to  constitute  aa 
army.  They  wanted  a  competent  general,  money,  arms, 
and  ammunition,  regulation  and  discipline  ;  above  all;  a 
settlea  purpose  and  object  of  the  campaign.  On  each 
of  these  deficiencies,  and  on  the  manner  and  degre?  in 
which  they  were  severally  supplied,  I  will  say  a  few 
words,  so  as  to  give  you  some  idea  of  this  tumultuary 
army,  before  proceeding  to  detail  what  they  did,  and 
what  they  left  undone. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  from  the  time  he  embark* 
ed  in  this  dangerous  entei-prise,  Mar  had  secretly  deter* 
mined  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  it,  and  gratify  at 
once  his  ambition  and  hj^  revenge.  But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  at  first  he  made  any  pretensions  to  the  chief 
command.  On  the  'contrary,  he  seemed  willing  to  defer 
to  any  person  of  higher  rank  than  his  own.  The  Duke 
of  Grordon  would  have  been  a  natural  choice,  firooi  his 
elevated  tank  and  gi*eat  power.  But,  besides  that  he 
had  not  come  out  in  person,  though  it  was  not,  doubted 
that  he  approved  of  liis  son's  doing  so,  the  Duke  was  a 
Catholic,  and  it  was  not  considered  politic  that  Papists 
should  hold  any  considerable  rank  in  the  enterprise^  as  it 
would  have  given  rise  to  doubts  among  their  own  party, 
and  reproaches  from  their  opponents.  Finally,  the  Duke, 
being  one  of  the  suspected  persons  summoned  by  govern- 
ment to  surrender  himself,   obeyed  the  call,  and  was 
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appointed  to  reside  at  Edinburgh  on^  his  parole.  The 
Duke  of  Athole  had  been  a  leader  of  the  Jacobites  dur- 
ing the  disputes  concerning  the  Union,  and  had  agreed 
to  rise  had  the  French  descent  taken  place  in  1707. 
Upon  him,  it  is  said,  the  Earl  of  Mar  oflered  to  devolve 
the  command  of  the  forces  he  had  levied.  But  the 
Duke  refused  the  offer  at  his  hands.  He  said,  that  if 
the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  had  chosen  to  impose  such 
•a  responsible  charge  upon  him,  he  would  have  opened  a 
direct  communication  with  him  personally  ;  and  he  com- 
plained that  Mar,  before  making  this  proposal  to  him, 
had  intrigued  in  hb  family ;  having  instigated  his  two 
sons,  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine  and  Lord  Charles 
Murray,  as  wdl  as  his  Uncle  Lord  Naime,  to  take  arms 
without  his  consent,  and  made  use  of  them  to  seduce  the 
Athole  men  from  their  allegiance  to  their  rightful  lord. 
He  therefore  declined  the  offer  which  was  made  to  him 
of  ^mmanding  the  forces  now  in  rebellion,  and  Mar  re- 
tained, as  if  by  occupancy,  the  chief  command  of  the 
army.  As  he  was  brave,  high-bom,  and  possessed  of 
very  considerable  talent,  and  as  his  late  connection  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  Highland  clans,  while  distributor  of 
Queen  Anne's  bounty,  rendered  him  highly  acceptable 
to  them,  his  authority  was  generally  submitted  to,  es- 
pecially ad  it  was  at  first  supposed  that  he  acted  only  as 
a  locum  tenens  for  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  whose  speedy 
arrival  had  been  announced.  Time  passed  on,  however, 
the  Duke  came  not,  and  the  Earl  of  Mar  continued  to 
act  as  commander-in-chief,  until  confirmed  in  it,  as  we 
shall  Jeam,  by  an  express  commission  from  the  Chevalier 
de  St.  George.  As  the  Earl  was  unacquainted  with 
military  afilairs,  he  used  the  experience  oi  Lieutenant- 
General  Hamilton  and  Clephane  of  Carslogie,  who  had 
served  during  the  late  war,  to  supply  his  deficiencies  ia 
that  department.  But  though  these  gentlemen  had  both 
courage,  zeal,  and  watlike  skill,  they  could  not  assist 
their  principal  in  what  his  own  capacity  could  not  attain 
to— the  power  of  forming  and  acting  upon  a  decided 
plan  of  tactics. 
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Mcniey  was  aKo*  much  wanted,  and  was  but  poorly 
supplied  by  such  sums  as  the  wealthier  adherents  of  tho 
party  could  raise  among  themselves.  Some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen had  indeed  means  of  their  own,  but  as  their 
funds  became  exliausted,  they  were  under  the  necessity 
of  returning  home  for  more  ;  which  was  with  some  the, 
apology  for  absence  from  their  corps  much  longer  and 
more  frequently  than  was  consistent*  with  discipline. 
Cut  the  Highlanders  and  Lowlanders  of  inferior  rank 
could  not  subsist,  or  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  disci^ . 
pline,  without  regular  pay  of  some  kind.  Lord  Soutli- 
esk  gave  five  hundred  pounds,  and  the  Earl  of  Panmure 
the  same  sum,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  momenta 
Aid  was  also  solicited  and  obtained  from  various  individ- 
uals, friendly  to  the  cause,  but  unequal,  from  age  or  in- 
firmity, to  take  the  field  in  person ;  and  there  were 
many  prudent  persons,  no  doubt,  who  thought  it  the 
wisest  course  to  sacrifice  the  sum  of  money,  which,  if 
the  insurrection  were  successful,  would  give  them  the 
to&nt  of  having  aided  it,  while,  if  it  jfailed,  their  lives 
and  estates  were  secured  from  the  reach  of  the  law 
against  treason.  Above  all,  the  insurgents  took  especial 
care  to  secure  all  the  public  money  that  was  m  the  hands 
of  the  collectors  of  taxes,  and  other  public  officers,  and 
to  levy  eight  months  cess  wherever  their  presence  gave 
tfaem  the  authority.  At  length,  considerable  supplies  of 
money  were  received  from  France,  which  in  a  great 
measure  relieved  their  wants  in  that  particular.  Lord 
rHiimmond  was  appointed  to  be  treasurer  to  the  army* 

Arms  and  ammunition  were  scarce  amongst  the  insur-^ 
gents.  The  Highland  clans  were,  indeed,  tolerably 
armed  with  their  national  weapons ;  but  the  guns  of  the 
Lowlanders  were  in  wretched  order,  and  in  a  great 
measure  unfit  for  service.  The  success  of  an  expedition 
in  some  degree  remedied  this  important  deficiency. 

Among  other  northern  chiefs  who  remained  faithful  to 
George  I.,  amidst  the  general  defection,  was  the  power- 
liil  i^i  of  Sutherland,  who,  on  the  news  of  the  insur- 
lectioQ)  ba^  immediately  proceeded  by  sea  to  his  Castle 
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of  Dunrobin,  to  collect  his  vassals.-  In  cmler  that  they 
might  be  supplied  with  arms,  a  vessel  at  Leith  was  loaded 
with  firelocks,  and  other  weapons,  and  sailed  for  the 
Earl's  country.  The  wind,  however,  proving  contrary, 
the  master  of  the  ship  dropped  anchor  at  Burntisland,  on 
the  Fife  shore  of  the  Fiith  of  Forth,  of  which  be  was 
a  native,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  see  his 
wife  and  children  before  his  departure. 

The  Master  of  Sinclair,  formerly  menticmed,  whose 
femily  estate  and  interest  lay  on  the  shores  of  the  Frith, 
got  infc^rmation  of  this  circumstance,  and  suggested  a 
scheme  of  seizing  on  these  arms,  which  argued  talent 
and  activity,  and  was  the  first  symptom  which  the  insur- 
gents bad  given  of  either  one  or  other.  The  Master  of 
Sinclair,  with  about  fourscore  troopers,  and  carrying  with 
him.  a  number  of  baggage-horses,  left  Perth  about  nigbt- 
lall,  and,  to  baffle  observation,  took  a  drcuitoos  road  to 
Burntisland.  He  arrived  in  the  little  seap<»rt  with  all  the 
effibct  of  a  complete  surprise,  and  though  the  bark  bad 
hauled  out  of  the  harbour  into  the  roadstead,  he  boarded 
her  by  means  of  boats,  possessing  himself  of  all  the 
arms,  which  amounted  to  three  hundred.  Mar,  as  had 
been  agreed  upon,  protected  the  return  of  the  detach- 
ment by  advancing  a  body  of  five  hundred  Highlanders 
as  far  as  Auchtertoole,  half-way  between  Perth  and 
Burntisland.  On  this  occasion,  the  Master  of  Smchur, 
an  old  officer,  and  acquainted  with  the  usual  discipline 
of  war,  was  greatly  annoyed  by  the  disorderly  conduct 
of  the  volunteer  forces  whom  he  commanded.  He  could 
not  prevail  on  the  gentlemen  of  his  squadron  to  keep 
watch  with  any  vigilance,  nor  prevent  them  from  crowd- 
ing into  alehouses  to  drink.  In  returning  homeward, 
several  of  them  broke  off  without  leave,  either  to  visit 
their  own  houses  whidi  were  near  the  road,  or  to  indulge 
themselves  in  the  pleasure  of  teasmg  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  who  lay  in  their  way.  When  he  came  to 
Auchtertoole,  the  disorder  was  yet  greater.  The  High- 
land detachment,  many  of  them  Mar's  own  men  from 
Dee-side^  had  broken  their  ranks,  and  were  dispersed 
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over  Uie  countiy,  pillaging  the  fann-liouses  5  when  Sin- 
clair got  a  Highland  officer  to  command  them  to  desist 
and  return,  they  refused  to  obey,  nor  was  there  any 
means  of  bi-inging  them  off,  save  by  spreading  a  repoit 
that  the  enemy's  dragoons  were  approaching,  on  wliich 
they  drew  together  wiUi  wonderful  celerity,  and  submit- 
ted  to  be  led  back  to  Perth  with  the  arms  that  had  been 
seized,  which  went  some  length  to  remedy  the  scarcity 
of  that  most  important  article  in  the  insurgent  army. 

A  greater  de6ciency  even  than  that  of  arms,  was  the 
want  of  a  general  capable  to  form  the  plan  of  a  cam- 
paign, suitable  to  his  situation  and  the  character  of  his 
troops,  and  then  to  carry  it  into  effect  with  firmness,  ce- 
lerity, and  decision.     Generals   Hamilton  and  Gordon, 
both  in  Mar's  army,  were  men  of  some  military  expe- 
rience, but  totally  void  of  that  comprehensive  genius 
which  combines  and  executes  the  manoeuvres  of  a  cam- 
paign ;  and  Mar  himself,  as  already  intimated,  seems  to 
have  been  unacquainted  even  with  the  mere  mechanical 
part  of  the  profession.     He  appears  to  have  thought 
that  the  principal  part  of  his  work  was  done  when  the 
insurrection  was  set  on  foot,  and  that  being  once  efiected, 
that  it  would  carry  itself  on,  and  the  rebels  would  increase 
in  such  numbers,  that  resistance  to  them  must  become 
impossible.     The  greater  part  of  the  Jacobites  in  East 
Lothian  were,  he  knew,  ready  to  take  horse ;  so  were 
those  of  the  counties  of  Dumfnes  and  Lanark  ;  but  tliey 
were  separated  from  his  army  by  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and 
were  likely  to  require  assistance  from  him,  in  order  to 
secure  protection  when  they  assembled  their  followers. 
Montrose,  or  Dundee,  with  half  the  men  whom  Mar  had 
already  under  him,  would  have  marched  without  hesita- 
tion towards  Stirling,  and  compelled  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
who  had  not  as  yet  quite  two  thousand  men,  either  to 
fight  or  retreat,  which  must  have  opened  the  Lowlands 
and  the  Borders  tq  the  operations  of  the  insurgents. 
But  such  was  the  reputation  of  the  Duke,  that  Mar  re- 
solved Hot  to  encounter  him  until  he  should  have  received 
all  the  reinforcements  lirom  the  north  and  west  which  he 
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could  possibly  expect,  in  the  hope,  by  assembling  nn  im- 
mense superiority  of  force,  to  counterbalance  the  ac- 
knowledged military  skill  of  his  distinguished  opponent. 
As,  however,  it  was  essential  to  the  Earl  of  Mar's 
purpose,  to  spread  the  flame  of  insurrection  into  the 
Lowlands,  he  determined  not  to  allow  the  check  which 
Argyle's  forces  and  position  placed  on  his  movements, 
to  prevent  his  attempting  a  diversion  by  passing  at  all 
hazards  a  considerable  detachment  of  his  army  into  Lo- 
thian, to  support  and  encourage  his  Jacobite  trienxls  on 
the  opposite  side.  His  proposal  was  to  collect  small 
vessels  and  boats  on  the  Fife  side  of  the  Frith,  and 
despatch  them  across  with  a  division  of  his  army,  who 
were  to  land  on  such  part  of  the  coast  of  East  Lothian 
as  the  wind  should  render  most  convenient,  and  unite 
themselves  with  the  malecontents  wherever  they  might 
find  them  in  strength.  But  ere  noticing  the  fete  .of  this 
expedition,  we  must  leave  Mar  and  ^is  army,  to  trace 
the  progress  of  the  insurrection  in  the  south  of  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  England,  where  it  had  already  broken  out. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

Progress  of  Insurrection  in  the  South  of  Scotland — 
Catastrophe  in  the  Family  of  Hepburn  of  Keith — 
Rising  of  the  Jacobites  of  the  Western  Frontier^ 
under  Kenmure,  and  of  those  of  the  J^orth  of  England 
under  Forster — Junction  of  Kenmure^s  Party  vnth 
that  of  Forster — Reinforcements  join  Mar  at  Perth, 
his  head-quarters — Delay  in  the  Rising  of  the  West- 
em  Clans— 'Procrastination  of  Mar — Descent  of 
Macintosh  upon  Lothian — Junction  of  Macintosh 
with  Kenmure  and  Forster  at  Kelso — They  hold  a 
Connelly  to  decide  on  their  plan  of  Operations. 

The  reports  of  invasion  from  France — of  King  Jameses 
koding  with  a  f(»e]gn  force^  abundance  of  mms^  ammu- 
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Dition,  and  treasure,  and  the  fiiU  purpdee  to  reward  hii 
friends  and  chastise  his  enemies — the  same  exaggerated 
kitelligence  from  England,  concerning  general  discontent 
and  local  insurrection,  which  had  raised  the  North  of 
Scotland  in  arms — had  their  efl^t  also  on  the  gentlemen 
of  Jacobite  principles  in  the  south  of  that  country,  and 
in  the  contiguous  frontiers  of  England,  where  a  number 
of  Catholic  families,  and  others  devoted  to  the  exiled 
fiimily,  were  still  to  be  found.  Ere  the  hopes  inspired 
by  such  favourable  rumours  had  passed  away,  came  t|ie 
more  veracious  intelligence,  that  the  Earl  of  Mar  had 
set  up  James's  standard  in  the  Highlands,  and  presently 
after,  that  he  had  t^en  possession  of  Perth— -that  many 
noUemen  of  distinguished  rank  and  interest  had  joined 
bis  camp,  and  that  his  numbers  were  still  increasing. 

These  reports  gave  a  natural  impulse  to  the  zeal  ol 
men,  who,  havmg  long  professed  themselvei  the  ]ieg« 
sul^ts  of  the  Stewart  iamity,  were  ashamed  to  sit  stiH 
when  a  gallant  eiObrt  was  made  tQ  effect  tlieir  restoration, 
by  what  was  reported  to  be,  and  in  very  truth  was,  a. 
very  strong  party,  and  an  army  much  larger  than  those 
commanded  by  Montrose  or  Dundee,  and  composed 
diiefly  of  the  same  description  of  troops  at  the  head  of 
whom  they  had  gained  their  victories.  The  country, 
therefore,  through  most  pf  its  districts,  was  heaving  with 
the  convulsive  throes  which  precede  civil  war,  Uke  those 
which  announce  an  earthquake.  Events  hurried  on  to 
decide  the  doubtful  and  embolden  the  timorous.  The 
acdve  measures  resolved  on  by  government,  in  arresting 
suspected  persons  throughout  England  and  the  southern 
parts  of  Scotland,  obliged  the  professed  Jacobites  to 
nring  their  minds  to  a  resolution,  and  either  expose  their 
persons  to  the  dangers  of  civil  war,  or  their  characters  to 
the  shame  of  being  judged  wanting  in  tlie  hour  d*  ac- 
tion, to  all  the  protestations  which  they  had  made  in  those 
of  safety  and  peace. 

These  considerations  decided  men  according  to  their 
eharacteis,  some  to  submit  themselves ,  to  iroprisottmanti 
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(at  ti|e  safety  of  ibeir  lives  and  fortunes— otbers  to  irm 
the  swordy  and  veBture  their  all  in  support  of  their  avowed 
principles.  Those  gentlemen  who  embraced  the  latter 
course,  more  honourabie,  or  more  imprudent  perhaps, 
began  to  leave  their  homes,  and  drew  together  in  suc^ 
bodies  as  might  enable  them  to  resist  the  eflbrts  of  the 
magistrates,  or  troops  sent  to  arrest  them.  The  civil 
war  began  by  a  very  tragical  r^K^unter  in  a  fiunily,  with 
the  descendants  of  which  your  grandfather  has  long  en- 
joyed peculiar  intimacy,  and  of  which  I  give  the  par- 
ticulars after  the  account  preserved  by  tliem,  though  it 
is  also  mentioned  in  most  histories  of  the  times. 

Among  other  faniiHc»  of  distinction  in  E^t  Lothian, 
that  of  Mr.  Hepbijym  of  Keith  was  devotedly  attached 
to  the  interests  of  the  House  of  Ste\¥art,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  in  the  approaching 
eonflict*  He  had  se^^eral  sons,^  with  whom,  and  his  ser* 
vants,  he  had  determined  to  join  a  troop  to  be  raised  in 
East  Lothian,  and  commanded  by  tlie  Earl  of  Winton. 
This  gendeman  being  much  respected  in  the  county,  it 
was  deemed  of  impoctance  to  prevent  his  showing  an 
exam{rfe  which  was  I'dcely  to  be  generally  folknted.  For 
thb  purpose,  Mr.  Hepburn  of  Humbie  and  Dr.  SinclaT 
4)f  Hevmondston  resolved  to  lay  the  Laird  of  Keith  undor 
arrest,  and  proceeded  towards  his  house  with  a  party  of 
the  horse-militia,  on  the  moraing  of  the  Sth  of  October, 
1715,  which  happened  to  be  the  very  morning-  that  Keith 
had  appointed  to  set  forth  on  his  campaign,  having  made 
M  preparations  on  the  preceding  evening.  The  fimooly  had 
assembled  for  the  last  time  at  the  breakfast-table,  when 
it  was  observed  that  one  of  the  young  ladies  looked  more 
sad  and  disconsolate,  than  even  the  departure  of  her 
fiither  and  brothers  upcm  a  distant  and  precarious  expe- 
dition seemed  to  warrant  at  that  period,  when  the  iaar 
sex  were  as  enthusiastic  in  politics  as  the  men. 

Miss  Hepburn  was  easily  induced  to  tell  the  cause  of 
her  fears*  She  had  cbreamed  she  saw  her  youngest 
brother,  a  youth  of  great  hopes,  and  generally  esteemed, 
shot  by  a  man  whose  features  were  impressed  oa  her  re- 
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eolleetkm,  and  stretched  dead  on  the  floor  of  the  itxmi 
in  which  they  were  now  assembled.  The  females  of  the 
iamily  listened  and  argued — ^the  men  laughed,  and  turned 
the  visicHiary  into  ridicule.  The  horses  were  saddled, 
and  led  out  into  the  court-yard^  when  a  mounted  party 
was  discovered  advancing  along  the  flat  ground,  in  firont 
of  the  mansion-house,  called  the  Plain  of  Keith.  The 
gate  was  shut';  and  when  Dr.  Sinclair,  who  was  most 
active  in  the  matter,  had  announced  his  purpose,  and  was 
asked  for  his  warrant,  he  handed  in  at  a  window  the 
commission  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  Lord  Lieu-> 
tenant  of  the  county.  Tiiis  Keith  returned  with  oon« 
tempt,  and  announced  that  he  would  stand  on  his  de- 
fence. The  party  within  mounted  Uieir  horses,  and  sallied 
out,  determined  to  make  tlieir  way ;  and  Keith,  dis- 
charging a  pistol  in  the  air,  charged  the  Doctor  sword  in 
hand ;  the  militia  then  fired,  and  the  youngest  of  the 
Hepburiis  was  killed  on  the  spot.  The  sister  beheld  the 
catastrophe  from  the  windows,  knd  to  the  end  of  her  life 
persbted  that  the  homicide  had  the  features  of  the  person 
whom  she  saw  in  her  dream.  The  cwpse  was  carried 
into  the  room  where  they  had  so  lately  breakfasted,  and 
K^th,  after  having  paid  this  heavy  tax  to  the  ctemon  of 
civil  war,  rode  off  with  the  rest  of  his  party  to  join  the 
insurgents.  Dr.  Sinclair  was  censured  very  generally, 
for  letting  hb  party  zeal  hurry  him  into  a  personal  en- 
counter with  so  near  a  neighbour  and  faauljar  friend ;  be 
vindicated  himself,  by  asserting  that  his  intentions  were 
to  sare  Keith  from  the  consequences  into  which  his  rasb 
zeal  for  the  Stewart  family  was  about  to  precipitate  that 
gentlemen  and  his  family.  But  Dr.  Sinclair  ought  to 
have  been  prepared  to  expect,  that  a  high-spirited  man, 
with  arms  in  his  hands,  was  certain  to  resist  this  violent 
mode  of  opening  his  eyes  to  the  rashness  of  hb  conduct ; 
ttid  he  who  attempts  to  make  either  religious  or  poiitbal 
converts  by  compulsion,  nnist  be  charged  with  the  con- 
sequences of  sucb  vidence  as  b  most  likely  to  ensue.  . 
Mr.  Hepburn  and  his  remaining  sons  jcwied  the  Jaoo- 
bit^  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood|  to  the  number  of  fifty 
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w  sixty  men,  and  directed  their  course  westward  towards 
the  Borders^  where  a  considerable  party  were  in  arms 
for  the  same  cause.  The  leader  of  the  East  Lotbiao 
troop  was  the  Eaii  of  Winton,  a  young  nobleman  twenty* 
five  years^  oldy  said  to  be  af&icted  by  a  vicissitude  of  spihts 
approaching  to  lunacy.  His  life  had  been  marked  by 
some  strange  singularities^  as  tliat  of  living  a  long  time  as 
bellows-blower  and  assistant  to  a  blacksmith  in  France, 
without  holding  any  communication  with  his  country  or 
fiunily.  But,  if  we  judge  from  his  conduct  in  the  re- 
bellion, Lord  Winton,  appears  to  have  displayed  more 
sense  and  ppudence  than  most  of  those  engaged  in  that 
iin£>rtunate  a^r. 

This  Lothian  insurrection  soon  merged  in  the  two 
principal  southern  risings,  which  took  place  in  Dumfries* 
shire  and  Gralloway  in  Scotland,  and  in  Northumberland 
and  Cumberland  in  England. 

.  On  the  western  fronti^  of  Scotland,  there  wore  many 
fiunilies  not  only  Jacobites  in  politics,  but  Roman  Catho- 
lies  in  religion  ;  and  tlierefore  bound  by  a  double  tie  to 
the  heir  of  James  IL,  who,  for  the  sake  of  that  form  of 
fiuth,  may  be  justly  thought  to  have  forfeited  his  king- 
doms. Among  the  rest,  the  Earl  of  Nithisdale,  combining 
IB  his  person  the  representation  of  two  noble  iamilies, 
those  of  the  Lord  Horries  and  the  Lord  Maxwell,  might 
be  considered  as  the  natural  leader  of  the  party.  But 
William,  Viscount  Kenmure,  in  Galloway,  a  Protestant, 
was  ]»refiirred  as  chief  of  die  enterprise,  as  it  was  not 
HMMight  prudent  to  bring  Cathdios  too  much  forward  in 
ths  affiur,  on  account  of  tlie  scandal  to  which  tlieir  pro* 
motion  mi^  give  rise.  Many  neighbouring  gentlouea 
were  willing  to  throw  themselves  and  their  fortunes  into 
tbe  same  adventure  in  which  Nithisdale  and  Keuminre 
stood  coipmitted.  The  latter  was  a  man  of  good  sense 
B9d  resolution,  well  acquainted  with  civil  affiiirs,  but  a 
total  stranger  to  the  military  art. 

.  In  the  beginning  of  October,  the  plan  of  insurreotioQ 
wat  so  far  ripened,  that  the  gentlemen  of  Galloway, 
Nkbisdale,  and  Annandalc,  proposed  by  a  sudden  eflbrt 
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to  possess  themselves  of  the  count j  town  of  Dumfries. 
The  town  was  protected  on  the  one  side  by  the  river 
Nftfa;  on  the  others  it  might  be  considered  as  open. 
But  the  seal  of  the  inhalntants  and  of  the  Whig  gentle* 
men  of  the  neighbourhood,  baffled  the  enterprise,  whicb 
must  otherwise  have  been  attended  with  credit  to  tbe 
arms  of  the  insurgents.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  and  fair 
deputies  collected  the  fencibie  men  of  the  county,  and 
bixnight  several  large  parties  into  Dumiries,  to  support, 
if  necessary,  the  defence  of  the  place.  The  provost, 
Robert  Corbett,  Esq.,  mustered  the  citizens,  and  putting 
himself  at  their  head,  harangued  them  in  a  style  peco-* 
Sariy  calculated  to  inspire  confidence.  He  reminded 
them  that  their  laws  and  religion  were  at  istake,  and  that 
their  cause  resembled  that  of  the  Israelites,  when  led  by 
Joshua  against  the  unbelievbg  inbaUtaots  of  the  land  of 
Canaan. 

«  Nevertheless,"  said  the  considerate  provost  of  Dunw 
fries  ;  **  as  I,  who  am  your  unworthy  leader,  cannot  pre- 
tend to  any  divine  commission  like  that  of  the  son  of 
Nun,  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  recommend  the  extermi* 
nation  of  yoar  enemies,  as  the  judge  of  Israel  was  com- 
manded to  cfo  by  a  special  revelation.  Qn  the  contrary, 
I  eamesdy  entreat  you  to-  use  your  assiired  victory  with 
demency,  and  remember,  that  the  misguided  persons 
opposed  to  you  are  still  your  countrymen  and  brethren.'* 
This  oration,  which,  instead  of  fitting  the  minds  of  his 
IbUowers  on  a  doubtfol  contest,  instructed  them  only  how 
to  make  me  of  a  eertam  victory,  had  a  great  "e^et  in 
encouraging  the  bands  of  the  sagacious  provost,  who, 
^fMi  their  auxiliaries  fix)m  the  country,  drew  out  and  took 
a  position  to  cover  the  town  of  Dumfi^. 

Lord  Kenmuie  marched  from  Moffiit,  with  about  a 
faundr^  and  fifty  horse,  on  Wednesday  the  13th  of  Oo 
tober,  with  the  purpose  of  occupying  Dumfries.  Bui 
findmg  the  friends  of  government  b  such  a  state  of  prepa- 
ration, he  became  speedily  aware  that  be  could  not  with 
a  handfiil  of  cavalry  propose  to  storm  a  lowni  the  dli* 
II*    ircM..  I. 
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tens  of  which  were  determioed  od  resbtance.  The 
Jacotnte  gentlemen,  therefoiie,  retreated  to  Mo&t,  and 
thence  to  Langhohn  and  Hawick.  From  thence  they 
took  th^r  departure  for  the  eastward,  to  join  the  North- 
umberland  gentlemen  who  were  in  arms  in  the  same 
cause,  and  towards  whom  we  must  now  direct  our  at- 
tention. 

In  England,  a  yery  dangerous  and  extensive  purpose 
of  insurrection  certainly  existed  shortly  after  the  Queen's 
death ;  but  the  exertions  of  government  had  been  so 
great  in  all  quarters,  that  it  was  every  where  disconcerted 
or  suppressed.  The  University  of  Oxford  was  supposed 
to  be  higiily  dissatisfied  at  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
tianover ;  aAd  there,  as  well  as  at  Bath,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  west,  horses,  arms,  and  ammunition,  were  seized 
In  considerable  ^piantities,  and  most  of  the  Tory  gentle- 
men who  were  suspected  of  harbouring  dangerous  inten- 
tions, were  eidier  arrested,  or  delivered  tbemsdves  up 
en  the  summons  of  government.  Among  these  was  Sir 
William  Wyndham,  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
High  Church  party. 

In  Northumberland  and  Cumberland,  the  Tories,  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  power  of  the  government,  were 
easily  inclined  to  action  ;  they  were,  besides,  gready  in-^ 
fluenced  by  the  news  of  the  Eari  of  Mar's  army,  which, 
though  large  enough  to  have  done  more  than  it  ever  at- 
tempted j  was  still  much  magnified  by  common  fame. 
Tlie  unfortonate  Eari  of  Derwaitwater,  who  acted  so 
jMrominent  a  part  in  this  short-lived  struggle,  was  by  birth 
oonnected  with  the  exiled  royal  family ;  his  kdy  abo 
was  a  bigot  in  their  cause ;  and  the  Catholic  rdigion, 
which  he  professed,  made  it  almost  a  crime  in  tUs  noble- 
man to  remain  peaceful  on  the  present  occasion.  Thomas 
FV>rsterx>f-Bamborough,  member  of  Pariiament  for  the 
•oimty  of  Northumberiand,  was  equally  attached  to  the 
JacoUte  cause  ;  being  a  Church^f-Eng^and  man,  he  was 
.  adopted  as  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  instmrection,  for 
tbasame  reason  that  the  Lord  Keomure  was  preferredto  the 
Earl  of  Nithisdale  in  the  command  of  the  Scottish  tevies. 
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Warrants  being  issued  against  tbe  Eari  of  Dcrwentwaleff 
and  Mr.  Forster,  they  absconded,  uid  lurked  for  a  few 
days  among  tbeir  friends  in  Northumberland,  till  a  gene<^ 
ral  consultation  could  be  held  of  the  principal  northern 
Tories,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Fenwick  of  Bywell ;  when, 
as  they  foresaw  that,  if  they  should  be  arrested,  aad 
separately  examined,  they  could  scarce  frame  such  a  de- 
fence as  might  save  them  from  the  charge  of  high  trea^* 
son,  they  resolved  to  unite  in  a  body,  and  try  the  chance 
that  fortune  might  send  thei^.  With  tliis  purpose  they 
held  a  meeting  at  a  place  called  Greenrig,  where  Fors* 
ter  arrived  with  about  twenty  horse.  They  went  from 
this  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  called  the  Waterfalls,  where 
they  were  joined  by  Lord  Derwentwater.  This  rein- 
forcement made  them  near  sixty  horse,  with  which  they 
proceeded  to  the  ^  small  town  of  Rothbury,  and  from 
thence  to  Warkwortli,  where  they  proclaimed  King 
James  III.  On  the  lOth  of  October  they  matched  to 
Morpeth,  where  they  received  fiuther  reinforcements^ 
which  raised  them  to  three  hundred  horse,  the  highest 
number  which  they  ever  attained.  Some  of  these  gen- 
tlemen remained  undecided  till  the  last  fatal  moment, 
and  amongst  these  was  Sir  John  Hall  of  Otterbum.  He  • 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  quarter  sessions,  which  was 
held  at  Alnwick,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  measures  for 
quelling  the  rebellion,  but  left  it  with  such  precipitation 
that  he  fc^rgot  his  hat  upon  the  bench,  and  joined  the  . 
fetal. meeting  at  the  Waterfalls. 

The  insurgents  could  levy  no  foot  solcUers,  though 
many  m^n  offered  to  jdn  them ;  for  they  had  neither 
arms  to  equip  them,  nor  money  to  pay  them.  Thb 
want  of  infantry  was  the  principal  cause  why  they  did 
not  make  an  immediate  attack  on  Newcastle,  which  had 
formed  part  of  their  original  plan.  But  tbe  town,  though 
not  regularly  fbrti6ed,  was  surrounded -with  a  high  stone 
wall,  with  old-fashioned  gates.  The  magistrates,  who 
were  zealous  on  the  side  of  government,  caused  the  gat^ 
to  be*  walled  up  with  masonry,  and  raised  a  body  of  seven 
hundred  volunteers  for  the  defence  <rf  the  town,  to  which 
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the  keelmen,  or  bargemen  employed  in  the  coai*tra<Ie 
upon  the  Tyne,  made  o^-  of  seven  hundred  more ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  General  Carpenter 
arrived  with  part  of  those  forces  with  whom  he  after* 
wards  attacked  the  insurgents.  After  this  Idst  reinforce* 
nuMot,  the  gentlemen,  as  Forster's  cavalry  were  called, 
lost  all  hopes  of  surprising  Newcastle,  .  About  the  same 
time,  however,  a  beam  of  success  which  attended  their 
arms,  might  be  said  just  to  glimmer  and  disappear.  This 
was  the  exploit  of  a  gentleman  named  Lancelot  Eirington, 
¥rlio,  by  a  dexterous  stratagem,  contrived  to  surprise  the 
small  castle,  or  fort;  upon  Holy  Island,  which  might  have 
been  usefiil  to  the  insurgents  in  muntaining  their  for^gn 
communication.^  But  before  Errington  could  receive  the 
necessary  supplied  of  men  and  provisions,  the  governor 
of  Berwick  detached  a  party  of  thirty  soldiers,  and  about 
fifty  volunteers,  who,  crossing  the  sands  at  low  water, 
attacked  the  little  fort,  and  carried  it  sword  in  hand. 
Erringtcm  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  but  afters 
ilfards  made  his  escape. 

This  disappointment,  with  the  news  that  troops  were 
advancing  to  succour  Newcastle,  decided  Forster  and  his 
followers  to  unite  themselves  with  the  Viscount  Kenmuie 
and  the  Scottish  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  same  cause. 
The  Ekiglish  express  found  Kenmure  near  Hawick,  at  a 
moment  when  his  little  bs»id  of  about  two  hundred  men 
had  almost  determined  to  give  up  the  enterprise.  Upon 
receiving  Forster's  communication,  however,  they  re- 
solved to  join  him  at  Rothbury. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  the  two  bodies  of  insurgents 
met  at  Rothbury,  and  inspected  each  other's  miOtary 
state  and  equipments,  with  the  anxiety  of  mingled  hope 
and  apprehension.  The  general  character  of  the  troops 
was  the  same,  but  the  Scots  seemed  the  best  prepared 
for  action,  being  mounted  on  strong  hardy  horses,  fit  for 
the  charge,  aild,  though  but  poorly  discipUned,  were  well 
armed  with  the  basket-hilted  broadswords,  then  common 
throughout  Scotland.  The  English  gentlemen,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  mounted  on  fleet  blood  horses,  better 
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adapted  for  the  race-course  and  hunting-field  tlmn  for 
action  ;  tliere  was  among  them  a  great  want  of  war-sad- 
dles, curb-bridles,  and,  above  all,  of  swords  and  pistols  ; 
so  that  the  Scots  were  inclined  to  doubt  whether  men 
so  well  equipped  ibr  flight,  and  so  imperfectly  prepared 
for  ciHnbat,  might  not,  in  case  of  an  encounter,  tsike  the 
safer  course,  and  leave  them  in  ^e  lurch.  Their  want 
of  swords  in^  particular,  at  least  of  cutting-swords  fit  for 
the  cavalry  service,  is  proved  by  an  anecdote.  It  is  said, 
that  as  they  entered  the  town  of  Wooller,  their  command- 
ing officer  gave  the  word,  '<  Gentlemen,  you  that  have 
got  swords,  draw  them ;"  to  which  a  fellow  among  the 
crowd  answered,  not  irrelevantly,  '^  And  what  shall  they 
do  who  have  none  ?"  When  Forster,  by  means  of  one 
of  his  captains  named  Douglas,  had  opened  a  durecteono- 
munication  with  Mar's  army,  the  messenger  stated  that 
the  Ekiglish  were  willing  to  have  given  horses  worth  j^S^ 
then  a  coiSsiderahle  price,. for  such  swords  as  are  gene* 
laUy  worn  by  HigUanders* 

It  may  be  also  here  noticed,  that  out  of  the  fbur4roops 
conunanded  by  Forster,  the  two  raised  by  Lord  Der- 
wentwater  and  Lord  Widrington  were,  like  those  of  the 
ScotSy  composed  of  gentlemen,  and  their  relations  and 
dependants.  But  the  third  and  fourth  troops  difiered 
considerably  from  the  others  in  then:  composition.  The 
one  was  commanded  by  John  Hunter,  who  united  the 
cliaracter  of  a  Border  farmer,  with  that  of  a  contraband 
trader ;  the  other  by  the  same  Douglas  whom  we  have 
just  mentioned,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  dexterity 
and  success  in  searching  for  arms  and  liorses,  a  trade 
which  he  is  said  not  to  have  limited  to  the  tune  of  the 
rebellion.  Into  the  troops  of  these  last-named  officers, 
many  persons  of  slender  reputation  were  introdiKsed^  who 
had  either  lived  by  smuggling,  or  by  the  ancient  Border 
practke  of  horse-lifting,  as  it  was  called.  These  light 
and  9uspicious  characters,  however,  fought  with  deter* 
mined  courage  at  the  barricades  of  Preston. 

The  motions  of  Kenmure  and  Forster  were  now  de» 
cided  hf  the  news,  that  a  detachment  fitun  Mar's  army 
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liad  heea  sent  across  the  Frkh  of  Forth  to  join  them ; 
and  this  requires  us  to  return  to  the  Northern  insnrrec- 
tion,  which  was  now  endeavouring  to  extend  and  connect 
itself  with  that  which  had  bn>ke  out  on  the  Border. 
The  Earl  of  Mar,  it  piust  be  observed,  had,  fix»n  the 
first  moment  of  his  arrival  at  Perth,  or  at  least  as  soon 
as  he  was  joined  by  a  disposable  force,  designed  to  send 
.a  party  over  the  Frith  into  Lothian,  who  should  encour- 
age the  Jacobites  in  that  country  to  rise ;  and  he  pn> 
posed  to  confer  this  command  upon  the  Master  of  Sin- 
clair. As,  however,  this  separation  of  his  forces « must 
have  considerably  weakened  his  own  army,  and  perhaps 
exposed  him  to  an  unwelcome  visit  from  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  Mar  postponed  his  purpose  until  he  should  be 
joined  by  reiniforcements«  These  were  now  pouring  fast 
mto  Perth. 

,  From  the  North,  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  one  of  the 
most  pcywerful  of  the  confederacy,  joined  the  army  at 
Perth  with  foot  and  horse,  Lowlanders  and  Highlanders, 
to  the  amount  of  neaily  four  thousand  men.  The  Earl 
Marischal  had  the  day  before  brought  up  hb  own  power, 
oonsisting  of  about  ^ghty  horse.  The  arrival  of  these 
noblemen  brought  some  seeds  of  dissension  into  the 
Camp.  Marischal,  so  unlike  the  wisdom  of  bis  riper 
years,  with  the  indiscretion  of  a  very  young  man,  gave 
just  ofience  to  Huntly,  by  endeavouring  to  deprive  him 
of  a  part  of  his  fdlowing. 

The  occasion  was  this.  The .  MacPhersons,  a  very 
stout,  hardy  clan,  who  are  called  in  Gaelic,  MacVourigh, 
and  headed  by  Cluny  MacPherson,  held  some  possessions 
of  the  €rordon  family,  4uid  therefore  natiirsdly  placed 
themselves  under  the  Marqub  of  Huntly's  banner  on  the 
present  occasion,  although  it  might  be  truly  said,  that  in 
general  they  were  by  no  means  the  most  tractable  vassals. 
Marischal  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  this  Clan-Vourigh 
to  plsKse  themselves  under  his  command  instead  of  that 
of  Huntly,  alleging,  that  as  the  MacPhersons  always 
piqued  themselves  on  being  a  distinguished  branch  of  the 
great  confederacy  called  Clan-Chattan,  so. was.  he,  by 
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fais  name  of  Keith,  the  nalunl  chief  of  the  eonfedeiacy 
afi»esaid.  Mar  is  said  to  have  yielded  some  countenaiice 
to  the  clainiy  the  singularity  oS  which  affimls  a  curious 
pictare  of  the  matters  with  which  these  insurgents  were 
occupied^  The  cause  of  Mar's  taking  part  in  such  a 
debate  was  alleged  to  be,  tbe  desire  winch  he  had  to 
lower  the  estimation  of  Huntly's  power  and  numbers. 
The.MacPberaons,  however,  considered  the  broad  lands 
which  they  held  of  the  Gordon  as  better  reason  for  ren- 
dering him  their  allegiance,  than  the  etymological  argu- 
ments urged  by  the  Earl  Marischal,  and  refused  to  desert 
the  banner  under  which  they  had  come  to  the  field* 

Another  circumstance  early  disgusted  Huntly  with  an 
enterprise  in  which  he  could  not  h(^  to  gain  any  thing, 
and  which  placed  in  peril  a  princely  estate,  and  a  ducal 
title.  Be»des  about  three  squadrons  <^  gentlemeni 
qlnefly  of  his  own  name,  well  mounted  and  well  armed, 
he  bad  brought  into  the  field  a  squadron  of  some  fifty 
men  strong,  whom  he  termed  light  Horse,  thou^  totally 
unfit  for  the  service  of  peiUe  guerre  which  that  name 
implies.  A  satirist  describes  them  as  cmisisting  of  great 
lubbedy  fellows,  in  bonnets,  without  boots,  and  mounted 
on  long-tailed  little  ponies,  wiih  yaffle-bridles,  the  riders 
being  anuch  the  bigger  animals  of  the  two  ;  and  instead 
of  pistols,  these  horsemen  were  armed  with  great  rusty 
muskets,  tied  on  thek  backs  with  ropes.  These  unccMith 
cavaliers  excited  a  degree  of  mirth  and  ridicule  among 
the  more  civilized  Southern  gentry  ;  which  is  not  sur- 
prising, any  more  than  that  both  the  men,  and  Huntly, 
their  commander,  felt  and  resented  such  uncivil  treat- 
ment— a  feeling  which  was  gradually  increased  into  a 
disinclination  to  the  cause  in  which  they  had  received  the 
indiginty. 

Be^des  these  NcNrthem  forces.  Mar  also  expected 
many  powerful  succours  fi*<Hn  the  north-west,  which  CGa- 
prehended  the  tribes  termed,  during  that  insurrection,  by 
way  of  excellence,  The  Clans.  The  cbiefe  of  these  fam- 
ilies had  neadUy  agreed  to  hold  the  rendezvous  which  had 
been  settled  at  the  hunting  match  of  Braemar ;  butnope 
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of  them,  save  Glengany,  were  very  hasty  in  reooifecc^ 
ing  their  promise.  Of  this  high  ciiief  a  contemporary 
says,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  he  had  more  of 
the  lion,  the  fox,  or  the  bear,  in  his  dispotntion  ;  for  be 
was  at  least  as  crafty  and  rough  as  he  was  courageous 
and  gallant.  At  any  rate,  both  his  feults  and  virtues  were 
consistent  wKh  his  character,  which  attrw^ted  more  admi- 
ration than  that  of  any  other  engaged  in  Mar's  insurreo- 
tion.  He  levied  his  men,  and  ms^ched  to  the  braes  of 
Olenorchy,  wh<»re,  after  remaining  eight  days,  he  was 

f'oined  by  the  Captain  of  ClanranaM,  and  Sir  John  Mac- 
ican ;  who  came,  the  one  with  the  MacDonaMs  erf 
Moidart  and  Arisaig ;  the  other  with  a  regiment  of  his 
own  name,  from  the  Isle  of  Mull.  A  detachment  of 
these  ckns  commenced  the  war  by  an  attempt  to  soi^ 
prise  the  garrison  at  Inveriochy.  They  succeeded  in 
taking  some  oiitw(M*ks,  and  <nade  the  defenders  prisoners, 
but  failed  in  their  attack  upon  the  place,  the  sddiers  be- 
k)g  on  their  guard. 

Still,  though  hostilities  were  b  a  manner  begun,  these 
western  levies  were  fer  from  complete.  Stewart  of  Appin, 
and  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  would  neither  of  them  more*; 
and  the  Breadalbane  men,  whose  assistance  had  been 
promised  by  the  singular  Eai*l  of  that  name,  were  e<pially 
tardy.  There  was  probably  little  inclination,  on  the  part 
of  those  clans  who  were  near  neighbours  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  and  some  of  them  Campbells,  to  displease  that 
powerful  and  much-respected  nobleman.  Another  mighty 
limb  of  the  conspiracy,  lying  also  in  the  north-western 
extremity  of  Scotland,  was  the  Earl  of  Seaforth,  chief 
of  the  MacKenzies,  who  could  bring  into  the  field  ftcxn 
two  to  three  thousand  men  of  his  own  name,  and  diat  of 
MacRae,  and  other  clans  dependent  upon  him.  But  he 
also  was  prevented  from  taking  the  field  and  jobing  Mar, 
by  the  operations  of  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  who,  taking 
the  chief  command  of  some  of  the  Northern  clans  who 
were  disposed  to  favour  government — ^as,  the  Monroes, 
under  their  chief,  Monro'  of  Foiilis  ;  the  MacKajrs,  under 
Lord  Ra^ ;  the  numerous  and  powerful  clan  of  Grant^ 
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along  vnnk  bb  own  fbUowing'^bdd  asscRibltd  a  little 
waajy  with  which  he  made  a  demonstration  towards  the 
Bridge  <^  Alness.  Thus  at  the  liead  of  a  body  of  about 
iwdve  (NT  fifteen  hundred  men,  Sutherland  was  so  sta- 
tioned on  the  vei^e  of  Seaibrth's  country,  that  the  latter 
chief  could  not  collect  his  men,  and  move  southward  to 
juo  Mar,  without  leaving  his  estates  exposed  to  ravage. 
Seaforth  prepared  to  move,  however^  so  soon  as  circum- 
stances woijdd  admit,  for  while  he  faced  the  Earl  of  Suth- 
erland with  about  eighteen  hundred  men,  he  sent  Sir 
John  MaeK^izie  of  CouU  to  possess  himself  of  Inver- 
nesS}  Brigactier  IViacIntosh,  by  whom  it  was  occupied  for 
James  YllL,  having  moved  southward  to  Perth. 

Thus,  from  one  circumstance  or  another,  the  rising  of 
the  western  clans  was  greatly  delayed }  and  Mar,  iiHbose 
plan  it  was  not  to  attempt  any  thing  fill  he  should  have 
collected  the  whole  force  together  which  he  could  pos^- 
bly  expect,  was,  or  thought  himself,  obliged  to  remain  at 
Perth,  long  after  he  had  assembled  an  army  sufficient  to 
attack  the  Duke  of  Argyie,  and  force  his  way  into  the 
southern  part  of  Scotland,  where  the  news  of  his  suc- 
oessy  and  the  Duke's  defeat  or  retreat,  together  with  the 
hope  of  plunder,  would  have  decided  those  tatdy  west- 
em  chieftains,  who  were   yet  hesitating  whether  they 
should  jcHU  him  or  not.    Mar,  howev^,  tried  to  influence 
Aem  by  arguments  of  a  different  nature  such  as  he  had 
the  power  of  offering ;  and  despatched  General  Gordon 
to  expedite  these  levies,  with  particular  instructions  to 
seise  on  the  Dvke  of  Argyle's  castle  at  Inverary,  and 
the  arms  understood  to  be  deposited  there.     There  was 
afterwards  supposed  to  be  some  personal  spleen,  in  the 
EarlVthus  beginning  direct  hostilities  against  his  great 
oppcMDient  $  but  it  must  be  said,  to  the  honour  of  the  rebel 
General,  that^he  resolved  not  to  set  the  example  of  be- 
ginning with  fire  and  sword  ;  and  therefore  directed,  that 
though  General  Grordon  might  threaten  to  bum  the  castle 
at  laverary,  he  was  on  no  account  to  proceed  to  such 
extremity  without  farther  orders.     His  object  probably 
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was,  besides  a  de»re  to  possess  tbe  arms  said  to  be  in  t6e 
place,  to  effect  a  complete  breach  between  tbe  Duke  of 
Argyle  aad  tbe  clans  in  his  vicinity,  which  must  have 
necessarily  been  attended  with  great  diminution  of  the 
Duke's  influence.  We  shall  see  presently  how  far  thii^ 
line  of  policy  appears  to  have  succeeded. 

During  the  currency  of  these  events,  Mar  received 
informaticHi  of  the  partial  rising  which  had  taken  place 
ki  Northumberland,  and  the  disposition  to  similar  move- 
ments which  showed  itself  in  various  parts  of  Scotland. 
It  might  have  been  thought,  that  these  tidings  would 
have  induced  him  at  length  to  burst  from  the  aari  of  con* 
finement,  in  which  tbe  small  body  commanded  by  Argyle 
retained  so  superior  an  army.  If  Mar  judged  that  the 
troops  under  his  command,  assembled  at  Perth,  were  too 
few  to  attack  a  force  which  they  more  than  doubled,  there 
remained  a  fdan  of  manoeuvring  by  which  he  mi^  en- 
counter Argyle  at  a  yet  greater  advimtage.  He  might 
have  commanded  General  Gcwdon,  when  he  had  collected 
the  western  clans,  who  could  not  amount  to  fewer  than 
four  thousand  men,  instead  of  amusing  himself  at  In- 
verary,  to  direct  their  course  to  the  Fwdn  of  Frew,  by 
which  the  river  Forth  may  be  crossed  above  Stirling,  and 
near  to  its  source.  Such  a  movement  would  have  me- 
naced the  Duke  fiom  the  westward,  while  Mar  himself 
might  have  advanced  against  him  from  the  north,  end  en- 
deavoured to  possess  himself  of  Stiriing  bridge,  which 
was  not  very  strongly  guarded.  The  insurgent  cavalry 
of  Lord  Kenmure  could  also  have  co-operated  in  such  a 
plan  of  operations,  by  advancing  from  Dumfries  towards 
Glasgow,  and  threatening  the  west  of  Scotland.  It  is 
plain  that  the  Duke  of  Argyle  saw  the  danger  of  being 
thus  cut  off  bom  the  western  counties,  where  government 
bad  many  zealous  adherents ;  for  he  ordered  up  five 
hundred  men  from  Glasgow  to  join  his  camp  at  Stirling ; 
and  on  the  34th  of  September,  commanded  all  the  regi- 
ments of  fencibles  and  volunteers  in  the  west  of  Scotland 
to  repair  to  Glasgow,  as  the  most  advantageous  central 
{Kiint  from  which  to  protect  the  country,  and  cover  his 
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own.  encampment  $  and  established  garrisons  aftbevillage 
of  Drymen,  and  also  in  several  gentlemen's  houses  adja* 
cent  to  the  Fords  of  Frew,  to  prevent  or  retard  any 
descent  of  tlie  Highlanders  into  the  Low  Country  t^ 
that  pass«.  But  the  warlike  habits  of  the  Highlanders 
were  greatly  superior  to  those  of  the  raw  Lowland  levies, 
whom  they  would  probaUy  have  treated  with  little  cere* 
mony. 

Nevertheless,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  far  from  adopting  a 
plan  so  decisive,  resolved  to  afibrd  support  to  KenmuiQ 
and  Forster,  by  his  (original  plan  of  marching  a  detach- 
ment to  their  assistance,  instead  of  moving  his  whole 
force  towards  the  Lowlands.  This,  he  conceived,  might 
be  sufficient  to  give  them  the  aid  and  protection  of  a 
strong  body  of  in&ntry,  and  enaUe  them  to  streng^en 
and  increase  their  numbers,  whilst  the  measure  allowed 
him  to  r^[nain  undisturbed  at  Perth,  to  await  the  final 
result  of  hb  intrigues  in  the  Highlands,  and  those  idiich 
be  had  commenced  at  the  court  of  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George.  There  were  many  and  obvious  dangers  in  mak* 
ing  tbe^  imposed  movement.  A  great  inlet  of  the  sea 
was  to  be  crossed;  and  if  the  passage  was  to  be  attempted 
about  Dunfermline  or  Inverkeithing,  wh^«  the  Forth 
was  less  broad,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  bustle  of  oq1« 
looting  boats,  and  the  march  of  the  troops  which  were  to 
fotm  the  detachment,  might  give  warning  to  the  Duke 
~bf  Argyle  of  what  was  intended,  iiidio  was  likely  to  send 
a  body  of  his  dragoons  to  surprise  and  cut  the  detach* 
ment  off,  oa  their  arrival  at  the  southern  side  of  the  Forth* 
On  the  other  hand,  to  attempt  the  passage  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  Frith,  where  vessels  were  more  numerous, 
and  could  be  assemUed  with  less  observation,  was  to  ex* 
pose  the  detachment  to  the  uncertainties  of  a  passage  of 
fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  across,  which  was  guarded  by 
men-of-war,  with  their  boats  and  laimches,  to  which  the 
cheers  of  the  customs  ^at  every  seaport  had  the  most 
strict  orders  to  transmit  intelligence  of  whatever  move* 
ment  might  be  attempted  by  the  rebels*  Upon  *a  choice 
of  diffic^tiesi  however^  the  crossing  of  the  Fiith  bom 
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PtUenwceni,  Crail,  and  other  towns  situated  to  the  east* 
ward  on  the  Fife  coast,  was  determined  on. 

The  troops  destined  for  the  adventure,  were  Alarms 
own  regiment,  as  it  was  caUed,  consisting  of  the  Far- 
qubarsons,  and  others  from  the  banks  of  the  Dee— that  of 
the  Macintoshes — those  of  Lords  Strathmore,  Naime, 
and  Lord  Charles  Murray,  all  Highlanders,  excepting 
Lord  Strathmore's  Lowland  regiment.  They  made  up 
in  all  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  ;  for  in  the 
rebel  army  the  regiments  were  weak  in  numbers,  Mar 
having  gratified  the  chiefs,  by  giving  each  the  commis»on 
of  colonel,  and  allowing  him  the  satis&ction  to  form  a 
battalion  out  of  his  own  followers,  however  few  ia 
number. 

The  intended  expedition  was  arranged  with  some  ad« 
dress*  CkMisiderable  parties  of  horse  traversed  Fifeshiie 
in  various  directions,  proclaiming  James  VIII.,  and  levy'- 
ing  the  cess  of  the  coimty,  though  in  Very  dififerent  {no- 
portions  on  those  whom  they  accounted  friends  or  ene« 
mies  to  their  cause,  their  demands  upon  the  latter  being 
both  larger,  and  more  rigorously  enfcnrced.  These  move- 
ments were  contrived  to  distract  the  attention  of  the 
Whigs,  and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  by  various  ni« 
mours,  tending  to  conceal  Mar's  real  purpose  of  sendipg 
a  detaclunent  across  the  Frith.  For  the  same  purpose, 
when  their  intention  could  be  no  longer  concealed^  the 
En^ish  men-of-war  were  deceived  concerning  die  place 
vrbiie  the  attempt  was  to  be  made.  Mar  threw  troopa 
into  the  castle  of  Burntisland,  and  seemed  busy  in  c<d* 
looting  vess^  in  that  little  port.  The  armed  ships  were 
induced  by  these  appearances  to  slip  their  cables,  and| 
standing  over  to  Burntisland,  commenced  a  cannonade, 
whieh  was  returned  by  the  rebels  from  a  battery  which 
they  had  constructed  on  the  outer  part  of  the  harboor^ 
with  little  damage  on  either  side. 

By  these  feints  Mar  was  enabled  to  get  (he  troc^,  de« 
signed  to  form  the  expedition,  moved  in  secrecy  down 
to  Pittenweem,  the  Ely,  Crail,  and  other  small  poits  ao 
numerous  on  that  coast.    They  were  placed  under  the 
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Oomrnand  of  Macintosh  of  Borlum,  already  mentioned^ 
commonly  called  Brigadier  Macintosh,  a  Highland  gen* 
tleman,  who  was  trained  to  regular  war  in  the  French 
service.  He  was  a  bold,  rough  soldier,  but  b  stated  to 
have  degraded  the  character  by  a  love  of  plunder,  which 
would  have  better  become  a  loWer  rank  in  ihe  army. 
But  this  may  have  been  a  false  or  exaggerated  charge. 

The  English  vessels  of  war  received  notice  of  the,  de« 
sign,  or  observed  the  embarkation  from  their  topmasts, 
but  too  late  to  offer  eflfectual  interruptkHi.  They  weighed 
anchor,  however,  at  floodtide,  and  sailed  to  intercept  the 
flotilla  of  the  insurgents.  Nevertheless,  they  only  cap* 
tured  a  single  boat,  with  about  ibrty  Highlanders.  Some 
of  the  vessels  were,  however,  forced  back  to  the  Fife 
coast,  from  which  they  came  ;  and  the  boats  which  bore 
Lord  Strathmore's  Lowland  regiment,  and  others  filled 
with  Highlanders,  were  forced  into  the  island  of  May,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Forth,  where  they  were  blockaded  by 
the  men^f-war.  The  gallant  young  Earl  intrenched 
himself  on  the  island,  and  harangued  his  followers  on  th^ 
fidelity  which  they  owed  to  the  cause  ;  and  undertook  to 
make  his  own  faith  evident,  by  exposing  h'ls  person 
wherever  the  peril  should  prove  greatest,  and  accounting 
it  an  honour  to  die  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  for  whom 
he  bad  taken  arms.  Blockaded  in  an  almost  desert 
bland,  this  young  nobleman  had  the  additional  difficulty 
of  jsubdumg  quarrels  and  jealousies  betwixt  the  Highland* 
ers  and  his  own  followers  from  Angus.  These  dissen- 
sicms  ran  so  high,  that  the  Lowlanders  resolved  to  em* 
brace  an  opportunity  to  escape  firom  the  island  with  their 
small  craft,  and  leave  the  Highlanders  to  their  fate.  The 
proppsal  was  rejected  by  Strathmore  with  ine&ble  dis* 
dain,  nor  would  he  leave  his  very  unpleasant  situation^ 
till  the  change  of  winds  and  waves  afforded  him  a  fair 
opportunity  of  leading  all  who  had  been  sharers  in  his 
misfortutie  in  safety  back  to  the  coast  they  sailed  firom. 

Meantime  the  greater  part  of  the  detachment  designed 
for  the  descent  upon  Lothian,  being  about  sixteen  hun- 
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drcd  men^  Succeeded  in  their  desperate  attempt,  and  had 
landed  at  North  Berwick,  Aberlady,  Gulan,  and  other 
places  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Frith,  fix>m  whence 
they  marched  upon  Haddington,  where  they  again  formed 
a  junction,  and  refreshed  themselves  for  a  night,  till  they 
^KHild  learn  the  fate  of  their  fiiends  who  bad  not  yet 
appeared.  We  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  whether 
Macintosh  had  any  precise  orders  for  his  conduct  when 
he  should  fuid  himself  in  Lothian.  The  despatches  of 
Mar  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  he  had  instructions,  which 
ought  to  have  directed  his  march  instantly  to  the  Bor- 
ders, to  unite  himself  with  Kenmure'  and  Forster.  But 
he  must  have  had  considerable  latitude  in  his  orders, 
since  it  was  almost  impossible  to  frame  them  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  meet,  with  any  degree  of  precision,  the 
circumstances  in  which  ^he  might  be  placed,  and  much 
must  Have,  of  course,  been  intrusted  tahis  own  discretion. 
The  surprise,  however,  was  great,  even  in  the  Brigadier's 
own  little  army,  when,  instead  of  marching  southward, 
as  they  had  expected,  they  were  ordered  to  face  about 
and  advance  rapidly  on  the  capital. 

This  movement  Mar  afterwards  termed  a  mistake  oh 
the  Brigadier's  part.  But  it  w^as  probably  occasioned  by 
the  information  which  Macintosh  received  from  friends 
ih  Edinburgh,  that  the  capital  might  be  occupied  by  a 
rapid  march,  before  it  could  be  relieved  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  ^\\o  was  lying  thirty  miles  cfff.  The  success  of 
such  a  surprise  must  necessarily  have  given  great  eclat  to 
the  arms  of  the  insurgents,  with  the  more  solid  advan- 
tages of  obtaining  large  supplies  both  of  amis  and  money, 
and  of  intercepting  the  communications  between  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  and  the  south.  It  is  also  probable,  that 
Macintosh  might  have  some  expectation  of  an  insurrec- 
tion taking  place  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  news  of  his  ap- 
proach. But,  whatever  were  his  hopes  and  motives,  he 
marched  with  his  small  force  on  the  metropolis,  14th 
October,  1715,  and  the  mov^nent  excited  the  most  uni- 
versal alarm. 

The  Lord  Provost,  a  gentleman  named  Campbell,  was 
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a  man  of  sense  and  activity.  The  instant  that  be  beard 
of  the  Highlanders  having  arrived  at  Haddington,  be 
sent  information.to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  amnng  the 
city  guard,  trained  bands,  and  volunteei-s,  took  such  pre*^ 
cautions  as  he  could  to  defend  the  city,  wliich,  though 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  was  far  from  being  tenable 
even  against  a  coup-de-main.  The  Duke  of  Argyle, 
foreseeing  all  the  advantages  which  the  insurgents  would 
gain  even  from  the  temporary  possession  of  the  capital, 
resolved  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  to  make  activity 
supply  the  want  of  numbers.  He  mounted  two  hundred 
in&ntry  soldiers  on  country  horses,  and  uniting  them  with 
three  hundred  chosen  dragoons,  placed  himself  at  their 
head,  and  made  a  forced  march  from  Stirling  to  relieve 
Edinburgh.  This  he  accomplished  with  such  rapidity, 
that  be  entered  the  West  Port  of  Edinburgh  about  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  just  about  the  same  moment  that  Mac- 
intosh had  reached  the  place  where  Piershill  barracks 
are  now  situated,  within  a  mile  of  the  eastern  gate  of 
the  city.  Thus  the  metropolis,  which  seemed  to  be  a 
prey  for  the  first  occupant,  was  saved  by  the  promptitude 
of  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  His^  arrival  spread  universal 
joy  among  the  friends  of  government,  who,  from  some- 
thing resembling  despair,  passed  to  the  ppposite  extremi- 
ty of  hope  and  triumph.  The  town  had  been  reinforced 
during  the  day  by  various  parties  of  horse  militia  from 
Berwickshire  and  Mid-Lothian,  and  many  volunteers, 
whom  the  news  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  arrival  greatly 
augmented,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  number  which 
attended  him,  as  of  the  general  confidence  reposed  in  bis 
talents  and  character. 

The  advancing  enemy  also  felt  the  charm  communis 
cated  by  the  Duke's  arrival ;  but  to  them  it  conveyed 
apprehension  and  dismay,  arid  changed  their  leader's 
hopes  of  success  into  a  desire  to  provide  for  the  safety 
of  his  small  detachment,  respecting  which  he  was  proba- 
bly the  more  anxious  that  the  number  of  the  Duke's 
forces  ^ere  in  all  likelihood  exaggerated,  and  besides 
consisted  chiefly  of  cavalry,  respecting  whom  the  High- 
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landers  entertained  at  that  time  a  superstitious  terror. 
Moved  by  such  considerations,  and  turning  off  the  road 
to  Edinburgh,  at  the  place  called  Jock's  Lodge,  Brigadier 
Macintosh  directed  his  march  upon  Leith,  which  he  en- 
tered without  opposition.  In  the  prison  of  that  place  he 
found  the  forty  men  belonging  to  his  o\vn  detachment 
who  had  been  taken  during  the  passage,  and  who  were 
now  set  at  liberty.  The  Highlanders  next  took  pos- 
sessbn  of  such  money  and  provisions  as  they  found  in 
the  Custom  House.  After  these  preliminaries,  they 
marched  acros?  the  drawbridge,  and  occupied  the  remains 
of  a  citadel,  built  by  Oliver  Cromwell  during  the  period 
of  his  usurpation.  It  was  a  square  fort,  with  five  demi- 
bastions  and  a  ditch  ;  the  gates  were  indeed  demolished, 
but  the  ramparts  were  tolerably  entire,  and  the  Brigadier 
lost  no  time  in  barricading  all  accessible  places  with 
beams,  planks,  carts,  and  barrels,  filled  with  stones  aiid 
other  similar  materials.  The  vessels  in  the  harbour  sup- 
plied them  with  cannon,  which  they  planted  on  the  ram- 
parts, and  prepared  themselves  as  well  as  circumstances 
admitted  for  a  desperate  defence. 

Early  next;  morning  the  Duke  of  Argyle  presented 
himself  before  the  fortified  post  of  the  Highlanders,  with 
his  three  hundred  dragoons,  two  hundred  infantry,  and 
about  six  hundred  new-levied  men,  militia  and  volun- 
teers ;  among  the  latter  class  were  seen  several  clergy- 
men, who,  in  a  war  of  this  nature,  did  not  consider  their 
sacred  character  inconsistent  with  assuming  arms.  The 
Duke  summoned  the  troops  who  occupied  the  citadel  to 
surrender,  under  the  penalty  of  high  treason,  and  de- 
clared, that  if  they  placed  him  under  the  necessity  of 
bringing  up  cannon,  or  killed  any  of  his  men  in  attempt- 
ing a  defence,  he  would  give  them  no  quarter.  A  High- 
land gentleman,  named  Kinackin,  answered  resolutely 
firom  the  ramparts,  "  That  they  laughed  at  his  summons 
of  surrender — that  they  were  ready  to  abide  his  assault ; 
as  for  quarter,  they  would  neither  give  nor  receive  it — 
and  if  he  thought  he  could  force  their  position,  he  was 
welcome  to  try  the  experiment." 
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The  Duke  haying  received  this  de&mce^  carefidy  le^* 
connoitred  the  citadel,  and  found  the  roost  important 
diifficuhles  in  the  way  of  the  proposed  assault.  The 
troops  must  have  advanced  two  hundred  yaids  beibre 
arriving  at  the  defences,  and  during  all  that  time  would 
have  been  exposed  to  a  fire  from  an  enemy  under  cover. 
Many  of  tliose  who  must  have  been  assailants  were  un* 
acquainted  with  discipline,  and  had  never  seen  action ; 
the  Highlanders,  though  little  accustomed  to  exchange 
the  fire  of  mui^etry  in  the  open  field,  were  excellent 
marksmen  fit)m  behind  walk,  and  their  swords  and  dag- 
gers were  likely  to-  be  formidable  ui  the  defence  of  a 
breach  or  a  banicade,  where  the  attack  must  be  in  some 
degree  tumultuary*  To  this  was  to  be  added  the  Duke's 
total  want  of  cannon  and  mcntars,  or  artillery-men  by 
whom  they  could  be  managed.  All  these  reasons  in* 
duced  Argyle  to  piostpone  an  attack,  of  which  the  result 
was  so  uncertain,  until  he  should  be  better  provided. 
The  volunteers  were  very  anxious  for  an  attack  ;  but  we 
are  merely  told,  by  the  reverend  historian  of  the  rebeUioa, 
that  when  they  were  given  to  understand  that  the  post 
of  honour,  viz.  the  right  of  leadii^  the  attack,  was  their 
just  right  as  volunteers,  it  made  them  heartily  approve 
of  the  Duke's  measure  in  deferring  the  enterprise.  Ar* 
gyle  therefore  retreated  to  Edinburgh,  to  make  better 
preparations  for  an  attack  with  artillery  next  day. 
^  But  as  Macintosh's  intention  of  sei2ung  on  the  capital 
bad  fiuled,  it  did  not  suit  his  |Hirpose  to  abide  in  the 
vicbity.  Ho  left  the  citadel  of  Leith  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
conducted  hb  men  in  the  most  profound  silence  along 
the  sands  to  Seaton  House,  about  ten  miles  from  Edin* 
burgh,  a  strong  castle  bel(^ging  to  the  Earl  of  Winton, 
surroujided  by  a  high  wall.  Here  they  made  a  show  of 
fortifying  themselves,  and  collecting  provisions,  as  if  they 
intended  to  abide  for  some  time.  The  Duke  of  Argyle, 
with  his  wonted  celerity,  made  preparations  to  attack 
Macintosh  in  his  new  quarters.  He  sent  to  the  camp  lU 
Stirling  for  artillery*men,  and  began  to  get  ready  some 
guns  in  Edinburgh  Casde,  with  which  he  proposed  tQ 
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'advance  to  Sattkm,  and  dislodge  its  new  occupants.  But 
his  purpose  was  again  interrupted  by  express  upon  ex- 
press,  despatched  from  Stirling  by  (jeneral  Wbetham, 
viho  commanded  in  the  Duke's  ateence,  acquainting  his 
Buperi(»r  with  the  unpleaslng  information  that  Mar,  with 
liis  whole  army,  was  advancing  towards  Stirling,  trusting 
lo  have  an  opportunity  of  destroying  the  few  trobps  who 
were  left  there,  and  which  did  not  exceed  a  thousand 
men. 

Upon  these  tidings  the  Duke,  leaving  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men  of  his  small  command  under  the  order  of 
General  Wightman,  to  prosecute  the  plan  of  dislodging 
the  Highlanders  from  their  stronghold  of  Sealon^  returned 
in  all  haste,  with  the  small  remainder  of  his  forces,  to 
Stid'mg,  where  his  presence  was  much  called  tou  But 
before  adverting  to  events  which  took  place  in  that  quar* 
ter,  we  shall  conduct  Macintosh  and  hb  detachment  some 
days'  journey  -farther  on  their  progress. 

On  Saturday,  the  15th  of  October,  the  environs  of 
Seaton  House  were  reconnoitred  by  a  body  of  dragoons 
afid  vdiunteers^  But  as  the  Highlanders  boldly  marched 
out  to  skirmish,  the  party  from  Edinburgh  thought  them- 
selves too  weak  to  hazard  an  action,  and  retired  towards 
the  city,  as  did  the  rebels  to  their  garrison.  On  Monday, 
the  11th  of  October,  the  demonstration  upon  Seaton 
was  renewed  in  a  more  serious  manner,  Lord  Rothes, 
Ijofd  Torphichen,  and  other  officers,  marcbing  against 
the  house  with  three  hundred  volunteers,  and  the  troops 
which  had  been  left  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,.to  dislodge 
Macintosh.  But  neither  m  this  third  attempt  was  it  found 
prudent  to  attack  the  pertinacious  mountaineers,  as  indeed 
a  repulse,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  must 
necessarily  have  been  attended  with  consequences  not  to 
be' rashly  risked.  The  troops  of  the  government,  there* 
fore,  returned  a  tliird  time  to  Edinburgh,  without  having 
further  engaged  with  the  enemy  than  by  a  few  exchanges 
of  shot. 

Macintosh  did  not  consider  it  prudent  to  give  his  op« 
ponent  an  opportunity  of  attacking  him  agmn  in  his 
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present  pestdon.  He  had  sent  a  letter  to  Gentittl-Fon- 
ter,  which,  reaching  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  that  unad^ 
vised  expedition,  while*  thej  were  deliberating  whether 
they  should  not  abandon  it,  determined  them  to  Fernain 
in  arms,  and  unite  themselves  with  those  Highlanders, 
who  had  crossed  the  Frith  at  such  great  risk,  in  order  t# 
join  them.  Foister  and  Kenmure,  therefore,  returned 
an  answer  to  Macintosh's  communication,  proposing  to 
meet  bis  forces  at  Kelso  or  Coldstream,  as  should  be 
most  convenient  for  him. — Such  letters  as  the  Brigadier 
had  received  from  Mar,  since  passing  the  Forth,  as  weH 
as  the  tenor  of  his  former  and  original  instructions,  di- 
rected him  to  f<mn  a  junction  with  the  gentlemen  engaged 
on  the  Borders ;  and  he  accepted  accordingly  of  their 
invitation,  and  assigned  Kelso  as  the  place  of  meeting* 
His  first  march  was  to  the  village  of  Longformachi»^ 
which  be  reached  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  Octo^ 
ber.  It  may  be  mentioned,  that,  in  the  course  of  <their 
march,  they  passed  Hermandston,  the  seat  of  Dr*.  Sin* 
clair,  which  Macintosh,  witli  some  of  the  old  vindictive 
Highland  spirit,  was  extremely  desirous  to  have  burned^ 
in  revenge  of  the  death  of  young  Hepburn  of  Keith. 
He  was  dissuaded  from  this  extreme  course,  buft  the 
house  was  plundered  by  Lord  Naime's  Highlanders,  who 
were  active  agents  in  this  species  of  punishment.  Stf 
William  Bennet  of  Grubet,  who  had  occupied  Kdso  for 
the  government,  with  some  few  miUtia  and  volunteer^, 
learning  that  fifteen  hundred  Highlanders,  were  advimcing 
against  him  from  the  Eastward,  while  five  or  six  hundred 
horse,  to  which  number  the  united  forces  of  Kenmure 
and  Forster  might  amount,  were  marching  downwards 
fixHn  the  Cheviot  mountains,  relinquished  his  purpose  of- 
defending  Kelso  ;  and,  abandoning  the  barricades,  which 
be  had  made  for  the  purpose,  retired  to  Edinburgh  with 
his  followers,  carrying  with  him  the  greater  part  of  the 
arms  which  he  had  provided. 

The  cavalry  of  Forster  and  Kenmure,  marching  from 
Wboler,  arrived  at  Kelso  a  few  hours  before  the  High- 
landers, who  set  out  on  the  same  morning  fixnn  Dunse.' 
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The  Sootdsh  pttt  of  the  horse  marched  through  Kebo 
without  haking,  to  meet  with  Macintosh  at  Ednam-bridge, 
m  eompliraent  which  they  coDceived  due  to  the  gallantry 
wiUi  which,  through  many  hazards,  the  Brigadier  and  his 
Highlanders  had  advanced  to  their  succour.  The  united 
ferces,  when  mustered  at  Kelso,  were  found  to  amount 
to  i^xnit  six  hundred  horse  and  fourteen  hundred  foot, 
for  Macintosh  had  lost  some  men  by  desertion.  They 
then  entered  the  town  in  triumph,  and  possessed  them- 
selTes  of  such  arms  as  Sir  William  Bennet  had  left  be- 
bind  him.  They  proclaimed  James  VIIL  in  the  mai^et- 
place  of  this  beautiful  town,  and  attended  service  (the 
officers  at  least)  in  the  Old  Abbey  Church,  where  a  non- 
juring  clergyman  preached  a  sermon  on  hereditary  right, 
the  text  being,  Deut.  xxi.  IT,  The  rightof  the  first-horn 
ii  hu*  The  chie6  then  held  a  general  council  on  the 
best  mode  of  following  out  the  purposes  of  their  insur- 
rection. There  were  two  lines  of  conduct  to  choose  be- 
twixt, one  of  which  was  advocated  by  the  Scottish  gen- 
tlemen, the  other  by  the  insurgents  fix>m  the  north  of 
England. 

According  to  the  first  plan  of  operations,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  united  forces  should  move  westward  along 
the  Border,  occupying  in  their  way  the  towns  of  Dum- 
mies, Ayr,  and  Glasgow  itself.  They  expected  no  re- 
sifltance  on  either  of  these  points,  which  their  union  with 
Macintosh's  troops  might  not  enable  them  to  overcome. 
Arrived  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  they  proposed  to  open 
the  paiues,  which  were  defended  chiefly  by  militia  and 
volunteers,  to  the  very  considerable  force  of  the  Argyle- 
shire  clans,  which  were  already  assembled  under  Creneral 
Gordon.  With  the  Earl  of  Mar's  far  superior  army  in 
firont,  and  with  the  force  of  Macintosh,  Kenmure,  and 
Forster  upon  his  left  flank  and  in  his  rear,  it  was  con- 
ceived impossible  that,  with  all  his  abilities,  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  could  persevere  in  maintaining  his  important  post 
at  Stiriing ;  there  was  every  chance  of  his  being  driven 
entirely  out  of  the  **  ancient  kingdom,"  as  Scotland  was 
fondly  called. 
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This  plan  of  die  campugti  htA  two  recommenclatioiHt. 
Is  the  first  {dacei  it  tended  to  a  coacentration  of  tlie  rebel 
ibfcesy  which,  separated  as  they  were,  and  divided  through 
the  kingdom,  had  hitherto  been  either  checked  and  nen- 
traliKed  Bke  that  of  Mar  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  or 
iairiy  obliged  to  retreat  and  shift  far  safety  lra«n  the 
forces  of  the  g<»verDment,  as  had  been  the  fate  d*  Forster 
and  Kenmure.  ^Secondly,  the  basis  on  which  the  scheme 
rested  was  fixed  and  steady.  Mar's  army,  on  the  cme 
hand,  and  Gordon  with  the  dans,  on  tliM^  other,  were 
bocUes  of  troops  existing  and  in  arms,  nor  wis  there  any 
party  in  the  field  for  the  government,  of  strength  ade- 
quate to  prevent  their  forming  the  proposed  junction « 

Notwidistanding  these  advantages,  the  ikiglish  insui^ 
gen^  expressed  the  strongest  wish  to  follow  an  of^posite 
course,  and  carry  the  war  again  into  England,  from  which 
they  had  been  so  lately  obliged  to  retreat.  Their  pro- 
posal had  at  first  a  bold  and  spirited  appearance,  and 
might,  had  it.  been  acted  upon  with  heart  and  unanimity, 
liave  had  a  considerable  chance  of  success.  The  dra- 
goons and  h(xse  which  had  assembled  at  Newcastle  under 
General  Carpenter,  were  only  a  thousand  strong,  and 
nnich  fatigued  with  forced  marches.  Reinforced  as  the 
insargenls  were  with  Macintosh  and  his  infantry,  jtbey 
might  have  succeeded  by  a  sudden  march  in  attacking 
Carpenter  in  his  qaartera,  or  fighting  him  in  the  field  : 
at  all  events,  their  great  superi(»rity  of  numbers  would 
have  compelled  the  English  general  ekber  to  basard  an 
action  at  very  great  disadvantage,  or  to  retreat.  In  either 
case,  the  Northumbrian  gentlemen  would  have  remained 
maslars  of  tbenr  native  province,  and  might  have  made 
themselves  masters  of  Newcastle,  and  interrupted  the 
coal  trade ;  and,  finally,  the  great  possessions  and  infiu^ 
ence  oi  Lord  Derwentwater  and  others  would  liave  ena- 
bled them  to  add  to  their  force  as  many  infantry  as  they 
might  find  means  of  arming,  without  which,  the  gentry 
who  were  in  arms  could  only  be  considered  as  a  soul 
«nthout  a  body,  on.  a  hilt  without  a  blade.  But  Forster 
13    vol.,  I.  '     ' 
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and  hb  fiaends  would  not  agree  to  a  measure  which  bad 
so  much  to  reeoauneod  it,  but  lost  time  id  empty  de- 
bates, remaining  at  Keiso  fixun  the  22d  to  the  27th  of 
October,  until  it  became  impossible  to  put  the  plan  in 
execution.  For  they  learned,  that  while  they  were 
deliberating  Creneral  Carpenter-was  acting  ;  and  his  little 
army,  being  reinforced  and  refreshed,  was  now  advanced 
to  Wooler,  to  seek  them  out  and  give  them  battle. 

Forster  and  the  English  officers  then  insisted  on  an- 
other scheme,  which  should  still  make  England  the  scene 
of  the  campaign.  They  proposed  that,  eluding  the 
battle  which  General  Carpenter  seemed  willing  to  otbr, 
they  should  march  westwiurd  along  the  middle  and  west 
Borders  of  Scotland,  till  they  could  turn  southward  into 
Lancashire,  where  they  assured  their  Scottish  confederates 
that  their  friends  were'  ready  to  rise  in  numbers,  to  the 
amount  of  twenty  thousand  men  at  least,  which  wouM 
be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  march  to  London  in  defi- 
ance of  all  opposition. 

Upon  this  important  occasion  the  insurgents  gave  a 
decided  proof  of  that  species  of  credulity  wUch  disposes 
men  to  receive,  upon  very  slight  evidence,  such  tidings 
as  flatter  their  hopes  and  feelings,  and  which  induced 
.  Addison  to  term  the  Jacobites  oiT  that  period  a  race  of 
men  who  live  in  a  dream,  daily  nourished  by  ficticm  and 
delusion,  and  whom  he  compares  to  the  obstinate  old 
knight  in  Rabelais,  who  every  morning  swallowed  a 
ehimera  for  break&st. 

The  Scottbh  gentlemen,  and  Lord  Winton  in  paiticu- 
lar,  were  not  convinced  by  the  reasoning  of  their  South- 
em  friends,  nor.  do  they  appear  to  have  been  participant 
of  their  sanguine  hopes  of  a  general  rising  in  Lancashire  ; 
•accordingly,  they  strongly  opposed  the  movement  in  that 
direction*  All,  therefore,  which  the  rebels,  in  their  di- 
vidjed  counsels,  were  aUe  to  decide  upon  with  certainty, 
was  to  move  westward  along  the  Border,  a  course  which 
might  advance  them  equally  on  their  road,  whether  they 
should  finally  determine  to  take  the  route  to  the  west  of 
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Scotland  or  to  Lancashire.  We  must  refer  to  a  fiiture 
part  of  this  history  for  the  progress  and  uhimate  fate  of 
this  ill-starred  expedition. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Earl  of  Mar  remains  inactive  at  Perth — his  Reso* 
lution  to  march  upon  Stirling — his  advance,  Man-* 
donment  of  the  Plan,  and  return  to  Perth — ^wr- 
prisal  of  a  Jacobite  Detachment  at  Dunfermline — 
^rgyle  joined  by  Reinforcements — Mar  also  joined 
by  Seaforth,  General  Gordon,  with  the  Clans  of  the 
West,  and  Breadalbane — Both  Armies,  being  nouf 
fuUy  reinforced,  have  no  further  pretext  for  postponing 
Active  Operations. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  Earl  of  Mar's  army,  which 
must  be  considered  as  the  centre  and  locus  of  the  insur- 
rection. .  Since  liis  occupation  of  Perth,  Lord  Mar  had 
undertaken  little  which  had  the  appearance  of  military 
enterprise.  His  possession  even  of  Fifeshire  and  Kin- 
ross had  been  in  some  degree  contested  by  the  support*- 
crs  of  government.  The  Earl  of  Rothes,  with  a  few 
dragoons  and  volunteers,  had  garrisoned  his  own  house 
of  Lesly,  near  Falkland,  and  was  active  in  harassing 
those  parties  of  horse  which  Mar  sent  into  the  country  to 
proclaim  James  VIIL,  and  levy  the  cess  and  public  taxes. 
Upon  one  of  these  occasions  (28th  September)  he  sur- 
prised Sir  Thomas  Bruce,  while  in  the  act  of  making 
the  proclamation  in  the  town  of  Kinross,  and  carried  him 
off  a  prisoner.  The  Earl  of  Rothes  retained  possession 
of  his  garrison  till  Mar's  army  became  very  strong,  when 
he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  it.  But  Mar  continued  to 
experience  occasional  check3,  even  in  the  military  prome- 
nades in  which  he  employed  the  gentlemen  who  com- 
posed his  cavalry.  It  is  true,  thi^se  generally  arose  ftotti 
nothing  worse  than  the  lodse  discipline  observed  by  troops 
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of  tbb  eondition,  their  cardessness  in  mounting  giHords, 
or  in  other  si^niiar  duties,  to  which  their  rank  and  habits 
of  life  had  not  accustomed  them. 

The  only  important  mauGeuvre  attempted  by  the  Earl 
of  Mar,  was  the  expediticHi  across  the  Frith  under 
Brigadier  Macintosh,  of  which  the  details  are  given  in 
the  last  chapter.  Its  oonsequences  were  such  as  to  force 
the  General  himself  into  measures  of  immediate  activity, 
by  which  he  had  not  hitherto  seemed  much  dbposed  to 
distinguish  iiimself,  but  which  became  now  inevitable. 

It  happened  that,  on  the  second  day  after  Macintosh's 
departure  from  Fife,  a  general  review  of  the  troops  in 
Perth  was  held  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town,  and  the  Earl 
Marischal's  brother,  James,  (afterwards  the  celebrated 
Field-Marshal  Keith,)  galloped  along  the  line,  dissemi- 
nating some  of  those  favourable  reports  which  were  the 
growth  of  the  day,  and,  as  one  succeeded  as  fast  as  an- 
other dropped,  might  be  termed- the  fuel  which  supplied 
the  fire  of  the  insurrection,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  bel- 
lows which  kept  it  in  excitation.  The  apocryphal  tidings 
of  this  day  were,  that  Sir  William  Wyndham  had  sur- 
prised Bristol  for  King  James  III.,  and  that  Sir  William 
Placket  had  taken  both  Berwick  and  Newcastle — ^intelli- 
gence received  by  the  hearers  with  acclamations,  which« 
ifit  had  been  true,  were  no  less  than  it  deserved. 

But  from  these  visions  the  principal  persons  in  the  in- 
surrection were  soon  recalled  to  sad  realities.  A  meeting 
of  the  noblemen,  chiefs  of  clans,  and  commanders  of 
corps,  was  summoned,  and  particular  care  taken  to  ex- 
clude all  intruders  of  inferior  rank.  To  this  species  of 
council  of  war  Mar  announced,  with  a  dejected  counte- 
nance, that  Brigadier  Macintosh,  having,  contrary  to  his 
orders,  thrown  himself  into  the  citadel  of  Leith,  was  in- 
vested there  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  He  laid  before 
them  the  letter  he  had  received  from  the  Brigadier,  which 
stated  that  a  few  hours  would  determine  his  fate,  but  that 
lie  was  determined  to  do  his  duty  to  the  last.  The 
vftil^r  expressed  his  apprehension  that  cannons  and  mor- 
|grs  were  about  to  be  brought  against  him*    The  Earl 
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of  Mar  said  that  he  gave  the  detachment  up  for  lost,  but 
suggested  it  might  be  possible  to  operate  a  diversion  in 
Its  fevour,  by  making  a  feint  towards  Stirling.  The  pro- 
posal was  seconded  by  General  Hamilton,  who  said  that 
such  a  movement  might  podsibly  do  good,  and  could  pro- 
duce no  harm. 

The  movement  being  determined  upon,  Mar  marched 
with  a  large  body  of  foot  to  Auchterarder,  and  pushed 
two  squadrons  of  horse  as  far  forward  as  Dunblane,  which 
had  the  appearance  of  a  meditated  attack  upon  StirUng. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  General  Hamilton, 
that  the  foot  should  have  taken  possession  of  a  de61e 
which  CQntinues  the  road  from  the  northern  end  of  Stir- 
ling bridge  through  some  low  and  marshy  ground,  and  is 
called  the  Long  Causeway.  The  rebels  being  in  pos- 
session of  this  long  and  narrow  pass,  it  would  have  been 
as  difficult  for  the  Duke  of  Argyle  to  h^ve  got  at  them 
as  it  was  for  them  to  reach  him.  And  the  necessity  of 
guarding  the  bridge  itself  with  the  small  force  he  pos- 
sessed, must  have  added  to  Argyle's  difficuhies,  tmd 
affi>rded  General  Grordon,  and  the  western  clans  who 
were  by  this  time  ejtpected  to  be  at  Dunbartbn,  full  op- 
portunity to  have  advanced  on  Stiriing  by  Drymen  and 
the  Loch  of  Monteith,  keeping  possession,  during  their 
whole  march,  of  high  and  hflly  grounds  fit  for  the  opera- 
tions of  Highlanders.  In  }his  manner  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle would  have  been  placed  between  two  fires,  and 
must  have  run  the  greatest  risk  of  being  cut  off  from  the 
reinforcements  which  he.  ianxiously  expected  from  Ire- 
land, as  well  as  from  the  west  of  ^M)tland. 

Against  this  very  simple  and  eflfective  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign. Mar  had  nothing  to  object  but  the  want  of  pro- 
vision%;  in  itself  a  disgrace  to  a  General  who  had  been 
quartered  so  long  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie,  and  at  the  end  of  autumn,  when  the  farm-yards 
are  foil,  without  having  secured  a  quantity  of  meal  ade- 
quate to  the  maintenance  of  his  army  for  a  few  days. 
General  Hamilton  combated  this  objection,  and  even  de- 
13*     vo^-.  I. 
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monstnited  that  provisions  vr&e  to  be  bad ;  and  iht  wf* 

par^ntljr  acquiesced  in  his  reasoning.  But  having  come 
With  the  mfantry  of  his  army  as  far  as  Ardoch^  the  ILari. 
stopped  short,  and  refused  to  permit  the  movement  on 
the  I/)ng  Causeway  to  be  m^de,  alleg^ig  that  Mariscbal 
and  Linlithgow  had  decided  against  the  desi^.  It  seems 
probable,  that,  as  the  affiur  drew  to  a  crisis,  Mar,  the 
more  that  military  sciem^  w^s  wanted,  felt  his  own  igno** 
ranee  the  more  deeply,  and,  afraid  to  attempt  any  course 
by  which  he  might  have  controlled  circumstances,  adopted 
every  mode  of  postponing  a  decision,  in  the  hope  they 
might,  of  themselves,  become  favourable  in  the  long  run* 

In  the  meantime,  the  news  of  Mar's  march  to  Auchr 
terarder  and  Dunblane  had,  as  we  have  elsewhere  noticed, 
recalled  the  Duke  of  Argyle  to  his  camp  at  StirUng, 
leaving  a  few  of  his  cavaL^,  with  the  militia  and  volun- 
teers, to  deal  with  Macintosh  and  his  nimble  Highland- 
ers ;  who  escaped  out  of  their  hands,  first  by  their  do:- 
fence  of  Seaton,  and  then  by  their  march  to  Kelso. 
Argyle  instantly  took  additional  defensive  measures  against 
Mar,  by  barricading  the  bridge  of  Stirling,  and  breaking 
down  that  wiiich  crosses  the  Teitb  at  the  village  <^ 
Doune.  But  his  presence  so  near  bis  antagonist  was 
sufficient  to  induce  the  Earl  of  Mar  to  retreat  with  bis 
whole  force  to  his  ibrmer  quarters  at  Perth;  And  wait  the 
pro^ss  of  events. 

These  were  now  approaching  to  a  crisis*  With  Mac- 
intosh's detachment  Mar  had  now  no  concern;  they 
w^re  to  pursue  their  good  or  evil  destiny  apart.  The 
Earl  of  Mar  liad  also  received  a  disagreeable  hint,  that 
the  excursions  by  which  he  used  to  supply  himself  with 
fiinds  as  well  as  to  keep  up  the  terror  of  his  arms,  wece 
not  without  inconvenience.  A  detachment  of  about  four- 
fipore  horse  and  three  hundred  IJighland  £x>t,  chUfly  fol- 
lowers of  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  was  sent  to  Dunferm- 
line to  raise  the  cess.  Tlie  direct  road  from  Perth  to 
Puqfermlme  is  considerably  shorter,  but  the  troops  had' 
orders  to  take  the  route  by  Castle-Campbell,  which  pro- 
longed the  journey  considerably,  for  no  apparent  purpose 
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9nwe  to  insult  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  garrison  tbore,  by 
naaicbing  in  their  view*  When  the  detachment  arrived 
^t  Dunfermline^  Gordon  of  Glenbiicket,  v(4io  commanded 
t^  Higlilandera,  conducted  tl^em  into  the  old  Abbey, 
wluch  is  strongly  situated,  and  there  placed  a  sentmd* 
He  took  up  hb  own  quarters  in  the  town,  and  placed  a 
sentinel  there  also.  The  commander  of  the  horse,  Major 
Graham,  took  the  ineffectual  precaution  of  dobg  the 
same  at  the  bridge,  but  used  no  farther  means  to  avoid 
surprise.  The  gentlemen  of  the  squadron  sought  each 
his  persopal  accommodation,  with  their  usual  neglect  of 
disciplbe,  neither  knowing  with  accuracy  where  to  find 
tbeir  hofses,  qor  fixing  on  any  alarm-post  where  they 
were  to  lendeasvoos*  Tbeir  officers  sat  down  to  a  bottle 
ot  wipe.  Dijuing  all  this  scene  of  confusion,  the.  Hon* 
ourable  Colonel  (afterwards  Lord)  Cathcart,  was  lying 
widioat  the  town,  with  a  strong  party  of  cavalry,  and  ob- 
taining regular  information  from  his  spies  witlun  it. 

About  five  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  October,  he 
entered  the  town  with  two  parties  of  his  dragoons,  one 
BKMio^d  and  the  o|ther  on  foot.  The  surprisal  was  oom- 
|de(e,  and  the  Jacobite  cavaliers  suffered  in  proportion  ; 
several  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  about  twenty  made 
prisoners,  whose  loss  was  tibe  more  felt,  as  they  were  all 
gentlemen,  and  some  of  them  considerable  proprietors. 
The  assailants  lost  no  time  in  their  enterprise,  and  re* 
treated  as  speedily  as  they  entered.  The  neighbourhood 
of  the  Highland  in£mtry  in  the  Abbey  was  a  sftrong 
Mason  for  despatcb.  This  sdigbt  affiiir  seemed  consider 
rable  in  a  war  vhich  had  been  las  yet  so  little  oiadced 
hy  military  incident.  The  appeaiance  of  the  prisoners 
^  Stiriiog,  and  tbe  list  of  their  names,  gave  ecbt  to  the 
Jhske  of  Argyle's  tactics,  and  threw  dfisparagement  o« 
those  of  Ibr.  On  the  other  side,  stories  were  circulated 
at  Perth  of  the  loss  which  Gathcart  had  sust^ed  m  the 
acdoo,  With  numours  of  men  buried  in  the  night,  and 
borses  returned  to  Stirling  without  their  riders.  This 
account,  howevec  fiibulous,  was  received  with  credit  even 
bf  those  who  were  engaged  at  Dunformline ;  for  the 
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oonfiision  having  been  general,  no  one  knew  what  was 
the  fate  of  his  comrade.  But,  in  very  de^^  the  wfac^ 
return  of  casualties  on  Colonel  Cathcart's  side,  amounted 
to  a  dragoon  hurt  in  the  cheek,  and  a  horse  wounded. 
This  little  afiair  was  made  the  subject  of  songs  and  pas-* 
quils  in  the  army  at  Perth,  which  increaised  the  Marqub 
of  Huntly's  dbgust  at  the  enterprise. 

By  this  time  three  regiments  of  infantry,  and  Evans's 
dragoons,  had  joined  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  now  felt 
himself  strong  enough  to  make  detachments,  without  the 
fear  of  weakening  his  own  position.  A  battalion  of  foot 
was  sent  -to  Kilsythe,  along  with  a  detachment  of  dra- 
goons, who  were  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  troops  of 
Porster  and  Kenmure,  in  case  the  whcde,  or  any  part  of 
them,  sliould  resolve  to  penetrate  into  the  west  oi  Scot- 
land. 

The  Earl  of  Mar  was  also  on  the  point  of  being  jcnned 
by  the  last  reinforcements  which  he  could  expect,  the 
non-arrival  of  which  had  hitherto  been  the  cause,  or  at 
least  the  apology,  for  his  inactivity.  The  varkHis  causes 
ci  delay  had  been  at  length  removed  ip  the  following 
manner.  Seaforth,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  con- 
fronted by  Lord  Sutherland  with  his  own  following,  and 
the  Whig  clans  of  Grant,  Monroe,  Ross,  and  others. 
But  about  the  same  time  the  Earl  of  Seafc^h  was  joined 
by  Sir  Donald  MacDonald  of  Skye,  with  seven  hundred 
of  his  own  clan,  and  as  many  MacKinnons,  Chisbolms, 
and  others,  as  raSsed  the  total  number  to  about  four 
thousand  men.  The  Earl  of  Sutherland, .  finding  this 
force  so  much  stronger  than  what  he  was  able  to  bring 
against  it,  retreated  to  the  Bonar,  a  strait  oS  the  sea  di- 
viding Ross-shire  from  Sutherland,  and  there  passed  to 
bis  own  side  of  the  ferry.  Seaforth,  now  unopposed^, 
advanced  to  Inverness,  and  after  leaving  a  garrison  there, 
marched  to  Perth,  to  join  the  Earl  of  Mar,  to  whose 
insurrectionary  army  his  troops  made  a  fonmdable  ac£- 
dition. 

The  clains  of  the  West  were  the  only  reinforcements 
which  Mar  had  now  to  expect  \  but  these  were  not  only 
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&me  in  anus  even  over  the  other  Highlanders,  both  from 
their  zeal  for  the  Jacobite  cause,  and  their  distinguished 
hraveiy.  But  Mar  had  clogged  General  Gordon,  who 
was  to  bring  up  this  part  of  his  dmesj  with  a  commissioa 
which  would  detain  him  some  time  in  Argyle^hire.  His 
iiistnictii(»as  directed  lam  especially  to  take  and  garrkKXi 
the  Castle  of  Inverary,  the  principai  seat  (^  the  Duke 
of  Argyle.  The  clans,  piarticularly  those  (^  Stewait  of 
Appin  and  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  though  opposed  to  the 
IXike  in  poliUcal  principles,  respected  his  talents,  and 
had  a  high  regard  for  his  person  as  an  individual,  and 
therefore  felt  reluctance  at  entering  upon  a  personal 
quarrel  with  lum  by  attacking  his  castle.  These  chie6 
bung  Imck  accordingly,  and  delayed  joinings  When 
Glengarry  and  Clanronald  had  Raised  their  clans,  thejr 
bad  fewer  scruples.  During  thb  time,  Campbell  of  Fiiw 
oab  was  intrusted  with  the  difficult  task  of  keepii^  tlm 
assailants  in  play,  until  the  Duke  of  Argyle  should  ra^ 
oeive  his  expected  reinforcements  from  Ireland.  He  was 
soon  joined  by  the .  Earl  of  Islay,  the  Duke's  younger 
l»t)Uier.  By  the  assistance  of  Sir  James  Campbell  of 
Auehinbreck,  about  a  thousand  men  were  assemUed  to 
defend  Inverary,  when  four  or  five  thousand  appeared  ii| 
vno9  before  it.  A  sort  of  treaty  .was  entered  into,  by 
which  the  insurgent  clans  agreed  to  withdiaw  fnom  the 
country  of  Argyle ;  with  which  purpose,  descending 
StratbfiUan^they  marched  towards  Castle^DnmmKHid, 
which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Perth,  and  within  an  easy*, 
march  of  Mar's  head-<quarters. 

One  impcNtant  member  of  the  insurrection  must  also 
be  menticNoed.  This  was  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  the 
same  unrelenting  statesman  who  was  the  author  oi  the 
Massacre  .of  Glencoe.  He  had  been  employed  by  King 
IVilliam  in  1689,  to  achieve,  by  dint  of  money,  the  set^ 
tlement  apd  pacifioation  of  the  Highlands  ;  and  now,  ia 
his  old  age,  he  imagined  his  interest  lay  in  contributing 
to  disturb  tbemt    When  cited  to  appear  at  Edinburgh  aa 
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a  Mspected  person,  he  procured  a  pathetic  attestation 
under  the  hand  of  a  i^ysician  and  clergyman,  in  which 
the  Earl  was  described  as  an  infirm  man,  overwhelmed 
with  all  the  evils  that  wait  on  old  age.  None  of  his  in- 
firmities, however,  prevented  him  lErom  attendmg  the  Earl 
of  Alar's  summons,  on  the  very  day  after  the  certificate 
it  dated.  Breadalbane  is  supposed  to  have  received  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  from  the  Earl  o[  Mar,  who 
knew  the  only  terms  on  which  he  could  hope  for  bis 
fiivour.  But  for  a  long  time  the  wily  Earl  did  nothing 
decbive,  and  it  was  believed  that  he  entertained  a  pur- 
pose of  going  to  Stirling,  and  reconciling  himself  with 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  the  head  of  the  elder  branch  of 
bis  house.  This,  however,  Breadalbane  did  not  do ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  in  the  town  of  Perth, 
where  the  singular  garb  and  peculiar  manners  of  this  ex- 
Waordinary  old  chief,  attracted  general  attention.  He 
possessed  powers  of  satirical  observation  in  no  common 
dtgree  ;  and  seemed  to  laugh  internally  at  whatever  he 
saw^  which  he  considered  as  ridiculous,  but  without  snfifer- 
mg  bb  coimtenanee  to  betray  his  sentiments,  except  to 
very  dose  observers.  Amidst  the  various  difficulties  of 
the  insi»gents,  his  only  advice  to  them  was,  to  procure  a 
printing  press,  and  lose  no  time  in  issuing  gasettes. 

Mar  took  the  hint,  whether  ^ven  in  jest  or  earnest. 
He  sent  to  Aberdeen  for  a  printing  press,  in  order  to  lose 
no  time  m  diffiising  inteUigence  more  widely  by  that 
compfdiensive  organ  of  information.  It  was  placed 
mider  the  management  of  Robert  Freebaim,  one  of  the 
printers  for  the  late  Queen  Anne,  whose  principles  had 
led  hkn  to  jom  the  insurgent  army^  .He  was  chieAy  em- 
pk^^  in  extending  by  his  art  the  delusions  tlnt>ngfa 
means  of  which  the  insurrection  had  been  ori^nally  ex- 
citecl,  and  was  in  a  great  measure  kept  affoat.  It  is  a 
strong  example  of  this,  that  while  Mar  actually  knew 
Mothmg  of  the  &te  of  Forster  and  Kenmure,  with  the 
auxiliary  party  of  Highlanders  under  Macintosh  ;'yet  it 
was  bokUy  published  that  they  were  masters  of  New* 
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castle,  and  carried  all  before  them,  and  that  the  Jacobites 
around  London  had  taken  arms  in  such  numbers,  that 
King  George  had  found  it  necessary  to  retire  from' the 
metropolis. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane  was 
80  frank  in  afbrding  the  rebels  his  military  support,  which 
was  very  extensive  and  powerful,  as  in  imparting  bis  ad- 
vice how  to  make  an  impression  on  the  public  mind  by 
means  of  the  press.  His  own  age  excused  him  from 
taking  the  field  ;  and  it  is  probable,  his  experience  and 
sagacious  observation  discovered  little  in  their  counsels 
which  promised  a  favourable  result  to  their  enterprise, 
though  supported  certainly  by  a  very  ccmsiderable  force 
in  arms.  A  body  of  his  clan^  about  four  or  five  hundred 
strong,  commanded  by  the  Eari's  kinsman,  Campbell  of 
Glendarule  joined  the  force  under  General  GrordcHi  y  but 
about  four  hundred  who  had  apparently  engaged  in  the 
enterprise  against  Inverary,  and  were  embodied  for  Ihat 
purpose,  dispersed,  and  returned  to  their  own  homes 
afterwards  without  joining  Mar.  ^ 

The  whole  force  being  now  collected  on  both  sides,  it 
seeiped  inevitable,  that  the  clouds  of  civil  war,  wbieh 
had  been  so  long  lowering  on  the  horison,  should  now 
burst  in  storm  and  tempest,  on  the  devoted  realm .  of 
Scotland.  * 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Motitci  of  ike  Earl  of  Mar  for  undertaking  ike  InsuT'* 
reeiion^^Cames  wkiek  devolved  ike  Command  of  ike 
Army  upon  kim^^Inierception  of  Supplies  of  Arms 
and  Ammunition  destined  for  ike  JacobiU  •  Army-^ 
Addreues  to  ike  Ckevalier  de  Si.  George  and  ike 
Duke  of  Orleans  sent  from  ike  Army  at  Pertk — Dis- 
satisfadion  among  some  of  ^ke  Principal  Men  in 
Mar^s  Army — Plans  of  Mar — Marck  of  Mar  from 
Perth  and  ofArgylefrom  Stirling — ike  Annies  come 
in  sigki  of  eack  other  near  Dunblane — Mar^s  Coun- 
cil  of  fVar— Battle  of  Sheriffmuir. 

1  HAVE  delayed  till  ^is  point  in  the  Scottish  history 
some  attempt  to  investigate  the  causes  and  conduct  of  the 
Rebellion,  and  to  explain,  if  possible,  the  supinenes9  of 
the  Insurgent  General  and  Chiefs,  who,  having  engaged 
in  an  attempt  so  desperate,  and  raised  forces  so  conside- 
rable, should  yet,  aft^  the  lapse  of  two  months,  have 
tdVanoed  little  farther  in  tlieir  enterprise  than  they  bad 
done  in  the  first  week  afier  its  commencement. 

If  we  review  the  Earl  of  Mar's  conduct  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  insur- 
rection of  1715  was  as  hastily  as  rashly  undertaken.  It 
does  not  appear  that  Mar  was  hi  communicadon  on  the 
subject  with  the  court  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George 
previous  to  Queen  Anne's  death.  That  event  found 
him  at  liberty  to  recommend  himself  to  the  favour  of 
King  George,  and  show  his  influence  with  the  Highland 
chiefs,  by  procuring  an  address  of  adhesion  from  them, 
of  a  tenor  as  loyal  as^is  own.  These  offers  of  service 
being  rejected,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  a  harsh  and 
an  affionting  manner,  made  the  fallen  minister  conclude 
that  bb  ruin  was  determined  on  ;  and  bis  private  resent- 
ment, which,  in  other  circumstances,  would  have  fallen 
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to  the  ground  inefTectual  and  harmless^  lighted  unhappily 
amongst  those  combustibles,  which  the  general  adherence 
to  the  exiled  family  had  prepared  in  Scotland, 

When  Mar  arrived  in  Fife-shlre  from  London,  it  ww 
reported  that  he  was  possessed  of  JC  100,000  in  money,-— 
instructions  from  the  Pretender,  under  his  own  hand,  and 
a  commission  appointing  him  Lieutenant-General,  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  his  Forces  in  Scotland.  But 
though  these  rumours  were  scattered  in  the  public  ear, 
better  accounts  allege,  that  in  the  commencement  of  the 
undertaking.  Mar  did  not  pretend  to  assume  any  author- 
ity over  the  other  noblemen  of  his  own  rank,  or  produce 
any  other  token  from  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  than 
his  portrait.  A  good  deal  of  pains  were  taken  to  parade 
a  strong-box,  said  to  enclose  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Mar ;  but  it  was  not  believed  ta 
contain  treasure  to  the  amount  of  more  than  £3,000,  if, 
indeed,  it  held  so  much.  As  to  the  important  point  of  a 
General  to  command  in  chief,  the  scheme,  when  curigi- 
pally  contemplated  at  the  Court  of  St.  Germains,  turned 
upon  the  Duke  of  Ormond's  landing  in  England,  and  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  in  Scotland,  whose  well-known  talents 
yrere  to  direct  the  whole  affair.  After  commencing  his 
insurrection,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mar  did  the 
utmost,  by  his  agents  in  Lorraine,  to  engage  the  favoura- 
ble opinion  of  the  Chevalier ;  and  the  unexpected  suc- 
cess of  his  enterprise,  so  far  as  it  had  g(H)e,  and  the  great 
power  he  had  been  able  to  assemble,  were  weU  calcu- 
lated to  recommend  him  to  confidence.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  was  necessary  there  should  be  a  General  to  exe- 
cute the  duties  of  the  office  ad  interim.  Mar  ofiered, 
as  I  have  told  you,  the  command  to  the  Duke  of  Athole, 
who  refused  to  be  connected  with  the  afiair.  Huntly, 
from  his  power  and  rank  in  possession  and  expectaUon, 
might  have  claimed  the  supreme  authority,  but ^  his  re- 
ligion was  an  obstacle.  Seaforth  lay  dbtant,  and  was 
late  in  coming  up.  The  claims  of  these  great  nobles 
being  set  asi<{e,  there  was  nothing  so  natural  as  that  Mar 
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Bunself  sboiild  assume  the  command  of  an  insurrection, 
which  would  never  have  existed  without  his  instigation. 
He  was  acceptable  to  the  Highlanders,  as  having  been 
ihe  channel  through  which  the  bounty  of  the  late  Queen 
Anne  had  been  transmitted  to  them ;  and  bad  also  parti- 
sans, from  his  liberality  to  certam  of  the  Lowland  nobles 
who  had  joined  him,  whose  estates  and  revenues  were 
not  adequate  to  their  rank,  a  circumstance  which  might 
be  no  small  cause  for  their  rushis]^  into  so  rainous  an  un- 
dertaking. Thus  Mar  assumed  the  general's  truncheon, 
which  chance  offered  to  his  hand,  because  there  was  no 
other  who  could  pretend  to  it. 

like  most  persons  in  his  situation,  he  Vas  not  inclined 
to  distrust  his  own  capacity  for  using  to  advantage  the 
power  which  he  had  almost  fortuitously  become  possessed 
of;  or,  if  he  nourished  any  doubt  upon  this  subject,  he 
might  consider  his  military  charge  to  be  but  temporary, 
since,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct,  it  appears  he 
expected  from  France  some  person  whose  trade  had  been 
war,  and  to  whom  he  might  with  honour  resign  his  office. 
Such  an  expectation  may  account  for  the  care  with  which 
the  Jacobite  commander  abstained  from  offen^ve  opera- 
tions, and  for  his  anxious  desire  to  augment  his  army  to 
the  highest  point,  rather  than  to  adventure  it  upon  the 
most  promising  enterprise. 

It  is  probable  Mar  was  encouraged  to  persevere  in  his 
military  authority,  in  which  he  must  have  met  with  some 
embarrassment,  when  he  found  himself  confirmed  in  it  by 
Ogilvie  of  Boyne,  an  especial  messenger  from  the  Che- 
vaKer  de  St.  George,  who,  greatly  flattered  by  the  favour- 
abfe  state  of  afiairs  in  Scotland,  conferred  upon  the  Earl 
of  Mar  in  form,  that  command,  which  he  had  so  long  ex- 
erdsed  in  point  of  fact,  and,  it  was  said,  brought  a  patent, 
raising  him  to  the  dignity  of  Duke  of  Mar.  Of  the  last 
honour,  little  was  known,  but  the  commission  of  Mar  as 
General  was  read  at  the  head  of  every  corps  engaged  in 
the  insurrection. 

It  might  be  matter  of  wonder  that  the  vessel  which 
brought  over  Mr.  Ogilvie,  the  bearer  of  this  commission. 
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had  not  been  freighted  with  men,, money,  or  provisions. 
The  reason  appears  Xo  have  been,  that  the  Chevalier  de 
St.  George  had  previously  expended  all  the  funds  he 
could  himself  command,  or  which  be  could  borrow  from 
foreign  courts  favourable  to  his  title,  in  equipping  a  con- 
siderable number  of  vessels  designed  to  sail  from  Havre*- 
de-Grace  tind  Dieppe,  with  large  quantities  of  arms  and 
ammunition.  But  the  Earl  of  Stair,  having  speedily 
discovered  the  destination  of  these  supplies,  remonstrated 
with  the  Court  of  France  upon  proceedings  so  inconsist- 
ent with  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  and  Sir  <3eorge  Byng, 
with  a  squadron  of  men-of-war,  blockaded  the  ports  of 
France,  with  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  vessels  if  they 
should  put  to  sea.  The  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans  imme- 
diately gave  orders  to  the  inspectors  of  nav^  affidrs  to 
prevent  the  arming  and  sailing  of  the  vessels  intended 
for  the  service  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George.  Thus 
the  supplies  designed  for  the  insurgents  were  intercepted, 
and  the  whole  expense  which  had  been  laid  out  upon  the 
projected  expedition  was  entirely  lost.  This  affords  a 
satisfactory  reason  why  the  exiled  Prince  could  send 
little  to  his  partisans  in  Scotland,  unless  in  the  shapfe  of 
fair  words  and  commissions. 

,  In  the  meantime,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  the  nobles  and 
gentlemen  embarked  in  his  enterprise,  although  disap- 
pointed in  these  sanguine  expectations  under  which  it 
had  been  undertaken,  and  in  finding  that  the  death  of 
Loub  XIV.,  and  the  prudence  of  his  successor  in  power, 
would  deprive  them  of  all  hopes  of  foreign  assistance, 
were  yet  desirous  to  receive  that  species  of  encourage- 
ment which  might  be  derived  from  seeing  the  Chevalier 
de  St.  George  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  which  ' 
they  had  drawn  together  in  his  name  and  quarrel.  An 
address,  therefore,  was  made  to  King  James  VIII.,  as  he 
was  termed,  praying  him  to  repair  to  Scotland,  and  to 
encourage,  by  his  personal  presence,  the  flame  of  loyal- 
ty, which  was  represented  as  breaking  out  in  every  part 
of  that  kingdom,  pledgihg  the  lives  and  honour  of  thfe 
subscribers  for  his  personal  security,  and  insisting  on  the 
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Woumble  eShct  likely  to  be  produced  upon  their  under- 
taking, by  his  placing  himself  at  its.  head.  Another_  ad- 
dress Mras  drawn  up  to  the  Kegeqt  Duke  of  Orleans, 
I  raying  him,- if  he  was  not  pleased  to  aid  the  heir  of  the 
[ouse  of  Stewart  at  this  crisis  of  his  fate,  that  he  would 
at  least  permit  him  to  return  to  his  own  countly,  toshar^ 
the  fate  of  bis  trusty  adherents  who  were  in  arms  in  his 
behalf.  This  paper  had  rather  an  extraordinary  turn, 
iKnmding  as  if  the  Chevalier  de  St.  Creorge  had  been  in 
prison,  and  the  Regent  of  France  the  keeper  of  the  key. 
The  addresses,  however,  were  subscribed  by  all  the  men 
of  quality  at  Perth,  though  great  was  the  resentment  of 
these  proud  hidalgos,  to  find  that  the  king's  printer,  M)r. 
Robert  Preebaim,  was  permitted  to  sign  along  with  them. 
The  papers  were,  after  having  been  signed,  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  Honourable  Major  Hay,  having  as  his 
•ecretary  the  historian  Dr.  Abercromby,  with  charge  to 
wait  upon  the  Chevalier  at  the  Court  of  Lorraine,  or  where 
he  might  happen  to  be,  and  urge  the  desire  of  the  sub* 
scribers.  llie  choice  of  the  ambassador,  and  the  secrecy 
winch  was  observed  on  the  subject  of  his  commission^ 
were  regarded  as  deserving  censure  by  those  in  the  army 
who  conceived  that,  the  general  welfare  being  concerned 
in  thp  measures  to  be  adopted,  they  had  some  right  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which  the  negotiation 
was  to  proceed.  Mar  aflerwards  despatched  two  addi^ 
tional  envoys  on  the  same  errand ;  the  first  was  Sir  Alex- 
der  Erskine  of  Alva,  who  was  wrecked  on  his  return  ; 
the  seoond,  an  agent  of  considerable  acuteness,  named 
Charles  Forbes. 

The  Earl  of  Mar  had  not  ascended  to  the  pitch  of 
*  power  which  he  now  enjoyed,  without  experiencing  the 
usual  share  of  ill-will  and  unfavourable  construction. 
The  Master  of  Sinclair,  a  man  of  a  temper  equally 
shrewd  and  severe,  had  from  the  beginning  shown  him- 
self dissatisfied  with  the  management  of  the  insurrection, 
ftnd  appears,  like  many  men  of  the  same  disposition,  to 
have  been  much  more  ready  to  remark  and  censure  errors 
than  to  ftssist  in  retrievmg  them*    The  Earl  of  Huntly 
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seems  also  to  have  been  disobliged  by  Mar,  and  to  have 
looked  on .  him  with  dislike,  or  suspicion  ;  nor  were  the 
Highlanders  entirely  disposed  to  trust  him  as  their  gene- 
ral. When  Glengarry,  jone  of  their  ablest  chiefs,  joined 
the  army  at  Perth,  he  was  anxious  that  the  western  clans 
should  keep  separate  from  those  6rst  assembled  at  Perth, 
and  act  in  conjunction  with  the  forces  of  the  Earl  of 
Huntly  ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  Sinclair  to  join  in  this 
sort  of  association,  by  which  the  army  would  in  fact  have 
*  been  effectually  separated  into  two  parts.  Glengarry, 
however,  was  dissuaded  from  this  secession  ;  and  although 
it  is  intimated,  that  in  order  to  induce  him  to  abandon 
his  design,  the  arguments  arising  from  good  cheer  and 
good  fellowship  were  freely  resorted  to,  it  is  not  the  less 
true,  that  his  returning  to  the  duty  of  a  soldier  was  an^ 
act  of  sober  reason. 

The  Earl  ot  Mar,  amidst  his  other  duties,  having  u 
wish  to  prepare  a  place  of  arms  for  the  residence  of  the 
Chevalier  de  St.  George  on  his  expected  arrival,  made 
an  attempt  to  cover  Perth  by  fortifications,  so  as  to  place 
it  out  of  danger  from  a  coup-de-main.  General  HamiU 
ton  attended  to  this  duty  for  a  short  time  ;  but  afterward»^ 
It  was  almost  entirely  given  up  to  the  direction  of  a 
Frenchman,  who  had  been  a  dancing  and  fencing  mas- 
ter, and  whose  lines  of  defence  furnished  much  amuse- 
ment to  the  English  engineers,  who  afterwards  became 
possessed  of  them. 

Before  resuming  the  narrative,  I  may  tell  you,  that  in 
'this  same  eventful  month  of  October,  when  there  were 
so  many  military  movements  in  Scotland,  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  was  despatched  by  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George, 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  directions  to  land  on  the 
coast  of  England.  Three  cannon  were  fired  as  a  signal 
to  the  Jacobites,  who  were  expected  to  flock  in  numbers 
to  the  shore,  the  name  of  Ormond  being  then  most  popu- 
lar among  them.  But  the  Signals  not  being  answered,  , 
the  vessel  bore  off,  and  returned  to  France.  Had  the 
Duke  landed,  the  Jacobite  party  would  have  been  in  the 
14*     veL.  I. 
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ringular  predicament  of  having  a 'General  in  England 
without  an  anny,  and  an  ajmay  in  Scotland  without  an 
e&ctive  General. 

We  now  approach  the  catastrophe  of  these  intestine 
commotions  ;  for  the  Earl  of  Mar  had  by  the  beginning 
of  November  received  all  the  reinforcements  which  he 
liad  to  expect,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  had 
rendered  his  task  of  forcing  or  turning  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle's  position  more  easy,  or  hb  own  army  much  stronger^ 
by  the  time  he  had  spent  in  inactivity.  His  numbers 
were  indeed  augmented,  but  so  were  those  of  the  Duke ; 
so  that  the  armies  bore  the  same  proportion  to  each  other 
as  before.  This  was  a  disadvantage  to  the  Highlanders ; 
for  where  a  contest  is  to  take  place  betwixt  undisciplined  * 
energy  and  the  steadiness  of  regular  troops,  the  latter  must 
always  attain  superiority  in  proportion  as  their  numbers 
in  the  field  increase,  and  render  the  day  likely  to  be  de- 
cided by  manoeuvres.  Besides  tliis,  the  army  of  Mar 
sustained  a  very  great  loss  by  desertion  during  the  time 
he  lav  at  Perth.  The  Highlanders,  with  the  impatience 
and  mdolence  of  a  half  civilized  people,  grew  weary 
alike  of  remaining  idle,  and  of  being  employed  in  the 
labour  jof  fortification,  or  the  dull  details  of  ordinary  pa- 
rade exercise.  Many  ako  went  home  for  the  purpose  of 
plaping  in  safety  their  accumulation  of  pay,  and  what 
booty  they  had  been  able  to  find  in  the  Lowlands.  Such 
desertions  were  deemed  by  the  clans  to  be  perfectly  in 
rule,  and  even  the  authority  of  the  chiefs' was  inadequate 
to  prevent  them. 

Neither  do  the  plans  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  seem  to  have 
been  more  distinctly  settled,  when  he  finally  determined 
on  the  important  step  of  making  a  movement  in  advance. 
It  seems  to  have  been  given  out,  that  he  Was  to  mdke 
three  feigned  attacks  upon  the  Duke's  army  at  one  and 
the  same  time*— namely,  one  upon  the  Long  Causeway 
and  Stirling  Bridge  ;  another  at  the  Abbey  Ford,  a  mile 
below  Stirling  ;  and  a  third  at  the  Drip-coble,  a  ford  a 
mile  and  a  half  above  that  town.  By  appearing  on  so 
many  points  at  once,  Mar  might  hope  to  occupy  the  Duke's 
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attentkm  so  e^ctually,  as  to  cross^  tbe  river  with  his  main 
body  at  tbe  fords  of  Forth.  But,  as  the  Duke  of  Ai'gyle 
did  not  give  his  opponent  time  to  make  these  hiovements, 
it  cannot  be  known  whether  Mar  actually  contemplated 
them. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  Earl  of  Mar  enter- 
tained the  general  purpose  of  reaching,  if  .possible,  the 
fords  of  Forth,  where  that  river  issues  out  of  Loch  Hard, 
and  thus  passmg  over  to  the  southern  side.  To  reach 
this  part  of  the  river,  required  a  march  of  two  days 
through  a  hilly  and  barren  country.  Nor  were  Mar^and 
his  advisers  well  acquainted  with  the  road,  and  they  had 
no  other  guide  but  the  celebrated  freebooter,  Rob^oy 
MacGregor,  who  they  themselves  said  was  not  to  be 
trusted,  and  who,^  in  poipt  of  fact,  was  in  constant  com- 
munication with  his  patron,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  to  whom 
he  sent  intelligence  of  Mar's  motions.  It  was  said,  too, 
that  this  outlaw  only  knew  the  fords  iix)m  havmg  passed 
them  with  Highland  cattle — a  different  thing,  certainly, 
from  being  acquainted  with  them  in  a  military  point  of 
view.  It  yvas  probably,  however,  with  a  view  to  the  in- 
formation which  Rob  Roy  could  give  on  this  point,  that 
Mar,  in  a  letter  of  the  4th  of  November,  complains  of 
that  celebrated  outlaw  for  not  having  come  to  Perth, 
where  he  wished  much  to  have  a  meeting  with  him. 

But  if  Mar  and  his  military  council  had  known  the 
fords  of  Forth  accurately,  still  it  was  doubtful  in  what 
situation  they  might  find  the  passes  when  they  arrived 
there.  They  might  have  been  fortified  and  defended  by 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  or  a  detachment  of  his  army  ;  or 
they  might  be  impassable  at  this  advanced  season  of  the 
year,  for  they  are  at  all  times  of  a  deep  and  impractica- 
ble character*  Last  of  all,  before  they  could  reach  the 
beads  of  the  Forth,  Mar  and  his  army  must  have  found 
the  means  of  crossing  the  Teith,  a  river  almost  as  large 
and  deep  as  the  Forth  itself,  on  which  Argyle  had  de- 
stroyed the  bridge  of  Doune,  which  afforded  the  usual 
means  of  passage. 

Such  ware  tbe  difficul^s  in  the  way  of  the  insur* 
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gents  ;  and  they  are  of  a  kind  which  argues  a  great  want 
of  intelligence  in  a  camp  which  must  have  contained 
many  persons  from  Monteith  and  Lennox,  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  country  through  which  the  Highland  array 
were  to  pass,  and  who  might  have  reconnoitred  it  efiec- 
tually,  notwithstanding  the  small  garrisons  of  west-country 
mUitia  and  volunteers,  which  the  Duke  had  placed  in 
Grartartan,  and  other  houses  of  strength  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Aberfoil.  But  it  was  not  the  will  of  Heaven 
that ,  the  insurgents  should  ever  march  far  enough  on 
their  expedition  to  experience  uiconveniences  fix)ra  the 
difficulties  we  have  pointed  out ;  for  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle,  though  far  inferior  in  force,  adopted  the  soldier^like 
resolution  of  drawing  out  such  strength  as  he  had,  and 
interrupting  the  march  of  the  insurgents  by  fighting  them, 
before  they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  descending 
upon  the  Forth.  For  this  purpose,  he  called  in  all  his 
garrisons  and  outposts,  and  having  mustered  a  main  body 
of  not  quite  four  thousand  men,  he  marched  firom  Stir- 
•Hng  towards  Dunblane,  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the 
I2th  of  November. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  the  Earl  of  Mar  had  broken 
up  fix)m  his  quarters  at  Perth,  and  advanced  to  Auchte- 
rarder,  where  the  infantry  were  quartered,  while  the  cav- 
alry found  accommodation  in  the  vicinity. 
'  But,  during  that  night,  the  Highland  army  sufiered  in 
its  nominal  strength  by  two  considerable  desertions.  The 
one  was  that  of  the  whole  clan  of  Fraser,  amounting  to 
four  hundred  ^men.  They  had  joined  Mar's  army  very 
recently,  under  Fraser  of  Fraserdale,  who  had  married 
the  heiress  of  their  late  chieftain.  Just  at  this  crisis, 
however,  the  heir-male  of  the  family,  the  celebrated 
Fraser  of  Lovat,  arrived  in  the  north,  and  recalled  by 
his  mandate  the  clan  of  Fraser  from  the  standards  of 
King  James  VIII,  to  transfer  them  to  those  of  George  I. 
The  Frasers,  deeming  their  duty  to  their  chief  para- 
mount to  that  whifch  they  owed  to  either  monarch,  and 
recognizing  the  right  of  the  male-heh-  to  command  them 
b  preference  to  ihat  of  the  husband  of  the  heir-female. 
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tinanimously  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  former,  and 
left  the^  camp,  army,  and  cause  in  whicli  they  were  en- 
gaged. There  will  be  occasion  to  mention  more  of  the 
Frasers  hereafter. 

The  other  desertion  was  that  of  two  hundred  of  the 
£arl  of  Huntly's  Highland  followers,  who  complained  of 
having  been  unjustly  overburdened  with  what  is  called 
£itigue-duty«  Thus  diminished,  the  anny,  after  having 
been  reviewed  by  their  General,  marched  off  their  ground 
in  the  ibllowing  order.  The  Master  of  Sinclair  with  the 
Fife-shire  squadron,  and  two  squadrons  of  Huntly's  cav- 
ahry,  formed  the  advance  of  tlie  whole.  The  western 
clans  followed,  being,  first,  the  MacDonalds,  under  their 
different  chiefs  of  Clan  Ranald,  Glengarry,  Sir  Donald, 
MacDonald,  Keppoch,  and  Glencoe.  The  next  were 
Breadalbane's  men,  with  five  regiments,  consisting  of  the 
following  clans  :  the  MacLeans,  under  Sir  John  Mac- 
Lean,  their  chief;  the  Gamerons,  under  Locbiel ;  the 
Stewarts,  commanded  by  Appin  ;  and  those  who  remained 
of  Huntly's  followers  from  Strathdon  and  Glenlivet,  un- 
der Gordon  of  Glenbucket.  This  chosen  body  of^High- 
landers  were  in  high  spirits,  and  so  confident  of  success, 
that  they  boasted  that  their  division  of  Mar's  army  only 
would  be  more  than  enough  to  deal  with  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle,  and  all  the  force  he  commanded.  General  Gordon 
was  commander  of  the  whole  Highland  vanguard. 

The  rest  of  the  army,  commanded  by  Mar  in  person, 
with  the  assistance  of  General  Hamilton,  followed  the 
advanced  division  ;  and  it  was  settled  that  the  rear-guard 
should  march  only  as  far  as  Ardocb,  while  the  vanguard 
should  push  forward  as  far  as  the  town  of  DunblanCi 
where  they  had  quartered  on  their  former  march  from 
Perth,  eight  miles  to  th©  west  of  Ardoch,  where  the  rear 
was  to  hdt. 

The  horse,  at  the  head  of  the  first  colqmp,  were  ad- 
vancing according  to  their  orders,  when  a  lame  boy,  run-i 
ning  as  fast  as  his  infirmity  would  permit  him,  stated  to 
the  Master  of  Sinclair,  who  commanded  the  advance, 
that  he  W89  sent  by  the  wife  of  l-h^  t«aird  of  Kippenda* 
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vie,  whose  husband  was  in  the  Jacobite  army,  to  tell  the 
Earl  of  Mar  that  the  Duke  of  Argyle  was  in  the  act  of 
marching  through  Dunblaile.  The  news',  though  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  messenger  excited  some  doubt,  was  en- 
titled to  be  treated  with  respect.  A  reconnoitering  party 
was  sent  forward,  an  express  was  despatched  to  Mar,  who 
was  six  or  seven  miles  in  the  rear,  and  Greneral  Grordon 
anxiously  looked  around  him  to  find  some  strong  ground 
on  which  to  post  the  men.  The  river  Allan  fey  in  their 
front,  and  the  Master  of  Sinclair  proposed  pushing  across, 
and  taking  possession  of  some  farm-houses,  visible  on  the 
opposite  side,  where  the  gentleman  might  find  refresh- 
ment, and  the  horses  forage.  But  General  Gordon  justly 
thought  that  the  passing  a  river  at  nightfall  was  a  bad 
preparation  for  a  body  of  infantry,  who  were  to  lie  out 
till  morning  in  the  open  air,  in  a  hard  frost,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  November.  At  length  the  dispute  was  terminated, 
on  two  farm-houses  being  discovered  on  the  left  side  of 
the  river,  tvhere  the  horse  obtained  some  accommoda-* 
tion,  though  in  a  situation  in  wliich  they  might  have  been 
destroyed  by  a  sudden  attack,  before  they  could  have 
got  out  of  the  enclosures,  among  which  they  were  penned 
up  like  cattle,  rather  than  quartered  like  soldiers.  To 
guard  against  sucli  a  catastrophe,  General  Grordon  posted 
advanced  guards  and  videttes,  and  sent  out  patrols  with 
the  usual  military  precautions.  Soon  after  they  had 
taken  their  quarters  for  the  night.  Lord  Bouthesk  and 
the  Angus-shire  cavalry  came  up,  with  the  intelligence 
that  Mar  and  the  whole  main  body  were  following,  and 
the  Earl  accordingly  appeared  at  the  bivouack  of  the  van- 
guard about  nine  o'clock  at  night. 

Fresh  intelligence  come  to  tliem  from  Lady  Kippen- 
davie,  who  seems  to  have  been  as  correct  in  her  intelli- 
gence, and  accurate  in  communicating  wnth  the  insurgent 
army,  as  she  was  singular  in  her  choice  of  messengers, 
this  last  b^ng  an  old  woman,  who  confirmed  the  tidings 
of  the  enemy's  approach*  The  reconnoitering  parties, 
sent  forward  by  Sinclair,  came  in  with  news  to  the  same 
purpose. 
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Tlie  whole  of  Mar's  army  being  now  collected  togeth- 
er within  a  very  narrow  circumference,  slept  on  their 
arms,  and  wrapped  in  their  pleiids  ;  feeling  less  inconve- 
Dieoce  from  the  weather,  which  was  a  severe  fhjst,  thau 
would  probably  have  been  experienced  by  any  other 
fi^roes  in  Eurbpe. 

By  day-break,  on  Sunday,  13th  November,  the  insur- 
gent army  drew  up  in  two  lines  of  battle,  on  the  plain 
above  the  place  where  they  had  spent  the  night.  They 
had  not  long  assumed  this  posture,  when  they  perceived 
a  strong  squadron  of  hoi*se  upon  an  eminence  to  the 
south  of  their  lines.  This  was  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
who,  with  some  general  officers,  had  taken  this  post  in 
advance,  for  the  purpose  -of  reconnoitering  the  enemy's 
.position  and  proceedings.  In  this  he  succeeded  but  im-« 
perfectly,  on  account  of  the  swells  and  hollows  which 
lay  between  him  and  Mar's  army. 

Li  the  meantime.  Mar,  after  satisfying  himself  that  he 
was  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  called  a  council  of  his 
Dobles,  general  officers,  chiefs  of  clans,  and  commanders 
of  corps.  He  is  allowed  on  this  occasion  to  have  made 
them  a  most  animating  speech.  It  sunk,  in  part,  upon  un- 
willing ears,  for  there  were  already  several  persons  of 
consequence,  among  whom  Huntly  and  Sinclair  seem  to 
have  been  the  leaders,  who,  despairing  of  the  cause  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  were  desirous  to  open  a  com- 
munication with  the'  Duke  of  Argyle,  in  order  to  learn 
whether  he  had  power  to  receive  their  submission,  and  ad- 
mit them  to  pardon  on  their  former  footing  of  living  quietly 
under  government.  This,  however,  was  only  whispered 
among  themselves  ;  for  even  those  who  entertained  suchf 
opinions,  were  at  the  same  time  conscious  that  the  crisis 
was  come,  in  which  they  must  fight  for  peace  sword  in 
band,  and  that,  by  gaining  a  victory,  they  might  dictate 
honourable  terms ;  while,  if  they  attempted  a  retreat, 
they  would  be  no  longer  aWfe  to  keep  their  Highland 
levies  together,  or  to  open  a  negotiation  with  the  air  of 
strength  absolutely  necessary  to  conmiand  a  tolerable 
capitulation. 
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When,  therefore,  ihe  Earl  of  Mar  reminded  his  nriK- 
tary  auditors  of  the  injustice  done  to  the  royal  fiunily, 
and  the  oppression  of  Scotland  under  the  Ekiglish  yoke, 
and  conjured  them  not  to  let  sHp  the  oppcMtunity  which 
they  had  so  long  languished  for,  but  instantly  attack  ihe 
enemy,  with  that  spirit  which  their  cause  and  their  wnmgs 
were  calculated  to  inspire,  his  words  awakening  a  corres- 
ponding energy  in  the  hearers.  The  Earl  of  Huntly 
only  asked,  whether  a  battle  won  would,  in  their  pres^it 
circumstances,  place  their  rights,  and  those  of  their  coun- 
try, within  their  reach  ?  or,  whether  there  was  any  hope 
of  foreign  aid,  to  enable  them  to  withstand  the  arms  of 
*  England  and  her  allies  ?  ^  "  All  thb,"  he  said,  "  my 
Lord  of  Mar  could  doubtless  inform  them  of,  since  he 
had  lately  received  a  letter  from  Lord  Bolingbroke,  which 
he  desired  might  be  laid  before  the  council." 

The  critical  circumstances  of  the  moment,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm which  had  be^n  excited  in  the  assembly,  en- 
abled Mar  to  dispense  with  attending  to  questions  whieh 
he  might  have  found  it  difficult  to  answer.  Gliding  over 
^e  interruption  given  by  Huntly,  he  stated  to  the  conn- 
cil  the  question,  in  the  words,  "  Fight,  or  not  ?"  The 
~  chiefs,  nobles,  and  officers,  answered,  with  an  universal 
shout,  *^  Fight ;"  and  their  resolution  reaching  the  two 
lines,  as  they  stood  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  was 
welcomed  with  loud  huzzas,  tossing  up  of  hats  and  bon- 
nets, end  a  cheerfulness,  which  seemed,  even  to  those 
V  ho  had  been  before  uncertsdn  and  doubtful  of  the  issue, 
a  «ure  presage  of  speedy  victory. 

In  this,  state  of  excited  feeling,  the  army  of  Mar  ad- 
vanced towards  the  enemy*  The  two  lines  in  which 
they  stood  upon  the  moor  were  broken  up  each  into 
two  columns,  so  that  it  was  in  four  columns  that  they 
pursued  the  order  of  their  march,  descending  the  hiM 
which  they  had  first  occupied,  crossing  a  morass,  which 
the  hard  frost  of  the  nigl#  before  had  rendered  pas- 
sable for  cavalry  as  well  as  infantry,  and  ascen£ng 
the  opposite  height,  from  which  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
was  observing   their  movements.     The   Duke,  oe  his 
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part,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  extremity  of  Mar's  wing 
wheel  to  the  right,  in  order  to  make  the  movement  we 
have  described,  immediately  comprehended  that  thdr 
purpose  was  to  avail  themselves  of  their  superiority  of 
numbers,  and  attack  hb  small  force  at  once  on  the  left 
flank,  and  in  front.  He  rode  hastily  down  the  eminence^ 
at  the  foot  of  which  his  force  was  drawn  up,  in  ardet  at 
once  to  get  them  into  such  a  disposition  as  might  disap- 
point the  object  of  the  enemy,  and  to  lead  his  troops  up 
the  bill.  He  drew  up  his  little  army  of  about  four 
thousand  men,  extending  his  disposition  considerably  to 
the  right,  placing  three  squadrons  of  horse  on  that  wing, 
and  as  many  on  the  left  of  his  front  line  ^  the  centre  be- 
ing composed  of  six  battahons  of  foot.  Each  wing  of 
hcxse  was  supported  by  a  squadron  of  dragoons.  The 
second  line  was  composed  of  two  battalions  in  the  centre, 
with  a  squadron  of  dragoons  on  either  wing.  In  this 
order,  and  having  his  right  considerably  advanced  against 
the  enemy's  left,  so  as  to  admit  of  his  withdrawing  his 
own  left  wing  from  a  flank  attack,  the  Duke  ascended 
the  hill,  seeing  nothing  of  the  enemy,  who  had  left  the 
high  grounds,  and  were  advancing  to  meet  him  on  the 
other  side  of  the  same  height,  which  he  was  in  the  act 
of  mounting.  The  Highlanders,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  advanced  in  four  columns,  marching  by  theur 
right.  . 

Each  column  of  infantry,  four  in  number,  was  closed 
by  a  body  of  cavalry,  which,  when  the  column  should 
deploy  into  line,  were  to  take  up  their  ground  on  the 
flank.  The  Highlanders  marched,  or  rather  ran^  with 
such  eagerness  towards  the  enemy,  that  the  horse  were 
kept  at  the  gallop  in  the  rear.  Both  armies  were  thu3 
ascending  the  hiU  in  column,  and  met,  as  it  were  unex- 
pectedly, upon  the  top,  being  in  some  points  within  pistol- 
shot  l)efore  they  were  aware"  of  each  other's  presence. 
Both,  therefore,  endeavoured  at  the  same  time  to  form 
line  of  battle,  and  some  confusion  occurred  on  either 
ade.    In  parUcular,  two  squadrons  of  the  insurgent  cav- 
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airy  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  right  wing,  instead 
of  being  stationed  on  the  flank,  as  had  been  intended, 
and  as  the  rules  of  war  required.  This  discovery,  how- 
ever, was  of  much  less  consequence  to^he  Highlanders j 
whose  terrors  consisted  in  the  headlong  fury  of  the  onset, 
whilst  the  strength  of  the  regulars  depended  on  the  steadi- 
ness of  their  discipline. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  an  old  chief,  impatient  far 
the  command  to  charge,  and  seeing  the  English  soldiers 
getting  into  order,  became  enraged  at  seeing  the  favour- 
able minute  pass  away,  and  made  the  memorable  excla- 
mation, "  Oh,  for  one  hour  of  Dundee  !" 

The  Duke's  left  wing  was  commanded  by  General 
Whitham,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  distinguished 
either  for  courage  or  conduct.  The  right  of  Mar's  line 
was  hastily  formed,  consisting  of  the  western  clans,  Mac- 
Donalds,  MacLeans,  and  the  followers  of  Breadalbane, 
when  old  Captain  Livingstone  rode  up,  a  veteran  soldier, 
who  had  served  in  King  James's  army  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  with  several  oaths  called  to  GeneraKSordon,  who 
commanded  the  right  wing,  instantly  to  attack.  The  Gene- 
ral hesitated,  but  the  chiefs  and  clans  caught  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  moment.  A  gentleman,  named  MacLean,  who 
lived  to  a  great  age,  thus  described  the  attack  of  his  own 
tribe  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  onset  was 
made  under  similar  circumstances.  When  his  clan  was 
drawn  up  in  deep  order,  the  best  bom,  bravest,  and  best 
armed  of  the  warriors  in  i]X)nt,^  Sir  John  MacLean  placed 
himself  at  their  head,  and  said,  with  a  loud  voice,  ^^  (xen- 
tlemen,  this  is  a  day  we  have  long  wished  to  see.  Yon- 
der stands  MacCallanmore  for  King  George — ^Here  stands 
MacLean  for  King  James, — God  bless  MacLean  and 
King  James  ! — Charge,  gentlemen  !" 

*  The  very  existence  of  this  regiment  was  an  instance  of  the  tenacity  of 
clan  attachment.  The  lands  on  which  they  lived  in  the  Isle  of  Mull  were 
become  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Arffyle,  and  their  Cbi^  resided  for  the 
most  part  in  France,  on  an  allowance  which  Queen  Anne  had  assigned  him ; 
yet  he  found  no  difficulty  in  raising  seven  or  eight  hundred  men,  in  opposition 
to  the  actual  landlord  3  so  inferior  was  the  feudal  claim  to  the  patriarchal. 
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The  clan  then  muttered  a  very  brief  prayer,  fixed  the 
bonnet  firm  on  the  head,  stripped  off  their  plaids,  which 
then  comprehended  the  philabeg  also,^  and  rushed  on 
the  enemy,  firing  their  fusees  irregularly,  then  dropping 
them,  and  drawing  their  swords,  and  uniting  in  one  wild 
yell,  when  they  mingled  amcmg  the  bayonets*  The^ 
regular  troops  on  the  left  received  this  fierce  onset  of  the 
mountaineers  with  a  heavy  fire,  which  did  considerable 
execution.  Among  others  who  dropped,  was  the  gal- 
lant young  chief  of  ClanRanald,  mortally  wounded. 
His  fall  checked  for  an  instant  the  impetuosity  of  his 
followers,  when  Glengarry,  so  often  mentioned,  started 
from  the  ranks,  waved  his  bonnet  around  his  head,  ex- 
claiming, "  Revenge,  revenge  !  to-day  for  revenge,  and 
to-morrow  for  mourning !"  The  Highlanders,  resuming 
the  fury  of  their  attack,  mingled  with  the  regulars,  forced 
their  line  in  every  directicm,  broke  through  them  and 
dispersed  them,  making  great  slaughter  among  men  less 
active  than  themselves,  and  loaded  with  an  unwieldy  mus- 
ket, which  in  individual  or  irregular  strife,  has  scarce 
ever  been  found  a  match  for  the  broadsword.  The 
extreme  left  of  Argyle's  army  was  thus  routed  with 
considerable  slaughter,  for  the  Highlanders  gave  no  quar- 
ter ;  but  the  troops  of  the  centre,  under  General  Wight- 
man,  remained  unbroken ;  and  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  business  of  the  rebel  cavalry  to  have  charged 
them  in  the  flank  or  rear,  exposed  as  they  must  have 
»  been  by  the  flight  of  Whitham  and  the  left  wing.  Of 
their  cavalry,  however,  two  squadrons,  commanded  by 
Drummond  and  Marischal,  went  off  in  pursuit  of  those 
whom  the  Highlanders  had  scattered ;  while  Lord  Hunt- 
ly's  and  that  of  Fife,  under  the  Master  of  Sinclair,  re- 
mained inactive  on  the  field  of  battle,  without  engaging^ 
at  all.  It  would  seem  that  they  were  kept  in  check  by 
the  dragoons  of  Argyle's  second  Ime,  who  did  not  fly 
like  the  first,  but  made  an  orderly  retreat  in  face  of  the 
enemy* 

*  The  Highlanders  wore  long  shirts,  which  were  disposed  in  a  particular 
ownner  oa  such  occasiops. 
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Oo  the  right  wing  and  centrei  the  event  of  the  battle 
was  very  difierent.  The  attack  of  the  Highlanders  was 
as  furious  as  on  the  right.  But  their  opponents,  though 
a  little  staggered,  stood  their  ground  with  admirable  reso- 
lution, and  the  Duke  of  Argyle  detached  Colonel  Cath- 
cart,  with  a  body  of  horse^  to  cross  a  morass,  which  the 
irost  had  rendered  passable,  and  attack  the  Highlanders, 
on  tlie  flank  as  they  advanced  to  the  charge.  In  diis 
manner  their  rapid  assault  was  checked  and  baffled  ;  and 
although  the  Camerons,  Stewarts,  and  other  clans  of  high 
reputation,  f(M*med  the  left  wing  of  Mar's  army,  yet  that, 
and  his  wliole  second  line,  were  put  to  flight  by  the 
Hiasterly  movement  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  imd  the 
steadiness  of  the  troops  he  commanded.  But  his  situa- 
tkxi  was  very  perilous  ;  for  as  the  fugitives  consisted  of 
five  thousand  men,  there  was  every  prospect  of  thdr 
rallying  and  destroying  the  Duke's  small  body,  consist- 
ing only  of  five  squadrons  of  horse,  supported  by  Wight- 
man,  with  three  battalions  of  inikntry,  who  had  lately 
composed  the  centre  of  the  anny.  Argyle  took  the 
bold  determination  to  press  on  the  fiigitives  with  liis  ut- 
most vigour,  and  succeeded  in  driving  them  back  to  the 
river  Allan,  where  they  had  quartered  the  night  before. 
The  fugitives  made  frequent  halts,  and  were  as  often 
again  attacked  and  broken.  This  was  particulariy  re- 
marked of  the  body  of  horse  who  carried  James's  stand- 
ard, and  was  called  the  Restoration  Squadron.  The 
gentlemen  composing  it  made  repeated  and  vigorous  at- 
tacks, in  which  they  were  only  broken  and  borne  down 
by  the  superior  weight  of  the  English  cavalry.  It  was 
ia  one  of  these  reiterated  charges,  that  the  gallant  young 
Earl  of  Strathmore  lost  his  life,  while  in  vain  attempting 
to  rally  his  Angus-shire  regiment.     He  was  slain  by  a 

Private  dragoon,  after  having  had  quarter  given  to  him. 
]*he  Earl  of  Panmure  was  also  wounded  and  made 
Prisoner  by  the  royalists,  but  was  rescued  by  tus  brother, 
Ir.  Henry  Maule. 

The  fif  Id  of  battle  now  presented  a  singi^lar  appear- 
ance, bi  the  left  of  both  armies  were  brcAen  and  flying, 
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the  right  of  both  victorious  and  in  pursuit.  But  the 
•svents  of  war  are  of  less  consequence  than  the  use  which 
is  made  of  them.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  attempt 
was  made  on  the  part  of  Mar  to  avail  himself  of  his  suc- 
cess on  the  right.  General  Whitbam  had  indeed  resigned 
the  field  of  battle  to  his  opponents,  and  from  thence  fled 
almost  to  Stirling  bridge.  The  victorious  Highlanders 
did  not  take  the  trouble  to  pui-sue  them,  but  having 
marched  across  the  scene  of  action,  drew  up  on  an  emi- 
nence, called  the  Stony  Hill  of  Kippendavie,  where  they 
stood  in  groups  with  their  drawn  swords  in  their  hands.  One 
cause  of  their  inactivity  at  this  critical  moment  may  be  at- 
tributed to  having  dropped  their  fire-arms,  according  to 
their  fashion  when  about  to  charge ;  another,  certainly,  was 
the  want  of  active  aids-de-camp  to  transmit  orders  ;  and 
a  third,  the  character  of  the  Highlanders,  who  are  not  .al- 
ways disposed  to  pbedience.  This  much  is  certain ,  that  had 
their  victorious  right  wing  pursued  in  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle's  rear  when  he  advanced  towards  the  river  Allan, 
they  must  have  placed  him  in  the  greatest  danger,  since 
hb  utmost  exertion  was  scarce  equal  to  keep  the  multi- 
tude before  him  in  full  retreat.  It  is  also  stated,  that 
some  of  the  Highlanders  showed  an  unwillingness  to 
fight.  This  is  alleged  to  have  been  particularly  the  case 
with  the  celebrated  Rob  Roy,  a  dependent,  it  will  be 
observed,  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle's,  and  in  the  Jiabit, 
during  the  whole  insurrection,  of  furnishing  him  with  in- 
telligence fi-om  the  enemy's  camp.  A  strong  party  of 
MacGregors  and  MacPhersons  were  under  the  command 
of  this  outlaw,  who,  when  ordered  to  charge,  answered 
coolly,  "  If  they  cannot  do  it  without  me,  they  cannot 
do  it  with  me."  It  is  said,  that  a  bold  man  of  the  Olan 
Vburigh,  called  Alaster  MacPherson,  who  followed  Rob 
Roy's  original  profession  of  a  drover,  impatient  at  the 
inactivity  in  which  they  were  detained,  drew  his  sword, 
and  called  on  the  MacPhersons  to  follow.  "  Hold,  San- 
die,"  said  Rob  Roy  ;  "  were  the  question  about  a  drove 
of  sheep,  you  might  knpw  something  ;  but  as  it  concerns 
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Jhe  leading  of  men,  it  is  for  me  -  to  decide." — ^*  Were 
the  question  about  a  drove  of  Qen-Angus  wethers,"  re- 
torted the  MacPherson,  "  the  question  with  you,  Rob, 
would  not  be  who  should  be  last,  but  who  should  be 
first."  Thb  had  ahnost  produced  a  battle  betwixt  tlie 
two  champions ;  but  in  the  meantime,  the  opportunity 
of  advancing  was  lost. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  having  returned  back  from  his 
pursuit  of  the  enemy's  left  wing,  came  in  contact  with 
their  right,  which,  victorious  as  we  have  intimated,  was 
drawn  up  on  the  hill  of  Kippendavie.  Mutual  menaces 
of  attack  took  place,  but  the  combat  was  renewed  on 
neither  »de.  Both  armies  showed  a  disposition  to  re- 
treat, and  Mar,  abandoning  a  part  of  his  artillery,  drew 
back  to  Auchterarder,  and  from  thenoe  retired  to  P^rtb. 
Both  generals  claimed  the  victory,  but  as  Mar  abandoned 
from  that  day  all  thoughts  of  a  movement  to  the  west- 
ward, his  object  must  be  considered  as  having  been  com- 
pletely defeated ;  while  Argyle  attained  the  fruits  of  vic- 
tory in  reta.ining  the  position  by  which  he  defended  the 
Lowlands,  and  barred  against  the  insurgents  every  avenue 
by  which  they  could  enter  them. 

The  numbers  slain  in  the  battle  of  Sheriffinuir  were 
ccHisiderable.  Seven  or  eight  hundred  were  killed  on  the 
side  of  the  rebels,  and  the  reyalists  must  have  lost  five 
or  six  hundred.  Much  noble  and  gentle  blood  was  mixed 
with  that  of  the  vulgar.  A  troop  of  volunteers,  about 
sixty  in  number,  comprehending  the  Dukes  of  Douglas 
and  Roxburghe,  the  I^b  of  Haddington,  Lauderdale, 
Loudon,  Belhaven,  and  Rothes,. fought  bravely,  though 
the  policy  of  risking  such  a  troupe  doree  might  be  ques- 
tionable. At  all  events,  it  marked  a  great  change  of 
times,  when  the  Duke  ofl>>uglas,  whose  ancestors  could 
have  raised  an  army  as  numerous  as  those  of  both  sides 
in  the  field  of  Sheriffinuir,  fought  as  a  private'  trooper, 
assisted  only  by  two  or  three  servants.  This  body  of 
volunteers  behaved  in  a  manner  becoming  their  rank. 
Many  of  them  ^ere  wounded,  and  the  ISaxl  of  Forfiur 
vas  slain* 
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Tlie  loss  of  the  Earl  of  Strathmore  and  of  the  young 
ClanRanald,  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Insurrection.  ^ 
.The  last  was  a  complete  soldier,  trained  in  the  French 
Guards,  and  fiill  of  zeal  for  the  cause  of  James.  <<  My 
family,"  he  replied  to  Mar's  summons  to  join  him,  <<bave 
been  cm  such  occasions  ever  wont  to  be  the  first  on«the 
field,  and  the  las;t  to  leave  it."  When  he  fell  out  of  the 
ranks,  mortally  wounded.  Mar  met  him,  and,  ignorant  of 
what  had  happened,  demanded  why  he  was  not  in  the 
front.  '<  I  have  had  my  share,"  said  the  dymg  chief, 
and  fell  dead  before  his  commander.  Many  of  his  men 
retired  firom  the  army  in  consequence  of  his  death. 

Thus  began  and  thus  ended  a  confused  affiray,  of  which 
a  contemporary  ballad-maker  truly  says,  ^^  there  is  noth- 
ing certain,  except  that  there  was  actually  a  battle,  which 
he  witnessed." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Mar's  Retreat  to  Perthy  leaving  Argyle  Master  of  the 
Field — Disseiuions  anting  the  Troops  under  Forster 
and  Kenmure-fForster  returns  to  England^  and  is 
recognised  as  General  of  the  Chevalier^s  forces  there 
-^JHTe  marches,  with  the  design  of  attacking  Liverpool^ 

^  to  Preston^  where  his  Army  is  blockaded  by  General 
tVilliSf  and  J  after  some  opposition ,  surrenders  at  cJw- 
cretion^'-'The  Prisoners  of  Rank  sent  to  London — 
Escape  of  Forster ,  Macintosh^  and  Hepburn  of  Keith 
-*— JEirectthon  of  Derwentwater  and  Kenmure — Escape 
of  NitHsdale — the  other  JSToblemen  pardoned,  after  a 
Jong  Imprisonment. 

r 

The  confused  battle  of  Sherifimuir  being  ended  by 
the  approach  of  night,  both  parties  had  time  to  count 
what  they  had  lost  and  won  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
That  of  the  insurgents  was  easily  summed  up.  The 
Highlanders^  on  their  right,  had  behaved  with  their  u^al 
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courage,  and  maintained  the  reputation  wbicb  they  had 
acquired  of  old  times,  under  Montrose,  and  more  lately 
when  commanded  by  Dundee.  But  in  every  other  par- 
ticular, the  events  of  the  battle  were  unfavourable  to  the 
insurgents.  A  great  many  of  their  best  men  bad  retired 
without  leave,  as  was  their  invariable  practice,  to  see 
their  families,  or  to  secure  their  small  .stock  of  booty, 
which  some  of  them  had  augmented  by  plundering  the 
baggage  of  their  own  army.  This  desertion  thinned  the 
nUiks  even  of  those  clans  who  had  been  victorious,  and 
the  Highlanders  of  the  vanquished  division  of  the  army 
had  much  better  reasons  for  following  the  example  thus 
set.  Their  numbers  that  morning  had  been  from  eight 
to  ten  thousand  men  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  day,  about 
four  thousand  of  ^hem  were  missing.  Some  leaders,  too, 
of  high  rank  and  quality,  had  graced  the  retreat  by  their 
example ;  and  it  was  said  of  Huntly  and  Seaforth  in  par- 
ticular, that  they  were  the  first  fugitives  of  any  rank  or 
condition  who  reached  Perth,  and  discouraged  their  nu- 
merous followers,  by  their  retreat  from  the  field  of  ac- 
tion. It  was  therefore  in  vain  for  the  msurgents,  under 
this  state  of  diminution  and  discouragement,  to  abide  a 
second  battle,  or  endeavour  to  renew  the  attempt  to  pass 
the  Forth,  which  they  had  not  been  able  to  acconq^ish 
with  double  their  now  reduced  numbers. 

But  besides  the  effects  of  desertion,  the  insurgent 
army  had  other  difficulties  to  contend  with.  The  im- 
providence of  their  leaders  had  been  so  unpardonably 
great,  that  they  had  set  out  from  one  of  the  nM}st  fertile 
to  a  comparatively  barren  district  of  Scotland,  with  pro- 
visions for  two  or  three  days  only,  and  their  ammunition 
was  proportionally  scanty.  It  was  therefore  evident,  that 
they  were  in  no  condition  to  renew  the  attempt  in  which 
they  had  that  morning  miscarried  ;  nor  had  Mar  any  al- 
ternative, save  that  of  leading  back  his  army  to  their  old 
quarters  at  Perth,  to  wait  until  some  unexpected  event 
should  give  them  spirits  for  a  fi'esh  efibrt.  Accordingly, 
as  already  mentioned,  havmg  passed  the  night  after  the 
action  aiAong  the  enclosures  of  Auchterarder^  he  returned 
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towards  Perth  the  next  morning.  The  Duke  of  Argyle, 
on  the  otlier  hand,  having  fallen  back  on  Dunblane,  with 
the  troops  he  himself  commanded,  and,  rejoined  by  such 
of  the  fugitives  of  the  left  wing  as  could  be  collected,  he 
lay  on  his  arms  all  night,  expecting  to  renew  the  action 
on  the  succeedbg  d^y. 

On  approaching  the  field  of  battle  on  Monday,  the 
14th  of  November,  at  break  of  day,  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
found  it  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  who  had  left  their 
dead  and  wounded  at  his  disposal,  together  with  the  hon- 
ours of  the  field,  amongst  which  the  principal  trophies 
were  fourteen  colours,  or  standards,  and  six  pieces  of  field 
cannon,  which  Mar  had  brought  to  the  field  in  an  useless 
bravado,  since  he  had  neither  ammunition  nor  men  to 
serve  them,  and  which  he  had  fotmd  himself  unable  to 
r^nove.  Amongst  the  gentlemen  who  fell  on  this  occa- 
sion, were  several  on  both  sides  alike  eminent  for  birth 
and  character.  The  body  of  the  gaUant  young  Earl  of 
Strathnoore  was  found  (m  the  field,  watched  by  a  faithful 
(dd  domestic,  who,  being  asked  the  name  of  the  person 
whose  body  he  waited  upcm  with  so  much  care,  made 
thb  striking  reply,  "  He  was  a  man  yesterday." 

The  Earl  of  Mar  had  endeavoured  to  pave  the  way 
for  a  triumphant  return  to  Perth>  by  a  species  of  Gazette, 
in  which  he  claimed  the  victory  on  the  right  and  centre, 
and  affirmed,  that  had  the  left  wing  and  the  second  line 
behaved  as  his  right  and  the  rest  of  the  first  line  did, 
the  victory  had  been  complete.  But  he  could  not  again 
excite  the  enthusiasm  of  hb  followers,  many  of  whom 
began  now  in  earnest  to  despair  of  their  situation,  the 
large  odds  of  numbers  which  they  possessed  in  the  field 
of  Sheri^uir  having  been  unaUe  to  secure  them  a  de*' 
eidef)  victory. 

Many  rumours  were  in  the  meantime  spread  among 
the  insurgents,  concerning  successes  which  were  reported 
to  have  been  obtained  by  Forster  and  his  troops  over 
General  Carpenter  in  England  ;  and  bonfires  and  re- 
joicings were  made  for  these  supposed  victories^  at  a  time 
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when,  in  fact,  Forster  and  Kenmure  were  totally  defeated, 
their  soldiers  dispersed,  and  themselves  prisoners. 

You  must  not  forget  that  the  force  of  General  Fors- 
ter consisted  of  the  troops  of  horse  levied  on  the  North- 
umberland frontier  by  tlie  Earl  of  Derwentwater  and 
others,  joined  with  the  gentlemen  of  Galloway  and  Dum-- 
fries-shire,  under  Lord  Kenmure,  and  the  Lothian  Jaco- 
bites, under  the  Earl  of  Winton,  composing  altogether  a 
body  of  five  or  six  hundred  horse,  to  whom  must  be  ad- 
ded about*  fourteen  hundred  Highlanders,  being  those 
sent  across  the  Frith  by  the  Earl  of  Mar,  under  com- 
mand of  Macintosh  of  Borlura.  You  mu^t  also  recc^- 
lect,  that  in  this  little  amiy  there  were  great  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  route  which  they  were  to  pursue. 
The  English  gentlemen  persisted  in  the  delusion,  that 
they  had  only  to  show  themselves  m  the  west  of  England, 
in  order  to  draw  the  whole  country  to  their  standard, 
while  the  Scots,  both  the  Lowland  gentlemen  and  the 
Highlanders,  desired  to  march  upon  Dumfries,  and,  after 
taking  possession  of  that  town,  proceed  to  the  west,  of 
Scotland,  and  force  open  a  conwnunication  betwixt  their 
force  and  the  main*  army  under  Mar,  by  which  they 
reasonably  hoped  to  dislodge  Argyle  from  his  post  at 
Stirling. 

Unfixed  which  course  to  pursue,  and  threatened  by 
General  Carpenter,  who  moved  against  them  from  New- 
castle towards  Kelso,  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  horse, 
the  insurgents  left  the  latter  town,  where  they  had  been 
joined  by  the  Brigadier  Macintosh,  and  marched  to  Jed- 
burgh, not  without  one  or  two  false  alarms.  They  had, 
Iwxwever,  the  advantage  of  outstripping  General  Carpenter, 
and  the  Englbh  gentlemen  became  still  more  impatient 
to  return  into  their  own  countiy,  and  raise  the  Jacobites 
'  of  the  west.  The  Highlanders,  learning  that  such  a 
plan  was  at  last  adopted,  separated  themselves  from  the 
horse  as  soon  as  the  march  began,  and  drawing  up  on  a 
moor  above  the  town  of  Hawich,  declared,  that  if  the 
insurgents  proposed  to  march  against  the  enemy,  they 
would  fight  it  out  to  the  last ;  but  that  they  would  not 
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go  iDto  England  to  be  kidnapped  and  made  slaves  of,  as 
their  ancestors  were  in  Cromwell's  time.  And  when  the 
horse  drew  up,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  attack,  the  High- 
lander^  cocked  their  pieces,  and  prepared  for  action,  say- 
ing, that  if  they  must  needs  be  made  a  sacrifice  they 
would  prefer  their  own  country  as  the  scene  of  their 
death.  The  discontented  mountaineers  would  listen  to 
BO  one  save  the  Earl  of  Winton,  who  joined  them  in  de- 
siring to  march  westward  to  the  assistance  of  the  Earl  of 
Mar ;  to  whom,  indeed,  by  preventing  Argyle  from  con- 
centrating his  forces,  they  might  have  done  excellent  ser- 
vice, for  the  Duke  could  never  have  recalled  a  regiment 
of  horse  which  he  bad  at  Kilsythe,  had  the  southern  in- 
surg^ts  threatened  that  post.  The  Highlanders  were 
at  length  put  in  motion,  under  a  declaration  that  they 
would  abide  with  the  army  while  they  remained  in  Scot- 
land, but  should  they  enter  England  they  would  return 
back. 

In  the  meantime,  the  citizens  of  the  town  of  Dum- ' 
fries  saw  themselves  again  threatened  by  the  rebel  fences, 
and  assuming  an  attitude  of  resistance,  marched  out  to 
occupy  a  position  in  front  of  the  place,  on  which  they 
threw  up  some  hasty  fortifications.  At  the  same  time 
they  received  intelligence  firom  General  Carpenter,  wlio 
bad  now  reached  J^borgh,  that  if  they  could  but  defend 
tliemselves  for  six  hours,  he  would  within  that  time  at- 
tack the  rear  of  the  enemy. 

The  news,  that  the  Dumfiies  citizens  intended  to  de- 
fend their  town,  which. lay  in  front,  while  Carpenter  was 
prepared  to  operate  in  the  rear  of  the  rebels,  induced 
Mr.  Forster  and  his  frmnds  to  renew,  with  great  urgency, 
tbeir  proposal  of  entering  England,  affirming  to  their 
northern  associates  that  they  were  possessed  d  letters  of 
advice,  assuring  them  of  a  general  insurrection.  The 
Scots,  worn  out  with  the  perseverance  of  their  English 
associates,  and  unable  to  believe  that  men  would  have 
deceived  themselves  or  others  by  illusory  hopes,  when 
engaged  in  such  a  momentous  undertaking,  at  length 
yidded  to  their  remonstrances.      Acccwxjingly,  having 
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reached  Ecclefechan  on  their  way  to  Dumfries,  the  Eng- 
lish counsels  prevailed,  and  the  insurgents  halted  at  the 
former  village,  turned  south,  and  directed  their  march  on 
Langholm,  with  the  design  of  makmg  for  the  west  d* 
England. 

The  Earl  of  AVinton  dissented  so  widely  from  the 
general  resolution,  that  he  left  the  army  with  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  troop,  and  it  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  be 
had  renounced  the  undertaking  entirely.  Ashamed, 
however,  to  break  off  abruptly  from  a  cause  which  he 
bad  embraced  from  motives  of  duty  and  conscience,  he 
changed  his  purpose,  and  again  joined  the  main  body. 
But  though  this  unfortunate  young  nobleman  returned  to 
the  iatal  standard,  it  was  remarked  that,  from  this  time  he 
ceased  to  take  any  interest  in  the  debates  or  deliberations 
of  hb  party,  but  seized  with  a  kind  of  reckless  levity 
upon  such  idle  opportunities  of  amusement  as  chance 
threw  in  his  way,  in  a  manner  scarce  resembling  one  en- 
gaged in  an  important  and  perilous  enterprise. 

The  Highlanders  were  again  divided  fit>m  their  con- 
federates in  their  opinion  respecting  the  alteratton  of  the 
line  of  march,  and  the  object  of  their  expedition.  Many 
agreed  to  march  into  En^and.  Others,  to  the  number 
of  four  hundred,  broke  away  entirely  from  their  com- 
panions, with  the  purpose  of  returning  to  their  mountains 
through  the  western  districts  and  by  the  heads  of  the 
Forth.  They  might  have  accomplished  this,  but  for  the 
difficulty  of  Gnding  provisions,  which  oUiged  them  to 
separate  into  small  parties,  several  of  which  were  made 
prisoners  by  the  peasantry,  who  in  that  country  were 
chiefly  Cameronians,  and  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms. 

The  rest  of  the  army,  diminished  by  this  desertion, 
proceeded  to  Brampton,  near  Carlisle,  where  Mr.  Fors* 
ter,  producing  his  commission  to  that  efl^t,  was  recog- 
nised as  General  of  King  James's  forces  in  England.  It 
is  possible,  that  the  desire  to  obtain  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  army  might  have  made  this  gentleman  the 
more  anxious  for  having  the  march  directed  on  his  native 
country ;  and  his  first  exploit  in  his  new  capacity  seemed. 
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to  give  a  lustre  to  his  utidertaklng,  although  the  success 
was  more  owing  to  the  fears  of  the  opposite  party,  than 
to  any  particular  display  of  courage  on  the  part  of  the 
Jacobite  General  and  his  little  army. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  horse-militia  of  West- 
moreland, and  of  the  northern  parts  of  Lancashire,  had 
been  drawn  out  tp  oppose  the  rebels  ;  and  now  the  posse 
comiiaius  of  Cumberland,  amounting  to  twelve  thousand 
men,  were  assembled  alon^  with  them  at  Penrith,  by 
summons  from  Lord  Lonsdale,  sheriff  of  the  county. 
But  being  a  mere  undisciplined  mob,  ill-armed,  and  wci-se 
arrayed,  they  did  not  wait  for  an  attack  either  from  the 
cavalry  or  the  Highlanders,  but  dispersed  in  every  direc- 
tion, leaving  to  the  victors  the  field  of  battle,  covered 
with  arms  and  a  considerable  number  of  horses.  Lons- 
dale, deserted  by  every  one  save  about  twenty  of  his  own 
servants,  was  obliged  to  make  his  escape,  and  found  shel- 
ter in  the  old  castle  of  Appleby. 

In  marching  through  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
there  was  little  seen  of  that  enthusiasm  in  the  Jacobite 
cause  which  the  Englisli  officei-s  had  taught  their  associ- 
ates to  expect.  Manchester  was  on  tins,  as  upon  a 
later  occasion,  the  first  town  where  the  inhabitants  seem- 
ed disposed  to  embark  in  the  insurrection,  and  form  a 
company  for  that  purpose.  Intimation  of  their  friendly 
disposition  reached  tlie  insurgents  at  Lancaster,  and  en- 
couraged them  to  advance.  It  was,  indeed,  time  that 
their  friends  should  join  them,  for  they  had  daily  news 
of  troops  marcMng  to  oppose  and  surround  them.  On 
their  side  they  resolved  to  extend  themselves,  the  more 
easily  to  gather  fresh  forces ;  and  having  moved  from^ 
Lancaster  to  Preston,  they  resolved  to  possess  them- 
selves of  Warrington  Bridge  with  a  view  to  securing 
Liverpool. 

While  they  were  scheming  an  attack  on  this  celebrated 
seaport,  which  its  citizens  were  preparing  to  defend  with 
much  vigour,  the  government  forces,  which  had  assem- 
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bled  around  them,  were  advancing  towards  them  on  sev- 
ei'al  quarters. 

It  seems  strange,  that  while  possessing  a  stnmg  party 
of  friends  in  the  country,  being  a  Very  large  proportion 
of  the  landed  gentry,  with  a  considerable  proportion- of 
the  populace,  the  insurgents  should  nevertheless  have 
suffered  themselves  to  be  so  completely  surprised.  But 
the  spirit  of  delusion  which  possessed  the  whole  party, 
and  pervaded  all  their  proceedings,  was  as  remarkable 
here  as  on  other  occasions.  While  Forster  and  his  cc»n- 
panions  were  thraking  of  extending  the  fire  a(  insurrec- 
tion to  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  General  Willis,  who 
commanded  in  Cheshire  for  King  George,  had  taken 
measures  for  extinguishing  it  entirely.  This  active  gen- 
eral issued  orders  to  several  regiments,  chiefly  of  horse 
and  dragoons  quartered  in  the  neighbouring  counties,  ap« 
pointing  them  to  rendezvous  at  Warrington  Bridge  on 
the  10th  of  November,  on  which  day  he  proposed  to 
place  himself  at  their  head,  and  dispute  with  the  rebels 
their  approach  to  Manchester.  At  the  same  time,  Willis 
entered  into  communication  with  General  Carpenter, 
whose  unwearied  exertions  had  dogged  the  insurgents 
from  Northumberland,  and  was  now  advancing  upon 
them. 

These  tidings  came  like  a  thunderbolt  on  Forster's 
army.  Forster  had  but  a  choice  of  difficulties,  namely, 
either  to  march  out  and  dispute  with  Major-General  Wil- 
lis the  passage  of  the  river  Ribble,  by  which  Preston  is 
covered,  or  abide  within  an  open  town,  and  defend  it  by 
such  assistance  from  fortifications,  barricades,  and  batteries, 
as  could  be  erected  within  a  few  .hours. 

The  first  of  these  courses  had  its  advantages.  The 
bridge  across  the  Ribble  was  long,  narrow,  and  might 
have  been  easily  defended,  especially  aS  there  was  a  party 
of  one  hundred  chosen  Highlanders  stationed  thereunder 
the  command  of  John  Farquharson  of  Invercauld,  a  chief 
of  great  character  for  courage  and  judgment ;  and  who, 
though  General  Willis  was  approaching  very  near  to  the 
bridge,  might  have  been  relied  on  as  secure  of  maintain- 
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mg  his  ground  till  succours  were  despatched  from  tlie 
town.  Beyond  the  bridge  there  extended  a  long  and 
deep  lane,  bordered  with  hedges,  well  situated  for  de- 
fence, especially  against  cavalry.  All  this  was  in  favour 
of  the  defence  of  the  bridge  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if 
Forster  had  drawn  lils  squadrons  of  gentlemen  out  of 
Preston,  he  must  have  exposed  them  to  the  rough  shock 
of  ordinary  troopers,  which  they  were  neither  mounted 
nor  armed  so  as  to  sustain.  It  was  probably  this  which 
determined  the  Jacobite  leader  to  maintain  his  defence  in 
the  town  of  Preston  itself,  rather  than  in  front  of  it. 
The  insurgents  took  judicious  measures  for  this  purpose, 
and  pursued  them  w^th  zeal  and  spirit;  Four  barricades 
were  hastily  .erected.  The  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  strip- 
ping to  the  waistcoat,  and  encouraged  the  men  to  labour 
as  well  by  his  own  example  as  his  liberality,  and  the 
works  were  speedily  completed. 

One  of  these  barriers  was  situated  a  little  below  the 
church,  and  was  supported- by  the  gentlemen  Volunteers, 
who  mustered  in  the  church-yard.  The  defence  was 
commanded  hy  Brigadier  Macintosh.  The* second  was 
formed  at  the  end  of  a  lane,  which  was  defended  by 
Lord  Charles  Murray  ;  the  third  was  called  the  Wind- 
mill barricade — ^it  was  held  out  by  the  Laird  of  Macin- 
tosh, chief  of  the  name ;  the  fourth  barricade  was  drawn 
across  the  street  leading  towards  Liverpool,  and  was 
stoutly  manned  by  Hunter,  the  Nortlmmbrian  free-booter, 
and  his  moss-troopers.  Each  barricade  was  protected  by 
two  pieces  of  cannon  ;  and  the  houses  on  both  sides  of 
tlie  street  were  occupied  by  defenders,  so  as  to  pour  a 
destructive  flanking  fire  on  any  assailant.  General  Wil- 
lis, having  accurately  surveyed  the  defences,  resolved 
upon  attacking  them. 

On  Saturday,  the  12th  of  November,  being  the  day- 
previous  to  that  on  which  the  battle  of  SherifTmuir  was 
fought,  General  Willis  commenced  his  operations  upon 
the  town  of  Preston  by  a  double  attack.  The  barricade 
on  the  street  below  the  church  was  assaulted  with  great 
fiiryj  but  so  ipsupportable  a  fire  was  opened  from  the 
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defences  and  the  houses  adjacent,  that  the  assailants  were 
beat  off  with  considerable  loss.  It  would  seem,  that  to 
aid  iiim  in  the  defence  of  his  post,  Brigadier  Macintosh 
had  called  in  some  soldiers  who  had  been  posted  in  the 
street  leading  to  Wigan.  Preston's  regiment  (well  known 
as  the  Old  Cameronian,  and  forming  part  of  Willis's  at- 
tacking force)  were  therefore  enabled  to  penetrate  through 
that  avenue,  and  seizing  two  houses  which  overlooked 
the  town,  did  -the  defendants  more  injury  than  they  sus* 
tained  from  any  other  attack.  The  barricade,  command- 
ed by  Lord  Charles  Murray,  was,  in  like  manner,  stoutly 
attacked  and  fiercely  defended  ;  but  the  Jacobite  officer 
receiving  a  reinforcement  of  fifty  volunteers,  his  resist- 
ance was  ultimately  successful.  Captains  Hunter  and 
Douglas  likewise  made  a  desperate  defence  at  the  bar- 
rier entrusted  to  them,  and  the  assault  upon  the  post  de- 
fended by  the  Chief  of  Macintosh,  was  equally  fatal  to 
the  assailants. 

When  the  soldiers  of  Willis  retired  from  their  various 
points  of  attack,  they  set  fire,  according  to  their  orders, 
to  the  houses  betwixt  them  and  the  barricades.  By  the 
light  afibrded  by  this  conflagration,  the  skirmish  was  car- 
ried on  during  the  night ;  and  had  not  the  weather  been 
uncommonly  still,  Preston,  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
contest,  must  have  been  burned  to  the  ground. 

Although  the  insurgents  had  preserved  the  advantage 
in  every  attack,  it  was  evident,  tliat,  cut  off  born  all  as- 
sistance, and  cooped  up  in  the  streets  of  a  burning  town, 
where  they  had  but  few  men  to  maintain  an  extensive 
circle  of  defence,  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  relieve 
them.  (Jeneral  Willis,  whilst  directing  the  attack  on  the 
barricades,  had  at  the  same  time,  guarded  every  pass  by 
which  the  devoted  band  could  escape.  Of  those  who 
desperately  attempted  to  sally,  several  were  cut  to  pieces ; 
and  it  was  but  very  few  who  escaped  by  hewing  tlieir 
way  through  the  enemy. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1 3th,  being  the  day  after  the 
attack,  the  situation  of  Forster  and  his  army  became  yet 
more  desperate.     General  Carpenter,  so  long  their  pur- 
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suer,  now  caine  up  with  so  many  additional  forces,  chiefly 
cavalry,  as  coiitpleted  the  blockade  of  the  place,- and  left 
the  b^ieged  no  hope  of  escape  or  relief.  Willis,  as  in- 
ferior in  rank,  offered  to  resign,  of  course,  the  charge  of 
the  siege  to  his  superior  officer  ;  but  General  Carpenter 
generously  refused  to  take  the  command,  observing,  tliat 
Willi§  deserved  the  honour  of  finishing  the  afiair  which 
he  had  begun  so  auspiciously.  The  dispositions  of  the 
latter  general  were  therefore  so  actively  followed  up,  that 
the  blockade  of  the  town  was  effectually  completed,  and 
the  fate  of  the  rebels  became  inevitable. 

The  scene  of  unavoidable  destruction  had  different 
effects  upon  the  difierent  characters  of  the  unfortunate 
insurgents  in  Preston,  in  like  manner  as  the  approach  of 
imminent  peril  has  upon  domesticated  and  savage  ani- 
mals when  they  are  brought  to  extremity, — ^the  former 
are  cowed  into  submission,  while  the  latter,  brought  to 
bay,  become  more  desperately  ferocious  in  their  resist- 
ance. The  English  gentlemen  began  to  think  upon  the  - 
possibility  of  saving  their  lives,  atid  entertained  the  hope 
of  returning  once  more  to  the  domestic  enjoyments  of 
their  homes  and  their  estates ;  while  the  Highlanders, . 
and  most  of  the  Scottish  insurgents,  even  of  the  higher 
classes,  declared  for  sallying  out  and  dying  like  men  of 
honour,  with  sword  in  hand,  rather  than  holding  their 
Kves  on  the  base  tenure  of  submission.  tf 

Such  being  their  different  views  of  the  measures  to  be 
adopted,  the  English  determined  to  accomplish  a  capitu- 
lation at  all  events;  and  Oxburgh,  an  Irish  Catholic, 
who  had  been  Forster's  tutor  in  military  matters,  went 
out  to  propose  a  surrender  to  the  English  generals.  The 
mission  was  coldly  received,  and  he  was  distinctly  given  to 
understand,  that  no  terms  would  be  granted  excepting 
those  of  unconditional  surrender,  with  the  sole  provision 
that  they  should  be  secured  from  immediate  execution. 
He  returned  to  the  town,  and  the  errand  on  which  he 
had  visited  the  enemy's  position  being  understood,  Gene- 
ral Forster  was  nearly  pistolled  by  a  Scottish  gentleman, 
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named  Alurray,  and  ha  life  oalj  saved  by  a  friendly  band, 
which  stnick  the  weapcm  upwards  in  the  act  of  its  being 
discharged. 

Captain  Dalzell,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Camwath, 
then  went  out  in  the  name  of  the  Scots,  but  9ou]d  obtain 
no  more  fevourable  terms.  Some  time,  however,  was 
gained,  in  which  the  principal  leaders  had  time  to  con- 
sider that  Government  might  be  satisfied  with  a  few  ex- 
amples, while  the  greater  part  of  the  insurgents,  (in  which 
every  one's  confidence  in  his  individual  good  luck  led 
blm  to  hope  be  would  be  included,)  would  escape  at  least 
the  extremity  of  punishment.  After  the  Scots,  and  es- 
pecially the  Highlanders,  had  persisted  for  some  time  in 
their  detemuDation  of  resistance,  they  at  length  found 
themselves  obliged  to  surrender  on  no  better  tenns  than 
the  English,  which  amounted  only  to  this,  that  they 
should  not  be  instantly  put  to  the  sword.  Their  leaders 
were  surrendered  as  hostages ;  and  at  length,  after  mani- 
'festing  the  greatest  unwillingness  to  give  up  their  anns, 
tbey  accepted  the  capituladon,  if  such  it  could  be  called. 
It  ceitainly  appears,  that  by  surrendering  at  discretion, 
the  greater  part  of  them  espected  at  least  to  save  their 
lives. 

On  laying  down  th^  arms,  the  unhappy  garrison  were 
mclosed  in  one  of  the  churches,  and  treated  with  con- 
siderable rigour,  being  stripped  and  ill-used  by  the  sol- 
diery.*    About  fourteen  hundred  men,  of  all  sorts,  were 

*  Tbs  lacad  clotiiei  oT  Uw  smlleiDei]  w*i  Ihe  Mmplaiion  to  (hii  DHliue. 

'"^"         in  Ihe  pfwl  of  Ihair  baiie  lining!,  in  order 

/decrni  caveriu^.    A  fanil;  Iradilion  nuu 
a  Irvoper  in  one  of  the  Scotliih  iquuLrou, 
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1,  ubienred,  •'  Hegb,  Waller,  I  an 

felf  ajBin,  anS  bring  up  ai  much  aa  wool 
in  midila  iMed  o'  tbem,"  T|yi  woundod  mi 
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included  in  the  surrender ;  amongst,  whom  there  Tvere 
about  two  hundred  domestic  servants,  followers  of  the 
gentlemen  who  bad  assumed  arms,  about  three  hundred 
gentlemen  volunteers,  the  rest  consbting  of  Brigadier 
Macintosh's  command  of  Highlanders.  Six  of  the  prison- 
ers were  condemned  to  be  shot  by  martial  law,  as  hold* 
ing  commissions  under  the  government  against  which 
they  had  borne  arms.  Lord  Charles  Murray  obtained  a 
reprieve  with  difficulty,  through  the  intei-est  of  his 
friends.  little  mercy  was  shown  to  the  misguided  pri- 
vate men,  whose  sole  offence  was  having  complied  with 
what  was  in  their  eyes  a  paramount  duty,  the  obedience 
to  their  chiefs.  Very  many  underwent  the  fate  which 
made  them  so  unwilling  to  enter  England,  namely,  that 
of  banishment  to  the  plantations  in  America. 

The  prisoners  of  most  note  were  sent  up  to  London, 
into  which  they  were  introduced  in  a  kind  of  procession, 
whicb  did  less  dishonour  to  the  sufferers  than  to  tlie 
mean  minds  who  planned  and  enjoyed  such  an  ignoble 
triumph.  By  way  of  balancing  the  influence  of  the 
Tory  mob,  whose  violences  in  burning  chapels,  &c.,  had 
been  of  a  formidable  and  higlily  criminal  character,  plans 
had  been  adopted  by  government  to  excite  and  maintain 
a  rival  spirit  of  tumult  among  such  of  the  vulgar  as  were 
called,  or  called  themselves,  tlie  Low  Church  party^ 
Party  factions  often  turn  upon  the  most  frivolous  badges 
of  dktinction.  As  the  Tories  had  affected  a  particular 
passion  for  ale,  as  a  national  and  truly  English  potation, 
their  parliamentary  associations  taking  the  title  of  the  Oc- 
tober and  the  March  Clubs ;  so,  in  the  spirit  of  opposition, 
the  Whigs  of  the  lower  rank  patronised  beer,  (distin- 
guished, according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  from  ale,  by  being 
either  older  or  smaller,)  and  mug-houses  were  establish- 
ed, held  by  landlords  of  ortliodox  Whig  principles,  where 
th'is  protestant  and  revolutionary  liquor  was  distributed  in 
liberal  quantities,  and  they  speedily  were  thronged  by  a 
set  of  customers,  whose  fists  and  sticks  were  as  prompt 
to  assault  the  admirers  of  High  Church  and  Ormond,  as 
the  Tories  were  ready  to  defend  them.    It  was  for  tlie 
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gratification  of  the  irequenterd  of  these  mug-houses,  as 
they  were  called,  that  the  entrance  of  the  Preston  prison- 
ers into  London  was  graced  with  the  mock  honours  of  a 
triumphal  procession. 

The  prisoners,  most  of  them  men  of  birth  and  educa- 
tion, were,  on  approaching  the  capital,  all  pinioned  with 
cords  like  the  vilest  criminals.  This  ceremony  they  un- 
derwent at  Bamet.  At  Highgate  they  were  met  by  a 
large  detachment  of  horse  *^enadiers  and  foot  guards, 
preceded  by  a  body  of  citizens  decently  dressed,  who 
shouted  to  give  example  to  the  mob.  Halters  were  put 
upon  the  horses  ridden  by  the  prisoners,  and  each  man's 
horse  was  led  by  a  private  soldier.  Forster,  a  man  of 
high  family,  and  still  Member  of  Parliament  for  North- 
umberland, was  exposed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest. 
A  large  mob  of  the  patrons  of  the  mug-houses  attended 
on  the  occasion,  beating  upon  warming-pans,  (in  allusion 
to  the  vulgar  account  of  the  birth  of  the  Chevalier  de 
St.  (Jeorge,)  and  the  prisoners,  with  all  sort  of  scurrilous 
abuse  and  insult,  were  led  through  the  streets  of  the  city 
in  this  species  of  unworthy  triumph,  and  deposited  in  the 
jdils  of  Newgate,  the  Marshalsea,  and  other  prisons  in 
the  metropolis. 

In  consequence  of  this  sudden  increase  of  tenants,  a 
most  extraordinary  change  took  place  in  the  discipline  of 
these  melancholy  abodes.  When  the  High  Church  party 
in  London  began  to  recover  the  astonishment  with  whicn 
they  had  witnessed  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection, 
they  could  not  look  back  with  much  satisfaction  on  their 
own  passive  behaviour  during  the  contest,  if  it  could  be 
called  one,  and  now  endeavoured  to  make  up  for  it  by 
liberally  supplying  the  prisoners,  whom  they  regarded  as 
martyrs  in  their  cause,  with  money  and  provisions,  in 
which  wine  was  not  forgotten.  The  fair  sex  are  always 
disposed  to  be  compassionate,  and  certainly  were  not 
least  so  in  this  case,  where  the  objects  of  pity  were  many 
of  them  gallant  young  cavaliers,  sufferers  in  a  cause 
which  they  had  been  taught  to  consider  as  sacred.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  prisons  overflowed  with  wine 
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and  ^ood  cheer,  and  the  younger  and  more  thoughtless 
part  of  the  inmates  turned  to  revelling  and  drowning  in 
liquor  all  more  serious  thoughts  of  their  situation ;  so 
that  even  Lord  Derwentwater  himself  said  of  his  follow- 
ers, that  they  were  fitter  inhabitants  for  Bridewell  than  a 
state  prison.  Money,  it  is  said,  circulated  so  plentifully 
among  them,  that  when  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  silver 
for  a  guinea  in  the  streets,  nothing  was  so  easy  as  to  find 
change,  whether  of  gold  or  silver,  in  the  jail.  A  hand- 
some, high-spirited  young  Highland  gentleman,  whom 
the  pamphlets  of  the  day  call  Bottair,  (one  of  the  family 
of  Butter  in  Athole,)  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
fiur  visiters  who  came  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the 
Jacobite  captives,  that  seme  reputations  were  put  in  peril 
by  the  excess  of  theur  attentions  to  this  favourite  object 
of  compassion. 

When  such  a  golden  shower  descends  on  a  prison,  the 
jailer  generally  secures  to  himself  the  largest  share  of 
it ;  and  those  prisoners  who  desired  separate  beds,  or  the 
slightest  accommodation  in  point  of  lodging,  had  to  pur- 
chase them  at  a  rate  which  would  have  paid  for  many 
years  the  rent  of  the  best  houses  in  St.  Jameses  Square 
or  Piccadilly.  Dungeons,  the  names  of  which  indicate 
their  gloomy  character,  as  the  Lion's  Den,  the  Middle 
Dari^,  and  the  l&e,  were  rented  at  the  same  extravagant 
prices,  and  were  not  only  filled  with  prisoners,  but 
abounded  with  good  cheer. 

These  riotous  scenes  went  on  the  more  gaily  that  al- 
most all  had  nursed  a  hope,  that  their  having  surrendered 
at  discretion  would  be  admitted  as  a  protection  for  their 
lives.  But  when  numerous  bills  of  high  treason  were 
found  against  them,  escape  firom  prison  began  to  be 
thought  of,  which  the  command  of  money,  and  the  coun- 
tenance of  fiiends  without  doors,  as  well  as  the  genera! 
structure  of  the  jails,  rendered  more  easy  than  could  have 
Been  expected.  Thus,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1716, 
Thomas  Forster  escaped  from  Newgate,  by  means  of 
fidse  keys,  and,  having  all  thijngs  prepared,  got  safely  to 
FVance.     On  the  10th  of  May,  Brigadier  Macintosh, 
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wbom  we  have  so  often  mentioned^  with  fourteen  other 
gentlemen,  chiefly  Scottish,  took  an  opportunity  to  escape 
in  the  following  manner.  The  brigadier  having  found 
means  to  rid  himself  of  his  irons,  and  coming  down  stairs 
about  eleven  at  night,  he  placed  himself  close  by  the 
door  of  the  jail ;  and  as  it  was  opened  to  admit  a  servant* 
at  that  time  of  night,  Tno  favourable  example  of  prison 
discipline,)  he  knocked  down  the  jailer,  and  made^  his  es- 
'Cape  with  bis  companions,  some  of  whom  were  retaken 
in  the  streets,  from  npt  knowing  whither  to  fly* 

Among  the  fugitives  who  broke  prbon  with  Macin- 
tosh, was  Robert  Hepburn  of  Keith,  the  same  person  in 
whose  family  befell  the  lamentable  occurrence  mentioned 
in  this  volume  (at  pages  122-3.) 

This  gentleman  had  pinioned  the  arms-of  the  turnkey 
by  an  eflfort  of  strength,  and  effected  his  escape  into  the 
open  street  without  pursuit.  But  he  was  at  a  loss  whither 
to  fly,  or  where  to  find  a  friendly  place  of  refuge.  His 
wife  and  family  were,  he  knew,  in  London  ;  but  bow,  in 
that  great  city,  was  he  to  discover  them,  especially  asf 
they  most  probably  were  residing  there  under  feigned 
names  ?  While  he  was  agitated  by^  this  uncertainty,  and 
fearful  of  making  the  least  inquiry,  even  had  he  knowa 
in  what  words  to  express  it,  he  saw  at  a  window  in  the 
street  an  ancient  piece  of  plate,  called  the  Keith  Tank- 
aixl,  which  had  long  belonged  to  his  family.  He  imme- 
diately conceived  that  his  wife  and  children  must  be 
inhabitants  of  the  lodgings,  and  entering,  without  asking 
questions,  was  received  in  their  arms.  They  knew  of 
his  purpose  of  escape,  and  took  lodgings  as  near  the  jail 
as  they  could,  that  they  might  aflbrd  him  immediate 
refuge ;  but  dared  not  give  him  any  hint  where  they 
were,  otherwise  than  by  setting  the  well-known  flagon 
where  it  might  by  good  fortune  catch  his  eye.  He  es- 
caped to  France. 

The  nobleman  who  had  placed  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  rebellion  were  now  called  to  answer  for  their  guilt ; 
and  articles  of  impeachment  of  high  treason  were  exhibit- 
ed by  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  Earl  of  Pec-« 
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wentwater,  and  the  Lord  Widdrington,  in  England  ;  and 
the  Earls  of  Nithisdale,  Winton,  and  Camwath,  Lord 
Viscount  Kenmure,  and  Lord  Naime,  in  Scotland.  They 
severally  pleaded  Guilty  to  the  articles,  excepting  the 
Earl  of  Winton,  who  pleaded  Not  Guilty. 

Lord  Derwentwater  and  Lord  Kenmure  suffered  dea^h 
on  the  24th  February,  1715-16.  The  Earl  of  Der- 
wentwater, who  was  an  amiable  private  character,  hos- 
pitable and  generous,  brave  and  humane,  revoked  on  the 
sca£R)ld  his  plea  of  Guilty,  and  died  6rmly  avowing  the 
political  creed  for, which  he  suffered.  Lord  Kenmure,  a 
quiet,  modest  gentleman,  shared  Derwentwater's  fate ; 
and  he  showed  the  same  firmness.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  the  body  of  Lord  Den^^entwater  was  carried  down 
to  Westmoreland  in  great  pomp,  the  procession,  however, 
moving  only  by  night,  and  restmg  by  day  in  chapels 
dedicated  to  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  ^^eligioU)  where 
the  funeral  services  of  that  church  were  performed  over 
the  body  during  the  day,  until  the  approach  of  night 
permitted  them  to  resume  their  progress  northward ;  and 
that  the  remains  of  this  unfortunate  noblemen  were  finally 
deposited  in  his  ancestors'  burial  place  at  Dilstone  Hall. 
His  large  estates  were  confiscated  to  the  crown,  and 
now  form  the  valuable  property  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

Charles  Ratcliff,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater, 
and  doomed  to  share  his  &te,  after  a  long  interval  of 
years,  saved  himself  for  the  time  by  breaking  prison. 

But  what  chiefly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public, 
was  the  escape  of  the  Earl  of  Nithisdale,  who  was  des- 
tined to  have  shared  the  fate  of  Derwentwater  and  Ken- 
mure. 

The  utmost  intercession  had  been  made,  in  every  pos^ 
sible  shape  to  save  the  lives  of  these  unfortunate  noble- 
men, and  their  companions  in  misfortune,  but  it  had  been 
found  unavailing.  Lady  Nithisdale,  the  bold  and  aflfec- 
tionate  wife  of  the  condemned  Earl,  having  in  vain 
thrown  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  reigning  monarch  to 
implore  mercy  for  her  husband,  devised  a  plan  for  his  es- 
cape of  the  same  kind  with  that  smce  practised  by  Mad- 
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tnoe  Lava;Iette.  She  was  admitted  to  see  her  husbaDd 
in  the  Tower  upon  the  last  day  which,  according  to  his 
sentence,  he  had  to  live.  She  had  with  her  two  female 
confidants.  One  brought  on  her  person  a  double  suit  of 
female  clothes.  This  individual  was  instantly  dismissed, 
when  rdieved  of  her  second  dress.  The  other  person 
gave  her  own  clothes  to  the  Earl,  attiring  herself  in  those 
which  had  been  provided.  Muffled  in  a  riding-hood  and 
cloak,  the  Earl,  in  the  character  of  lady's  maid,  holding 
a  liandkerchief  to  his  eyes,  as  one  overwhelmed  with 
deep  affliction,  passed  the  sentinels,  and  being  safely  con- 
veyed out  of  the  Tower,  made  his  escape  to  France. 
We  are  startled  to  find,  that,  -according  to  the  rigour  of 
the  law,  the  life  of  the  hercMC  Countess  was  considered 
as  responsiUe  for  that  of  her  husband,  whom  she  had 
saved  ;  but  she  contrived  to  conceal  herself. 

Lord  Winton  received  sentence  of  death  after  trial, 
but  also  made  his  escape  iirom  the  Tower.  As  Charles 
Ratcliff  had  already  broke  prison  about  the  same  time, 
we  may  conclude  either  that  the  jailers  and  marshals  did 
not  exhibit  much  vigilance  on  this  occasion,  or  that  the 
prisoners  found  means  of  lulling  it  to  sleep.  The  Earl  of 
Camwath,  Lords  Widdrington  and  Naime,  were,  after  a 
long  imprisonment,  pardoned  as  far  as  their  lives  were 
concerned,  in  consequence  of  a  general  bill  of  indemnity. 

Of  inferior  persons,  about  twenty  of  the  most  resolute 
of  the  Preston  prisoners  were  executed  at  that  plac^  and 
at  Manchester,  and  four  or  five  sufiTered  at  Tyburn^ 
Amongst  these  the  execution  of  William  Paul,  a  clergy- 
man, a  true  firiend,  as  he  boasted  himself,  of  the  anti- 
revolutionary  church  of  England,  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  those  of  his  party. 

Thus  closed  the  Rebellion  and  its  consequences,  so  &r 
as  England  was  concerned.  We  must  now  take  a  view 
of  its  last  scenes  as  exhiUted  in  Scotland. ' 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  Arrival  of  Dutch  Troops  to  the  Assistance  of  Gov* 
eminent^  the  news  of  the  Surrender  at  Preston ^  and 
the  Desertion,  of  the  Clan  Fraser  to  the  Whig  Inter'" 
esty  all  tend  to  discourage  the  Jacobite  Army — A  Gen^ 
eral  Council  of  the  Jacobite  Leaders  breaks  up  with' 
out  coming  to  any  Conclusion,  one  Party  desiring  to 
capitulate,  while  Mar  wishes  to  keep  the  Army  to-' 
gether  tUl  the  Arrival  of  the  Chevalier-— An  Offer 
of  Submission,  upon  Terms,  made  to  Argyle,  and 
Ryected — Arrival  of  the  Chevalier,  which  fails  to 
restore  the  Courage  of  his  Adherents — Exertions  of 
Argyle  to  put  an  end  to  the  Rebellion — His  MarcJi 
towards  Perth — Exultation  of  the  Jacobite  Highland- 
ers  in  the  Prospect  of  another  Battle — their  Fury 
and  Despair  on  its  being  hinted  that  it  was  intended 
to  Retreat — A  Retreat  resolved  on. 

We  left  the  insurgents  when  the  melancholy  news  of 
the  termination  of  the  campaign  of  Forster,  with  his 
Highland  auxiliaries^  at  the  barricades  of  Preston,  had 
not  yet  reached  them ;  the  moment  it  did,  all  hopes  of  a 
general  insurrection  in  England,  or  any  advantage  being 
obtained  there,  were  for  ever  ended. 

Th^  regular  troops  which  had  been  detained  in  Eng^ 
land  to  suppress  the  northeni  insurgents,  were  now  set  at 
liberty,  and  Mar  could  no  longer  rely  upon  Argyle's  re- 
maining inactive  for  want  of  men.  Besides,  the  Estates 
of  the  United  Provinces  bad  now,  upon  tlie  Remoo- 
strance  of  General  Cadogan,  despatched  for  Britain  the 
auxiliary  forces  which  they  were  bound  by  treaty  to  fuf- 
nish  In  case  of  invasion,  and  three  thousand  of  tliem  bad 
landed  at  Deptford.  The  other  three  thousand  Dutch 
troops,  designed  for  ports  in  the  north^  had  been  dispersed 
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by  a  storm,  and  driveo  into  Harwich,  Yarmouth,  and 
elsewhere,  vvhich  induced  the  government  to  order  those 
at  Deptford,  as  the  most  disposable  part  of  tliis  auxiliary 
force,  to  move  instantly  down  to  Scotland. 

Events  equally  unfavourable  to  the  rebels  were  taking 
place  in  the  North  of  Scotland  ;  and,  in  order  to  ascer* 
tain  the  progress  of  these,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  some 
passages  of  the  life  of  Simon  Fraser,  one  ot  the  roost 
remarkable  characters  of  hb  time. 

He  was  by  birth  the  nearest  male  heir  to  the  estate  of 
Lovat,  and  to  the  dignity  of  Chief  of  the  Erasers — no 
empty  honour,  since  tlie  clan  contained  a  following  of 
from  seven  hundred  to  a  thousand  men,  Tlie  chief  last 
deceased,  however,  had  left  a  daughter,  and  Simon  was 
desirous,  by  marriage  with  this  young  lady,  to  unite  her 
pretensions  to  the  chieftainship  and  estate  with  his  ot\^. 
As  his  character  was  bad,  and  his  circumstances  accounted  . 
desperate,  the  widowed  mother  of  the  young  heiress,  a 
lady  of  the  house  of  Athole,  was  averse  to  this  match, 
and  her  powerful  family  countenanced  her  repugnance. 
Being  a  man  of  a  daring  character,  deep  powers  of  dis- 
simulation, and  master  of  the  tempers  of  the  lower  class 
of  Highlanders,  Sunon  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  ob- 
tain the  assistance  of  a  strong  party  of  Erasers,  chiefly 
desperate  men,  to  assist  in  a  scheme  of  seizing  on*  the 
person  of  the  young  heiress.  She  escaped  his  grasp, 
but  her  mother,  the  widow  of  the  late  Lord  Lovat,  fell 
into  his  power.  Equally  short-sighted,  as  unprincipled, 
Fraser  imagined  that  by  marryir.g  this  lady  instead  of  her 
daughter,  he  could  secure,  through  her  large  jointure, 
some  legal  interest  in  the  estate.  With  this  view  he  ac- 
complished a  forced  marriage  betwixt  the  Dowager  Lady 
Lovat  and  himself,  and  enforced  his  rights,  as  her  pre- 
tended husband,  with  the  most  brutal  violence.  For 
this  abominable  and  atrocious  outrage  against  a  rgatrony 
widow  of  his  own  near  connexion,  and  a  sister  of  the 
powerful  Marquis  of  Athole,  letters  of  fire  and  sword 
were  granted  against  Fraser  and  his  adherents,  and,  being 
^Mitlawed  by  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  he  was  forced 


to  fly  lo  France*  Here  lie  endeavoured  to  recommend 
himseir  at  the  Goart  of  St.  Germains,  by  affecting  much 
zeal  for  tlie  Jacobite  cause,  and  pretending  to  great  in- 
terest with  the  Highland  chieis,  and  tlie  power  of  ren- 
dering e&ctual  service  amcMigst  tliem*  The  Clievalier 
de  St.  George  and  the  French  King  were  aware  of  the 
infamy  of  the  man's  character,  and  distrusted  the  propo- 
sal which  he  laid  before  them,  for  raising  an  insurrection 
in  the  Highlands.  Mary  of  Este,  mor6  credulous,  was 
disposed  to  trust  him ;  and  lie  was  detached  on  a  Jaco- 
bite mission,  which  he  instantly  betrayed  to  tlie  Duke 
of  Queensbury,  and  which  created  much  disturbance  in 
tlie  year  1703,  as  we  have  noticed  in  its  place.  [See 
p.  18.]  His  double  treachery  being  distx>vered,  Simon 
Fraser  was,  on  his  return  to  France,  thrown  into  the 
Bastile,  where  he  remained  for  a  considerable  time.  Dis- 
missed from  this  imprisonment,  he  waited  for  an  opportu- 
nity where  be  might  serve  his  own  interest,  Qnd  advance 
his  claims  upon  the  chieftainship  of  the  clan  Fraser  and 
the  estate  of  Lovat,  by  adopting  the  political  side  betwixt 
the  contending  parties  which  should  bid  fairest  to  servo 
bis  purpose. 

The  time  seemed  now  arrived,  when,  by  the  insiqrrec- 
tion  of  Mar,  open  war  was  declared  betwixt  die  parties* 
Hb  cousm,  the  heiress  of  Lovat,  had  been  married  to 
MacKenzie  of  Fraserdale,  who,  acting  as  chief  of  his 
wife's  clan,  had  summoned  the  Frasers  to  arms,  and  led 
a  body  of  five  hundred  clansmen  to  join  the  standard  of 
the  Chevalier  de  St.  George.  They  marched  to  Perth 
accordingly.  Iti  the  meantime,  Simon  Fraser  nnived  in 
Scotland,  and  madef  his  appearance,  like  one  of  those 
portentous  sea-monsters  whose  gambols  announce  the 
stG^m.  He  was  first  seen  at  Dumfiies,  where  he  offered 
his  personal  services  to  join  the  citizens,  who  were  in 
arms*  to  repel  an  attack  firom  Kenmure,  Nithisdale,  and 
their  followers.  The  Dumfriesians,  however,  tnisted 
him  not,  nay,  were  disposed  to  detam  him  a  prisoner ; 
and  only  permitted  him  to  pass  northward,  on  the  assur- 
ance of  the  Marquis  of  Annandale,  that  his  presence  there 
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vrocUd  be  favourable  to  King  George  and  bis  cause.    It 
proved  so  accordingly. 

Simon  Fraser  arrived  in  Invemess-shire,  and  hastened 
to  form  an  intimate  alliance  with  Duncan  Forbes,  brother 
of  John  Forbes  of  CuUoden,  and  a  determined  fi-iend 
to  government.  Forbes  wsb  an  excellent  lawyer,  and 
a  just  and  religious  man.  At  another  time,  he  would 
probably  have  despised  associating  himself  with  a  desper- 
ate outlaw  to  his  country,  black  with  the  charges  of 
rape,  murder,  and  double  treachery.  But  the  case  was 
an  extreme  one,  in  which  no  assistance  that  promised  to 
be  available  was  to  be  rejected.  Simon  Fraser  obtained 
pardon  and  favour,  and  the  influence  of  the  patparchal 
system  was  never  more  remarkaUy  illustrated  than  in  his 
person.  His  character  was,  as  we  have  seen,  completely 
infiunous,  and  his  state  and  condition  that  of  an  adven- 
turer of  the  very  worst  descriptba.  But  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  clan  were  disposed  to  think,  that 
Uie  chie&hip  descended  to  the  male  heir,  and  therefore 
preferred  Simon's  title  to  that  of  Fraserdale,  who  only 
commanded  them  as  husband  of  the  heiress.  The  man- 
dates of  Fraser,  now  terming  himself  Lovat,  reached 
the  clan  in  the  town  of  Perth.  They  were  respected  as 
those  of  the  rightfiri  chief;  and  the  Frasers  did  not  hea- 
tate  to  withdraw  from  the  cause  of  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George,  and  march  northwards,  to  {rface  themselves  under 
the  command  of  their  restored  patriarch,  by  male  descent, 
who  had  embraced  the  other  side.  Thb  change  of  sides 
was  the  more  remarkaUe,  as  most  of  the  Frasers  were 
m  personal  opinion  Jacobites.  We  have  already  noticed^ 
that'  the  dtjierUon  of  the  Frasers  took  place  the  very 
mornhig  when  Mar  broke  up  to  march  on  Dunblane ; 
and,  as  a  bdd  and  warlike  clan,  their  absence,  on  the 
12tb  November,  was  of  no  smaU  disadvantage  to  the 
party  from  whom  they  had  retired. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  operations  of  thb  dan,  under- 
their  new  leader,  became  directly  hostile  to  the  Jacobite 
cause.  Sir  John  MacKen^e  of  Coul  had,  at  the  period 
of  Ibe  i^I  of  Sealbrth's  march  to  Perth|  been  left  with 
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finr  faondred  MacKauieSy  to  gamson  loFeraeM,  vlich 
may  be  termed  tlie  capital  of  tbe  North  Higlilands* 
Hhheito  his  task  liad  been  aii  easy  one,  but  k  was  dow 
likdy  to  become  more  difficult*  Acting  upoa  a  plan 
ecncerted  betwixt  him  and  Duncan  Forbes,  Lovat  as- 
sembled his  ofon^  and  with  those  of  the  Alunros,  Rosses, 
and  Grants,  who  had  always  maintained  tlie  Wliig  inter* 
est^attadced  Inverness,  with  such  success,  that  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  tlie  place,  which  Sir  John  Mac^ 
Ken»e  found  himself  compelled  to  evacuate  witliout  se 
rious  resbtance.  The  Earl  of  Sutherland  also,  who  was 
still  in  arms,  now  advanced  across  the  Murray  Frith,  and 
a  considerable  force  was  coHectmg  in  tlie  rear  of  tbe 
rebels,  and  in  a  position  which  threatened  tlie  territories 
of  H«ndy,  Seaforth,  and  several  other  chief  leaders  in 
Mar's  army. 

These  various  events  tended  more  and  more  to  depress' 
tbe  spirits  of  the  noblemen  and  heads  of  dans  who  were 
in  the  Jacobite  army.  The  indefiifite,  or  rather  unfii* 
voorable,  issue  of  tlie  afiair  of  Sheriffirmiir,  liad  discour^^- 
aged  those  wiio  expected  by  a  decisive  victory,  if  not  to 
carry  their  principal  and  onginal  purpose,  at  least  to  ren- 
der diemselves  a  foe  to  whom  the  Government  might 
think  it  worth  while  to  grant  honourable  terms  of  accom- 
modation. 

Most  men  of  reflection,  therefore,  now  foresaw  the  in- 
evitable ruin  of  the  undertaking  ;  but  the  Genera),  Mar, 
having  formally  invited  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  to 
come  over  and  put  himself  at  the  liead  of  the  insurrec- 
tionary army,  was  under  the  necessity,  for  his  own  hon- 
our, and  to  secure  the  chance  which  such  an  impulse 
might  liave  given  to  his  afiairs,  of  keeping  his  troops  to- 
gether to  protect  the  person  of  the  Prince,  in  case  of  his 
accepting  this  perilous  invitation,  which,  given  befi^re  the 
battle  of  Sherifibiuir,  was  likely  to  be  comj^ied  with.  In 
diis  dilemma  he  became  desirous,  by  every  species  of 
engagement,  to  bind  those  who  had  enrolled  themselvea 
tmder  the  fatal  standard,  not  to  quit  iL 
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For  tlw  pnrfxite,  a  miQtary  oath  was  propesedi  in 
name  of  King  James  VIII. ;  an  engagement,  whicbt 
bowever  solemn,  has  been  sddom  band  stronger  thaa 
the  severe  ccunpulsion  of  necessity  operating  against  it. 
Many  of  tbe^  gentlemen  engaged,  not  willing  to  pre> 
elude  themselves  from  endeavouring  to  procure  tenns, 
in  case  of  need,  refosed  to  ^XNne  under  this  additkxial 
obligation.  The  expedient  of  an  association  was  ne&t 
resorted  to,  and  Mar  summoned  a  general,  council  of 
the  principal  persons  in  tlie  >anny.  This  was  the  fourth 
time  such  a  meeting  had  been  convdced  since  the  com-, 
mencement  of  the  affiiir ;  the  first  had  taken  plaee  when 
Macintosh's  detachment  was  in  peril ;  the  second,  for 
the  purpose  of  mibscribing  an  invitation  to  the  Che* 
valier  de  St.  George  to  join  them  ;  and  the  third,  on  the 
field  of  battle  at  Sberiffinuir. 

The  Marquis'  of  Huntly,  who  had  already  wdl  nigh 
determined  on  taking  separate  measures,  raised  to  at- 
tend the  meeting,  but  sent  a  draught  of  an  association  to 
which  he  was  willing  to  subscribe,  and  seemed  to  admit 
that  the  insurgents  might  make  their  peace  separately. 
Mar  fiuag  it  scornfully  aside,  and  said  it  might  be  a  very 
proper  form,  providing  it  had  either  sense  or  grammar 
lie  then  recommended  his  own  draught,  by  which  tb3 
subscribers  agreed  to  continue  in  arms,  and  aecispt  no  ^ 
conditions  unless  under  the  royal  authority*  and  l^  the 
consent^  the  majprity  of  the  gendemen  then  in  arms* 
The  proposed  measure  was  opposed  by  the  Master  of 
Sinclair  and  many  of  the  Lowland  gentlemen^  They 
complained  that  by  using  the  phrase  ^^  Royal  authority, 
they  might  be  considered  as  throwing  the  free  power  of 
deciding  for  themselves  into  the  hands  of  Mar,  as  the 
royal  General,  with  whose  management  hitherto  they  had 
little  reason  to  be  satisfied.  The  Master  of  Sinclair  de* 
manded  to  know  what  persons  were  to  vote,  as  consti* 
tuting  the  majority  of  gentlemen  in  arms,  and  whether 
voices  must  be  allowed  to  all  who  went  by  that  general 
name,  or  whether  the  decision  was  to  be  remitted  to 
those -whom  the  General  might  select*     Sir  Jol^l  Mac«» 
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liBtn  Inragfatiljr  tnsweted,  that  unless  some  such  power 
<^  selection  were  lodged  m  the  commander-in-chief,  dl 
liis  regiment  €ji  eight  hundred  men  must  be  admitted  to 
vote,  since  eveiy  MacLean  was  a  gentleman*    Mar  en* 

^  deavoored  to  soothe  the  disafiected.  He  admitted  the 
king's  affiiirs  were  not  in  such  a  state  as  he  could  hare 
desired  ;  but  contended  that  they  were  hr  from  despe^ 
rate,  intimated  that  he  still  entertained  hopes,  and  in  die 

^  same  breath  deprecated  answering  the  questions  put  to 
him  on  the  nature  of  his  expectations.  He  was,  how- 
ever, borne  down  with  queries  ;  and  being  reminded  that 
he  could  not  propose  remaining  at  Perth,  when  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  reinforced  by  six  thousand  Dutch,  should 
move  against  him  on  one  side,  and  Sutherland,  with  all 
the  northern  clans  in  the  government  interest,  should  ad- 
Tance  on  the  other,  it  was  demanded  where  he  proposed 
to  make  a  stand.  Inverness  was  named  ;  and  the  shire 
of  Murray  was  pointed  out  as  sufficient  to  find  subsist- 
ence for  a  considerable  army.  But  Inverness,  if  not  al- 
ready Mien,  was  in  imminent  danger ;  Muiray,  though 
a  fertile  country,  was  a  narrow  district,  which  would  be 
soon  exhausted  ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion, 
Uiat  if  pressed  by  the  Government  forces,  there  would 
be  no  resource  save  falling  back  into  the  barren  regions 
of 'the  Highlands;  The  Master  of  Sinclair  asked,  at 
what  season  of  the  year  forage  and  other  necessaries  for 
cavalry  were  to  be  found  in. the  bilk  ?  Glengarry  made 
a  bizan«  but  very  intelligible  ifeply,  "  that  such  accom- 
modations were  to  be  found  in  the  Highlands  at  every 
season — by  those  who  were  provident  enough  to  bring 
them  with  them." 

The  mam  argument  of  Mar  was,  to  press  upon  the 
dissentients  the  dishonour  of  deserting  the  King,  when 
he  was  on  the  point  of  throwing  himself  on  their  loyalty. 
They  replied,  he.  alone  knew  the  king's  motions ;  of 
which  they  had  no  such  assurances  as  could  induce  them 
to  refuse  any  opportunity  of  saving  themselves,  their 
fiimilies,  and  estates  {torn  perdition,  merely  to  preserve 
soma  punctilious  scruples  of  loyalty,  by  which  die  King 
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oookl  gain  no  real  advantage.  Tiiey  complained  that' 
ihey  bad  been  lured  into  the  field,  by  promises  of  troops, 
arms,  ammunition,  treasure,  and  a  general  of  military 
talent-^1  to  be  sent  by  France ;  and  that ^  these  reports 
proving  totally  false,  they  did  not  inclitie  to  be  retained 
there  upon  rumours  of  the  King's  motions,  which  might 
be  equally  fallacious,  as  they  came  from  the  same  (piar* 
ter.  In  a  word,  the  council  of  war  broke  up  without 
ooming  to  a  resolution  ;  and  there  was,  from  that  time, 
established  in  the  army  a  party  who  were  opposed  to 
Mar's  conduct  of  affairs,  who  declared  for  opening  a  ne- 
gotiation with  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  were  distinguished 
at  head-quarters  as  grumblers  and  mutineers. 

These  gentlemen  held  a  meeting  at  the  Master  of  Sm- 
clair's  quarters,  and  opened  a  communication  with  Mar, 
in  which  tbey  urged  the  total  inadequacy  of  any  resist- 
ance which  they  could  now  oflfer^-the  exhaustion  of  their 
supplies  of  ammunition,  provision,  and  money — the  im- 
possibility of  their  Itiaking  a  stand  until  they  reached  the. 
Highland  ^nountains — and  tlie  equal  impossibility  of  sub- 
sisting their  cavalry  if  they  plunged  into  these  wilder- 
nesses. They  declared,  that  they  did  not  desire  to  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  the  army  ;  all  they  wished  Jo  know 
was,  whether  an  honourable  capitulation  could  be  ob- 
tained for  all  who  were  engaged  ;  and  if  dishoaoun^ie 
terms  were  of&red,  they  expressed  themselves  determined 
to  fight  to  the  death  rather  than  accept  them. 

While  such  were  the  Sentiments  of  the  Low-country 
gentlemen,  dejected  at  their  total  want  of  success,  and 
the  prospect  of  misery  and  ruin  which  they  saw  fast  ap- 
proaching, the  Highland  chiefs  and  clans  were  totally 
disinclined  to  any  terms  of  acccnnraodation.  Their  war- 
like disposition  made  the  campaign  an  enjoyment  to  them  ; 
the  pay,  which  Mar  dispensed  liberally,  was,  while  it 
lasted,  an  object  with  people  so  poor  ;  and,  finally,  they 
entertained  the  general  opinion,  founded  upon  the  conven- 
tion made  with  their  ancestors  after,  the  war  of  1688-9, 
that  they  might  at  worst  retreat  into  their  hills,  where, 
jrather  than  incur  tlie  loss  of  men  and  charges  necessary 
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ibr  suppressing  them^  the  Governmeilt  would  be  glad  to 
grant  them  peace  upon  their  own  terms,  and,  perhaps, 
not  averse  to  pay  them  for  accepting  it.  Another  class 
of  men  having  influence  in  such  a  singular  camp,  were 
the  nobility,  or  men  of  quality,  who  had  joined  the  cause. 
Most  of  these  were  men  of  high  titles  but  broken  for- 
tunes, whose  patrimony  was  overburdened  with  debt. 
They  had  been  early  treated  by  Mar  with  distinction  and 
preference,  for  their  rank  gave  credit -to  the  cause  which 
their  personal  infloence  could  not  greatly  have  advanced. 
They  enjoyed  posts  of  nominal  rank  in  the  insurrection- 
ary army  ;  and  the  pay  confonning  to  these  was  not  less 
acceptable  to  them  than  to  the  Highlanders.  It  may  be 
also  supposed,  that  they  were  mcMre  particularly  acquaint- 
ed than  others  with  the  reasons  Mar  had  for  actually  ex- 
pecting the  King ;  and  might,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of 
their  birth,  be  willing  to  incur  the  worst  extremities  of 
war,  rather  tlian  desert  their  monarch  at  the  moment 
when,  by  their  own  invitation,  he  came  to  throw  himself 
on  their  fidelity.  These  noblemen,  therefore,  supported 
the  measures  and  authority  of  the  commander,  and  dis- 
countenanced any  proposals  to  treat. 

Notwithstanding  the  aid  of  the  nobles  and  the  High- 
land chiefs.  Mar  found  himself  compelled  so  &r  to  listen 
to  the  representations  of  the  discontented  party,  as  to 
consent  that  application  should  be  made  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  to  learn  whether  any  capitulation  could  be  al- 
lowed. There  was  so  little  faith  betwixt  the  officers  and 
their  general,  that  the  former  insisted  6n  naming  one  of 
the  delegates  who  were  to  be  sent  to  Stirling  about  the^ 
proposed  negotiation.  The  offer  of  submission  upon 
terms  .was  finally  intrusted  to  Lieuteflant-Colonel  Law- 
rence»  the  officer  of  highest  rank  who  had  been  made 
prisoner  at  Sheriffinuir.  The  colonel,  agreeably  to  a 
previous  engagement,  returned  with  an  answer  to  the  pro- 
posal of  submission,  that  the  Duke  of  Argyle  had  no  com- 
mission from  court  to  treat  with  the  insurgents  as  a  body, 
but  only  with  such  individuab  as  might  submit  themselves  $ 
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but  his  Grace  promised  that  he  would  setid  the  Duke  of 
Roxburghe  to  courts  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  such 
powers  ibr  a  general  pacification.  A  more  private  nego- 
tiation, instituted  by  the  Countess  of  Murray,  whose 
second  son,  Francis  Stewart,  was  engaged  in  the  rebellicMi, 
received  the  same  answer,  with  this  addition,  that  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  would  not  hear  her  pronounce  the  name 
of  Mar,  in  whose  favour  she  had  attempted  to  make  some 
intercession.  . 

Upon  this  unfavourable  reception  of  the  proposal  of 
submission,  it  was  not  difficult  to  excite  the  resentment 
of  those  who  had  declared  for  war,  against  that  smaller 
party  which  advocated  peace.  The  Highlanders,  whose 
fierce  temper  was  easily  awakened  to  fury,  were  en- 
couraged to  insult  and  misuse  several  of  the  Low  country 
gentry,  particularly  the  followers  of  Huntly,  tearing  the 
cockades  out  of  their  hats,  and  upbraiding  them  as  cow- 
ards and  traitors.  The  Master  of  Sinclair  was  publicly 
threatened  by  Farquharson  of  Inverary,  a  Highland  vas- 
sal of  the  Earl  of  Mar ;  but  his  well  known  ferocity  of 
temper,  with  his  habit  of  going  continually  armed,  seem 
to  have  protected  him- 

A,bout  this  time,  there  were  others  am<Hig  Mar's  prin- 
cipal associates  who  became  desirous  of  leaving  his  camp 
at  Perth.  Huntly,  much  disgusted  with  the  insults  of- 
fered to  his  vassals,  and  the  desperate  state  of  things  at 
Perth,  was  now  preparing  to  withdraw  to  his  own  coun- 
try, alleging  that  his  presence  was  necessary  to  defend  it 
against  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  whose  march  southward 
.must  be  destructive  to  the  estates  of  his  family.  The 
movements  of  the  same  Eari  with  the  clans  of  Rosses, 
MacKays,  Frasers,  Grants,  and  others,  alarmed  Seafortb 
also  for  the  security  of  his  dominions  in  Kintail ;  and  be 
left  Perth,  to  march  northward,  for  the  defence  of  his 
property,  and  the  wives,  families,  and  houses  of  his  vas- 
sals in  arms.  Thus  were  two  great  limbs  lopped  oflT  from 
Mar's  army,  at  the  time  when  it  was  about  to  be  assailed 
by  government  with  collected  strength.  Individuals  also 
became  dispirited^  and  deserted  the  enterprise.    There 
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was  at  least  one  man  of  consideration  who  wont  home 
firom  the  field  of  battle  at  Sheriffinuir — sat  down  by  his 
own  hearth;  and  trusting  to  the  clemency  of  the  govern- 
ment, renounced  the  trade  of  king-making.  Others,  in 
parties  or  separately,  had  already  adopted  the  same 
course ;  and  those  who,  better  known,  or  more  active, 
dared  not  remaiR  at  home,  were  seeking  passages  to  for- 
^eign  parts  fipm  the  eastern  ports  of  Scotland.  The 
Master  of  Sinclair,  after  exchanging  mutual  threats  and 
defiances  with  Mar  and  bis  firiends,  left  the  camp  at  Perth^ 
went  nmth  and  visited  the  Marquis  of  Huntly.  He  af- 
terwards escaped  abroad  firom  the  Orkney  islands. 

Amidst  thb  gradual  but  increasing  defection,  Mar,  by 
the  course  of  his  policy,  saw  himself  at  all  rates  obliged 
to  keep  his  ground  at  Perth,  since  he  knew,  what  oth- 
ers refused  to  take  upon  his  authority,  that  the  Chevalier 
de  St.  George  was  very  shortly  to  be  expected  in  his 
camp.  ' 

This  prince,  unfortunate  from  his  very  mfancy,  found 
himself,  at  the  time  of  this  struggle  in  his  behalf,  alto- 
gether unable  to  assist  his  partisans.  He  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  France  by  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
even  the  provision  of  arms  and  ammunition,  which  he 
was  able  to  collect  from  his  own  slender  funds,  and  tliose 
of  his  followers,  or  by  the  munificence  of  his  allies,  was 
intercepted  in  the  ports  of  France.  Having,  therefore, 
no  more  efifectual  mode  of  rendering  them  assistance,  he 
generously,  or  desperately,  resolved  to  put  his  own  per- 
son in  the  hazard,  and  live  and  die  along  with  them. « As 
a  soldier,  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  had  shown  cour- 
1^  upon  several  other  occasions ;  tliat  is,  he  had  ap- 
proached the  verge  of  battle  as  near  as  persons  of  his 
importance  are  usually  suffered  to  do.  He  was  hand- 
some in  person,  and  courteous  and  pleasing  in  his  man- 
ners ;*  but  his  talents  were  not  otherwise  conspicuous,  ncMr 
did  he  di^r  from  the  ordinary  class  of  great  persons, 
whose  wishes,  hopes,  and  feelings,  are  uniformly  under 
the  influence  and  management  of  some  favourite  minis- 
ter, who  relieves  his  master  of  the  -inconv.eniem  trouble 


of  thmkiQg  for  himself  upon  subjects  of  importance* 
The  arnval  of  a  diief,  graced  with  such  sbowj  qualities 
as  James  possessed,  might  have  given  general  enthua- 
asm  to  the  insurrection  at  its  commencement,  but  could 
not  redeem  it  when  it  was  gone  to  ruin ;  any  more  than 
the  unexpected  presence  of  the  captain  on  board  a  half 
wrecked  vessel  can,  of  itself,  restore  the  torn  rigging 
which  cannot  resist  the  storm,  or  mend  the  shattered 
planks  vfh\ch  are  yawning  to  admit  the  waves. 

The  Chevalier  thus  performed  his  romantic  adventure  : 
— Having  traversed  Normandy  disguised  in  a  mariner's 
habit,  he  embarked  at  Dunkirk  aboard  a  small  vessel, 
formerly  a  privateer,  as  well  armed  and  manned  as  time 
would  admit,  and  laden  with  a  cargo  of  brandy.  On  the 
22d  December,  1715,  he  landed  at  Peterhead,  havio^ 
with  him  a  retinue  of  only  six  gentlemen  ;  the  rest  of 
his  train  and  equipage  being  to  follow  him  in  two  other 
small  vessels.  Of  these,  one  reached  Scotland,  but  the 
other  was  shipwrecked.  The  Earl  of  Mar,  with  the 
Earl  Marischal,  and  a  chosen  train  of  persons  of  quality, 
to  the  number  of  thirty,  went  from  Perth  to  kiss  the 
hands  of  the'  Prince  for  whose  cause  they  were  in  arms. 
They  found  him  at  Fetteresso,  discomposed  with  the 
ague, — a  bad  disorder  to  bring  to  a  field  of  battle. 
The  deputation  was  received  with  the  courtesy  and  marks 
q(  favour  which  could  not  be  refiised,  although  their 
news  scarce  deserved  a  wekx)me*  While  the  episcopal 
clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen  congratulated  them- 
selves-and  James  on  the  arrival  of  a  Prince,  trained  like 
Moses,  Josepht  and  David,  in  the  school  of  adversity,  his 
General  had  to  apprise  his  Sovereign  of  the  cold  tidings^, 
that  his  education  in  that  severe  academy  bad  not  yet 
ended.  The  Chevalier  de  St.  George  now  for  the  first 
time  received  the  melancholy  intelligence,  that  for  a 
month  before  his  arrival  it  had  been  determined  to  i^bao- 
don  Perth,  which  had  hitherto  been  their  head-quarters, 
and  that,  as  soon  as  the  enemy  began  to  advance,  they 
would  be  under  the  necessity  of  retreating  into  ib»  wUd 
Highlands. 
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Tniis  was  a  reception  very  diflbrent  from  what  the 
Prince  anticipated.  Some  hopes  were  still  entertained, 
that  the  news  of  the  Chevalier's  actual  arrival  might  put 
new  life  into  their  sinking  cause,  bring  back  the  friends 
who  had  left  their  standard,  and  encourage  new  ones  to 
repair  thither,  and  the  experiment  was  judged  worth 
trying.  For  giving  the  greater  effect  to  his  presence, 
he  appeared  in  royal  state  as  he  passed  through  Brechin 
and  Dundee,  and  entered  Perth  itself  with  an  aflfecta^ 
tion  of  iVlajesty. 

James  proceeded  to  name  a  Privy  Council,  to  whom 
be  made  a  speech,  which  had  little  m  it  that  was  encour- 
aging to  his  followers.  In  spite  of  a  forced  air  of  hope 
and  confidence,  it  was  too  obvious  that  the  language  of 
the  Prince  w^  rather  that  of  despair.  There  was  no 
rational  expectation  of  assistance  in  men,  money,  or  arms, 
from  abroad,  nor  did  his  speech  hold  out  any  sucli.  He 
was  come  to  Scotland,  he  said,  merely  that  those  who 
did  not  choose  to  discharge  their  own  duty,  might  not 
have  it  in  their  power  to  make  his  absence  an  apology  ; 
and  the  ominous-  words  escaped  him,  ^'  that  for  him  it 
was  no  new  thing  to  be  unfortunate,  since  his  whole  life, 
from  his  cradle,  had  been  a  constant  series  of  misfortune, 
and  he  was  prepared  if  it  so  pleased  God,  to  suffer  the 
extent  of  the  threats  which  his  enemies  threw  out  against 
him."  These  were  not  encouraging  words,  but  they 
were  the  real  sentiments  of  a  spirit  broken  with,  dis- 
appointment. The  Grand  Council,  to  whom  this  royal 
speech  was  addressed,  answered  it  by  a  declaration  o[ 
their  purpose  of  fighting  the  Duke  of  Argyle  ;  and  it  is 
incredible  how  popular  this  determination  was  in  the 
army,  though  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  their  original 
numbers.  The  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  the  Cheva« 
lier  de  St.  George  was  communicated  to  Seaforth,  Lord 
Huntly,  and  other  persons  of  consequence  who  had  for- 
merly joined  his  standard,  but  they  took  no  notice  of  his 
sunmions  to  return  thither.  He  continued,  notwith- 
standing, to  act  the  Sovereign.  Six  proclamations  wero 
18     vot*.  I. 
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issued  in  the  name  of  James  the  Eighth  of  Soodand  and 
Third  of  England  :  The  first  appointed  a  general  thanks- 
giving for  his  safe  arrival  in  the  British  kingdoms — ^a  sec- 
ond, commanded  prayers  to  be  ofiered  up  for  him  in  all 
chnrches — a  third,  enjoined  the  currency  of  foreign  coins 
-—a  fourth,  directed  the  summoning  together  the  Scot- 
tish Convention  of  Estates — a  fifth,  commanded  all  the 
fencible  men  to  join  his  standard — ^and  a  sixth,  appointed 
the  23d  of  January  for  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation. 
A  letter  fix)m  the  Earl  of  Mar  was  also  published  respect- 
ing the  King,  as  he  is  called,  in  wliich,  with  no  happy 
selection  of  phrase,  he  is  termed  the^ne^^  gentleman  in 
person  and  manners,  with  the  finest  parts  and  capacity 
for  business,  and  the  finest  writer  whom  Lord  Mar  ever 
saw  ;  in  a  word,  every  way  fitted  to  make  the  Scots  a 
happy  people  were  his  subjects  worthy  of  him. 

But  with  these  flattering  annunciations  came  ^rth  one 
of  a  diflferent  character.  The  village  of  Auchterarder, 
and  other  hamlets  lying  between  Stirling  and  Perth,  with 
the  houses,  com,  and  forage,  were  ordered  by  James's 
edict  to  be  destroyed,  lest  they  should  lafibrd  quarters  to 
the  enemy  in  their  advance.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  town  above  named  and  several  villages  were  burned 
to  the  ground,  while  their  inhabitants,  with  old  men  and 
women,  children  and  infirm  persons,  were  driven  fix)m 
their  houses  in  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  hardest  win- 
ters which  had  for  a  long  time  been  experienced  even  in 
these  cold  regions.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  alarm  attending  this  violent  measure  greatly 
overbalanced  any  hopes  of  better  times,  excited  by  the 
flourishing  proclamations  of  the  newly  arrived  candidate 
for  royalty. 

While  the  insurgents  at  Perth  were  trying  the  efifect 
of  adulatory  proclamations,  active  measures  of  a  very 
different  kind  were  in  progress.  The  Duke  of  Argyle 
had  been  in  Stirling  since  the  battle  of  12th  of  November, 
collecting  gradually  the  means  of  totally  extinguishing 
the  rebellion.  His  secret  wish  probably  was  that  it  might 
be  ended  without  farther  bloodshed  of  his  misguided 
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countrymen,  by  dissolving  of  Itself.  But  the  want  of  m 
battering  train,  and  the  extreme  severity  of  the  weather, 
served  as  excuses  for  refi-aining  jQrom  active  operations. 
The  Duke,  however,  seems  to  have  been  suspected  by 
government  of  being  tardy  in  his  operations ;  and  per- 
haps of  having  entertained  some  idea  of  extending  his 
own  power  and  interest  in  Scotland,  by  treating  the  rebels 
with  clemency,  and  allowing  them  time  for  submissioa. 
This  was  the  rather  believed,  as  Argyle  had  been  the 
ardent  opponent  of  Marlborough,  now  Captain-General, 
and  could  not  hope  that  his  measures  would  be  favoura* 
bly  judged  by  a  pohtical  and  personal  enemy.  The  in-* 
tercession  of  a  part  of  the  English  ministry,  who  declared 
against  the  impeachment  of  the  rebel  lords,  had  been 
punished  with  the  loss  of  their  places ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  services  he  had  performed,  in  arresting  with 
tliree  thousand  men  the  progress  of  four  times  that  num- 
ber. Argyle's  slow  and  temporizing  measures  subjected 
him  to  a  shade  of  malevolent  suspicion,  which  his  mes- 
sage to  government,  through  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe, 
reconmnending  an  amnesty,  perhaps  tended  to  increase. 

Yet  he  had»  not  neglected  any  opportunity  to  narrow 
the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  rebels,  or  to  pre- 
pare for  their  final  suppression.  The  EngUsh  ships  of 
war  m  the  Frith,  acting  under  the  Duke's  orders,  had 
driven  Mar's  forces  from  the  castle  of  Burntisland,  and 
tlie  royal  troops  had  established  themselves  throughout  a 
great  part  of  Fifeshire,  formerly  held  exclusively  by  the 
rebel  army. 

The  Dutch  auxiliaries  now,  however,  began  to  join 
the  camp  at  Stirling ;  and  as  the  artillery  designed  for 
the  siege  of  Perth  lay  wind-bound  in  the  Thames,  a  field- 
train  was  sent  fit)m  Berwick  to  Stirling,  that  no  farther 
time  might  be  lost.  General  Cadogan  also,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Marlborough,  was  despatched  from  London  to 
press  the  most  active  operations  ;  and  Argyle,  if  he  had 
hitherto  used  any  delay,  in  pity  to  the  insurgents,  was 
now  forced  on  the  most  energetic  measures. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  the  advance  fifom  Stiriing 
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and  the  march  on  Perth  were  commenced,  though  the 
late  hard  frost,  followed  by  a  great  fall  of  snow,  rendered 
the  operations  of  the  army  slow  and  difficult.  On  the 
last  day  of  January  the  troops .  of  Argyle  crossed  the 
Eame  without  opposition,  and  advanced  to  TuUibardine, 
wjtbin  eight  miles  of  Perth. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  was  confusion  at  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  rebek.  The  Chevalier  de  St.  George  bad 
expressed  the  greatest  desire  to  see  the  little  kings,  as 
he  called  the  Highland  chie&,  and  their  clans ;  but, 
though  professing  to  admu^  their  singular  dress  and  mar- 
tial appearance,  be  was  astonbhed  to  perceive  their  num- 
ber so  greJSitly  inferior  to  what  he  had  been  led  to  ex- 
pect, and  expressed  an  apprehension  that  he  had  been 
deceived  and  betrayed.  Nor  did  the  appearance  of  this 
Prince  excite  much  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  bis  follow- 
ers. His  person  was  tall  and  thin  ;  his  look  and  eye  de- 
jected by  his  late  bodily  illness ;  and  his  whole  bearing 
lacking  the  animation  and  fire  which  ought  to  character- 
ise the  leader  of  an  adventurous,  or  rather  desperate 
cause.  He  was  slow  of  speech  and  difficult  of  access, 
and  seemed  little  interested  in  reviews  of  his  men,  or 
martial  displays  of  any  kind.  The  Highlanders,  struck 
with  his  resemblance  to  an  automaton,  asked  if  he  could 
speak ;  and  there  was  a  general  disappomtment,  arising 
rather,  perhaps,  from  the  state  of  anxiety  and  depression 
in  which  they  saw  him,  than  fropn  any  natural  want  of 
courage  m  the  unhappy  Prince  himself.  His  extreme 
attachment  to  the  Catholic  religion,  also  reminded  such 
of  bis  adherents  as  acknowledged  the  reformed  church, 
of  the  family  bigotry  on  account  of  which  his  father  had 
lost  his  kingdom ;  and  they  were  much  disappointed  at 
bis  teiiisal  to  join  in  their  prayers  and  acts  of  worship, 
and  at  the  formal  precision  with  which  he  adhered  to  his 
Popish  devotions. 

Yet  the  Highlanders,  though  few  in  numbers,  still 
looked  forward  with  the  utmost  spirit,  and  something  ap- 
proaching to  delight,  to  the  desperate  conffict  which  they 
conceived  to  be  just  approaching ;  and  when,  on  the 
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98th  of  Januaiy,  they  learndd  that  Argyle  was  actnalljT 
on  his  march  towards  Perth,  U  seemed  rather  to  announcer 
a  jubilee  than  a  battle  with  fearful  odds.  The  cbiefii 
unbraced,  drank  to  each  other,  and  to  the  good  day 
which  was  drawing  near ;  the  pipes  {dayed,  and  the  men 
prepared  for  action  with  that  air  of  dacrity  which  a  war*, 
like  people  express  at  the  approach  of  battle. 

When,  however,  a  rumour,  first  slowly  whispered,  then 
rapidly  spreading  among  the  clans,  informed  tbem,  that 
notwithstanding  alt  ^  preparations  in  which  they  had 
been  engaged,  it  was  the  Qeneral's  purpose  to  retire  be*- 
fore  the  enemy  without  fighting,  the  grief  and  indignation 
of  these  men,  taught  to  think  so  highly  of  their  ances- 
tors' jNTOwess,  and  feeling  no  inferiority  in  themselves,  rose 
to  a  formidable  pitch  lof  fury,  and  they  assailed  their 
principal  officers  in  the  streets  with  every  species  of  re* 
proach.  "  What  can  we  do  ?"  was  the  lielpless  answer 
of  one  of  these  gentlemen,  a  confidant  of  Mar.  "  Do  ?" 
answered  an  mdignant  Highlander ;  ^'  Let  us  do  that' 
which  we  were  called  to  arms  for,  which  certainly  was 
not  to  nm  away.  Why  did  the  King  come  hither  ? — 
was  it  to  see  his  subjects  butchered  like  dogs,  without 
striking  a  blow  for  their  lives  and  honour  ? — ^"  When  the 
safety  of  tlie  king's  person  was  urged  as  a  reason  for  re* 
treat,  they  answered — ^^  Trust  his  safety  to  us  ;  and  if 
he  is  willing  to  die  like  a  prince,  he  shall  see  there  are 
ten  thousand  men  in  Scotland  willing  to  die  with  him." 

Such  were  the  general  exclamations  without  doors, 
and  those  in  the  councils  of  the  Chevalier  were  equally  > 
vblent.  Many  military  men  of  skill  gave  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  though  Perth  was  an  open  town,  yet  it  was 
so  far  a  safe  post,  that  an  army  could  not,  by  a  coup-de- 
maiuy  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  a  garrison  determined 
on  its  defence.  The  severity  of  the  snow-storm,  and  of 
the  frost,  precluded  the  opening  of  breaches  ;  the  coun- 
try around  Perth  was  laid  desolate ;  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle's  army  consisted  in  a  great  measure  of  Englishmen  - 
and  foreigners,  unaccustomed  to  the  severe  climate  of 
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Seotknd ;  and  vague  hopes  were  exjnressedy  tbat^  if  the 
General  of  Govemmeot  should  press  an  attack  upon  the 
town,  he  might  receive  such  a  check  as  would  restore 
the  balance  between  the  parties.  To  this  it  was  repUedy 
that  not  only  the  superiority  of  numbers,  and  the  advan* 
tage  of  discipliifie,  were  on  the  side  of  the  royal  army, 
but  that  the  garrison  at  Perth  was  destitute  of  the  neces- 
sary provisions  and  ammunitio/i ;  and  that  the  Duke  of 
Argy  le  had  men  enough  at  once  to  form  the  blockade  of 
that  town,'  and  take  possession  of  Dundee,  Aberdeen, 
and  all  the  counties  to  the  northward  of  the  Tay,  which 
they  lately  occupied ;  while  the  Chevalier,  cooped  up 
in  Perth,  might  i>e  permitted  for  some  time  to  see  all  the 
surrounding  country  in  his  enemy's  possession,  until  it 
would  finally  become  impossible  for  him  to  escape.  In 
the  end  it  was  resolved  in  the  councils  of  the  Chevalier 
de  St.  George,  that  to  attempt  the  defence  of  Perth 
would  be  an  act  of  desperate  chivalry.  To  reconcile  the 
body  of  the  army  to  the  retreat,  reports  were  spread  that 
they  were  to  make  a  halt  at  Aberdeen,  there  fo  be  joined 
by  a  considerable  body  of  troops  which  were  expected 
to  arrive  from  abroad,  and  advance  again  southwards 
under  better  auspices.  But  it  was  secretly  understood 
that  the  purpose  was  to  desert  the  enterprise,  to  which 
the  contrivers  might  apply  the  lines  of  the  poet — 

'^  In  an  ill  hour  did  we  these  Arms  commence, 
Fondly  brou|;hl  here,  and  foolishly  sent  hence." 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

Retreat  of  the  Jacobite  Army  from  Perth — Eeeape  of 
lib  Chevalier  and  the  Earl  of  Mar  on  board  a  Vt$' 
eel  at  Montroee — Disperwion  of  the  Jacobite  Jtrmy*-^ 
Ineapaciiy  of  Mar  as  a  General — Argyle^e  Arrival 
in  Londony  and  Reception  at  Court — he  it  deprived 
of  4tll  hit  Employmentt — Camtet  of  thit  Act  of  In^ 
gratitude  on  the  part  cf  the  Engluh  'Government"-^ 
Trial  of  the  Jacobite  Pritonert,  at  CarUtle-^DiB^ 
arming  of  the  HtgUandert-^Sale  of  Forfeited  Et^ 
tatet — Plan  of  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden  fir  Restore 
ing  the  Steufarts — Expedition  fitted  out  by  Cardinci 
Alberoni  for  the  same  purpose — Battle  of  Glenshid 
•*— <Ae  Enterprise  abandoned. 

Whatever  reports  were  spread  among  the  soidien, 
the  prindpal  leaders  had  determined  to  commenee  a  re* 
treat,  at  the  head  of  a  discontented  army,  degraded  in 
thmr  own  opinion,  distrustful  of  their  officers,  and  ca« 
paUe,  should  these  suspicions  ripen  into  a  &  of  fury, 
of  carrying  off  both  King  and  General  into  the  High- 
lands, and  there  waging  an  irregular  war  after  their  oVm 
manner. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  an  alarm  was  given  m  Perth 
of  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  approach ;  and  it  is  remarka- 
ble, that,  although  in  the  confusion,  the  general  officers^ 
had  issued  no  orders  what  measures  were  to  be  taken  in 
case  of  this  probable  event,  yet  the  clans  themselves, 
with  intuitive  sagacity,  took  the  strongest  posts  for  check- 
ing any  attack  ;  and,  notwithstanding  a  momentary  dis- 
ixtdcTf  were  heard  to  cheer  each  other  with  the  expression, 
^they  should  do  well  enough."  Tlie  unhappy  Prince 
himself  was  far  fiom  displaying  the  spirit  of  his  partisans. 
He  was  observed  to  look  dejected,  and  to  shed  tears',  and 
heard  to  say,  tfiat  instead  of  bringing  him  to  a  crown, 
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they  had  led  huti  to  his  grave.  **  Weeping,"  said  Prince 
Eugene,  when  he  heard  this  incident,  '^  is  not  the  way  to 
conquer  kingdoms." 

The  retreat  commenced  und^  all  these  various  feel- 
ings. On  the  30th  of  January,  the  anniversary  of  Charies 
the  First's  decapitation,  and  ominous  therefere  to  his 
grandson,  the  Highland  array  filed  off  upon  the  ice,  which 
then  covered  the  Tay,  though  a  rapid  and  deep  stream. 
The  town  \vas  shortly  afterwards  taken  possession  of  hy 
a  body  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle^s  dragoons;  but  the 
weather  was  so  severe,  and  the  niarch  of  the  rebels  so 
regular,  that  it  was  impossible  to  push  forward  any  van- 
guard of  strength  sufficient  to  annoy  their  retreat. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  rebels  at  the  seaport  of  Mon- 
trose, a  rumour  iarose  among  the  Highlanders,  that  the 
King,  as  he  was  termed,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  some  of 
dieir  other  principal  leaders,  were  about  to  abandon  them, 
and  take  their  flight  by  sea.  To  pacify  the  tfoops,  or- 
ders were  given  to  continue*  the  route  towards  Aberideen  ; 
the  equipage  and  horses  df  the  Chevalier  de  St.  Geatge 
were  brought  out  before  the  gate  of  his  lodgings,  and  his 
guards  were  mounted  as  if  to  proceed  on  the  journey. 
But  before  the  hour  appointed  for  the  march,  James  left 
his  apartments  privately  for  those  of  the  Eaii  of  Mar, 
and  both  took  a  by-road  to  the  water's  edge,  where  a 
boat  waited  to  carry  them  in  safety  on  board  a  small 
vessel  prepared  for  their  reception.  The  safety  of  these 
two  personages  being  assured,  boats  were  sent  to  bring 
off  Lord  Drummond,  and  a  few  other  gentlemen,  most 
of  them  belonging  to  the  Clievalier's  household;  and 
thus  the  son  of  James  II.  once  more  retreated  from  the 
shores  of  his  native  country,  which,  on  this  last  occa- 
suon,  he  seemed  to  have  visited  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  bring  away  his  General  in  safety. 

General  Grordon  performed  the  melancholy  and  irk- 
some duty  of  leading  to  Aberdeen  the  disheartened  re- 
mains of  the  Highland  army,  in  which  the  Lord  Maris- 
chal  lent  him  assistance,*  and  brought  up  the  rear.  It  is 
probable,  that  the  rage  of  the  men^  oq  fipding  themselves 
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deserted^  might  have  shown  itself  in  some  ads  of  via* 
,  lence  and  insubordination  ;  but  the  approach  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyle's  forces,  which  menaced  them  in  different  col- 
umns, prevented  this  catastrophe.  A  sealed  letter,  to  be 
opened  at  Aberdeen,  contained'  the  secret  orders  of  the 
Chevalier  for  General  Gordon  and  hb  army.  When 
opened,  it  was  found  to  contain  thaiiks  for  their  faithful 
services  ;  an  intimation,  that  disappdntments  had  obliged 
ham  to  retire  abroad  ;  and  a  full  permission  to  hb  adher- 
ents either  to  remain  in  a  body  and  treat  with  the  ene- 
my, or  disperse,  as  should  best  appear  to  suit  the  exi- 
gency of  the  time.  The  soldiers  were  at  the  same  time 
apprised  that  they  would  cease  to  receive  pay. 

A  general  burst  of  grief  and  indignation  attended  these 
communications.  Many  of  the  insurgents  threw  down 
their  arms  in  despair,  exclaiming,  that  they  had  been  de- 
serted and  betrayed,  and  were  now  left  without  either 
king  or  general.  The  clans  broke  up  into  different 
bodies,  and  marched  to  the  mountains,  where  they  dls- 
persedy  each  to  its  own  hereditary  glen.  The  gentlemen 
and  Lowhnders  who  had  been  engaged,  either  skulked 
among  the  mountains,  or  gained  the  more  northerly  shires 
of  the  country,  where  vessels  sent  from  France  to  re- 
c^ve  them,  carried  a  great  part  of  them  to  the  continent. 
Thus  ended  the  Rebellion  of  1715,  without  even  the 
usual  sad  eclat  of  a  defeat.  It  proved  fatal  to  many  an- 
cient and  illustrious  families  in  Scotland,  and  appears  to 
have  been  an  undertaking  too  weighty  for  the  talents  of 
tbe  person  whom  chance,  or  his  own  presumption,  placed 
at  the  head  of  it.  It  would  be  unjust  to  the  memory  of 
the  unfortunate  Mar,  not  to  acquit  him  of  cowardice  or 
tieachery,  but  his  genius  lay  for  the  intrigues  of  a  court, 
not  the  labours  of  a  campaign.  He  seems  to  have  fully 
^ared  the  chimerical  hopes  which  he  inspired  amongst 
his  Iblkywers,  and  to  have  relied  upon  the  foreign  assist-* 
ance  which  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans  wanted  both 
^  power  and  incUnation  to  afford.  He  believed,  also,  the 
kingdom  was  so  ripe  for  rebellicHi,  that  nothing  was  ne- 
cessary save  to  kiodle  a  spark  in  order  to  produce  a  gen- 
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eral  conflagration.  In  a  word,  his  trust  was  reposed  in 
what  is  called  the  chapter  of  accidents.  Before  the 
battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  his  inactivity  seems  to  have  been 
unpardonable,  since  he  sufiered  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  by 
assuming  a  firm  attitude,  to  neutralize^  and  control,  a  force 
of  four  times  his  numbers  ;  but  after  that .  event,  to  caa* 
tinue  the  enterprise  was  insanity,  since  each  moment  he 
lingered  brought  him  nearer  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 
Yet  even  the  Chevalier  was  invited  over  to  share  the 
dangers  and  disgrace  of  an  inevitable  retreat.  In  short, 
the  whole  history  of  the  insurrectioh  shows  that  no  com-* 
Unation  can  be  more  unfortunate  than  that  of  a  bold  un- 
dertaking with  an  irresolute  leader. 

The  Earl  of  Mar  for  several  years  afterwards  man- 
aged  the  state  afSurs  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  Gecnrge,  the 
mock  minister  of  a  mock  cabinet,  until  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1721,  when  he  became  deprived  of  his  master's 
confidence.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  abroad,  and  in 
retirement.  This  unfortunate  Earl  was  a  man  of  fine 
taste ;  and  in  devising  modes  of  improving  Edinburgh^ 
the  capital  of  Scotland,  was  more  fortunate  than  he  bad 
been  in  schemes  for  the  alteration  of  her  government* 
He  gave  the  first  hints  for  several  of  the  modem  improve* 
ments  of  the  city. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  having  taken  the  most  active 
measures  for  extinguishing  the  embers  of  the  rebellion, 
by  dispersing  the  bodies  of  men  who  were  still  in  arms, 
directed  movable  columns  to  traverse  the  Highlands  in 
every  direction,  for  receiving  the  submission  of  such  -as 
were  humbled,  or  exercising  force  on  those  who  might 
resist.  He  arrived  at  Edinburgh  on  the  27th  of  Febni* 
ary,  when  the  magistrates,  who  had  not  forgot  his  bold 
march  to  rescue  the  city  when  menaced  by  Brigadiw 
Macintosh,  entertained  him  with  magnificence.  From 
thence  he  proceeded  to  London,  wliere  be  was  received 
with  distinction  by  George  I. 

And  now  you  are  doubtless  desirous  of  knowing  with 
what  new  honours,  augmented  power,  or  increased  wealth, 
the  King  of  England  rewarded  the  man  whose  genius 
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had  supplied  the  place  of  fourfold  oumbers,  and  who  had 
secured  to  his  Majesty  the  crown  of  one  at  least  of  his 
kingdoms,  at  a  moment  when  it  was  tottering  on  his 
head.  I  will  answer  you  in  a  word.  In  a  very  short 
while  after  the  conelusion  of  the  war,  the  Duke  of  Ar^ 
gyle  wai  deprived  of  all  his  employmenis.  The  cause 
of  this  extraordinary  act  of  court  ingratitude  must  be 
sought  in  the  perscHial  hatred  of  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, in  the  high  spirit  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  which 
rendered  him  a  troublesome  and  unmanageable  member 
of  a  ministerial  cabinet,  and  probably  in  some  apprehen- 
sion  of  this  great  man's  increasing  personal  influence  in 
hb  native  country  of  Scotland,  where  he  was  universally 
respected,  and  beloved  by  many  even  of  the  party  which 
he  had  opposed  in  tlie  field. 

It  is  imagined,  moreover,  that  the  Duke's  disgrace  at 
Court  was,  in  some  degree,  qcmnected  with  a  legislative 
enactment  of  a  very  doubtful  tendency,  which  was  used 
for  the  trial  of  the  rebel  prisoners.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  criminal  proceedings  under  wliich  the 
Preston  prisoners  suflfered.  Those  who  hall  been  taken 
in  arms  at  Sheriflinulr  and  elsewhere  in  Scotland,  ought, 
according  to  the  laws,  both  of  Scotland  and  England,  to 
have  been  tried  in  the  country  where  the  treason  was 
committed.  But  the  English  lawyers  had  in  recollection 
the  proceedings  in  the  year  1707,  when  it  was  impossi- 
Ue  to  obtain  from  Grand  Juries  in  Scotland  the  verdict 
of  a  true  bill,  on  which  the  prisoners  could  be  sent  to^ 
trial.  The  close  connexion,  by  friendship  and  alliance, 
even  of  those  families  which  were  most  opposed  as  Whigs 
and  Tories,  made  the  victorious  party  in  Scotland  unwil- 
ling, to  be  the  means  of  distressing  the  vanquished,  and 
disposed  them  to  aflbrd  a  loop-hole  for  escape,  even  at 
the  expense  of  strict  justice.  To  obviate  the  difficul- 
ties of  conviction,  which  might  have  been  an  encourage- 
ment to  fixture  acts  of  high  treason,  it  was  resolved,  that 
the  Scottish  ojfenders  against  the  treason-laws  should  be 
tried  in  England,  though  the  ofifence  had  been  committed 
m  tbw  own  country.    This  was  no  dopbt  extremely 
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convenient  for  the  prosecution,  but  it  remains  a  questioBi 
where  such  innovations  are  to  stop,  when  a  government 
takes  on  itself  to  alter  the  formal  proceedings  of  law,  in 
order  to  render  the  conviction  of  criminab  more  easy. 
The  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  sat,  notwithstanding, 
at  Carlisle,  and  might  have  been  held  by  the  same  parity 
of  reason  at  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall,  or  in  the  Isles 
of  Scilly.  But  there  was  a  studied  moderation  towards 
the  accused,  wliich  seemed  to  intimate,  that  if  the  pris(»i« 
ers  abstained  irom  challenging  the  irregularity  of  the 
court,  they  would  be  favourably  dealt  with.  Many  were 
set  at  liberty,  and  though  twenty-four  were  tried  and  con- 
demned, not  one  was  ever  brought  to  execution.  It  is 
asserted,  that  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  as  a  Scottish  man, 
and  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Union,  had  in  his  Majesty's 
councils  declared  against  an  innovation  which  seemed  to 
infringe  upon  that  measure,  and  that  the  ofkvkce  thus 
given  contributed  to  the  fall  of  his  power  at  Court. 

Free  pardons  were  Uberally  distnbuted  to  all  who  had 
seceded  from  the  Rebellion,  before  its  final  close.  The 
Highland  chiefs  and  clans  were  in  general  forgiven,  upott 
submission,  and  a  surrender  of  the  arms  of  their  people. 
This  was  with  the*  disaffected  chiefs  a  simulated  transac* 
tion,  no  arms  being  given  up  but  such  as  were  of  no  value, 
while  all  that  were  serviceable  were  concealed  and  care* 
fully  preserved.  The  loyal  clans  on  the  other  hand, 
made  an  absolute  surrender,  and  were  afterwards  fiHmd 
unarmed  when  the  government  desired  their  assistance. 

Meantime  the  principles  of  JacoUtism  continued  to 
ferment  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  were  inflamed 
•  by  the  numerous  exiles,  men  of  rank  and  influence^  who 
were  fugitives  from  Britain  in  consequence .  of  attainder. 
To  check  these,  and  to  intimidate  others,  the  estates  of 
the  attainted  persons  were  declared  forfeited  to  the  crown, 
and  vested  in  trustees,  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public.  The  revemie  of  the  whole,  though  comprising 
that  of  about  forty  families  of  rank  and  consideration, 
did  not  amount  to  £30,000  yearly.  These  forfebed  es* 
tates  were  afterwards  purchased  fitxn  government  by  a 
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great  mercantile  company  in  London^  ori^nally  instituted 
for  supplying  the  city  with  water  by  raising  it  from  the 
Tbaines,  but  which  having  fallen  under  the  management 
of  speculative  persons,  its  funds,  and  the  facilities  vested 
m  it  by  charter,  bad  been  applied  to  very  different  pur* 
poses.  Among  others,  that  of  purchasing  the  forfeited 
estates,  was  one  of  the  boldest,  and,  could  the  company 
have  maintained  their  credit,  would  have  been  one  of  tl^ 
most  lucrative  transactions  ever  entered  into.  But  the  . 
immediate  return  arising  from  this  immense  extent  of 
wood  and  wilderness,  inhabited  by  tenants  who  were  dis* 
posed  to  acknowledge  no  landlords  but  the  heits  of  tlie 
ancient  femilies,  and  lying  in  remote  districts,  where  law 
was  trammelled  by  feudal  pri^leges,  and  affording  little 
protection  to  the  intruders,  was  quite  unequal  to  meet 
the  interest  <^  the  debt  which  that  company  had  ificuiTe#. 
The  purchasers  were,  therefore,  oMiged  to  let  tlie  land 
in  many  cases  to  friends  and  connexions  of  the  forfeited 
proprietors,  through  whom  the  exiled  owners  usually  de*- 
rivad  the  means  of  subsisting  m  the  foreign  land  to  whicli 
their  errors  and  misfortunes  had  driven  them.  The 
affiiirs  ol  theYoA.  Building  Company,  who  bad  fai  this 
*  singular  manner  become  Scottish  proprietors  to  an  im-^ 
mense  extent,  afterwards  became  totally  deranged,  ow- 
mg  to  the  infidelity  and  extravagance  of^  tlieir  managers; 
A^empts  were,  from  time  to  time,  made  to  seH  their 
Seolti^  estates,^  but  very  inefiiciently,  and  at  great  disad*- 
vmitage.  Men  of  capital  showed  an  unwillingness  tb 
purchase  the  forfeited  property  ;  and  in  two  or  three  in* 
stances  the  dispossessed  families  were  able  to  re*purchase 
them  at  low  rates.  But  after  the  middle  of  the  eigliteenth  ' 
century,  when  the  value  of  this  species  of  property  be* 
gan  lo  be  better  understood,  rival  purchasers  came  for- 
ward, without  being  deterred  by  the  scruples  which,  in 
earlier  days,  prevented  men  Crom  bidding  against  the 
beks  of  the  original  possessor.  Every  new  property  as 
exposed  to  sale  brought  a  higher  price,  sometimes  in  a 
ieirfbid  pioportbn,  than  those  wkicb  bad  been  at  first 
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(disposed  of,  and  after  more  tbaa  a  century  of  inscdvcncy, 
the  debts  of  the  bankrupt  company  were  completely  dis- 
charged*  Could  they  have  retsuued  their  landed  proper- 
ty, or,  as  was  onoe  attempted,  could  any  other  persons 
have  been  placed  in  the  company's  right  to  it,  the  emolu- 
.  ment  would  have  been  immense. 

Beibre  proceeding  to  less  bteresting  matter,  I  must 
here  notice  two  plans  originating  abr^d,  which  were 
^  fiwnded  up<Mi  an  expectation  of  again  reviving  in  Scot- 
'  land  the  intestine  war  of  1715.  Two  years  after  that 
busy  period.  Baron  Gorz,  minister  of  Charies  XII.  of 
Sweden,  a  man  whose  politics  were  as  chimerical  as  hb 
master's  schemes  of  conquest,  devised  a  confederacy  for 
^throning  George  I.  and  replacing  on  the  throne  the  heir 
of  the  House  of  Stewart.  His  fiery  master  was  burning 
with  indignation  i^t  George  for  having  possessed  himself 
of  the  towns  of  Breaoen  and  V^eiu  Charles's  anciept 
eaemy,.  the  Caar  Peter,  was  also  disposed  to  countenance 
the  scheme,  end  Cardinal  Albereni,  then  the  allrpower- 
lul  minister  of  the  King  (^  Spain,  affiurded  it  bis  warm 
support.  ,The  plan  was,  that  a  descent  of  tea  thousand 
troops  should  be  effected  in  Scotland,  under  the  com- 
.  mand  of  Charles  XII.  himself,  to  whose  redoubt^  char- 
^acter  for  courage  and  determination  the  success  of  th(B 
,  ^enterprise  was  to  be  entrusted.  It  might  be  amusmg  tp 
consider  the  probable  consequences  which  might  l^ve 
arisen  firom  the  iron4ieaded  Swede  placmg  hin^sdf  at  the 
bead  of  an  army  of  Highland  enthusiasts,  with  couriaige 
es  romantic  as  his  own.  In  fcdlowing  the  speculation,  it 
mght  be  doubted  whether  this  leader  and  his  troops 
would  be  nM>re  endeared  to  each  other  by  a  congenial 
aodadty  of  mind,  or  alienated  by  Charles's  hab^  of 
despotic  authority,  which  the  mountaineers  would  proba- 
bly have  found  themselves  unaUe  to  endure.  But  such 
a  speculation  would  lead  us  far  from  our  proper  path. 
The  conspiracy  was  discovered  by  the  spies  ci*  the  Froncsh 
government,  then  in  strict  alliance  with  Kagland,  and  all 
possibility  of  the  prc^osed  scheme  being  put  into  eseon- 
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Fredericbhall,  in  1718. 

But  ahhough  this  undertaking  had  failed,  the  enter-^ 
prising  Alberoni  continued  to  nourish  hopes  of  being 
able  to  efiect  a-counter-revolution  in  Great  Britain,  by 
the  ^d  of  the  Spanish  forces.  The  Chevalier  de  St. 
George  was  in  1719  invited  to  Madrid,  and  received 
there  with  the  honours  due  to  the  King  of  England. 
Six  thousand  troops,  with  twelve  thousand  stand  charms, 
were  put  on  boaid  of  ten  ships  of  war,  and  the  whcrfe 
armada  was  placed  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Qrmond.  But  all  effiirts  to  assist  the  unhicky  House  of 
Stewart  were  frowned  on  by  fortune  and  the  elemetits. 
The  fleet  was  encountered  by  a  severe  tempest  off  Cape 
f^isterre,  which  drove  them  back  to  Spain,  and  discon- 
certed their  whole  enterprise.  An  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  expedition,  being  two  frigates  from  St.  Sebastian, 
arrived  with  three  hundred  men,  some  arms,  ammttnitkm, 
and  money,  at  their  place  of  destination  in  the  i^aod  oF 
Lewis.  The  exiled  leaders  on  board  were  the  MarqtHd 
of  ToUibardine,  the  Earl  Marisclial,  and  the  Eari  of 
3eaibrtf!. 

We  have  not  had  occasion  to  mention  Seafoi^h  since 
he  separated  from  the  army  of  Mar  at  the  smne  time 
With  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  in  6rder  to  oppose  the  Earl 
of  Sutheriand,  whom  the  success  of  Lovat  at  Inverness 
had  again  brought  into  the  field  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Wlien  the  two  Jacobite  leaders  reached  their 
own  territories,  they  found  the  Earl  of  Sutherland  so 
strong,  and  the  prospects  of  their  own  party  had  assumed 
so  desperato  an  aspect,  that  they  were  induced  to  enter 
bto  an  engagement  with  Sutherland  to  submk  themsetvesr 
to  government.  Huntly  kept  his  promise,  and  never 
again  joined  the  rebels,  for  which  submission  he  received 
a  free  pardon.  But  the  Eari  of  Seaforth  again  assumed 
arms  in  his  island  of  Lewis,  about  the  end  of  February, 
1715-16.  A  detachment  of  regular  troops  was  sent 
against  the  refractory  chief,  commanded  by  Ckdonel  Choi* 
mondely^,  who  reduced  tliose  who  were  in  arms.  *  Sea- 
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fatb  bad  esetped  lo  Fnace,  and  fiom  tbeaee  to  Sfam, 
where  be  bad  resided  Sx  some  timey  aod  was  now,  m 
ni9t  despatcbad  to  bis  native  country^,  witb  a  view  to 
tbe  atsistaoce  §o  powerful  a  chief  could  give  to  the  pro- 
jected inrasioo.  ^ 

On  hb  arrival  at  bis  own  ialand  of  Lewis,  Seaibrth 
speedily  raised  a  few  hundred  Highlanders,  and  crossed 
over  to  Kintail,  with  the  purpose  of  giving  a  new  impulse 
to  tbe  insurrection.  Here  he  made  some  additions  to  bis 
clan  levies  i  but,  ere  be  could  gather  any  considerable 
(brce.  General  Wightman  marched  against  him  with  a 
body  of  regular  troops  iiom  Inverness,  aided  by  tbe 
Mbnros,  Reims,  and  other  loyal  or  whig  clans  of  tbe 
northern  Higlilands. 

Tbey  found  Seaibrth  in  possession  of  a  pass  called 
Stracbells,  near  the  great  valley  of  GlenshieL  A  desul-* 
tory  combat  took  place,  in  which  there  was  much  skir- 
neusbing  and  sharp-shooting,  the  Spaniards  and  Sealbrtb's 
men  keeping  tbe  pass.  George  Monro,  younger  of  Cul- 
Cti^f  engaged  on  tbe  side  of  government,  received  diir* 
big  tbifl  action  a  severe  wound,  by  which  be  was  disabled 
ibr  the  time.  As  the  enemy  continued  to  fire  on  binif 
the  wounded  i^bief  commanded  his  servant,  who  bad 
waited  by  him,  to  retire,  and,  leaving  bun  to  hb  fitte,  to 
acquaint  hb  father  and  friends  that  be  had  died  honour^ 
|d>ly.  The  poor  fellow  burst  into  tears,  and,  asking  hb 
master  bow  he  could  suppose  he  would  forsake  bim  in 
that  condition,  be  spread  himself  over  his  body,  so  as  to 
intercept  tbe  balb  of  the  enemy,  and  actually  received 
several  wounds  designed  for  hb  master.  They  were 
both  rescued  from  the  most  imminent  peril  by  a  sergeant 
of  Culcaim's  company,  who  bad  sworn  an  oath  on  hb 
dirk  thai  be  would  ^ccomplbb  hb  chiefs  deliverance. 

The  battle  was  but  slightly  contested ;  but  tbe  advan- 
tage was  on  tbe  side  of  tbe  MacKenzies,  who  lost  only 
ope  man,  while  the  government  troops  bad  several  killed 
and  wounded.  They  were  compelled  to  retreat  without 
dUlodging  tbe  enemy,  and  to  leave  their  wounded  on  tbe 
^14>  many  of  whom  the.  victors  are  said  to  have  dis- 
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patched  with  their  dirks.  But  tliough  the  lVfticKeiuB»es 
obtained  a  partial  success,  it  was  not  such  as  to  encourage 
perseverance  in  the  undertaking,  especially  as  their  chief, 
hard  Seaforth;  being  badly  wounded,  could  no  longer  di- 
rect their  enterprise,  lliey  determined,  therefore,  to 
disperse  as  soon  t»  night  fell,  the  rather  thi^  sfvenl  of 
their  allies  were  not  disposed  to  renew  the  contest.  One 
dan,  for  example,  had  been  lent  to  Seafcrth  fcr  the  ser- 
vice of  the  day,  under  the  special  pacdon  on  the  part  of 
the  chief,  that  however  the  battle  went,  they  should^  re- 
turn hekte  next  momiiig  ;•  this  ooeasionai  nauMmce  be- 
ing only  regarded  in  the  U^  ofa  neigbboilrly  rrrrwnmir 
dation  to  Lord  Sealbrth. 

The  wounded  Earl,  vnth  Tullibardine  and '  Mansdml, 
escaped  to  the  continent.  The  three  hundred  Spaniards 
next  day  laid  down  their  arms,  aiMl  suite«dered  them- 
sdves  prisoners.  T%e  affirir  of  Gleoahiel  might  be 
called  the  kst  feint  spatfele  of  the  groat  RebeUimi  of 
1715,  whieh  was  fortunately  extinguMied  far  icint  mt 
ibd.  A  vagm  nunour  of  Barf  AhmebalV  hsviag  j!i»- 
Imded  had,  boiwev^,  weB  sigh  eseited  a  nuoriier.t^ 
^  most  zealous  Jacobites  once  twrrlo  take  the  fifU, 
but  it  was  contra£cted  before '  they  mdopted  so  hA 
a  step. 


l^    vot.  I. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Plamfcr  tie  m<>re  ^ectual  Pacificaiiou  and  Lnprove' 
ikent  iff  ike  Highlands^  Bxecuted  under  the  Siwerin^ 
4ewdtnei  of  FtM-Mitrtiud  fVade — Highiund  il^4id$ 
'^^Taw  upon  Ale^-^Oj^iH^iUon  io  it  in  Se^tlatid-^ 
RlotM  at  fttoMgovf'-^keir  Suppre§$ion^^Tke  Brewen 
of  Ediniurgh  refmpe  to  continMe  tke  Brewing  of  Alt 
'  ^^•imt^re  oompMod  btf.  tke  Comrt  af  Ses$ior^  to  re** 
nme  their  Trade — Decay  of  Jo^Miism-^Tke  Por^ 
tooui  Mob. 

• 

\t  migiit- !ireU  faaT«  bean  expected)  tfter  the  ibundap 
tibos  of  the  thraoe  had  baed  so  atakea  by  the  storm  in 
\%\h^  dMit  the  govemmeat  wodd  have  looked  earnestly 
Imo  tbd  causes  wbicli  mnderad  tiie  Hifhiimd  elans  ^ 
tkmgwoas  to  the  pubfic  tnuiquiUity,  «od  ^at  senie  ipeas- 
tires  would  haire  been  tahea  for  pferenlmg  their  ready 
taleur  b^ing:  abased  imo'tbe  means  of  mining  both  theoi^ 
setret  and  others.  Aooordingiy,  the  EogUsh  mioisteiB 
lost  no  time  in  resorting  to  the  more  forcible  and  obvioqa 
means  of  military  subjugation,  which  necessarily  are,  and 
must  be,  the  most  immediate  remedy  in  such  a  case, 
though  far  from  being  the  most  eflectunl  m.lhe  kx^  run. 
The  law  for  disarming  the  Highlanders,  although  in  many 
cases  evaded,  had  yet  been  so  generally  enforced  as  to 
occasion  general  complaints  of  robbery  by  bands  of  armed 
men,  which  the  country  ^had  no  means  of  resisting. 
Those  complaints  were  not  without  foundation  ;  but  they 
were  greatly  exaggerated  by  Simon  Fraser,  now  called 
Lord  Lovat,  and  others,  who  were  desirous  to  obtain 
arms  fcnr  their  vassak,  that  they  might  serve  purposes  of 
their  own. 

Accordingly,  in  1724,  a  warrant  under  the  sign  manual 
was  granted  to  Field-Marshal  Wade,  an  officer  of  sldU 
and  experience,  with  instructions  narrowly  to  inspect  and 


\. 
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teport  ufkxi  the  state  of  the  Higblands ;  the  host  meat* 
ufes  for* enforcing  the  ia\i*s  and  protecting  the  defence* 
less ;  the  niodes  of  communication  which  might  be 
opesed  through  the  couptiy  ;  and  whatever  other  reme* 
d^  miglit  conduce  to  the  quiet  of  a  district  so  long  dis- 
tmoled.  In  1725,  a  new  sign  manual  was  issued  to  the 
sime  officer  for  the  same  purpose.  In  consequence  of 
the  Marsiial's  report,  various  impoftaat  measures  wece 
^IpQii*  The  clan  of  the  MacRenzies  bad  for  years  re^ 
bsfed  to  account  for  the  rents  on  Seaforth's  forfeited  es-» 
tate  to  the  coUecior  noeajoated  by  goveroment,  and  bad 
p^  tbetti  to  a  &ctor  appobled  among9t  themselves,  who 
cMveyed  them  Opeaty  to.  the  exiled  Eari.  This  state 
0f  tUngs  tvms  now  stopped*  and  ^e  clan  compelled  to 
submit  and  give  up  their  arms,  the  govemmeoC  liberally 
gianiitig  them  an  indulgeooe  and  remission  (ac  such  ar* 
reacs  as  they  had  transmitted  to  Seafortb  in  their  obsti-* 
aale  fidelity  lo  bm.  Other  clans  submitted,  and  m^lde 
alfetst  itn  e^ieitttble  surrender  of  their  arms,  .although 
wmfjoi  tlie  molt  aervicesdile  were  retained  by  the  clans 
wUcb  i^ra^  hostile^  to  government.  An  Mtmed,  vessel 
was  stationed  on  Loehaissa,  to  contmand  the  i^oresof 
that  extei»ive  lake.  BaniadEs  were  rebuilt  in  some 
places,  founcbd  anew  in  others,  and  filled  with  regufaur 
aoIditoR. 

AJtiotlier  metasure  of  very  dubtous  utility,  which  bad 
been  resorted  to  by  King  William  and  disused  by  Gieorge 
L,  was  now  again  bad  recourse  to.  ~  This  was  ihe  estab* 
lishment  of  independent  companies  to  secure  the  peaee 
of  the  HigUaiHis,  and  suppress  the  gangs  of  thieves  who 
carried  oIlso  bold  a  trade  of  depredbtion.  These  com* 
panies,  odnsistiag  of  Highhnders,  dressed  and  armed  ia 
their  own  peouUar  manner,  were  {daced  under  the  com'» 
mond  of  men  well  afiecled  to  government^  or  supposed 
to  be  so,  and  having  a  gceat  interest  in  tbe  Highlands 
ft  was  tridky  said,  that  such  a  militia,  knowing  tbe  km* 
goi^  and  manners  of  ibe  country,  could  do  more  tium 
ten  times  A%  nun^r  of  regular  troops  to  put  n  stop  to 
•ofabery.     Bol  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  been  found  by 
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experience,  tliat  the  privates  in  such  corps,  often,' from 
clanship  or  other  motives,  connived  at  the  thefts,  or  coixh- 
pounded  for  them  with  the  delinquents*  Hieir  officero 
were  accused  of  imposiBg  upon  govemment  by  ftihe 
musters  ;  and  above  all,  the  doubtful  fidth  even  <^  those 
chiefs  who  ipade  the  strongest  show  of  aflbction  to  gov^ 
emment,  rendered  the  re-establisfcment  of  Black  sol* 
diers,  as  they  were  called,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
regular  troops,  who  wore  the  red  national  uniform,  a 
measure  of  precarious  pdicy.  It  was  resorted  to,  bow- 
ever,  and  six  companies  were  rased  on  thb  principte. 

Marshal  Wade  bad  also  the  power  of  receiving  suIh 
mission  and  granthig  protections  to  outlaws  or  otbers  ex- 
posed to  punishment  for  the  late  rebeHioa,  and  recrived 
many  of  them  into  the  Khig*s  peace  according.  He 
granted,  besides,  licenses  to  drovers,  foresters,  dealers  ki 
cattle,  and  c^ers  engaged  in  such  traffic,  empowering 
them  to  carry  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  persons  and 
property.  In  all  hi5  proceedings  towards  the  HigUaed* 
ers,  there  may  be  distinguisbea  a  general  air  of  homuity 
and  good  sense,  which  rendered  Imn  a  pcqialar  ohaAoteffi 
even  vdiile  engaged  in  exeeotiiig  orders  which  they 
loolced  upon  with  the  utmost  degree  of  jeakusy  and  siuh 
picion. 

The  Jacobite  partisans,  in  the  meanwhile,  partly  hf 
letters  from  abroad,  partly  by  agents  of  ability  who  tra- 
versed the  country  on  purpose,  did  all  in  their  power  to 
thwart  and  interrupt  the  measures  vriiich  were  xAmu  to 
reduce  the  Highlands  to  a  state  of  peaeefiil  euhiTatiQa. 
Hie  act  for  ^Nsarmmg  the  body  of  the  people  tliey  rep* 
resented  in  the  most  odious  colours,  though,  indeed,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  aggravate  the  feelings  of  shame  «Mi 
"dishonour  in  which  a  free  people  must  always  iadolge  at 
l^eing  deprived  of  the  means  of  sdf-defenoe.  ^d  ibe 
practical  doctrine  was  not  new  to  them,  that  if  the  par* 
ties  concerned  eouM  evade  tUs  attempt  to  deprive  tbea 
of  their  natural  right  and.  lawfol  prc^rty,  either  by  aa 
^usoiy  surrender,  or  by  such  professioiis  as  m^ht  induee 
the  government  to  leave  them  ia  poeses^n  of  their 
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weapons,  whether  under  Uoease,  or  as  roembeirs  of  the 
independent  companies,  it  would  be  no  dishonour  in  op- 
pressed men  meeting  force  by  craft,  and  eluding  the  un- 
just and  unreasonable  demands  which  they  wanted  meana 
openly  to  resist.  Much  of  the  quiet  obtained  by  ]tfar« 
sfaal  Wade's  measures  was  apparent  only  $  and  while  he 
boasts  that  the  Highlanders,  instead  of  going  armed  with 
guns,  swords,  dirks,  and  pistols,  now  travelled  to  church* 
es,  markets,  and  fairs  with  only  a  staff  in  their  luinds,* 
the  veteran  General  was  ignorant  how  many  thousand 
weapons,  landed  from  the  Spanish  frigates  in  1719,  or 
mherwise  introduced  into  the  country,  lay  in  caverns  and 
other  places  of  concealment,  ready  6x  use  when  occa? 
sion  should  offer. 

But  the  ,glgantic  part  of  Marshal  Wade's  task,  and 
that  which  he  executed  with  the  most  complete  success, 
was  the  establishment  <^  military  roads  thipugh  the  rug;* 
ged  and  desdate  regions  of  the  north,  insuring  the  free 
passage  of  regular  troops  in  a  country,  of  which  it  might 
nave  been  said,  while  in  it^  natural  state,  that  every 
mountain  was  a  natural  fortress,  every  valley  a  defensi* 
ble  pass.  The  roads,  as  they  were  termed,  through  the 
Higlilands,  bad  been  hitherto  niere  tracks,  made  by  the 
feet  of  men  add  the  cattle  which  tliey  drove  before  them,  in- 
'  temipted  by  rocks,  morasses,  torrents,  and  all  the  features 
of  an  inaccessible  country,  where  a  strange^:,  even  unop* 
posed,  might  have  despured  of  making  his  solitary  way, 
but  where  the  passage  of  9,  regular  body  of  troops,  with 
cavalry,  ardllexy,  and  baggage,  was  altogether  impossi- 
ble. These  rugged  paths,  bv  the  labours  of  the  soldiers 
employed  under  Field-Marshal  Wade,^  were,  by  an  ex- 
traordinary exertion  of  skill  and  labour,  converted  into 
excellent  roads  of  great  breadtli,  and  sound  formation, 
which  have  ever  since  his  time  afforded  a  free  and  open 
communication  through  all  parts  of  the  Scottish  High- 
lands* 

Two  of  these  highways  enter  among  the  bills  from  the 
low  country,  the  one  at  Crieff,  near  Stifling,  the  other  at 
Punkeld|  not  very  far  from  Perth.  ,  Penetrating  around 
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the  iMuntains  lh>ra  -diffcFent  quarters,  these  two  branches 
unite  Bt  Dalnacardoch*  From  tl>ence  a  single  Ime  leads 
to  Dahvhiimy,  where  it  again  divides  into  two.  One 
road  runs  north-west  through  Grarvieraore,  and  over  the 
tremendous  pass  of  Conryarick,  to  a  new  fort  raised  by 
Marshal  Wade,  called  Fort  Augustus.  The  second  Fine 
extends  from  Dalnacardoch  north  to  the  barracks  of 
Ruthven,  in  Lochaber,  and  thence  to  Inverness.  From 
that  town  it  proceeds  ahnost  due  westward  across  the 
idand,  connecting  Fort  Augustus  above-mentioned,  with 
Inverness,  and  sa  proceeding  to  Fort  William,  in  Locha- 
ber, traversing  the  country  inhalnted  by  the  Camerons, 
the  IMacDonsdds  of  Glengarry,  and  other  elans  judged  to 
be  the  worst  affected  to  the  reigning  family. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Highknders  of  that 
period  saw  with  indifierence  the  defensive  character  of 
their  country  destroyed,  and  the  dusky  wildernesses, 
winch  had  defied  the  approach  of  the  Romans,  rendered 
accessible  in  almost  every  direction  to  the  regular  troops 
of  the  government.  We^can  suppose  that  it  affected 
them  as  the  dismantling  of  some  impregnable  citadel 
might  do  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  which  it  pro- 
tected, and  that  the  pang  which  they  experienced  at  see- 
ing their  glens  exposed  to  a  hostile,  or  at  least  a  stranger 
force,  was  similar  to  that  which  they  felt  at  the  reagna- 
tion  of  the  weapons  of  their  fathers.  But  those  feelings 
and  circumstances  have  passed  away,  and  the  Highland 
military  roads  will  continue  an  inestimable  advantage  to 
the  countries  which  they  traverse,  although  no  longer  re- 
quiring them  to  check  apprehended  insurrection,  and  will 
long  exhibit  a  public  monument  of  skill  and  patience^ 
not  unworthy  of  the  ancient  Romans.  Upon  the  Roman 
jwinciple,  also,  the  regular  soldiers  were  employed  in  this 
laborious  work,  and  reconciled  to  tl>e  task  by  some  trifling 
addition  of  pay  ;  an  experiment  which  succeeded  so  welt 
as  to  excite  some  surprise  that  public  works  have  not 
been  more  frequently  executed  by  similar  means. 

Other  measures  of  the  most  laudable  chaMcter  were 
resorted  to  by  the  government  and  their  friends,  for  the 
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ifDj^vement  of  the  Highlands  ^  but  as  ihey  were  of  a 
description  not  qualified  *o  produce  ameliorating  eficctS| 
save  after  a  length  of  tipne,  they  were  but  carelessly 
urged.  They  related  to  the  education  of  this  wild  popu- 
latioBi  and  the*  care  necessary  to  train  the  rising  genera- 
tion in  moral  and  reUgious  principles  ^  but  the  Act  of 
Parliament  framed  ibr  this  end,  proved  in  a  great  measure 
ino&ctual.  Those  exertions,  which  ought  to  have  been 
national,  were  io  some  degree  supplied  by  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  Knowledge  in  the  High- 
lands and  Isles,  who,  by  founding  chapels  and  schools  in 
difierent  places,  did  more  for  enlightening  the  people  of 
that  country^  than  had  been  achieved  by  any  prince  who 
bad  yet  reigned  in  or  over  Scotland. 

White  Marslial  Wade  was  em[iioyed  in  pacifying  the 
flighlands,  and  rendering  them  accessible  to  military 
forces,  a  subject  of  discontent  broke  out  in  the  Lowlands 
wbicb  threatened  serious  consequences.  The  government 
bad  now  become  desirous  to  make  the  incofne  of  Scotland 
a  source  of  revenue  to  the  general  exchequer,  as  hith- 
erto it  had  been  foimd  scarcely  adequate  to  maintain  i\m 
public  institutions  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  pay  and  sup- 
port the  troops  which  it  was  necessary  to  quarter  tberis 
for  the  genend  tranquillity.  Now  a  surplus  of  revenue 
was  de^rable,  and  the  Jacobites  invidiously  reported  that 
the  immediate  object  was  chiefly  to  find  funds  in  Scot- 
land for  defraying  an  expense  of  about  ten  guineas  week- 
ly, allowed  to  every  North  British  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, for  supporting  the  charge  of  his  residence  in  Lon*- 
doD.  This  expense  had  been  hitherto  imposed  on  the 
general  revenue,  but  now,  said  the  Jacobites,  the  Scot- 
tish Members  were  made  aware  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
that  they  were  to  find,  or  acquiesce  in,  some  mode  of 
makins^  up  this  sum  out  of  the  Scottish  revenue  ;*  or, 
according  to  a  significant  phrase,  that  they  must  in  future 
lay  their  account  with  tying  up  their  stockings  with  their 
own  garters. 

With.this  view  of  rendering  the  Scottish  revenue  more 
effic^eqt,  it  was  resolved  to. impose  a  .tax  of  sixjienqe  p^ 
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barrel  on  all  ate  brewed  in  Scotland.  Upon  the  appear- 
ance of  a  desperate  resistance  to  this  proposal,  the  tax 
was  lowered  to  threepence  per  barrel,  or  one-half  of 
what  was  originally  proposed.  In  tliis  modified  proposal 
the  Scottish  Membei-s  acquiesced.  Yet'  it  did  not  be- 
come more  popular  in  Scotland ;  lor  it  went  to  enhance 
the  rate  of  a  commodity  in  daily  request,  and  excited  by 
the  inflammatory  language  of  those  whose  interest  it  was 
to  incense  the  populace,  the  principal  towns  in  Scotland 
prepared  to  resist  the  imposition  at  all  hazards. 

Glasgow,  so  eminent  for  its  loyalty  in  1715,  was  now 
at  the  head  of  this  opposition ;  and  on  the  23d  of  June, 
when  the  duty  was  to  be  laid  on,  the  general  voice  of 
the  peo[5le  of  that  city  declared  that  they  would  not  sub- 
mit to  its  payment,  and  piles  of  stones  were  raised  against 
the  doors  of  the  breweries  and  mak-houses,  with  a  Warn- 
ing to  all  excise  officers  to  keep  their  distance.  On,  the 
appearance  of  these  alarming  symptoms,  two  companies 
of  foot,  under  Captain  Bushell,  were  marched  from  Ed- 
inburgh to  Glasgow,  to  prevent  farther  disturbances. 
WhAi  the  sddiers  arrived,  they  found  that  the  mob  had 
taken  possession  of  the  guard-house,  and  refused  them 
admittance.  The  Provost  of  the  city,  a  timid  or  treach- 
erous man,  prevailed  on  Captain  Bushell  ^  send  bis  men 
into  their  quarters,  without  occupying  the  guard-house  or 
any  other  place  proper  to  serve  for  an  alarm-post  or  ren- 
dezvous. Presently  after,  tlie  rabble  becoming  more 
and  more  violent,  directed  their  fiiry  against  Daniel 
Campbell  of  Shawfield,  member  for  the  city,  and  the  set 
of  borouglis  in  which  it  is  included.  His  mansion,  then 
the  most  elegant  in  Glasgow,  was  totally  destroyed  ;  and 
the  mob,  bi-eaking  into  his  cellars,  found  fresh  incitement 
to  their  fury  in  the  liquors  there  contained.  AH  this  was 
done  without  opposition,  ahhough  Captain  Bushell  offered 
the  assistance  of  his  soldiers  to  keejf  the  peace. 

Next  day  the  Provost  ventured  to  break  open  the 
guard-room  door,  and  the  soldiers  weffe  directed  to  repair 
thither.  One  or  two  rioters  were  also  apprehenaed. 
Ifpon  these  symptoms  of  reviving  authority,  an  afaum 
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was 'beat  bj  the  mob,  who  assembled  in  a  more  numer* 
ous  and  fbnmdable  body  than  ever,  uid  surrounding 
Bushell's  two  companies,  loaded  tiiem  wkh  abuse,  mal- 
treated them  with  stones,  and  compelled  them  at  last  to 
fire,  when  nine  men  were  killed  and  many  wounded. 
The  rioters,  undismayed,  rung  the  alarm-bell,  broke  into 
the  town  magazine  of  arms,  seized  all  the  muskets  they 
could  find,  and  continued  the  attack  on  tlie  sddiers. 
Captain  Bushdl,  by  the  command,  and  at  the  entreaty 
of  the  Provost,  now  commenced  a  retreat  to  Dunbarton 
Castle,  insulted  and  pursued  by  the  mob  a  third  part  of 
the  way. 

In  riie  natural  resentment  excited  by  this  formidable 
insurrecuon,  the  Lord  Advocate  for  the  time  (the  cele- 
brated Duncan  Forbes)  advanced  to  Glasgow,  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  army  of  horse,  foot,  and  artillery.  lUany 
threats  were  thrown  out  against  the  rioters,  and  the 
magistrates  were  severely  censured  for  a  gross  breach  of 
duty.  But  the  cool  sagacity  of  the  Lord  Advocate  An* 
ticipated  the  difficulty  which,  in  the  inflamed  state  of  the 
public  mind,  he  was  likely  to  experience  in  procuring  a 
verdict  against  such  offenders  as  he  might  bring  to  trial ._ 
So  tiiat  the  aflair  passed  au^ay  with  less  noise  than  might 
have  been  expected,  it  having  been  ascertained  that  the 
riot  had  no  political  tendency  ;  and  though  inflamed  by 
the  leading  Jacobites,  was  begun  and  carried  on  by  the 
people  of  Glasgow,  solely  on  the  principle  of  a  resolution 
to  dnok  their  two-penny  ale  untaxed. 

The  metropolis  of  Scotland  took  this  excise  tax  more 
coolly  tbat>  the  inhabitants,  of  Glasgow,  for,  though  great- 
ly averse  to  the  exaction,  they  only  opposed  it  by  a  sort 
of  vis  inertuB — the  principal  brewers  tlnreatening  to  re- 
sign their  trade,  and,  if  the  impost  was  continued,  to 
brew  no  more  ale  for  the  supply  of  the  public.  The 
LcHxls  of  the  Court  of  Session  declared  by  an  Act  of 
Sederunt,  that  the  brewers  had  no  right  to  withdraw 
themselves  (rom  their  occupation  ;  and  when  the  brew- 
ers, in  reply,  attempted  to  show  that  they  could  not  be 
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legally  compelled  to  follow  their  trade,  after  it  bad  beea 
rendered  a  losing  one,  the  Court  appointed  their  petition 
to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman, 
assuring  them  they  would  be  allowed  no  alternative  be* 
tween  the  exercise  of  their  trade  or  imprisonment.  Ft* 
naliy,  four  of  the  recusants  were  actually  thrown  into 
jail,  which  greatly  shook  the  firmness  of  these  refine* 
tory  fermentators,  and  at  length  reflecting  that  the  ulti- 
mate loss  must  fell  not  on  them,  but  on  the  public,  they 
returned  to  the  ordinary  exercise  of  their  trade,  and 
quietly  paid  the  duties  imposed  on  their  liquor* 

The  Union  having  now  ben^un  in  some  degree  to  pro- 
duce beneficial  effects,  the  Jacobite  party  were  gradcmlly 
losing  much  of  the  influence  over  the  public  mind  which 
had  arisen  out  of  the  general  prejudices  against  that 
measure,  and  the  natural  disgust  at  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  carried  on  and  concluded.  Accordingly,  the  next 
narrative  of  a  historical  character  which  occurs  as  proper 
to  tell  yott,  IS  ummingled  with  politics  of  Whig  arid  Tory, 
arid  must  bd  simply  regarded  as  a  strong  and  powerfiil 
display  of  tlie  c<x>l,  stem,  and  resolved  manner  in  which 
the  Scottish,  even  of  the  lower  classes,  can  concert  and 
execute  a  vindictive  purpose. 

The  coast  of  Fife,  full  of  little  borouglis  and  petty 
seaports,  was,  of  course,  much  frequented  by  smugglers, 
men  constantly  engaged  in  disputes  with  the  excise  offi- 
cers, which  were  sometimes  attended  with  violence. 
Wilson  and  Robertson  two  persons  of  inferior  rank,  but 
rather  distinguished  in  the  contraband  trade,  had  sustained 
great  loss  by  a  seizure  of  smuggled  goods.  The  step 
from  illicit  trading  to  positive  robbery  is  not  a  teng  one. 
The  two  men  robbed  the  collector,  to  indemnify  them- 
selves fi^ra  the  effects  of  the  seizure.  They  were  tried 
before  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  and  condemned  to  death. 

While  the  two  criminals  were  lying  under  sentence  in 
the  Tolhooth  of  Edinburgh,  they  obtained  possession  of 
a  file,  with  which  they  rid  themselves  of  their  irons,  and 
cut  through  a  bar  in  the  jail  window.  One  of  them  at 
least  might  have  made  his  escape,  but  ibr  the  obstinacy 
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of  Wilson.  This  man,  of  a  bulky  person,  insisted  on 
making  the  first  essay  of  the  breach  which  had  been  ac- 
coraplisbed,  and  having  stuck  fast  between  tlie  bars,  was 
unable  either  to  get  through  or  to  return  back.  Discov- 
ery  was  the  consequence,  and  precautions  w^re  taken  , 
against  any  repetition  of  such  attempts  to  escape.  Wilson 
reflected  bitterly  on  himself  fo;*  not  having  permitted  his 
comrade  to  make  the  first  trial,  to  whom,  as  being  light 
and  slender,  tlie  bars  would  have  been  no  obstacle.  He 
resolved,  with  a  spii*it  worthy  c^  a  better  man,  to  atone 
to  his  companion,  at  all  risks,  for  the  injury  he  had  done 
him. 

At  this  time  it  was  the  custom  in  Edinburgh  ibr  crimi- 
nals under  sentence  of  death  to  be  carried,  under  a  suit« 
able  guard,  to  hear  divine  service  in  a  church  adjacent  to 
the  prison.  Wilson  and  Robertson  were  brought  thither 
accordingly,  under  the  custody  of  four  soldiers  of  the 
city-guard.  When  the  service  was  over,  Wilson,  who 
was  a  very  strong  man,  suddenly  seized  a  soldier  with 
each  band,  and  cdling  to  his  comrade  to  fly  for  his  life, 
detained  a  third  by  grappling  his  collar  with  his  teetb. 
Robertson  shook  himself  clear  of  the  fourth,  and  making 
bis  escape  over  the  pews  of  the  church,  was  no  more 
beard  of  in  Edinburgh.  The  cpmmon  people,  to  whose 
comprehension  the  original  crime  for  which  the  men  were 
condemned  bad  nothing  very  abhorrent  in  it»  were  struck 
with  the  generosity  and  self-devotion  that  this  last  «;tion 
evinced,  and  took  such  an  interest  in  Wilson's  fate,  that 
it  was  generally  rumoured  there  would4)e  an  attempt  to 
rescue  him  at  the  place  of  execution.  To  prevent,  as 
was  their  duty,  any  riotous  plan  of  this  kind,  the  m^gis* 
trates  ordered  a  party  of  the  guard  of  the  city,  a  sort  of 
JUarichaussee  or  gens  d^armesj  armed  and  trained  as 
soldiers,  to  protect  the  execution. 

The  captain  of  the  party  was  the  celebrated  John 
Porteous,  whose  name  will  long  be  remembered  in  Scot- 
land. This  man,  whose  father  was  a  burgess  and  citi- 
zen of  Edinburgh,  had  himself  been  bred  in  the  regular 
army,  cux^umstances  whicb  recommended  him  to  the 
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laagisdratea;,  wfaeo  in  the  jetr  17|5  they  were  desiroiifi  to 
give  their  civic  guard  sometliing  of  a  more  effective  mili* 
tary  character*  As  an  active  police  officer  Porteous  was 
Becessarily  often  in  collision  with  the  rabble  of  the  city, 
and  being  strict,  and  even  severe  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  repressed  and  chastised  petty  riots  and  delinquencies^ 
be  was,  as  b  usual  with  persons  of  bis  calling,  extremely 
impopular  and  odious  to  the  rabble.  They  also  accused 
him  of  abusing  the  authority  reposed  in  him,  to  protect 
the  extravagancies  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  while  he 
was  inexorable  in  punishing  the  license  of  the  poor. 
Porteous  had  besides  a  good  deal  of  the  pride  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  seems  to  have  been  determined  to  show  that 
tl^  corps  he  commanded  was  adequate,  without  assist** 
Moe,  to  dispel  any  commotion  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 
For  this  reason,  he  considered  it  rather  as  an  aflbont  that 
the  mag^rates,  on  occasion  of  Wilson's  execution,  had 
ordered  Moyle's  regiment  to  be.  drawn  up  in  the  suburbs 
to  enforce  order,  should  the  city-guard  be  iinable  to 
maintain  it.  It  is  probable  from  what  followed,  that  the 
men  commanded  by  Porteous  shared  their  leader's  Jeal- 
ousy of  the  regular  troops,  and  his  dislike  to  the  popukce, 
with  w)^om,  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  they  were 
often  engaged  in  hostilities. 

The  execution  of  Wilson,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1736, 
took  place  in  the  usual  manner,  without  any  actual  or 
menaced  interruption.  The  criminal,  according,  to  his 
sentence,  was  banged  to  the  death,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  corpse  was  cut  down  that  the  mob,  according  to  their 
common  practice,  began  to  insult  and  abuse  the  execu- 
tioner, pelting  lum  with  stones,  many  of  which  were  dso 
thrown  at  tlie  soldiers.  At  former  executions  it  had  been 
the  custom  for  the  city-guard  to  endure  such  insults  with 
laudable  patience,  but  on  this  occasion  they  were  in  such 
a  state  of  irritation,  that  they  forgot  their  usual  modera- 
tion, and  repaid  the  pelting  of  the  mob  by  pouring  amongst 
ihem  a  fire  of  musketry,  killing  and  wounding  many  per- 
fODs*    In  their  retreat  also  to  the  guard-house,  as  the 
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rabble  pressed  on  them  with  furious  escecrations,  some 
soldiers  in  the  rear  of  the  march  again  faced  round  and 
renewed  the  fire.  In  consequence  of  this  unauttiorized 
and  unnecessary  violence,  and  to  satisfy  the  community 
of  Edinburgh  for  the  blood  which  had  been  rashly  shed, 
the  Magistrates  were  inclined  to  have  taken  Porteous  to 
trial  under  the  Lord  Provost's  authority  as  High  Sheriff 
within  the  city.  Being  advised,  however,  by  the  lawyers 
whom  they  consulted,  that  such  proceeding  would  h% 
subject  to  challenge,  Porteous  was  brought  to  trial  for 
murder  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary.  He  denied 
that  he  ever  gave  command  to  fire,  and  it  was  proved 
that  the  fusee  which  he  himself  carried  had  never  been 
discharged.  On  the  other  hand,  .in  the  perplexed  and 
contradu^tory  evidence  which  was  obtained,  where  so 
many  persons  witnessed  the  same  events  from  difierent 
positions,  and  perhaps  with  dififerent  feelings,  there  were 
witnesses  who  said  that  they  saw  Porteous  take  a  musket 
from  one  of  his  men,  and  fire  it  directly  at  the  crowd* 
A  jury  of  incensed  citizens  tock  the  worst  view  of  the 
case,  and  found  the  prisoner  guilty  of  murder.  At  thk 
time  King<jleorge  II.  was  on  the  continent,  and  the  re*  . 
gency  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Queen  Caroline,  a 
woman  of  very  consideraUe  talent,  aqd  naturall  j  dbposed 
to  be  tenacious  o(  the  crown's  rights.  It  appeared  to  ' 
her  Majesty,  and  her  advisers,  that  though  the  action  of 
Porteous  and  his  soldiers  was  certainly  rash  and  unwar- 
ranted, yet  that,  considering  the  purpose  by  which  it  was 
dictated,  it  inust  iall  considerably  short  of  the  guilt  of 
nnirder.  Captain  Porteous,  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty  ^ 
imposed  on  him  by  legal  authcNrity,  had  un(pie8tioqably 
been  assaulted  without  provocation  on  his  part,  and  had 
therefore  a  right  to  defend  himself;  and  if  there  were 
excess  in  the  means  he  had  recourse  to,  yet  a  line  of 
conduct  originating  in  self-defence  cannot  be  extended 
into  murder,  though  it  might  amount  to  homioide.  Moved 
by  these  considerations,  the  Regency  granted  a  reprieve 
cf  Porteous's  sentence,  preliminary  to  his  obtaining  a 
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paidon,  whicli  might  perhaps  have  been  clogged  vritb 
Bome  conditions. 

When  the  news  of  the  reprieve  reached  Edinburgh, 
they  were  received  with  gloomy  and  general  indignaticHi. 
The  lives  which  had  been  taken  in  the  affi^ay  were  not 
those  of  persons  of  the  meanest  rank,  for  the  soldiers, 
of  whom  many,  with  natural  humanity,  desired  to  fire 
over  the  heads  of  the  rioters,  had,  by  so  doing,  occasioned 
additional  misfortune,  several  of  the  balls  taking  effect  in 
windows  which  were  crowded  with  spectators,  and  killing 
some  persons  of  good  condition.  A  great  number,  there- 
fore, of  all  ranks,  were  desirous  that  Porteous  should 
atone  with  hb  own  life  for  the  blood  which  Imd  been  so 
raslily  spilt  by  those .  under  his  conmiand.  A  general 
feeling  seemed  to  arise,  unfavouraUe  to  the  unhappy 
criminal,  and  public  threats  were  cast  out,  though  the 
precise  source  could  not  be  traced,  that  the  reprieve  itself 
should  not  save  Porteous  fixHn  the  vengeance  x>f  the  eiti- 
setM  of  Edinburgh. 

The  7th  day  of  September,  the  day  previous  to  that 
appointed  for  his  execution,  had  now  arrived,  and  Por- 
teous, confident  of  liis  speedy  deliverance  /rom  jail,  had 
^ven  an  entertainment  to  a  party  of  friends,  whom  he 
feasted  witliin  the  Tolbooth,  when  the  festivity  was 
strangely  interrupted.  Edinburgh  was  then  surrounded 
by  a  wall  on  the  east  and  south  sides ;  on  the  west  it 
was  defended  by  the  castle,  on  the  north  by  a  lake  called 
the  North  Loch.  The  gates  were  regularly  closed  in 
the  evening,  and  guar^d.  It  was  about  the  hour  of 
shutting  the  ports,  as  they  were  called,  when  a  disurderly 
'  assemUage  began  to  take  place  in  the  suburb  called 
Po^jsburgh,  a  quarter  winch  has  been  always  the  resi- 
dence of  labourers  and  persons  generally  of  inferior  rank* 
The  rabble  continued  to  gather  to  a  head,  and,  to  aug- 
ment their  numbers,  beat  a  drum  which  tliey  had  taken 
from  the  man  who  exercised  the  function  of  drummer  to 
the  suburb.  Finding  themselves  strong  enough  to  com- 
mence their  purjpo^s,  they  seized  on  the .  West*port» 
nailed  and  barricaded  it.     Then  going  aloi^  the  Cow** 
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gate  and  gaining  the  High-street  by  the  niunerous  lanes 
which  run  between  those  two  principal  streets  of  the  Old 
Town,  they  secured  the  Co\vgate-}X)rt  and  that  of  tha 
Metli^rbow,  and  thus,  except  on  the  side  of  the  Castle, 
entirely  separated  the  city  from  such  military  forces  as 
were  quartered  m  tiie  suburbs.  The  next  object  of  the 
mob  was  to  attdck  the  city-guard,  a  few  of  whom  were 
upon  duty  as  usual.  These  tlie  rip^rs  stripped  of  their 
arms,  and  dismissed  from  their  rendezvoCs,  but  without 
Otherwise  maltreating  them,  though  the  agents  of  the 
injury  of  which  they  complained.  Tlie  various  halberds, 
Lochaber  axes,  muskets,  and  otlier  weapons,  whicli  they 
found  in  the  guard^iouse,  served  to  ann  the  rioters,  a 
hrge  body  of  whom  now  bent  their  way  to  the  door  of  the 
jait,  while  anotlier  body,  with  considerable  regularity, 
drew  up  across  the  front  of  the  Luckenbooths.  The  mag- 
istrates, with  such  force  as  they  could  collect,  made  an 
etbrt  to  disperse  the  multitude.  They  were  strenuously 
repulsed,  but  with  no  more  violence  than  was  necessary  to 
show  that,  while  the  populace  were  firm  in  their  purpose, 
they  meant  to  accomplish  it  with  as  little  injucy  as  posr 
sibie  to  any  one  excepting  tbeir  destined  victim*  There 
might  have  been  some  intei-ruption  of  their  undertaking, 
had  the  soldiers  of  Moyle's  regiment  made  their  way 
into  the  town  from  the  Canongate,  where  they  were  quar- 
tered, or  had  the  garrison  descended  from  the  Castle. 
But  neither  Colon^  Moyle  nor  the  governor  of  the 
Castle  chose  to  interfere  on  their  own  responsibility,  and 
no  one  dared  to  carry  a  written  warrant  to  them  on  the 
part  of  the  magistrates. 

In  the  meantime  the  multitude  demanded  that  Porteous 
should  be  delivered  up  to  them  ;  and  as  they  were  re- 
fused admhtance  to  the  jail,  they  prepared  to  burst  open 
the  floors.  The  outer  gate,  as  was  necessary  to  serve 
the  purpose,  was  of  such  uncommon  strength  as  to  resist 
the  waked  efibrts  of  the  rioters,  tliough  they  employed 
idedge  hammers  and  iron  crows  to  force  it  open.  Fire 
was  at  length  called  for,  and  a  large  bonfire,  maintained 
with  tar-barrels  and  such  ready  combustibles^  soon  burnt 
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a  hole  in  the  door,  through  which  the  jailer  flung  the 
keys*  This  gave  the  rioters  free  entrance.  Without 
troubling:  themstelves  about  the  fate  of  the  other  crinu- 
nals,  who  naturally  took  the  opportunity  of  escaping,  the 
rioters  or  their  leaders  went  in  search  oC  Porteous.  They 
found  him  concealed  in  the  chimney  of  his  apartment, 
which  he  was  prevented  from  ascending  by  a  grating  that 
ran  across  the  vent,  as  is  usual  in  such  educes.  The 
rioters  dragged  their  victim  out  of  his  concealment,  and 
commanded  him  to  prepare  to  undergo  the  death  he  had 
deserved  ;  nor  did  they  pay  the  least  attention  either  to 
his  prayers  for  mercy,  or  to  the  o^rs  by  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  purchase  his  life.  Yet,  amid  all  their  ob^ 
duracy  of  vengeance  there  was  little  tumult,  and  no  more 
vblence  than  was  inseparable  from  the  action  which  they 
meditated.  Porteous  was  permitted  to  intrust  what  money 
or  papers  he  had  with  him  to  a  friend,  for  the  behoof  of 
his  family.  One  of  the  rioters,  a  grave  and  respectable- 
looking  man,  undertook,  in  the  capacity  of  a  clergyman, 
to  give  him  ghostly  consolation  suited  to  his  circumstances, 
as  one  who  had  not  many  minutes  to  live.  He  was  con- 
ducted from  the  Tolbooth  to  the  (Jrass  market,  which, 
*  both  as  being  the  usual  place  of  execution  and  the  scene 
where  their  victim  had  fired,  or  caused  his  soldiers  to  fire, 
on  the  citizens,  was  selected  as  the  place  of  punishment. 
TTiey  marched  in  a  sort  of  procession,  guarded  by  a  band 
of  the  rioters,  miscellaneously  armed  with  musket,  bat- 
tle-axes, &c.,  which  were  taken  from  the  guard-house, 
while  others  carried  links  or  flambeaux.  Porteous  was 
in  the  midst  of  them,  and  as  he  refused  to  walk,  he  was 
carried  by  two  of  the  rioters  on  what  is  in  Scotland  called 
the  King's  cushion,  by  which  two  persons  alternately 
grasping  each  other's  wrists,  form  a  kind  of  seat  on  the 
backs  of  their  hands,  upon  which  a  third  may  be  placed. 
They  were  so  cool  as  to  halt  when  one  of  the  slippers 
dropped  from  his  foot,  till  it  was  picked  up  and  replaced. 
The  citizens  of  the  better  class  looked  from  their  win* 
dows  on  this  extraordinary  scene,  but  terrified  beyond  tb^ 
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povfet  of  interferenee,  H  tliey  had  possess^  tho. wiU.  In 
.descending  the  West  Bow^  which  leads  to  the  place  of 
execution,  the  rioters,  or  conspirators, — ^a  term,  perhaj[>s, 
more  suited  to  men  of  their  character, — provided  them- 
selves with  a  coil  of  ropes,  by  breaking  into  the  boodi 
of  a  ^aler  in  such  artHes,  and  left,  at  the  same  time  a 
guinea  to  pay  for  it ;  a  precaution  which  would  liardly 
have  occurred  to  men  of  the  lowest  class,  of.  which  in 
external  appearance  the  mob  seemed  to  consist.  A  crjr 
was  next  raised  for  the  gallows,  in  order  that  Porteous 
might  die  according  to  all  the  ceremony  of  the  law.  But 
as  tliis  instrument  of  punishment  was  kept  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  town,  so  that  time  mu9t  be  lost  in  procmring 
It,  they  proceeded  to  hang  the  unfortunate  man  over  tf 
dyer's  pcie,  as  near  to  the  place  of  execution  as  possU 
ble.  The  poor  man's  eflbits  to  save  himself  only  added 
Id  his  tortures  ;  for  as  he  tried  to  keep  bold  of  the  beam 
to  which  he  was  suspended,  diey  struck  his  bands  with 
guns  and  Lochaber  axes,  to  mske  him  quit  bis  bold,  so 
that  he  su£fered  mc»re  than  usual  in  the  struggle  which 
fiismissed  him  from  life. 

Wb^i  Porteous  was  dead,  the  rioters  dispensed,  witln 
drawing  without  noise  or  distuHbance  all  the  outposts 
which  tbey  had  occupied  for  preventing  interruption,  and 
leaving  the  city  so  quiet,  that  bad  it  not  been  for  the 
relics  of  the  fire  which  ha'd  been  applied  to  the  jail-door^ 
the  arms  which  lay  scattered  in  disorder  on  the  street,  as 
the  rioters  had  flung  them  down  ;  and  the  dead  body  of 
Porteous,  which  remained  suspended  in  the  place  whero 
be  died  ;  tl^re  was  no  visible  symptom  of  so  violent  an 
exj>losion  of  popular  fury  having  taken  place.  * 

The  government,  highly  offended  at  such  a  ckuring 
contempt  of  authority,  imposed  on  the  Crown  council 
tbe  task  of  prosecuting  the  discovery  of  the  rioters  with 
the  utmost  care;  The  report  of  Mr.  Charles  Erskine, 
Aen  Scdidtor-General,  is  now  before  me,  and  bears  wit- 
ness to  bis  exertions  in  tracing  the  reports,  which  were 
nmnerous^  in  assigning  to  various  persons  particular  sharea 
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'  in  this  Boeturnd  outrage.  All  of  them,  however,  vrbea 
examined,  proved  totally  groundless,  and  it  was  evident 
that  they  had  been  either  wilful  falsehoods,  sent  abroad 
to  deceive  and  mislead  the  investigators,  or  at  least  idle 
tod  unauthenticated  rumours  which  arise  out  of  such 
""eoauDotions,  like  bubbles  on  broken  and  distracted  waters, 
A  reward  of  two  hundred  pounds  was  olfered  by  govern- 
ment, for  the  discovery  of  any  person  concerned  in  the 
not,  but  without  success. 

Only  a  single  person  was  proved  to  have  been  present 
at  the  mob,  and  the  drcumstances  in  whidi  he  stood 
placed  him  out  of  the  reach  of  punishment*  He  was 
jbptman  to  a  lady  of  rank,  and  a  creature  of  weak  intel- 
Jeots.  Being  sent  mto  Edinburgh  on  a  message  by  his 
aaistress,  he  had  drunk  so  much  Uqnor  as  to  de^mve  him 
4i(  all  capacity  whatever,  and  in  this  state  mixed  with 
the  mob,  some  of  whom  put  a  halberd  in  his  huid*  But 
the  witnesses  who  proved  this  apparent  accession  to  the 
iDob,  proved  abo  that  the  accused  could  not  stand  with- 
out the  support  of  the  rioters,  and  was  totally  incapdiie 
of  knowing  for  what  purpose  they  were  assembled^  and 
oooseqpei^y  of  approving  or  ai(fing  their  guilt.  He  was 
acquitted  accordingly,  to  the  still  farther  dissatisfiictiQQ 
•f  the  Minbtrjy  and  of  Queen  Caroline,  who  considered 
the  dbmmotion,  and  the  impuni^  with  whidi  it  was  £>l« 
lowed,  as  an  insult  to  her  personal  authority* 

A  bill  was  prepared  and  brought  into  Parliament,  for 
the  punishment  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  very  vin- 
dictive spirit,  proposing  to  alxrfi^  the  city  charter,  de- 
Hiolish  the  city  walls,  take  away  the  town-guard,  and  de- 
clare the  provost  incapable  of  holding  any  office  of  pub- 
lic trust.  A  long  investigation  took  pkce  on  the  occa- 
sion, in  which  many  persons  were  examined  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  without  throwing  the  least  light 
on  the  subject  of  the  Porteous  Mob,  or  the  charaoter  of 
the  persons  by  whom  it  was  conducted*  The  penal  con- 
elusions  of  the  bill  were  strenuously  combated  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  Duncan  Forbes,  and  others,  who  rep* 
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resented  the  injustice  of  punishing  with  dishonour  tb« 
capital  of  Scotland  for  the  msolence  of  a  lawless  roob^ 
which,  taking  advantage  of  a  moment  of  security,  bad 
committed  a  great  breach  of  the  peace,  attended  with  a 
cruel  murder.  As  men's  minds  cooled,  the  obnoxious 
clau3es  were  dropped  out  of  the  bill,  and  at  length  its 
penal  c(Hisequences  were  restricted  to  a  fine  of  J62000 
sterling  on  the  city,  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  Captain 
Porteous's  widow*  This  person,  having  received  otber 
favours  from  the  town,  accepted  of  J&1500  in  fiill  of  tb€ 
fine  ;  and  so  ended  the  affiiir  so  far  as  the  city  of  Edin* 
burgh  was  concerned. 

But,  as  if  some  fatality  liad  attended  the  subject,  a 
clause  was  thrown  in,  compelling  the  ministers  of  the 
Scottish  church  to  read  a  proclamation  from  the  pulpit, 
once  every  month  during  the  space  of  u  whole  year,  calW 
ing  on  the  congregation  to  do  all  in  their  power  for  dis^ 
covering  and  bringing  to  justice  the  murderers  of  Cap* 
tain  PcHleous,  or  any  of  them,  and  noticing  the  reward 
which  government  had.  promised  to  such  as  should  bring 
the  malefactors  to  conviction.  Many  of  the  Scottish 
clergy  resented  this  imposition,  as  indecorously  render* 
ing  the  pulpit  a  vehicle  for  a  hue  and  cry,  and  still  more 
as  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  state,  to  inter&re  with 
the  spiritual  authorities  of  the  kirk,  which  amounted,  in 
their  opinion,  to  an  Erastian  heresy.  Neither  was  it 
held  to  be  matter  of  indifierence,  that,  in  reading  the 
proclamation  ofthe  legislature,  the  clergymen  were  com- 
pelled to  describe  the  bishops  as  the  "  Lords  spiritual  in 
parliament  assembled  ;"  an  epithet  seemingly  acknowl- 
edging the  legality  and  the  rank  of  an  order  disavowed 
by  all  true  Calvinkts.  The  dispute  was  the  more  vio- 
lent, as  it  was  immediately  subsequent  to  a  schism  in  the 
church,  on  the  fruitful  subject  of  patronage,  whkli  had 
divided  from  tlie  communion  of  the  established  church 
of  Scotland  that  large  class  of  dissenters,  generally  called 
Seceders.  Much  ill  blood  was  excited,  and  great  dissen-r 
sions  took  place  betwixt  those  clergymen  who  did,  and 
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those  wtio  did  not,  read  the  proclamation.  This  contro- 
versy, like  others,  had  its  hour,  during  which  little  else 
was  spoken  of,  until  in  due  time  the  subject  was  worn 
threadbare  and  forgotten. 

The  origin  of  the  Porteous  Mob  continued  long  to  ex- 
ercise the  curiosity  of  those  by  whom  the  event  was  re- 
membered, and  from  the  extraordinary  mixture  of  pru- 
dence and  audacity  with  which  th^  purpose  of  the  multi- 
tude liad  been  conceived  and  executed,  as  well  as  the 
inipenetraMe  secrecy  with  which  the  enterprise  was  car- 
ried thfough,  the  public  were  much  inclined  to  suspect 

'  that  there .  had  been  among  its  actors  men  of  rank  and 
character;  fju*  superior  to  that  belonging  to  tile  multitude 
who  were  the  ostenriUe  agents.  Broken  and  imperfect 
stories  were  told  of  men  in  the  disguise  of  women  and 
of  common  artizans,  whose  manner  betrayed  a  sex  and 
-manners  diferent  from  wliat  their  gaib  announced.  Oth- 
ers laughed  at  these  as  unauthorised  exaggerations,  and 
contended  that  no  class  were  so  likely  to  frame  or  exe- 
cute the  plan  for  the  murder  of  the  police-officer,  as  the 
populace  to  whom  his  official  proceedings  had  rendered 

-  him  obnoxious,  and  that  the  secrecy  so  wonderfldly  pre- 
served on  the  occasion  arose  out  of  the  constancy  and 
fidelity  which  the  Scottish  people  observe  towards  each 
other  when  engaged  in  a  common  cause.  Nothing  is,  or 
probably  ever  will  be,  known  with  certainty  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  it  is  understood,  that  several  young  men  lefl 
Scotland  in  apprehension  of  the  strict  scrutiny  which 
was  made  into  that  night's  proceedings ;  and  in  your 
grandfather's  younger  days,  the  voice  of  fame  pointed 
out  individuals,  who,  long  absent  from  that  country,  had 
returned  from  the  East  and  West  Indies  in  improved  cir- 
cumstances, as  persons  who  had  fled  abroad  on  account 
of  tlte  Porteous  Mob.  One  story  of  the  origin  of  the 
conspiracy  was  stated  to  me  with  so  much  authority,  and 
seemed  in  itself  so  simple  and  satisfactory,  that  although 
the  degree  of  proof,  upon  investigation,  fell  far  short  of 
what  was  necessary  as  full  evidence,  I  cannot  help  con- 
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stdering  it  as  tlie  most  probable  account  of  the  mysterious 
affair.  A  man,  who  Lad  long  bore  an  excellent  charac* 
t<sr,  and  filled  a  place  of  some  trust  as  forester  and  car- 
penter to  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in  Fife,  was  affirmed  to 
have  made  a  confession  on  bis  death-bed,  that  be  had 
beea  not  only  one  of  the  actors  in  the  hanging  of  Por* 
teous,  but  one  of  tiie  secret  few  by  whom  the  deed  was 
schemed  and  set  on  foot.  Twelve  persons  of  the  viliagt 
of  Path-head — so  this  man's  narrative  was  said  to  pro- 
ceed-^-resolved  that  Porteous  should  die,  to  atone  for  the 
life  of  Wilson,  with  whom  many  of  them  Bad  been  con- 
nected by  the  ties  of  friendship  and  joint  adventure  in 
illicit  trade,  and  for  the  death  of  those  shot  at  the  exe- 
cution*  This  vengeful  band  crossed  the  Forth  by  differ- 
ent ferries,  and  met  together  at  a  solitary  place  near  the 
city,  where  they  distributed  the  party  w^hich  were  to  act 
in  the  business  which  they  had  in  hand ;  and  gi^ng  a 
beginning  to  the  enterprise,  soon  saw  it  undertaken  by 
the  populace  of  the  city,  whose  minds  were  precisely  in 
that  state  of  irritability  which  disposed  them  to  follow 
the  example  of  a  few  desperate. men.  According  to  this 
account,  most  of  the  original  devisers  of  the  scheme  fled 
to  foreign  parts,  the  surprise  of  the  usual  authorities  hav- 
ing occasioned  some  days  to  pass  over  ere  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  afiair  were  commenced.  On  making  inquiry 
of  the  sur\'iving  family  of  this  old  man,  they  were  found 
disposed  to  treat  the  rumoured  confession  as  a  fiction,^ 
and  to  allege  that  although  he  was  of  an  age  whkh 
seemed  to  support  the  story,  and  had  gone  abroad  shortly 
after  the  Porteous  Mob,  yet  he  had  never  acknowledged 
any  accession  to  it^  but  on  the  contrary,  maintained  his 
innocence  when  taxed,  as  he  sometimes  was,  with  har- 
mg  a  concern  iti  the  affitir.  The  report,  however,  though 
probably  untrue  in  many  of  its  circumstances,  yet  seems 
to  give  a  very  probable  account  of  the  origin  of  the  riot 
in  the  vindictive  purpose  of  a  few  resolute  men,  whose 
example  was  quickly  followed  by  the  multitude,  al 
21     roii.  II. 
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ready  in  a  state  of  nihnd  to  catch  fire  from  the  slightest 
spark. 

Tiiis  extraordinary  and  mysterious  outrage  seems  to  be 
the  ooly  draunstance  which  can  be  mteresting  to  jou, 
as  exclusively  belonging  to  the  history  of  Sc^aod,  be* 
twixt  the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  civil  war  of 
1715,  and  tliose  preceding  the  last  explosicm  of  Jacobit- 
ism  in  that  country,  in  1745-6. 
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CHAPTER  L 

^taU  of  ike  Lowland* — Landlords  and  Tenants — 
State  of  Learning-^Bad  effect  of  Oaths  cf  Office 
— Decay  of  the  Feudal  Authority  of  Landlords — 
State  of  ^  Highlands — Influence  of  the  Chiefs  ever 
their  Clans — Cameron  of  Lochiel  and  Fraser  of 
Lovat — Unpopularity  of  the  two  first  Oeorges^  and 
of  IValpole^s  Administration — Marriage  of  .the 
Chevalier  de  St.  Oeorge^-^Petty  intrigues  among  his 
Adherents — Character  of  Prince  Charles  Edward — 
Resolution  of  Prince  Charles  to  try  his  fortune  in 
Scotland — he  Embarks'-^nd  Lands  at  Moidart. — 
J^otCj  Personal  Appearance  and  Demeanour  of 
Prince  Charles. 

Aftbr  the  temporary  subjection  of  the  Highlands  in 
1720,  and  the  years  immediately  succeeding,  had  been 
m  appearance  completed,  by  the  establishment  o£  garri- 
sons, the  fcmnation  of  military  roads,  and  the  genera] 
submissoQ  of  the  Highland  clans  who  were  most  opposed 
to  gpvenunent,  Scotland  enjoyed  a  certain  decree  of 
intemal  repose,  if  not  of  prosperity.  To  estimate  the 
nature  of  this  cahn,  we  roust  look  at  the 'state  o[  the 
coaiitry  in  two  points  of  view,  as  it  concerned  the  High- 
lands and  the  Lowlands. 

In  the  Lowlands  a  superior  degree  of  improvement 
began  to  t^ke  place,  by  tlM  general  mfluence  of  civilisa- 
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tion,  rather  than  by  the  efiect  of  any  speciBc  legislative 
enactment.  The  ancient  laws^  which  vested  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  the  aristocracjr,  continued  to  be  a 
cause  of  poverty  amongst  the  tenantry  of  the  country. 
Every  gentleman  of  considerable  estate  possessed  the 
power  of  a  baron,  or  lord  of  regality,  and  by  means  of  a 
deputy,  who  was  usually  his  factor  or  land-steward,  exer- 
cised the  power  of  dispensing  justice,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  to  those  in  his  neighbourhood.  In  the  most 
ordinary  class  of  law  suits  (me  party  was  thus  constituted 
the  judge  in  his  own  cause ;  for  in  all  cases  betwixt  land- 
lord and  tenant,  the  questions  were  decided  in  the  court 
c^  the  baron,  where  the  landlord,  by  means  of  an  obse- 
quious deputy,  in  fact  possessed  the  judidal  *power.  The 
nature  of  the  engagements  between  the  proprietor  and 
the  cultivator  of  the  ground,  rendered  the  sitoatioD  €t 
the  latter  one  of  great  hardsMp.  The  tenant^  nsuaBy 
held  their  fanns  from  year  to  year,  aid  6om  the  general 
poverty  of  the  country,  could  pay  but  little  rent  in 
money.  The  landlords,  who  were  usually  struggling  to 
educate  their  children,  and  set  them  out  in  the  world, 
were  also  necessitous,  and  pursued  indirect  expedients 
for  subjecting  the  tenant  b  services  of  a  nature  which 
had  a  marked  connexion  with  the  old  slavish  feudal  ten- 
ures. Thus  the  tenant  was  bound  to  grind  his  meal  at 
the  baron's  mill,  and  to  pay  certain  heavy  duties  for  the 
operation,  though  he  could  have  had  it  ground  more  con- 
veniently and  cheaply  elsewhere.  In  some  instances  be 
was  also  obliged  to  frequent  the  brewery  of  his  landlord, 
in  almost  every  case,  he  was  compelled  to  discharge  cer- 
tain services,  of  driving  coals,  casting  peats,*  or  similar 
domestic  labour,  for  the  propriety.  In  this  maniier  the 
tenant  was  often  called  upon  to  perform  the  field  wcnrk  of 
tl^  laird  when  that  of  bis  own  farm  was  in  arrear,  and 
deprived  of  that  freedom  of  employing  his  powers  of 
labour  to  the  best  poisUe  account,  which  is  the  very 
soul  of  agriculture. 
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Neverdieless,  though  the  Scottish  lairds  had  th« 
means  of  oppression  in  their  liands,  a  judicious  percept 
tion  of  their  o^vn  interest  prevented  many,  and  doubtkna 
a  sense  of  justice  warned  others,-  from  abusing  those 
rights  to  the  injury  of  their  people.  The  custom,  too, 
of  giving  farms  in  lease  to  younger  sons  or  other  near 
relatives,  tended  to  maintain  the  farmers  above  the  rank 
of  mere  peasantry,  into  wliicli  they  must  have  otherwise 
sunk;  and  as  the  Scottish  landholders  of  those  days  lived 
economically,  and  upon  terms  of  khidness  with  their  ten* 
ants,  there  were  fe^er  instances  of  oppression  or  ill  usage 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  a  system  which  was 
radically  bad,  and  which,  if  the  proprietors  had  b^en 
more  rapacious,  and  the  estates  committed  to  the  manage* 
ment  of  a  mere  (actor  or  middle  man,  who  was  to  make 
the  most  of  them,  must  have  led  to  a  degree  of  distress 
which  never  appears  to  have  taken  place  h\  Scotland. 
Both  parties  were  in  general  poor,  but  they  united  their 
ef&rts  to  bear  their  indigence  with  patience. 

The  younger  sons  of  gentlemen  usually  went  abioad 
in  some  line  of  life  in  which  they  might  speedily  obtain 
wealth,  or  at  least  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  colo*> 
nies  af&rded  opportunities  of  advancement  to  many; 
others  sought  fortune  in  England,  where  the  calmer  and 
more  provident  character  of  the  nation,  joined  with  the 
ready  assistance  which  each -Scotsman  wlio  attained  pros* 
perity  extended  to  those  who  were  struggling  for  it,  very 
often  led  to  success.  The  elder  sons  of  the  Scottish 
landholders  were  generally,  like  those  of  France,  devoted 
to  the  law  or  to  the  sword,  so  that  in  one  way  or  other 
they  might  add  some  means  of  increase  to  the  family 
estates.  Commerce  was  advancing  by  gradual  steps. 
The  colonial  trade  had  opened  slow  but  increasing  sources 
of  exertion  to  Glasgow,  which  is  so  conveniently  situated 
for  the  trade  with  *  North  America,  of  which  that  enter- 
prising town  early  acquired  a  respectable  porticm. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  still  afforded  a  respectable 
asylum  for  such  as  were  disposed  to  turn  their  thoughts 
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iDiraids  it.  It  could,  indeed,  m  no  sbape  uSxd  weakb, 
but  it  gkYe  sufficieiicy  fi>r  the  moderate  wants  of  a 
iM^iil  clergyman,  and  a  de^e  of  influence  over  the 
minds  of  men,  which,  to  a  generous  spirit,  is  more  valu- 
able than  qpulence.  The  respectability  of  the  situation, 
and  its  importance  in  society,  reconciled  the  der^^man 
to  its  povaty,  an  evil  little  felt,  where  iew  could  be 
termed  rich* 

Learning  was  not  so  accurately  cultivated  as  in  the 
sister  country*  But  although  it  was  rare  to  find  a  Scot- 
tish gentleman,  even  when  a  divine  or  lawyer,'  thorough- 
ly grounded  in  classical  lore,  it  was  sfill  more  uncommon 
to  find  men  in  the  higher  ranks  who  did  not  possess  a 
general  tincture  of  letters,  or,  thanks  to  their  system  of 
parochial  educatkxi,  individuals  even  in  the  lowest  classes, 
witlMMit  the  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. A  certain  degree  of  pedantry,  indeed,  was 
considered  as  a  characteristic  of  the  nation,  and  the 
'  limited  scholarship  which  it  argued,  proved  eminentlv 
ttsefiil  to  Scotsmen,  who,  going  abroad,  or  to  England, 
which  they  considered  as  a  foreign  country,  mixed  in  the 
struggle  for  success  with  the  advantage  of  superior  infor- 
mation over  tliose  of  the  same  class  elsewhere.  Thomson, 
Mallet,  and  others  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  literature, 
were  content  to  receive  their  reward  fiom  the  sister 
country;  and  if  we  except  the  Poems  of  Allan  Ramsay, 
praised  by  his  countrymen,  but  neither  relished  nor 
understood  by  South  Britons,  the  Scots  made  little  figure 
in  composition,  compared  to  the  period  of  Gawin  Doug- 
las and  Dunbar.  Upon  the  whole,  the  situation  of 
Scotland  during  the  earl  v  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  like  that  of  a  newly-transplanted  forest-tree,  strong 
enough  to  maintain  itself  in  its  new  situation,  but  too 
nnch  influ^iced  by  therecent  violence  of  the  change  €i 
position,  to  develope  with  freedom  its  principles  of 
growth  or  increase. 

The  principal  cause  winch  rendered  Scotland  stationary 
m  its  advance  towards  improvement,  was  the  malevolent 
influence  of  political  party.    No  effi>rts  seem  to  have 
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b^n  made  to  heal  the  mddiog  wouads  which  the  cSnH 
war  of  1715  had  left  behind  it.  The  party  in  &vouv 
failed  oot^  as  is  always  tiie  case,  to  represent  those  who 
were  exchided  from  it  as  tiie  most  dangerous  enemies  of 
the  king  on  the  throne,  and  tlie  constitution  by  which  he 
reigned;  and  tliose  who  were  branded  as  Jac^>bites  were 
confirmed  in  their  opinions,  by  finding  themselves  sluil 
out  firom  all  prospect  of  countenance  and  official  employ- 
ment. Almost  aU  beneficial  situations  were  barred 
against  those  who  were  suspected  of  harbouring  such 
sentiments,  by  the  necessity  unposed  on  them,  not  only 
of  taking  oaths  to  the  established  government,  but  also 
such  as  expressly  denounced  and  condemned  the  political 
opinions  of  those  who  difiered  £rom  it.  Men  of  high 
spirit  and  honourable  feelings  were  averse  to  take  oaths 
by  which  they  were  required  openly  to  sti^atize  and 
disown  the  opinions  of  their  fathers  and  nearest  relatives, 
although  perhaps  they  themselves  saw  the  fallacy  of 
the  proscribed  tenets,  and  were  disposed  tacitly  to  aban« 
don  them.  Those  of  the  higher  class,  once  falling  under 
suspicion,  were  thus  excluded  fix)m  the  bar  and  the  army, 
which  we  have  said  were  the  professions  embraced  by 
the  elder  sons  of  gentlemen.     The   necessary  conse- 

Sence  was,  that  the  sons  of  Jacobite  fiunilies  went  into 
eign  service,  and  drew  closer  those  connexions  with 
the  exiled  family,  which  they  might  have  otherwise  been 
induced  to  drop,  and  became  confirmed  in  their  party 
opinions,  even  from  the  measures  employed  to  suppress 
them.  In  the  rank  immediately  lower,  many  young  men 
of  decent  families  were  induced  to  renounce  the  privi* 
leges  of  their  birth,  and  undertake  mechanical  employ-^ 
mentfl,  in  which  their  conduct  could  not  be  obstructed 
by  the  imposition  of  the  obnoxious  oaths* 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  that, 
though  many  of  the  landed  gentry  were  still  much 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  Jacobitism,  they  did  not 
retain  the  influence  which  so  long  rendered  them  the 
active  disturbers  of  the  government;  for  although  the 
fisudal  riglits  still  subsisted  in  form,  it  was  now  a  more 
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£fficult  matter  ibr  a  great  lord  lo  draw  into  the  field  the 
▼a^sab  who  hdd  of  him  by  military  tenure.  The  vari- 
ous confiscations  which  had  taken  place  cqterated  as 
seriotis  warnings  to  such  great  iimnlies  as  those  of  Gor- 
don, Athole,  Seaforth,  or  others,  how  they  rashly  hoisted 
the  standard  of  rebellion,  while  the  provisions  of  the 
Clan  Act  and  other  statutes,  enabled  the  vassal  so  sum- 
moned to  dbpensc  with  attendance  upon  it,  without 
hazarding,  as  in  former  times,  the  forfeiture  of  his  fief. 
Nor  was  the  influence  of  the  gentry  and  landed  propri- 
etors over  the  farmers'  and  cultivators  of  tlie  soil  less 
diminished  than  that  of  tlie  great  nobles.  When  the 
proprietors,  as  was  now  generally  the  case  throughout 
the  Lowlands,  became  determined  to  get  the  highest 
rent  they  could  obtain  for  their  land,  the  farmer  did  not 
feel  his  situation  either  so  easy  or  so  secure,  that  he 
should,  in  addition,  be  called  on  to  follow  his  landlord  to 
battle.  It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  though  many 
gentlemen,  on  the  north  of  the  Tay  especially,  were  of 
the  Episcopal  persuasion,  which  was  almost  synonymous 
with  being  Jacobites,  a  great  proportion  of  the  lower 
classes  were  Presbyterian  in  their  form  of  worship,  and 
whigs  in  political  principle,  and  every  way  adverse  to  the 
counter-revolution  which  it  was  the  object  of  their  land- 
lords to  establish.  In  the  south  and  wfest,  the  influence 
of  the  e^ablished  religion  was  general  amongst  both 
gentry  and  peasantry. 

The  fierce  feelings  occasioned  throughout  Scotland 
generally,  by  the  recollections  of  the  Union,  had  died 
away  with  the  generation  which  experienced  them,  and 
the  benefits  of  the  treaty  began  to  be  visibly,  though 
slowly,  influential  on  their  descendants.  The  Lowlands, 
therefore,  being  by  far,  the  weahhiest  and  most  important 
part  of  Scotland,  were  much  disposed  to  peace,  the 
rather  that  those  who  might  have  taken  some  interest  in 
creating  firesh  disturbances,  had  their  power  of  doing  so 
greatly  diminished. 

It  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  the  Lowlanders  of  this 
later  period  were  generally  deprivi^  of  arms,  and  unac- 
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customed  to  use  them.  The  Act  of  Seciuky,  b  the 
be^noiag  of  the  Idth  century,  had  been  made  the 
exoise  6xr  introducing  quantities  of  arms  intp  Scotland, 
and  disciplining  the  popdation  'to  the  use  of  them;  but 
the  consequences  of  th»  general  arming  and  training  act 
had  long  ceased  to  operate,  and,  excepting  the  militia, 
which  were  oiSceied,  and  received  a  sort  of  discipline, 
the  use  of  arms  was  totally  neglected  in  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland. 

llie  Highlands  were  in  a  very  different  state,  and  ftom 
die  tenacity  with  which  the  hihabitants  retained  the 
dress,  language,  mamiers,  and  customs  of  their  fiithers^ 
nK»e  nearly  resembled  their  predecessors  of  <^nturies 
long  nnce  past,  than  any  other  nation  in  Eurq>e.  It  is 
tifue-,  they  were  no  longer  the  ignorant  and  irreclaimable 
butttrians,  in  which  Ught  they  were  to  be  regarded  so 
late  p^haps  as  the  sixteenth  century.  Civiloation  had 
approached  their  mountams.  Their  manners  were  influ** 
enced  by  the  presence  of  armed  strangers,  whose  for- 
tresses were  a  check  to  the  fire  of  their  restless  courage. 
They  were  obliged  to  yield  subjecticm  to  the  law,  and,  in 
appearance  at  least,  to  pay  respect  to  those  by  whcm  it  was 
administered.  But  the  patriarchal  system  still  continued, 
with  all  the  good  and  bad  which  attached  to  ks  influence. 
The  chirf  was  still  the  leader  in  war,  the  judge  and 
|Nro(9ect(»r  in  peace.  The  whole  inccxne  of  the  tribe, 
consisting  of  numerous  but  petty  articles  of  rude  produce, 
was  paid  into  the  purse  of  the  chielT,  and  served  to  sup- 
port the  rude  hospitality  of  hb  household,  which  was  extend- 
ed  to  the  pocnrest  of  the  elui.  It  was  sliU  the  object  of 
each  leader,  by  all  possible  n^ans,  to  augment  the 
number  capable  of  bearing  arms;  and,  of  course,,  they 
did  not  he^tate  to  harbour  on  their  estates  an  excess  dT 
pofmlation,  idle,  haughty,  and  wiurl^,  whose  only  labour 
was  battle  and  the  chase,  and 'whose  only  law  was  thtt 
command  of  their  chieftain. 

It.  is  true,  that,  in  the  ei^teenth  century,  we  no  ledger 
hear  of  the  ctuafe  takkig  arms  in  their  own  behalf^  or 
fighting  pitehed  banks  uritfa  each  ether,  mx  did  they,  ai 
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fbrmeriy,  put  themselves  ait  the  head  of  the  parties 
which  ravacred  the  estates  of  rival  ckns  or  the  Lowlands. 
The  creaghs  or  inroads  todc  place  in  a  less  open  and 
avowed  manner  than  formerly,  and  were  interrupted  fire-- 
quently  both  by  the  regular  soldiers  from  the  garrisons, 
and  by  the  soldiers  of  the  independent  companies,  called 
the  Bhck  Watch.  Still,  however,'  it  was  well  understood 
that  on  the  estates,  or  countries,  ad  they  are  called,  of 
the  great  chiefs,  there  was  Sufiered  to  exist,  under  some 
bond  of  understood  but  unavowed  conditions  of  allegiance 
OD  the  one  side,  and  protection  on  the  other,  amongst 
pathless  woods  and  gloomy  vaUe)rs,  gangs  of  banditti 
ready  to  execute  the  will  of  the  chief  by  whom  they  were 
shehiered,  and  upon  a  hint  darkly  given  and  easily  caught 
up,  willingly  disposed  to  avenge  his  real  or  supposed 
wrongs.  Thus  the  celebrated  Rob  Roy,  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  able,  though 
an  outlawed  and  desperate  man,  to  maintain  himself 
agamst  every  eflbrt  of  the  Montrose  &mily,  by  tlie  con- 
nivaoce  which  he  recced  from  that  of  Argyle,  who 
allowed  him,  as  the  phrase  then  went,  <<wood  and 
water,''  that  is  to  say,  the  prote^on  of  thdr  lakes  and 
foilssCs. 

This  primitive  state  of  things  must,  in  the  gradual 
course  of  events,  have  sufiered  great  innovations.  The 
young  Highlanders  of  fortune  received  their  education  in 
Et^glish  or  Lowland  schools,  and,  gradually  adopting  the 
ideas  of  those  \«ith  wbom  they  were  tmnight  up,  must 
have  learned  to  vahie  themselves  less  on  their  sc^ 
tary  and  patriarchal  power,  than  on  the  articles  of 
personal  expenditure  and  display  which  gave  distinction 
to  those  aroond  them.  This  new  passion  would  have 
been  found  in  time  inconsistent  with  the  performance  of 
the  duties  which  the  tribe  expected  and  exacted  fiom 
their  chief,  and  the  bonds  which  connected  them,  though 
so  singulariy  intimate,  must  have  in  time  pven  way. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Rae,  historian  of  the  Rebellion  in 
1715,  states  that,  even  in  his  own  time,  causes  of  the 
natiQre  we  have  hinted  at  were  begittfiiog  to  operate,  and 
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that  some  chiefsi  with  the  spaghUny  or  assumption  of 
consequence  not  uncomoion  to  the  Celtic  race,  had 
addicted  themselves  to  expenses  and  luxuries  to  .which 
their  incomes  were  not  equal,  and  which  began  ahready 
to,  undermine  their  patriarchal  power  and  auUiority  over 
their  clans. 

But  the  operation  of  such  causes,  naturally  slow,  was 
rendered  almost  imperceptible,  if  not  altogether  neutral- 
ized, by  the  strong  and  counteracting  stimulus  affi>rded 
by  the  feelings  of  Jacobitism  common  to  the  western 
chiefs.     These  persons  and  their  relations  had  many  of 
them  been  educated  or  served  as  soldiers  abroad,  and 
were  in  close  intercourse  with  the  exiled  family,  who 
omitted  no  means  by  which  they  could  ensure  the  attach- 
ment of  men  so  able  to  serve  them.     The  conununication 
of  the  Stewart  fiunily  with  tlie  Highlands  was  constant 
and   unceasing,  and   was,  no  doubt,   most  effectual  in 
maintaining  the  patriarchal  system  in  its  integrity.     Each 
chief  looked  upon  himself  as  destined  to  be  raised  to 
greatness  by  the  share  he  might  be  able  to  take  in  the 
eventful  and  impending  struggle  which  was  one  day  to 
restore  the  House  of  Stewart  to  the  throne,  and  that 
share  must  be  greater  or  less  according  to  the  number  of 
men  at  whose  head  be  mi^  take  the  field.     This,  prosr 
pect,  which  to  their  sanguine  eyes  appeared  a  near  one, 
was  a  motive  which  influenced  the  lives,  and  regulated 
the  conduct,  of  the  Highland  chiefi,  and  which  had  its 
natural   efi^t  in  directino;   their  emulous   attention  to 
cement  the  bonds  of  chinshtp,  that  might  otherwise  have 
been  gradually  relaxed. 

But  though  almost  all  the  chiefs  were  endeavouring  to 
preserve  their  people  in  a  state  to  take  the  field,  and  to 
as^t  the  cause  of  the  Stewart  family  when  the  moment 
of  enterprise  should  arrive,  yet  the  individual  character 
of  each  modified  the  manner  in  which  be  endeavoured 
to  provide  for  this  eommon  object ;  and  I  cannot  propose 
to  you  a  stronger  contrast  than  the  manner  in  which  the 
patriarchial  power  was  exercised  by  Donald  Cameron  of 
Lochiel,  ana  the  notorious  Eraser  of  Lovat. 
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The  former  was  one  of  tbe  inost  bonour8])le  and  well* 
intentioned  persons  in  whom  tbe  patriarchal  power  was 
ever  lodged.  He  was  grandscm  of  that  Sir  Ewan  Dha, 
or  Black  Sir  Evan^  who  made  90  great  a  figure  in  Crom- 
well's time^  and  of  whom  I  have  already  told  yon  so 
many  stories  in  a  former  volume  of  this  little  wcMrk.* 
Far  from  encouraging  the  rapme  which  had  been,  br  a 
long  time,  objected  to  the  men  of  Lochaber,  he  made 
the  most  anxious  exertions  to  put  a  stop  to  it  by  severe 
punishment ;  and,  while  he  protected  hb  own  people 
and  his  allies,  would  not  permit  them  to  inflict  any  injury 
upon  others.  He  encouraged  among  than  such  lands 
of  industry  as  they  could  he  made  to  apply  themselves 
td ;  and  in  general  united  the  high  spirit  of  a  Highland 
chief  with  the  sense  and  intelligence  of  a  well-educated 
English  gentleman  of  fortune.  Although  possessed  of 
an  estate,  of  which  the  income  hardly  amounted  to  seven 
hundred  a-year,  this  celebrated  cluef  brought  fourteen 
hundred  men  into  the  Rebellion,  and  he  was  honourably 
distinguished  by  his  endeavours  cm  all  occasions  to  miti- 
gate the  severities  of  war,  and  deter  the  insurgents  from 
acts  of  vindictive  violence. 

A  difl^rent  picture  must  be  presented  of  Lord  Lovat, 
whose  irregular  ambition  induced  him  to  play  tbe  High- 
land chief  to  the  very  utmost,  whik  he  cared  for  nothing 

*  I  there  said  that  8ir  Ewan  Dbu,  Kved  t«  extreme  old  ag»,  and  that  be 
sunk  at  leoctb  into  a  sort  of  second  rhildbood,  and  was  rocked  to  sleep  Hke 
an  infant ;  but  I  have  since  bad  reason  to  think  that  the  last  part  of  tie  tfftdt- 
tion  was  an  exaggeratioOf  llie  ancient  obieftaio  used  a  contrivance,  such 
as  is  sometimes  applied  to  sick  beds  in  the  present  day,  for  enabling  tb« 
patient  to  turn  himself  in  bed ;  and  it  was  nndoublediy  some  miaeoneeptiQii 
of  the  purpose  of  this  aiachine  which  produced  the  leport  of  his  being  rocked 
ia  8  cradle.  He  wa*  in  perfect  pos^ssion  of  his  faculties  during  toe  year 
1715,  and  expressed  great  regret  that  h{s  elan,  the  Camerens,  beug  im  tkm 
Earl  of  Mar's  left  wine,  bad  been  compelled  to  fly  op  that  occasion.  "  The 
Cameroiis/'  he  said,  '^were  more  numerous  than  tney  were  in  his  day,  UK 
they  were  become  much  less  warlike."  This  was  a  lei^foath  which  the  cMa 
speedily  wiped  away.  Frqm  the  evidence  preserved  in  the  family^  H 
appears  Sir  Ewan  had  preserved  to  the  extremity  of  humain  life  the  diriwg 
expression  of  command  which  dignl*ed  his  feaHnes,  the  tenacMHUjMiwer  el 
his  gripe,  and  lus  aente  resentment  of  injuries.  An  English  officer,  who 
came  irom  Fort- William  on  a  visit,  having  made  nse  of  some  words  wUeli 
the  old  chief  took  amiss,  he  looked  on  him  sternly,  and  said.  **  Had  yon  used 
thai  expression  bat  a  few  months  since,  you  had  never  lived  to  repeat  it." 
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jsave  the  means  of  applying  the  power  itnpfied  in  the 
fcbaracter  to  the  advancement  of  his  own  interest.  His 
hospitality  was  exuberant,  yet  wa$  regulated  by  means 
which  savoured  much  of  a  (mltry  economy.  His  table 
was  filled  with  Frasers,  all  of  whom  he  called  his  cousins, 
but  took  care  that  the  fare  with  which  they  were  regaled 
was  adapted,  not  to  the  supposed  equality,  but  to  the 
actual  importance  of  his  guests.  Thus  the  claret  did  not 
pass  below  a  partictihir  mark  on  the  taUe ;  those  who 
sat  beneath  that  Bmit  had  some  cheaper  liquor,  which 
had  also  its  bounds  of  circulation;  ana  the  chmsmen  tt 
the  extremity  of  the  board  were  served  with  single  ale. 
Still  it  was  drunk  at  tlie  table  of  their  chief,  and  tb»t 
made  amends  fer  afl.  Lovat  hiA  a  Lowland  estfite, 
where  he  fleeced  bis  tenants  wfthont  merey,  fer  the  sake 
of  maintaining  bis  Highland  military  retainers.  He  we^ 
a  master  of  the  H^hhnd  character,  and  knew  b6w  f» 
mvail  himself  of  its  pecuh'ari^.  He  knew  every  one 
whom  it  was  convenient  for  Mm  to  caress;  had  been, 
acquainted  with  Ins  father  ;  remembered  the  feats  of  his 
ancestors,  atid  was  profuse  in  his  comptimentmy  expres- 
sions of  praise  and  fondness.  If  a  man  of  substance 
oflfended  Lovat,  or,  which  was  the  same  thing,  if  lie 
possessed  a  troublesome  claim  agabst  him,  and  was 
determined  to  errfbrce  tt,  one  would  have  thought  that  aN 
the  plagues  of  Egypt  had  been  denounced  against  the 
obnoxious  individtiai.  His  house  was  bumt^  his  dtocks 
driven  off,  liis  cattle  houghed;  and  if  the  peipetratow 
of  «uch  outrages  were  secured,  the  jail  of  Inverness  was 
'never  strong  enou^  to  detain  them  tiH  puniisbnient. 
Tbey  always  broke  prison.  With  persons  of  Idw  raftfc, 
less  eeremony  wae^  used ;  and  k  \vbs  not  uncommon  for 
witnesses  to  appear  against  them  for  some  imag^^afy 
crime,  for  which  Lord  Lovat's  vfctftas  stiffeted  the  pwri*- 
Isbnv^  of  transporfatbh. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  a  man  of  I.jovat's  ^tsposiilMh 
should  also  play  the  domestic  tyrant;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  the  excess  to  #hieh    ht  6ahieA 
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eoorinities  in  tliis  cbaracter.  After  his  return  to  Scodand 
in  1715^  he  was  twice  n^arried;  first,  in  17I7|  to  a 
daughter  of  tlie  Laird  of  Grant,  by  whom  be  had  two 
sons  and  two  daughters }  his  second,  or  rather  bis  third, 
wife  was  a  Campbell,  a  relation  of  the  Argyle  family* 
It  is  supposed  he  married  her  with  a  view  to  secure  the 
friendship  of  that  great  family.  Finding  himself  disap* 
pointed  in  tliis  expectatbo,  he  vented  lus  resentment  on 
the  poor  lady,  whom  he  shut  up  in  a  turret  of  his  castle, 
neither  a&rding  ber  food,  clolbes,  or  other  necessariesi 
m  a  manner  suitable  to  her  education,  nor  permitting  ber 
to  gp  abroad,  opr  to  receive  any  friend  within  doors. 
DafK  runUMirs  went  forth  of  the  treatment  cf  tbc^  wife  of 
this  daring  chief,  wbo  had  thus  vanished  from  society* 
She  bud  a  friend,  whose  fe^less  interest  in  her  iaie 
ioduc04  her  to  surmount  all  sense  of  personal  danger, 
Mid  to  visit  Castle  Downie  with  the  purpose  of  ascec- 
iaioing  the  ^uaitioa  of  Li^y  Lovat.  She  contrived  U^ 
AttiAOuiice  her  arrival  so  unexpectedly,  as  to  leave  I^ovat 
no  apolo^  by  which  be  could  escape  ber  intrusive  visit. 
He  look  bis  resolution,  went  to  the  prison  chamber  of  bis 
unfortunate  wile,  and  announced  to  her  tlie  arrival  of  ber 
friend.  *^  As  it  is  mf  pleasure,  madam,"  he  faid,  '^  that 
you  receive  your  visiter  in  the  character  of  a  conteptc^ 
and  a&eti(mate  .wife,  you  will  please  to  dre^s  yoursell^'^ 
.{laying  proper  apparel  beibre  ber,)  ''and  come  down 
with  die  easy  ^d  free  air  of  the  mistress  of  the  mansioo, 
bappv  in  ber  husband's  affection  and  unlimited  trust.  It 
wiU  become  you  to  beware  bow  you  give  the  least  bint 
of  any  discord  between  you  and  me ;  tor  secret  eves  will 
be  upon  you,  and  you  know  what  reason  you  baye  lo 
dread  disobeying  my  commands/'  In  this  manner  the 
•poor  lady  met  her  friend,  with  her  tongue  padlockod 
.copceroing  all  that  slie  would  wfllin^y  have  disclosed, 
Lovat  contriving  all  the  while  to  maintain  so  constant  a 
muh  OB  his  wife  and  ber  visiter,  that  tb^  could  not 
obtain  the  least  opuortunity  of  speaking  apart  The 
*  .visiter,  however,  in  toe  very  silence  and  constraint  of  her 
friend,  had  seen  enough  to  satisfy  ber  tb^t  all  was  not 


weB ;  aad  v^hea  she  left  C«8de  Ik}WiHe,  bectme  import 
Umate  with  Ltdy  Lovat^s  family  to  be  active  in  her 
behttir.  '  She  in  consequence  obtained  a  seps^ration  from 
her  cruel  husband,  whom  she  long  survived. 

Such  a(^  of  tyranny  were  the  dismal  fruits  of  tlie 
pairiaechal  power,  when  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
of  fraud  and  Tiolence.  But*  Lovat's  conduct  was  so 
exaggeraled,  as  iocfines  us  to  bdieve  there  must  have 
been  a  certain  mixture  of  deranged  intellect  widi  hiar 
wickedtiess,  a  compound  perfeedy  kreconctMble  to  the 
profound  craft  which  dispnyed  itself  ia  other  points  of 
his   cbiu*acter.    1  nnist  not  fi>rget  to  notice  that  Lord 

.  Lovat^  having  obtained  the  command  of  one  of  the 
Highland  independent  companies,  in  consequence  of  hit , 
services  in  the  year  171d,  tocdc  adfratitage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity it  fave  him  to  make  all  the  men  of  hts  chn 
fiumliar  with  the  use  of  arms ;  for  though  he  cdutd  not 
legally  have  more  than  a  certain  number  of  men  unde^ 
amis  at  oo^e^  yet  nothii^  was  m&m  eaqr  than  to^eieehange 

.  tbe  individualft  from  dme  to  time,  till  the  wfaolef  younger 
Frasera  had  passed  a  few  nioiid»  at  least  in  die  i^brps/ 
He  became  iacautidus,  how&mtf  and  appeared  too  pub^ 
lielj  in  some  suspicious  putduuBes  of  turms  and  amrmi-^ 
nitKHi  from  abroad.  Gofemment  became  nhrrnec^  about 
his  intentions,  and  withdrew  his  oommistion  in  ^  Black 
\tratch.  This  happened  in  1797,  and  it  was,  t»  we  simll' 
bei^afier  see,  the  indigmi^n  arising  from  being  depnved- 
of  this  iodependent  oompany,  tint  findly  deterthined 
him  on  rustu^  into  the  rebellion* 

Few  of  the  Hkhbuid  chiefit  ceuld  ekim  the  spotlese 
characler  due  to^Cioelael;  aadaooe,  so  iar  as  is  known 
to  U9,  descended  ta  sndi  nefiunoiis  practices  as  Lovat. 
Tbe  conduct  of  most  of  them  hovered  between  the  wild 
and  lawless  expedients  of  Aeir  predecessors  in  pow#r, 
and  the  new  ideas  of  honour  and  resaect  to  the  rights  of 
others  which  reeent  times  had  imrodiieed;  and  they  dicF 
good  or  committed  evil  as  opportunicy  and  temptadon 
were  presented  to  tbem^  In  genend,'  a  sjMitt  of  honour 
ahd  geoerosi^  was  found  to  unite  easily  and  gracefnUy 
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ymh  tbeir  pttriaDchri  pneieiMioiis;  and  those  wbo  bad  to 
deal .  with  thetn,  gamed  more  l^  an  appeal  to  tbeir  feel- 
ings tban  by  arguments  addressed  to  tb^r  understand- 
ings. 

Having  thus  taken  a  view  <^  the  ^itaatifm  of  Scotland 
both  in  the  Higblaads  and  Lowlands,  we  must  next  take 
some  notice  of  the  pofitinal  condition  of  the  two  contend- 
ing families,  by  wIkmb  tlie  crown  of  Great  Brhayi  was  at 
ibe  time  disputed. 

George,  the  first  of  bis  femily  who  bad  ascended  the 
Britisb  throne,  b^  transmitted  the  nnportant  aoquiskion 
to  bis  son,  George  II.  Both  sovereigns  were  men  of 
honour,  courage,  and  good  sense;  but,  being  bom  and 
educated  ioreigBers,  they  were  strangers  to  the  pecuUaf 
character,  no  less  ^n  to  the  very  complicated  fcmn  of 
povenu&enC,  of  the  country  ov^  which  tney  were  caHei 
%f  Provideeee  to  reign.  Thev  were  succesrively  under 
the  necetsky  of  piaekig  the  admiMtratioB  in  die  hands 
of  a  man  of  distiocuiahed  talent,  the  celebrated  Sk 
Robert  Walpde.  Unfertunatdy,  this  great  statesman 
was  ft  man  of  «  eoarae  mind,  who,  altogether  disl)eKeving 
io  the  very  exisleiiee  of  patriotism,  hdd  the  opinion  that 
every  warn  had  Ins  price)  and  might  be  bought  if  his  sei^ 
vices  were  worth  the  value  M  which  he  ruled  them.' 
His  cyeed  was  as  onfavouvable  to  the  p^obi^  c^  puUie 
men,  as  that  of  a  lender  who  ^ouM  disbebeve  in  the 
eu^eoee  of  miliMM^  honcAir  would  be  degrading  to  Ae 
dmra^er  of  a  soMier.  The  venalky  <h  Sir  Robert 
Wabole's  administration  became  a  d)ame  and  reproach 
to  tne  British  nation,  which  was  also  buidened  with  the 
moans  of  aupj^ying  the  wages  of  the  natkmal  corruption. 

The  Kings  also,  Creorge  L  and  li.,  under  whom  &r 
Robert  Walpole  eenduoted  public  afikirs,  were  tliem- 
sehnas  unpopofaur  from  a  very  natural -reason.  They 
kHred  with  fond  partiality  th^  paternal  dominions  of 
Hanover,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country  in 
wbtth  they  bnd  been  bom  and  bred.  Their  intimacy 
a»d  oonfiifeDce  were  chiefly  imparted  Io  those  of  their 
own  natkm ;  and  so  far,  though  the  preference  might  be 
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^Rsagreeable  to  their  BriCisfa  subjeots,  tile  eiver  floivsd* 
firnn  a  Uudiibie  motive.  But  both  the  foyri  fetfaer  itid  son 
saflfered  themselves  to  be  hurried  fertber  than  this.  Re^ 
gard  for  their  Grerman  territories  was  the  principle  wliich 
regulated  their  political  movements,  and  both  alliances 
and  hostilities  were  engaged  ih  for  interests  and  disputes 
which  were  of  a  nature  exclusively  German,  and  wkh 
which  the  British  had  noticing  to  do.  Out  of  this  undue 
partiality  for  their  native  dominions  arose  a  great  clamoqr 
against  the  two  first  Kings  of  the  House  of  Gruelph,  that, 
called  to  the  government  of  so  fair  and  ample  a  kingdoitr 
as  Britain,  they  neglected  or  sacrificed  its  interests  far 
those  of  the  petty  and  subaltern  concerns  of  Ibeir  elec- 
torate of  Hanover. 

Besides  other  causes  of  unpopularity,  the  length  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpote's  admmisdration  was  almie  si^iSeienc 
to  render  it  odious  to  a  people  so  fickle  as  tlie  English, 
who  soon  become  weary  oi  one  chss  of  measures,  and 
still  sooner  of  the  administration  of  any  one  mifitster. 
For  these  various  reasons,  tlie  government  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  especidly  towards  its  close,  w«s  liigMy  unpop* 
ular  in  England,  and  the  opposition  attacked  it  with  a 
degree  of  fury  which  made  tnose  who  watclied  the  strife 
irom  a  distance,  imagine  that  language  so  outrageous  waa 
that  of  men  in  the  act  of  revolt.  The  foreigB  natioiMr, 
whose  ideas  of  our  constitution  were  as  imperfect  fonnerly 
as  they  are  at  this  moment,  listened  like  men  who  hear 
what  they  conceive  to  be  tiie  bursting  cf  a  sleatii«^neitte, 
when  the  noise  only  announces  the  action  of  the* safety- 
valves. 

While  the  fiimily  of  Hanover  maintained  an  uneasy 
seat  on  an  unpopular  Arone,  the  fortunes  of  tlie  house 
of  Stewart  seemed  much  on  the  declhie.  Obliged  to 
leave  France,  Spain,  and  Avignon,  and  not  permitted  to" 
settle  in  Germany,  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  was 
obfiged,  shortly  alter  his  Scottish  enterprise  of  1715,  to 
retire  to  Italy,  where  the  suflerings  of  liis  father  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  rdigion  gave  him  tlie  fturest  riglM  i» 
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eKpict  hoBfkaiky.  He  ms  Qowin  the  ihiitieAh  jear  of 
Uft  agef  ibe  la«t  male  of  Us  ODibrtuoate  isunily,  wben, 
bjr  Uie  advice  of  his  cpunseUors,  he  fixed  hb  choice  of  a 
wife  <m  the  Princess  ClemeDUna  Sobieski^  d«Jghter  to 
Prince  JaiBes  Sobieski  of  Poland,  and  ^and-dau^er  to 
thai  Kipg  John  Sobieski  viho  defeated  the  Turks  before 
Vienna.  Tliis  young  lady  was  accounted  one  of  the 
greatest  fi)rtunes  in  Europe,  The  dazzling  pretensions 
to  the  British  crowq  set  ibrth  by  the  negotiator  (^  the 
mama^  on  the  part  of  James,  pn^[Ntiaied  tlie  parents 
of  tlie  Princess,  and  it  was  agr|^  that  slie  should  be 
eonducted  privately  to  Bologna,  with  a  view  to  her 
iNMOQ  with  tlie  Chevalier  de  St.  George;  Some  extra 
preparation  on  tlie  part  of  tlie  Princess  and  her  mother, 
m  the  wi^  of  dress  and  e^page,  brought  the  intrigue  to 
the  kaowledeie  of  the  British  court,  who  exerted  aU  their 
infiuence  wiui  timt  of  Austria  for  the  intemiy>tioo  of  the 
nuitch.  The  Emperor,  obliged  to  keep  measures  with 
Britain  on  account  of  his  pretensknis  to  Sicily^  whk:h 
were  supported  by  the  En^^h  ^eet,  arrested  the  biid^ 
as  she  passed  through  Inpspruck,  in  the  Tyrol,  and 
detained  lier  along  with  her  mother,  prisoners  b  a  clois- 
ter of  that  town.  The  Emperor  also  deprived  Prince 
James  Sobieski,  die  lady's  father,  of  hb  government  of 
Augsburg,  and  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned. 

A  bold  attempt  for  tlie  release  of  the  Princess  was 
edntrived  and  executed,  bv  Cliarles  Wogan,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  prisoners  at  rreston,and  was  a  devc^ed  parti- 
san of -the  cause  in  whk^h  he  had  nearly  lost  his  life. 
He  obtained  a  passport  from  die  Austrian  ambassador, 
in  the  name  of  Count  Cemes  and  fimuly,  stated  to  be 
returning  from  Lioretto  to  tlie  Low  Countries.  A  Major 
Aiisset  and  his  wife  personated  the  supposed  count  and 
eountess;  Wogan  was  to  pass  for  die  brother  of  the 
eoimt;  tlie  Princess  Clementina,  when  she  shquld  be 
liberated,  was  to  represent  the  count^s  sister,  which 
character  was  in  the  meantime  enacted  by  a  smart  girl,  a 
diNnesdc  of  Mrs*  Misset  They  represented  to  the 
wench  that  she  was  only  to  remain  one  or  two  days  in 
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eon&iemeiii,  in  the  loom  of  a  hdy  whom  CaptaiQ 
Toole,  one  of  the  party,  was  to  cany  off,  and  whose 
escape  il  might  he  necessary  to  ccMiceal  for  some  time. 
Captaki  TocSe,  with  two  otlier  steady  partisans,  attended 
60  the  party  of  the  supposed  Count  Cemes,  in  the 
dress  and  character  of  domestics. 

^  They  iffrived  at  Innspruck  on  the  evening  of  the  27t!i 
of  April,  1719,  and  took  a  lodging  near  the  convent.  It 
appears  that  a  trusty  domesuc  of  the  Princess  bad 
secured  permission  of  the  porter  to  bring  a  female  with 
bim  inlo  the  cloister,  and  eonduct  her  out  at  whatever 
hour  he  pleased.  This  was  a  great  step  in  favour  of 
their  success,  as  it  permitted  the  agents  of  the  Chevalier 
de  St.  George  to  kitroduce  ,die  young  female,  and  to 
ouny  out  dementiQa  Sohiedci  in  her  stead.  But  while 
thejr  were  in  oonsultatioo  upon  the  means  of  executii^ 
dieir  plan,  J^any,  the  servant  ori,  beard  them  name  the 
wold  Pnnee$»y  and  afimid  of  beii^  involved  in  a  matter 
wkese  ptisoQs  of  such  rank  w«re  concerned,  declared 
she  woidd  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  plot.  Many 
fiur  woids,  a  few'  pieees  of  gold,  and  die  promise  of  a 
fine  suit  of  damask  beton^og  to  lier  mistress,  overcame 
her  senudes ;  and  dicing  advantage  of  a  storm  of  snow 
and  faaii,  Jenny  was.  safely  introduced  mto  the  ddster, 
and  the  Princess,  changing  clothes  with  her,  came  out  at 
the  hour  by  which  the  siraaeer  was  to  return.  Through 
b«l  roads  and  wcnrse  weaimer,  they  pushed  on  till  they 
quitted  the  Austrian  tenrilories,  and  entered  those  of 
Venieew  On  the  ^  of  May,  i^fter  a  journey  of  great 
firtigue  and  some  danger,  they  arrived  at  Bologna,  where 
the  Prineess  ihoK^bt  it  unneeessary  to  remain  longer 


In  the  HieMitime,  while  his  destined  bride  made  her 
escape  from  the  Tyrol^  the  Chevalier  had  been  suddenly 
caBed  on  to  undertake  a  j^vate  expedition  to  Spiun. 
The  lady  was  espoused  in  his  absence  by  a  trusty  adhe- 
lent,  wlio  had  the  Chevali^'s  proxy  to  that  effect,  and 
the  bridegroom's  viA  to  %iain  having    terminated    in 
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nothing  satisfactory,  lie  soon  after  returned  to  compete 
tlie  marriage. 

The  Jacobites  drew  many  happy  omens  fn>nn  the 
success  with  which  the  romantic  union  of  the  Chevalier 
de  St.  George  was  achieved,  although  after  aU,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  Austrian  Emperor,  though 
obliged  in  appearance  to  compiv  with  the  remonstrances 
of  the  British  court,  was  ekW  seriously  anxious  to 
prevent  the  Princess's  escape,  or  extremely  desirous 
that  she  should  be  retaken. 

By  this  union  the  Chevalier  de  St.  Georce  transmitted 
his  hereditary  claims,  and  with  them  hb  evil  luck,  to  two 
sons.  The  first,  Charles  Edward,  bom  the  3tst  of 
December,  1720,  was  remarkable  for  the  figure  lie  made 
during  the  civil  war  of  1746-6;  the  secorid,  ,Henry 
Benedict,  bom  the  6th  of  Manch,  1795,  Im:  being  the 
last  male  ben*,  fn  the  direct  line,  of  the  unfortunate 
House  of  Stewart.  He  bore  the  title  of  Duke  of  Ytatk; 
and  entering  tlie  Church  of  Rome,  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Cardinal. 

The  various  schemes  and  projects  whidi  were  agiiBtedy 
one  after  another,  in  the  councils  of  the  Chevdter  de 
St.  George,  and  which  for  a  time  served  suoceasivdy  to^ 
nourish  and  keep  afloat  tlie  hopes  of  his  partisans  in 
England  and  Scotland,  were  so  numerous,  so  indtfierentiy 
concocted,  and  so  inefi^ual  in  their  consequences^  that, 
to  borrow  an  expression  ftom  the  poet,  the  voyage  erf*  his 
life  might  be  said  to  be  spent  in  shalk>W8. 

With  whatever  court  Britain  happened  to  have  a  qmNv 
rel,  thither  came  tlie  unfortunate  heir  of  the  liouse  of 
Stewart,  u>  show  his  miseries  and  to  boast  his  preten&ioas. 
But  though  treated  with  decency,  and  sometimes  fed 
widi  hopes  which  proved  akogedier  latlaciovs,  the 
Chevalier  found  his  eloquence  too  feeble  to  persuade 
any  government  to  embarrass  themselves  by  makn^ 
common  cause  with  him  after  the  miscarriage  of  the 
Spanish  invasion  of  1719,  whk^h  only  gave  rise  to  the 
petty  skirmish  of  Glen^iel.  In  the  intervab  of  these 
ineffectual  negociations,  the  Chei'alier's  domestk;  estab- 
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Iblimeat  was  divided  by  petty  intrigues  ftinong  liis 
advisers,  in  which  his  wife  occasionally  took  such  keen 
interest,  as  to  proclaim,  in  a  public  and  scandalous  degree, 
tlieir  domestic  disunion.  From  all  these  circumstances, 
from  his  advance  in  years,  and  the  disappointments  which 
he  brooded  over,  tlie  warmest  adherents  of'  the  House  of 
Stewart  ceased  to  expect  anythmg  from  the  personal 
exertions  of  him  whom  they  called  their  King,  and 
reposed  the  hopes  of  their  party  in  the  spirit  and  talents 
of  his  eldest  son,  Chartet^  Edward;  whose  external 
appearance,  and  personal  accomplishments,  seemed  at 
first  sight  to  justify  his  high  pretensions,  and  to  fit  him 
welt  for  the  leader  of  any  bold  and  gallant  enterprise  by 
wMch  they  n»ght  be  enforced. 

In  attemptbe  to  describe  to  vou  this  remaricable  young 
man,  I  am  desirous  of  qualifymg  the  exaggerated  praise 
heaped  upon  him  by  bis  enthusiasuc  adherents,  and  no 
I^s  so  to  avoid  repeating  the  disparaging  language  of 
public  and  political  opponents,  and  of  discontented  and 
disobliged  followers,  wlio  have  written  ratlier  under  the 
ioBueiiGe  oTtheir  resejitmefits  than  in  deieoce  of  tnilh. 

Prince  Charles .  Edward,  styling  himself  Prince  of 
Wales^  was  a  youth  of  tall  stature  and  hk  complexion. 
His  fea^res  were  of  a  noble  and  elevated  cast,  but  tinged' 
with  an  exfNressioii  of  melanebdy*  His  manners  weve 
courleous,  kis  temper  apparently  good,  his  courage  of  a 
nature  fit  for  tlie  most  desperate  undertakings,  his 
strength  of  constitution  admirabte,  and  bis  knowledge  of 
manly  exertsises  and  accomplishments  perfect.  Tliese 
were  all  qualmes  bigiily  in  favour  of  one  who  prepared 
to  act  die  restorer  of  an  ancient  dynitsty.  On  tne  other 
hand,  his  education  liad  be^a  strangely  neglected  in  cer* 
tain  points  of  the  last  coesequenoe  to  his  success. 
Instead  of  being  made  acquainted  with  the  rights  and 
constitution  of  the  En^ish  nation  by  those  who  superin-* 
tended  his  education,  tliey  had  ti^ken  care  to  train  him 
up  exclusively  in  those  absurd,  perverse,  exaggerated 
and  antiquated  doctrkies  of  divine  hereditary  riglu,  and 
passive  obedience,  out  of  whk^  had  arisen  tlie  errors 
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and  mistfortunes  of  the  reigp  of  tiis  ancestor,  James  the 
Second  of  England.  He  Iwd  been  also  strictly  brought 
up  in  the  Ronian  Catholic ,  faith,  which  had  proved  so 
&tal  to  his  grandfather ;  and  thus  he  was  presented  to 
the  British  nation  without  any  aheration  or  modificatioti 
of  those  false  tenets  in  church  and  state  so  obnoxious  to 
those  whom  he  called  fab  subjects,  and  which  had  cost 
bis  ancestors  a  throne.  It  was  a  natural  consequmce  of 
the  higii  ideas  of  reg^l  prerogative  in  which  he  was 
trained,  though  it  might  also  be  in  sofne  respects  owing 
to  a  temper  naturally  hau^ty  and  cdd,  that  the  young 
prince  was  apt  to  consider  the  most  important  services 
rendered  him,  and  the  greatest  dangers  encoomered  in 
his  cause,  as  sufficjently  to  reward  the  actors  by  the 
internal  consciousness  of  having  discharged  their  duties 
as  loyal  subjects,  nor  did  lie  regard  them  as  obligationa 
laying  him  under  a  debt  which  required  acknofiledgnienC 
^or  recompense.  This  degree  of  indi^rence  to  tlie  lives 
or  safety  of  his  followers  (the  effect  of  a  ver}'  b^d  edu- 
cation) led  to  an  indulgence  in  rash  and  sanguine  hopes, 
which  could  only  be  ioduiged  at  an  extravagant  risk  to 
all  concerned.  It  was  the  duty  of  every  subject  to  sac- 
rifice every  thing  for  his  Praice,  and  if  tliis  duty  was 
'discharged,  wiiat  results  could  be  iroa^iBed  loo  difficult 
for  their  effiHTts?  Such  were  the  princtpies  instilled  into 
the  mind  of  the  descendant  of  the  ill-starred  house  of 
Stewart. 

It  is  easy  to  be  imagined,  diat  these  latter  attrifaulea 
were  carefully  veiled  over  in  the  accounts  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  young  Chevalier,  as  spread  abroad  by  hia 
adherents  within  Scotland  ai^  En^and;  and  that  he 
was  held  up  to  hope  and  admiration,  as  a  shoot  of  the 
stem  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  as  one  wbo,  by  every  per- 
fection of  mind  and  body,  was  ordained  to  pny  anew  the 
j[iart  of  that  great  restorer  of  the  Seottish  monarchy. 

The  state  of  the  Jacobite  party,  both  in  the  Highlands 
and  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  has  been  already  noticedl 
In  England  it  was  iar  inferior  to  its  strength  in  1715; 
die  fiital  aBdr  of  Preston  was  remembered  with  dreatl* 
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But  voaoy  great  fiuniHes  attached  to  the  High  Chiuch 
principles  continued  to  look  with  a  longing  eye  towards 
Iiim  whom  they  regarded  as  the  heir  of  the  crown,  by 
indefensible  right ;  and  some,'  at  conaderable  risk  to  their 
peisoQs  and  estates,  maintained  an  intercourse  with  the 
agents  of  the  old  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  who  thus 
iieoetved  iotelligepce  of  their  hopes  and  plans.  The 
nrincipal  of  ttese  were  the  Wynnes  of  Wynnstay,  in 
VVaies,  with  the  great  iamily  of  Windham.  Other  l^seS) 
either  Caljiolics  <»r  Hij^h  Churchmen,  in  the  west,  were 
united  in  the  same  interest.  A  great  part  ^  tb^ 
Chureh  of  England  clei^  retained  meir  ancient  preju- 
dices; and  tlie  Universities,  Oxford  in  particular^  still 
boasted  a  powerfid  par^,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Doctor  William  Kii^  Principal  of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  wb^ 
eatered  info  the  same  sentiments* 

Such  being  the  staite  of  af&irs  when  war  was  declared 
betwixt  Britain  and  Spain,  in  1740,  seven  daring  Scot* 
lisb  Jacobites  signed  an  association,  engaging  themselves* 
to  risk  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Stewart  femily,  piovided  that  France  would  send  a  cpn- 
siderabte  body  of  troops  to  their  assistance.  The  titular 
Duke  of  Perth,  the  Earl  of  Traquair,  Lochiel,  and 
liovat,  were  of  the  number  who  agned  tfaas  association. 

The  agent  emplojyed  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the 
Jacobites  at  Paris,  was  Drumniond>  alias  MacGregor,  of 
BohaMie,  with  whom  was  joined  a  person  whom  they 
cdlad  Lord  Semple;  these  agents  were  supposed  to 
have  raady  access  to  the  French  miiristers.  Bohaktie 
was  closely  related  to  several  chieftains  of  the  Scottish  • 
dans,  and  in  particular  to  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  on  whose 
judgment  and  prudence  the  others  were  b  a  great  degree 
disposed  to  rely.  But  after  a  protracted  negotiation, 
nothing  could  be  resdved  upon  with  any  oertamty ;  for 
the  French  minbters,  on  the  one  hand»  were  afi-atd  that 
the  Jacobites  in  their  political  zeal  might  du|)e  both 
themselves  and  Fi-ance,  by  induciog  them  to  hazard  the 
forces  of  the  latter  kingdpm  upon  a  distant  and  d^^- 
ous  expedition;  whUe^on  tJie  other  hand,  the  Jacobite^ 
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who  were  to  risk  their  til  in  the  entefpriae,  were  alike 
apprehensive  that  France,  if  she  couM  by  their  means 
excite  a  civil  wai"  in  England,  and  obfige  its  goveminent 
to  recall  her  troops  fifom  Cremmny,  would  not,  after,  that 
point  was  gained,  greatly  concern  herself  about  their 
success  or  failure. 

At  length,  however,  wlien  France  beheld  the  interest 
which  Britain  began  to  take  in  the  German  war,  assisting 
the  Empress  Qtteen  both  with  troops  and  money,  her 
administrdtidn  seems  suddenly  to  have  taken  kito  serious 
cotisideralioa  the  proposed  descent  upon  S(H>t]and. — 
With  a  view  to  the  arrangement  of  an  enterprise,  Cardi^ 
fMl  de  Tenciii,  wlio  had  succeeded  Cardinal  FleUry  m 
the  administration  of  France,  invited  Charles  Edward, 
the  elde^  son  of  the  old  Chevalier  As  St  Geoi^,  to 
repair  from  Italy  to  Parts.  The  young  Prince,  on 
receiving  a  message  so  flattering  to  his  hopes,  left  Rome 
as  if  oQ  a  hunting  expedition,  mit  instantly  took  the  road 
to  Genoa,  ttid»  embarking  on  bond  a  small  vessd,  ran 
through  the  English  fleet  at  great  risk  of  being  captured, 
and  arriving  safe  at  Antilles,  proceeded  to  Paris.  He 
there  took  part  iii  counsels  c^  a  nature  highly  dm^erous 
\p  Great  Britain.  It  had  been  settled  by  the  French 
court,  that  a  French  army  of  twell^  thousand  men 
should  be  landed  in  En^and  under  the  celebrated  Field- 
MarslMil  Saxe,  who  was  to  act  under  the  eommissbn  of 
the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  as  cortiman^er-in-chicC 
Having  intimated  this  determmation  to  tlie  Earl  Maris^' 
chal  and  L<wd  Efeho,  eldest  son  of  the  Eart  of  Wemyss, 
Who  were  then  in  the  French  capital,  Charles  left  Paris  to 
superintend  the  destined  embarkation,  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  Gravelines,  in  the  begimriAg  of  February, 
1744.  Here  he  reskled  in  the  most  strict  prh^cy,  under 
the  name  of  thei  CfaevaHer  Dooglas.  Bohaklie  waited 
upon  him  as  his  secretary. 

Tlie  French  fleet  was  got  in  readiness,  and  the  troops 
designed  for  the  inva^on  embaii»d ;  but  the  alertness  of 
Uie  British  navy  disconcerted  this  as  it  had  done  former 
expeditions.    The  French  armj  ne  sopner  appeared  off 
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TV)! boy,  than  they  tvere  Gonfronled  by  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
<me  sail  of  the  line,  under  Admiral  Sir  John  Norr»s. 
The  elements  also  took  part  in  the  MriSd^  and,  as  usually  ^ 
happened  on  former  occasio&s,  decided  against  the  House 
of  Stevvart  A  heavy  tempest-  arose,  (x>ligifig  both  the 
English  and  French  \o  scud  before  the  wind.  The  lat- 
ter fleet  were  dispersed,  and  suffered  damage.  The 
|4an  of  invasion  w^  once  more  given  up^  and  tiie 
French  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  coa^. 

It  is  in  vain  to  enquire  upon  what  principles  the 
French  ministry  preierrehd  this  attempt  upon  England,  at 
great  ex|iense,  and  with  a  large  army,  to  an  invasioa  of 
Scothnd,  where  they  were  sure  to  be  ioined  by  a  laiga 
body  of  JaeoUtes,  and  wbere  one  third  part  of  the 
troops  would  have  made  a  serious,  perhaps  a  fatal 
impression.  Hbtory  is  full  of  attempts  to  assist  male- 
contents  in  an  enemy's  country,  winch  have  misoarried 
from  being  ill-concertod  in  point  of  place  or  time.  That 
the  present  did  not  atise  out  of  any  very  aeeurate  oonv* 
Lioations  is  certain,  for  so  little  bad  tlie  French  ministom 
thought  on  the  means  of  propitiathig  the  CngUsh  Jaoo* 
bites,  diot  they  did  not  at  first  design  that  the  Duke  of 
Ormoad  sliould  embark  with  the  expedition,  though  the 
most  popular  of  tlie  Chevalier's  adherents  in  South 
Britain.  The  Duke  was  at  length  liastily  suinmo:  ed 
from  Avignon  to  join  the  armament  when  it  was  on  tlie . 
eve  of  sailing,  but  Teceivkig  in^Hmation  wliile  be  M^as  on 
the  load,  that  the  design  was  given  op,  he  returned  to 
bb  residence.  It  is  probnUe  that  the  Frendi  wcva 
determined  to  make  Ei^liOid  tlie  object  of  attack,  meire^ 
because  they  could  more  easily  either  reinforce  or  bring 
off  their  expedition^  than  if  it  was  sent  against  Scotland. 

Lord  Marisehal  had  repaired  to  the  Prince  at  Gfave^ 
Knes,  but  ms  not  much  consulted  on  the  objects  of  th^ 
expedition.  When  he  asked  concerning  the  embarka^ 
tion  for  Scotland,  he  was  informed  tliat  it  would  tnk^ 
place  after  that  to  Englsmd  was  despKiiched.  Bui  a^ier 
the  miscarriage  of  the  enterprise,  and  disetnbarkaiion  0C 
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the  troops,  Charles  Edward  invited  4be  earl  to  vi«t  hiBd 
at  Gravelines,  wbea  be  seriously  proposed  to  hire  a  boa^ 
aud  eo  .with  him  to  Scotland,  where,  he  said,  be  was 
sure  he  had  many  frieods  who  would  join  him.  This 
idea,  from  which  he  was  diverted  with  difficulty,  seems 
to  have  been  the  slight  d^tch  which  was  afterwards  the 
ground*w«rk  of  the  rash  expedition  of  1745-6,  In  ibe 
eiad  of  summer  Prince  Charles  left  Gravelines  and  went 
to  Paris,  where  be  resided  for  the  winter,  little  noticed 
by  French  families  of  fashion,  but  much  resorted  to  by 
the  Irish  and  Scots  who  were  in  that  capital. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1744,  John  Murray  of 
Broughton,  who  had  been  for  tliree  or  four  years  an 
a^ent  of  the  old  Chevalier,  and  much  trusted  bv  him,  and 
ins  adherents,  returned  to  Paris  from  Scotland,  carrying 
with  him  the  joint  opinion  of  the  Jacobites  in  tliat  coun<- 
try  upon  tlie  subject  of  an  invasion,  Mr.  Murray  was 
a  gendeman  of  honourable  birth  and  competent  fortune, 
bemg  the  son  of  Sir  David  Murray,  by  his  second  wife, 
a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Scott  of  Ancrum.  His  early 
travels  to  Rome  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  o&ring  his 
advices  to  the  old  Chevalier,  and  he  had  ev^r  since 
retained  his  confidence.  The  pjunion  which  he  now 
delivered  to  Charles,  as  the  united  sentiments  of  hb 
frieods  in  Scotland,  was,  that  if  be  could  persuade  the 
French  govenunent  to. allow  him  six  thousand  auxiliary 
troops,  ten  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  thirty  thousand 
louisd'or,  he  might'  assuredly  reckotf  on  the  support  of 
all  his  Scotdsh  friends.  But  Murray  had  been  charged 
at  the  same  time  to  say,  that  if  tlie  Prince  could  not 
obtain  succours  to  the  amount  specified,  they  could  do 
nothing  in  his  behalf.  The  answer  which  the  Prince 
returned  by  Murray  to  his  Scottish  adherents,  was,  tliat 
be  was  weary  and  disgusted  with  waiting  upon  the  timid, 
uncertain,  and  faithless  politics  of  the  court  of  France ; 
and  that,  whether  with  or  without  their  assistance  or 
concurrence,  he  was  determined  to  appear  in  Scotland  in 
person,  and  try  his  fortune.  Mr.  Murray  has  left  a 
positive    declaration;  that  he  endeavoured  a;s  much   as 
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possible  to  divert  the  Prince  firom  an  attempt,  which 
rather  announced  desperation  than  courage ;  but  as  there 
were  other  reasons  for  imputing  blame  to  the  agent, 
many  of  those  who  sufiered  by  the  expedition  represent 
him  as  having  secredy  encouraged  the  Prince  in  his 
romantic  undertaking,  Instead  of  dissuading  him  from  so 
rash  a  course.  Whether  encouraged  by  Murray,  or 
otherwise,  Charles  Edward  contbued  fixed  in  his  deter* 
minadon,  to  try  what  efl^  could  be  produced  by  his 
arrival  in  ScotJand,  with  such  slender  supplies  of  money 
and  arms  as  his  private  fortune  might  affi>rd. 

With  a  view  to  this  experiment,  the  Prince  sent  Mur- 
ray back  to  Scotland,  with  commissions  to  those  whom  ha 
regarded  as  the  most  fiiithful  friends  of  his  family,  given 
in  his  own  pame,  as  Prince  of  Wales  and  Regent  for 
James  VIII. ,  for  whwh  last  title  he  possened  an  ample 
warrant  from  his  fether.  The  arrival  d*  these  documents 
in  Scotland ,  excited  the  utmost  surprise  and  anxiety ; 
•od  at  a  full  meeting  of  the  principal  Jacobites  held  at 
Edinburgh,  it  was  agreed  to  despatch  Mr.  Murray  to  tl)d> 
Highlands,  to  meet,  if  possible,  the  young  Aaventurer 
on  hb  first  coming  upon  the  coast,  aiid,  communbating 
their  general  disapprobation  of  an  attempt  so  desperate, 
to  entreat  him  to  reserve  himself  and  the  Scottish  friends 
of  liis  family  for  some  period  in  which  fortune  might 
better  favour  their  exertions.  The  titular  Duke  of  Perth 
alone  dissented  from  the  opinion  of  the  meeting,  anc^ 
declared,  in  a  spirit  of  high  strained  byalty,  that  he 
woidd  join  the  Prince  if  he  arrived  without  a  single  man. 
The  others  were  unanhnous  in  a  diferent  judgment,  and 
Murrar,  empowered  by  them,  remained  on  the  watch  on 
the  Highland  coast  auring  the  whole  month  of  June, 
when,  the  Chevalier  not  appearing,  he  returned  to  his 
own  seat  in  the  south  of  Scodand,  supposing  naturally 
that  the  young  man  had  renounced  an  attempt  which  ha€ 
ifi  it  so  much  of  the  headfong  rashness  of  youth,  and 
which  he  might  be  fairly  believed  to  have  laid  aside  on 
mature  consideration. 

But  the  Chevalier  bad  resolved  on  his  expedition ;  he 
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was  distnistfiil  of  tli€  motives,  doubtful  of  the  real  pur- 
poses of  France,  and  was  determined  to  try  bis  fate  upon 
Ills  own  resources,  however  inadequate  to  the  purpose  he 
meant  to  effect  It  is  said  that  Cardinal  Tenctn  was  the 
only  member  of  the  French  government  to  whom  bis 
resokition  was  made  known,  to  which  the  minister  yielded 
Ills  acquiescence  rather  than  his  countenance ;  and  at 
lengtli,  as  England  and  France  were  now  engaged  in  open 
war,  be  generously  consented  that  Charles  should  pursue 
his  desperate  enterprise  upon  his  own  risk  and  he  own 
means,  without  iartlier  assistance  Aan  a  very  indirect 
deeree  of  encouragement  from  France*  The  fatal  defeat 
at  FoBtenoy  happened  about  the  same  period,  and  as  the 
British  fimes  in  Flandersr  were  much  weakened,  the 
Adventurer  was  eneouraged  to  hope  that  no  troops  could 
be  spared  from  thence  to  oppose  bis  enterprise. 

In  consequence  of  tbe  understanding  betwixt  Charles 
and  Tencin,  a  man-of-war  of  »icty  guns,  named  tbe 
Elisabeth,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  adventurous 
Priiiee,  to  wbidi  Cliarles  Edward  added  a  frigate  or 
sloop  of  War,  called  the  DouteUe,  which  had  been  fitted 
out  by  two  merchants  of  Dunkirk,  named  Roqtledge  and 
Walsh,  to  cruiae  againsi  the  British  trade.  In  this  latter 
vessel  he  embaiiced,  with  a  very  lew  attendants,  and  with 
llie  whde  or  greater  part  of  the  nKxiey  and  arms  whksh 
be  had  provided. 

T[\e  expedition  was  detained  by  contrary  winds  till 
the  8tfa  of  July,  when  the  vessels  set  sail  uimxi  this 
romantk^  adventure.  But  the  chances  of  the  sea  seem  to 
have  been  invariably  unpropitioiis  to  tlie  line  of  Stew^ 
art.  The  next  day  after  tbey  left  port,  tbe  lion,  an 
English  ship  of  war,  fell  in  with  thena,  and  engaged  tlie 
Efeabeth.  Tbe  battle  was  desperatelv  maintained  on 
both  sides,  and  tbe  vessels  separated  aner  much  mutual 
^ury.  The  Elizabeth,  ia  particular,  lost  lior  6rst  and 
second  captains,  and  Was  compelled  to  bear  away  Amt 
JBrest  to  refit 

The  Doutelle,  on  board  of  which  wo»  Clwrles  Edward 
aod  bk  suite,  had  kept  m  a  distgnce  dunng  the  aclbn. 
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and  sering  its  tennmation,  stood  away  for  the  oordi-tvest 
of  Scotland,  so  as  to  reach  the  Hebrides.  Avoiding 
another  large  vessel,  understood  to  bare  been  an  EWKah 
man  of  war,  which  they  met  in  their  course,  the  sloop 
that  carried  the  young  Prince  and  his  fortunes  at  length 
moored  near  the  island  of  South  Uist,  one  of  the.  isles 
belonging  to  MacDonald  of  Clanranald  and  his  kinsfolk. 
Clanranald  was  himself  on  the  mainland ;  but  his  uncle, 
MacDonald  of  Boisdale,  by  whose  superior  taienB  and 
sagacity  the  young  Chief  ^vas  much  guided,  was  at  that 
time  on  South  Uist,  where  his  own  property  lay.  On 
being  summoned  by  the  Prince,  he  came  on  board  the 
Doutelle. 

Charles  Edward  immediately  proposed  to  Boisdale  to 
take  arms,  and  to  engage  his  powerful  neighbours,  Sir 
Alexander  MacDonak),  and  the  Chief  of  the  MacLeods,  in 
his  cacise.  Tliese  two  chie6  could  each  bring  to  the 
field  from  1300  to  1600  men.  Boisdale  replied,  vnih  a 
bluntness  to  which  the  Adventurer  had  not  been  accus* 
tomed,  that  the  enterprise  was  rash  to  the  verge  of 
insanity;  that  he  could  assure  him  that  Sir  Alexander 
MacDonald  and  the  Laird  of  MacDonald  were  positively 
determined  not  to  join  him  unless  on  hb  bringing  the 
forces  stipulated  by  the  unanimous  determination  m  tiie 
firiends  ot  his  fomily ;  and  that,  by  his  advice,  his  nephew 
Clanranald  would  also  adopt  tne  resokitfon  of  remain- 
ing quiet  The  youne  Chevalier  argued  the  point 
for  some  time,  still  steenng  towards  the  mainland  ;  until, 
finding  Bcasdale  inexoraUe,  he  at  length  dismissed  hinT, 
and  suflered  him  to  take  his  boat  and  return  to  South 
Uist.  It  is  said,  that  this  interview  with  BcMsdale  had 
such  an  inftience  on  the  mind  of  Charies,  that  he  called 
a  council  of  the  principal  followers  who  accompanied 
him  in  the  Doutelle,  when  all  voices,  save  one,  were 
unanimous  for  returning,  and  Charles  himself  seemed  for 
a  moment  disposed  to  relinouish  the  expedition.  Sir 
Thomas  Sheridan  alone,  an  Irish  gentleman,  who  had 
been  his  tutor,  was  inclined  to  prosecute  the  adventum 
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fertber,  sod  aioeuniged  Us  pupil  to  slaod  his  giXNiiuf, 
and  cooBult  SQiue  oiore  of  his  Scottish  partisans  before 
reuouoein^  a  plan^  oa  wbiob  he  had  ventured  sq  (ar,  that 
to  relinquish  it  without  fiutber  trial  would  be  an  act  of 
QDwardice,  implying  a  renunciation  of  the  birtbrigbt  lie 
canie  to  seek.  His  opinion  determined  his  pupil,  who 
was  on  all  occasions  much  guided  by  it,  to  make  another 
i^ppeal  to  the  spirit  of  tlie  Highland  leaders. 

Advancing  still  towards  the  mainland,  Charles  with  his 
sloop  of  war  entered  the  bay  of  Locknannagb,  between 
Moidart  and  Arisaig,  and  sent  a  messenger  ashore  to 
apprise  Clanranaid  of  his  arrival  That  cmeftain  imme- 
diately came  on  board,  with  his  relation,  MacDonald  of 
Kinloch-Moidart,  and  one  or  two  others.  Charles  applied 
to  them  the  same  ai^umei^  which  he  had  in  vain 
ecdiausted  upon  Boisdale,  their  relation,  and  leceived  th^ 
same  reply,  that  an  attempt  at  the  present  time,  and 
with  such  slender  ipean^,  could  end  in  nothii^  but  ruin. 
A  young  Highlander,  a  brother  of  Kiokx^h-Moidart, 
beg^  now  to  understand  before  whopi  he  stood,  and, 
grasping  hb  sword,  showed  visible  signs  of  impatience  at 
the  reluctance  manifested  by  his  chief  and  liis  brother  to 
join  their  Prince.  Charles  marked  his  agitation,  and 
availed  himself  of  it. 

He  turned  suddenly  towards  the  young  Higldander, 
and  said,  ^'  You  at  least  will  not  forsake  me  ?" — "  I  wUl. 
follow  you  to  death,"  said  Ranald,  '^  were  there  no  other 
to  draw  a  sword  in  your  cause."  The  chief  and  relative 
of  the  warm-hearted  young  man  caught  his  enthusiasmi 
and  declared,  that  since  the  Prince  was  determined,  thev 
wouM  no  k>qger  dispute  his  pkasuie.  He  landed  accora- 
iogly,  and  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  Boradale,  as 
a  temporary  place  of  residence.  Seven  persons  qame 
ashore  as  his  suite.  These  were  the  Marquis  of  Tulli- 
baKlin,  outlawed  for  his  share  in  tlie  insurrection  of  1715, 
dder  brother  of  James,  the  actual  Duke  of  A  thole ;  Sir 
Thomas  Sheridan,  the  Prince's  tutor ;  Sir  John  Mac* 
Donald,  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  service ;  Francis 
Strictland,  an  English  gentleman ;  Kelly^  who  had  been 
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impBealed  ia  what  was  €idled  die  Bishop  of  Rocliester's 
Plot;  .£neas  MacDonald,  a  booker  ia  Paris,  a  bvolbar  of 
Kintocb-Moidart ;  and  Buebanan,  wbo  bad  beeo  imimi^d 
witli  tbe  aenrice  of  summoaii^  the  Chevalier  froaa  RoiM 
to  Porb.  One  of  bis  attemlants,  or  wbo  imoaediately* 
afterwards  j(^ned  hini,  lias  been  siooe  made  generally 
kuown  by  tbe  rmlitaiy  renowii  of  liis  son,  Marshal 
MacDonald,  distingubbed  by  bis  integrity,  courage,  and 
capacity,  during  so  many  arduous  scenes  of  Uie  great 
revolutionary  war.* 

This  memorable  hndiog  in  Moidart  took  phce  on  tbe 
25th  July  1745.  The  place  where  Charles  was  lodged 
was  renoArkaUy  well  situated  for  conceaLnent,  and  for 
communicatbo  wiib  friendly  dans,  both  in  tLur  islands 
and  on  the  mainland,  without  whose  countenance  and 
eoocurreace  it  was  imposaiUe  that  his  enterprise  could 
succeed. 

Camefoa  of  Lochiel  had  an  early  sumnoons  from  the 
Prince,  and  waited  oa  him  as  soon  as  he  received  it. 
He  came  fiiUy  convinced  of  the  utter  madness  of  the 
und^taking,  and  determined,  as  he  tliought,  to  counsel 
tbe  Adventurer  to  return  to  France,  and  wait  a  more 
fiivouraUe  opportunity. 

''  If  such  b  yo«r  purpose,  Donald,''  said  Cameron  of 
Fassefem  to  hb  brother  of  Lochiel,  ^' write  to  the 
Prince  your  opinion ;  but  do  not  trust  yourself  witbm  tlie 
&scination  of  hb  presence.  I  know  vou  better  than  you 
Imow  yourself,  and  you  w3i  be  unable  to  refuse  compli- 
ance.'' 

Fassefem  prophesied  truly.  While  tbe  Prince  con- 
fined himself  to  argument,  Lochiel  remained  firm,  and 
answered  aQ  his  reasoning.     At  lengtli  Charles,  fiuding 


*  His  father  was  one  of  a  tribe  of  BfacDonalrls  resi<!fing'  in  Soatb  Uist, 
named  MacEacken,  w  sons  of  Heetor,  descaMled  fruoi  tlia  fa<M|se  of  Clan- 
naald  bj  birth,  wad  nailed  with  them  by  intennarriai^.  Youngs  MacDonald, 
or  MacEacben,  had  been  bred  at  Saint  Omers,  with  a  view  to  taking 
priest's  orders  ;  he,  therefore,  miderstood  the  I^n,  as  weH  as  the  Eni^ish, 
Kreneh,  and  Goelie  Janguafes,  and  his  services  wore  im|)ortani  to  Cliarlcs 
■s  an  iotecprcter  or  privale  secretary. 
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it  impossible  to  subdite    the   tiaePn  judgoieiit,  made  a 
pmverful  appeal  to  \m  feeKiig^* 

**I  liave  come  hither,"" he  said,  "with  my  mind 
unalterably  made  up,  to  rechinn  my  rights  or  to  perish. 
Be  the  issue  what  it  wHI,  I  am  determined  to  display  my 
standard,  and  take  the  field  with  such  as  may  jom  it. 
Lochiel,  whom  my  ikther  esteemed  the  best  friend  of  our 
family,  may  remain  at  home,  and  learn  his  Prince's  fate 
fiDm  the  newspapers." 

**Not  so,"  replied  the  chief,  much  afl^ted,  "if  you 
are  resolved  on  tiiis  rash  undertaking,  I  will  go  with  you, 
and  so  shall  every  one  over  whom  1  have  influence." 

Thus  was  LfOchiel's  sagacity  overpowered  by  his  sensd 
of  what  he  esteemed  honour  and  loyahy,  whicb  induced 
him  to  front  the  prospect  of  ruin  with  a  disinterested 
devotion,  not  unworthy  the  best  days  of  chivahry.  His 
decision  was  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  the 
rebellion ;  for  it  was  generally  understood  at  the  time, 
that  there  was  not  a  chief  in  ttie  Higlilands  who  would 
have  risen,  if  Lochiel  had  maintained  his  pacific  purpose. 

He  had  no  sooner  embraced  the  Chevalier's  prcqiosal, 
than  messengers  were  despatched  in  every  direction  to 
summon  such  clans  as  were  judged  friendly,  announeine 
that  the  royal  standard  was  to  be  erected  at  Glenfinnan 
on  the  19th  of  August,  and  requiring  them  to  attend  on 
it  with  their  folfewers  in  arms. 

Sir  Alexander  MacDonald  of  Sleat,  and  MacLeod 
of  MacLeod,  were,  as  already  mentioned,  men  of  the 
greatest  note  in  the  Hebrides,  and  their  joint  forces  were 
computed  at  n)ore  than  three  thousand  men.  They  had 
declare  themselves  friendly  lo  the  Prince's  cause,  and 
Clanranald  was  despatched  to  them    to    hasten    their 

Suction.  The  envoy  found  them  both  at  Sir  Alexander 
acDonald's,  and  said  all  he  could  to  decide  them  to 
raise  their  folfewing;  but  that  chieftain  alleged  that  he 
bad  never  come  under  any  explicit  engagement  to  knb 
Charies,  nor  could  he  be ,  persuaded  to  do  so  in  sucli  a 
desperate  undertaking.  •  MacLeod's  engagements  are 
said  to  have  been  mere  peremptory ;  but  he  appears  to 
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h^vc  been  as  reluetant  as  Sir  Alexander  lUbcDonald  to 
(!onB|ily  with  Cliarles  Edward's  sumnions,  alleging  tliat 
bis  aijreenient  depended  on  the  Prince  bringing  certain 
auxiliaries  and  supplies,  which  were  not  forthcoming. 
He,  mcHreoTer,  pleaded  to  Cbnranald,  that  a  number  ch 
his  men  resided  in  the  distant  islands,  as  an  additional 
excuse  for  not  joining  the  standard  immediately.  Clan* 
ranald's  rais^on  .was  therefore  unsuccessful,  and  the 
defection  of  these  two  powerful  cbiels  was  indiffetemly 
supplied  by  the  zeal  displayed  by  others  of  less  power. 

Charles,  however,  displayed  great  ^U  in  managing 
the  tempers,  and  gaining  the  altections,  of  such  High* 
knders  as  were  introduced  to  him  during  his  abode  at  * 
Boradale.  The  memc^  of  an  officer,  named  Mac* 
Donald,  engaged  in  bis  army,  gives  so  interesting  an 
account  of  his  person  and  behaviour,  that  1  slmll  throw 
if  to  tlie  end  of  this  chapter  b  tlie  ibrm  of  a  note.  The 
Prince's  Lowland  friends  were  also  acquainted  with  liis 
airival,  and  prepared  for  his  deigns. 

Government  was,  at  the  same  time,  rendered  vigilant^ 
by  the  visible  stir  which  seemed  to  take  )daoe  among 
the  Jacobkes,  and  proceeded  to  the  arrest  of  suspicious 
persons.  Among  these,  one  of  ^  principal  was  the 
titular  Duke  of  Perth,  upon  whose  ancestor  the  Court 
of  Saint  Germains  had  conferred  that  rank.  He  was 
son  of.  Lord  John  Dmmmond,  who  flowished  in  1715, 
and  grandson  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Perth,  T^^ord 
Chancellor  to  James  VIII.  before  the  Revolution.  The 
present  descendant  of  4hat  honourable  house  was  a  man 
respected  for  his  hif^  rank,  popular  mannefs,  dauntless 
bravery,  and  sweetness  of  disposition,  but  not  possessed 
of  any  exti'aordioary  cfegree  of  lalent  This  nobleman 
was  resiriifi^  at  Cltstle^Drommond,  when  CapUm  Camp* 
belt  of  Inveraw,  who  commanded  an  independent  Higrn 
knd  company  lying  at  Mothil,  in  the  i^^ibourhood, 
received  orders  to  lay  him  under  arrest.  GEtmpbell,  by 
the  mediation  of  a  friend,  procured  bimsetf  an  mvitation 
to  dine  at  Drummond<-Castle,  and  caused  his  men  to 
approach  the  place  as  near  as  diey  could  inttKMit  causing 
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'sus|)ie]on.  When  dinner  was  over,  and  the  ladies  bad 
retired,  In  vera  w  put  the  arrest  into  execution,  and  toM 
tl)e  Duke  he  was  his  prisoner,  stating,  at  the  same  time, 
his  orders  in  apology.  The  Duke  seamed  to  treat  the 
thing  with  indifference,  and  said,  since  it  was  so  there 
was  no  help  for  it.  But,  in  leaving  the  apartment,  he 
made  tite  captain  pass  beibi:e  him  as  if  by  a  nattixal 
motion  of  politeness,  and  taming  •  short  on  his  bed, 
instead  of  following  him,  left  the  room,  and  bya  private 
door  fled  from  the  house  into  the  wood.  There  was 
an  instant  pursuit,  and  the  Duke  would  probably  have 
been  retaken,  had  he  not  found  a  pony,  and  leapt  upon 
Its  back,  with  \  only  a  halter  on  its  head,  and  witiiout  a 
saddle.  By  the  advantage  thus  afibrded  him,  he  was 
enabled  to  escape  to  the  neighbouring  Highlands,  where 
he  lay  safe  from  pursuit,  and  soon  after  obtained  knowl- 
edge of  the  young  Chevalier's  having  landed,  and  noade 
preparation  to  join  him. 

John  Murray  of  Broughton,  in  the  meanwhile,  bad 

discharged  the  perilous  task   of  havkig  the   manifestos 

printed,  which  were  to  be  dispersed  when  the  invasion 

should  become  public,  as  well  as  that  of  wamkig  several 

persons,  who  had  agreed  to  give  supplies  of  money  and 

arms.     He  now  left  his  house,  where  he  had  Gved  for 

the  last  three  weeks  in  constant  danger,  and   fear  erf* 

arrest,  and  set  out  to  join  the  Prince.     Hb  active  genius 

meditated  some  other  exploits.     By  the  assbtance  of  a 

'  Jacobite  friend,  of  a  fearless  and  enterpri^g  dbposition, 

be  laid  a  scheme  for  surprbin^  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 

(brother  and  successor  to  the  iamous  Duke  John,)  and 

making  him   prisoner  at  hb  own  castte    of   Inverary. 

Another  project  wi^  to  cause  government  to    receive 

informatkm,  which,  though  feke  b  the   main,  was  yec 

coloured  with  so  many  circumstances  of  truth  as  to  make 

it  seem  phtusible,  and  which  came  to   them   through   a 

channel  whidi  tb^  did  not  mbtrust    The  reports  thus 

eonveyed  to  them  bore,  that  the  Jacobite  chiels  were  to 

bold  a  great  consultation  in  the  wilds  of  Rannoch,  and 

that  Murray  had  left  hb  bouse  in  the  south  to  be  present 
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ftt  die  meetii^.  It  was  proposed  to  those  iiiiiii«giog  on 
die  part  of  goyemmeDt  to  seize  the  opportunity  of 
despatching  parties  from  Fort  William  and  Fort  Augustus 
to  secure  the  conspirators  at  their  rendezvous.  The 
object  of  the  scheme  was,  that  the  Higiilanders  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  surprising  the  torts,  when  the 
garrison  sbcHikl  be  diminislied  by  Uie  proposed  detach- 
ments. Mr.  Murray,  having  thus  planned  two  exploits^ 
whbh,  had  tliey  succeeded,  must  have  been  most  advap- 
tageous  to  the  Priix^e's  cause,  proceeded  to  join  Charles 
Cdward,  wliom  he  found  at  the  house  of  MacEbnald  of 
Kinloch-Moidart,  who  had  advanced  to  that  place  from 
Boradaie.  Many  Highland  gentlemen  bad  joined  him^ 
and  his  enterprise  seemed  to  be  generally  favoured  by 
the  chiefs  on  Uie  mainland.  Clanranald  had  also  joined 
with  tliree  hundred  and  upwards  of  his  clan.  'Regular 
guards  were  mounted  on  the  person  of  the  Prince ;  his 
arms  and  treasure  were  disembarked  from  tlie  Doiitelle, 
and  distributed  amongst  those  wlio  seemed  most  able  to 
serve  him.  Yet  he  remained  straitened  for  want  of  pro* 
visions,  wliich  might  liave  disconcerted  his  expedition^ 
had  not  the  Doutelle  fallen  in  with  and  captured  two 
vessek  laden  with  oatmeal,  a  supply  wliich  enabled  liim 
to  keep  his  followers  together,  ancl  to  look  with  con6- 
deneeao  the  moment  which  had  been  fixed  for  displaying 
his  standard. 

Mr.  Murray,  to  wliose  management  so  much  of  tlie 
private  politics  of  Prince   Charles   had   been  confidedi, 
was  recc^nised  as  his  Secretary  of  State,  and   trusted 
with  all  the   internal  management  of   the    momentous 
undertaking. 


NOTE. 

The  author  of  the  Memoirs  from  which  the  foIk>wing 
extract  is  made,  appears  to  have  been  a  MacDonald,  and 
one  of  tlie  seven  gentlemen  of  that  clan,  wIk),  being 
the  earliest  to  join  Charles  Edward,  were  long  distin- 
guished  by  the  name  of  the   Seven  Men  of  Moidart. 
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Tlieir  ctirioBity  had  been  excited  by  the  appenranee  of 
the  Doutelle  when  it  arrived  on  the  Goast|  and  they  hast- 
ened to  tlie  shore  to  learn  the  news. 

"  We  called  for  the  ship's  boat,  and  were  immediately 
carryed  on  board,  and  our  hearts  were  oreijoyed  to  find 
ourselves  so  near  oar  long  wished  for  Prince.  We  found 
a  large  tent  erected  with  poles  on  the  sUp's  deck,  covered 
and  well  fomished  with  a  variety  of  wines  and  spirits. 
As  we  altered  this  pavilion,  we  were  most  cheerfully 
welcom'd  by  the  Duke  of  Atbole,  to  whom  some  of  us 
had  been  known  in  tlie  year  1715.  While  the  Duke 
wias  talking  with  us,  ClanranaM  was  amissing,  and  had, 
as  we  understood,  been  called  into  the  Prince's  cabin; 
'nor  did  we  look  for  the  honour  of  seeing  H.  R.  H.  at 
least  for  tlm  night  After  being  3  hoars  with  the  P., 
Clanranlkid  returned  to  us ;  and,  in  about  half  an  liour 
after,  there  entered  tlie  tent  a  tall  youtli,  of  a  most 
agreeable  aspect,  in  a  plain  black  coat,  \\ith  a  plain  shirt, 
not  very  dean,  and  a  cambrick  stock,  fixed  with  a  plain 
silver  buckle,  a  fair  round  mg  out  of  the  buckle,  a  plain 
hatt,  with  a  canvass  string,  haveing  one  end  fixed  to  one 
of  his  coat  buttons ;  he  had  black  stockins,  and  brass 
buckles  in  his  shoes.  At  his  first  appearance,  I  found  my 
heart  swell  to  my  very  throat.  We  were  immediate- 
ly told  by  one  Obrian,  a  churchman,  that .  this  youth 
was  also  ane  English  Clei^man,  who   had  long  been 

C assessed  with  a  aesire  to  see  and  converse  with  High- 
nders. 

"  When  this  youth  entered,  Obiian  forbid  any  of  those 
who  were  sitting  to  rise ;  he  saluted  none  of  us,  and  we 
only  made  a  bvv  bow  at  a  distance.  I  chanced  to  be 
one  of  those  who  were  standing  when  he  came  in,  and 
he  took  his  seat  near  me,  but  immediately  started  up 
again,  and  caused  me  sitt  down  by  him  upon  a  chest.  I 
at  this  time  taking  him  to  be  only  a  passenger,  or  some 
dergyman,  presumed  to  speak  to  him  widi  too  much 
iamiharity,  yet  still  retained  some  suspicion  he  might  be 
one  of  more  note  than  he  was  said  to  be.  He  asked 
me  if  I  was  not  cold  in  that  habile  ?  ^viz.  the  Highland 
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garb.)  I  answered,  I  was  so  habituated  to  it  that  I 
should  rather  he  so  if  I  was  to  change  my  dress  for  anjr 
other.  At  this  he  kughed  heartily,  and  next  enquired 
how  I  lay  with  it  at  night,  which  I  explained  to  him. 
He  said,  that  by  wrapping  myself  so  close  in  my  plaid,  I 
would  be  unpreparea  for  any  sudden  defence  in  the  case 
of  a  sur[»*ise.  I  answered,  that  in  such  times  of  danger 
or  during  a  war,  we  had  a  diderent  method  of  using  the 
plaid,  so  that  with  one  spring,  1  could  start  to  my  feet 
with  drawn  sword  and  cocked  pistol  in  my  hand,  without 
being  in  the  least  incumbered^  with  my  bed-cloaths. 
Several  such  questions  he  put  to  me ;  then,  rising  quick- 
ly torn  his  seat,  he  calls  for  a  dram,  Vfhen  the  same 
person  whispered  me  a  second  time,  to  pledge*  the 
stranger,  but  not  to  drink  to  him,  by  which  seasonable 
hint  1  was  confirmed  in  my  suspicion  who*he  waS. 
Having  taken  a  glass  of  wine  in  hb  hand,  he  drank  to  us 
all  round,  and  soon  after  left  us." 

The  writer  then  mentions  the  difficulties  under  which 
the  Adventurer  struggled,  and  adds — 

"  So  all  may  judge,  how  hazardous  ane  enterprise  we 
(L  e.  Clanranalas  people)  were  now  engaged  in,  being 
ror  some  time  quite  alone,  who,  notwithstanding,  resolved 
to  follow  our  P.  most  cheerfully,  and  risque  our  fate  with 
liim.  We  there  did  tmr  best  to  give  him  a  most  hearty 
wefcome  to  our  country,  the  P.  and  aU  his  company  wtm 
a  guard  of  about  100  men,  being  all  entertained  m  the 
house,'  &c.  of  A^gn^  M'D(Miald  erf  Borradell,  in  Arisaic, 
in  as  hospitable  a  manner  as  the  place  could  afibro. 
H,  R.  H.  being  seated  in  a  proi>er  ptece,  had  a  fuH 
view  of  all  our  company,  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  crouding  in  upon  us  to 
see  the  P.  After  wc  had  all  eaten  plentifully  and  drank 
cheerfuHy,  H.  R.  H.  drunk  the  grace  drink  in  English, 
which  most  of  us  understood  ;  when  it  came  to  my  turn, 
I  presumed  to  distinguish  myself  by  saying  audibly  in 
Erse  (or  Highland,  language,)  Deoch  slmnt  an-Rct^h: 
H.  R.  H.  understanding  that   I   had  dnink  the  King's 
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heaM),  made  me  speak  tbe  words  a^in  in  Erse^  and 
said,  he  could  driok  the  King's  health  likewise  in  that 
language,  repeating  my  words ;  and  the  company  men- 
tioning my  skill  m  tne  Highland  language,  H.  R.  H. 
toid  f  should  be  his  master  for  that  language,  ^nd  so  I 
was  made  to  ask  the  heakhs  ofthe  Prince  and  Duke." 

The  original  Journal  of  this  simple-minded  and  high- 
spirited  young  Highlander,  who  seems  to  have  wooed 
danger  as  a  bride,  will  be  found  in  tbe  Lockhart  Papers, 
Vol.  II,  page  479. 


CHAPTER  U. 

Commeiitement  of  Hostilities — Raising  of  Prince  Charles* 
StandarA-'^arck  of  Sir  John  &pe  into  the  Wgh^ 
lands — Intrigues  of  Lord  Lovat — Preparations  of 
the  Prince  for  fighting  Cope,  who  tvms  off  on  the 
Route  to  Inverness,  leaving  the  road  to  the  Ixno- 
lands  open — March  of  Prince  Charles  towards  the 
Low  tkwntry — Character  of  Lord  George  Murray 
— Arrival  ofthe  Uighland  Army  at  Perth. 

In  the  meanwhile,  and  even  before  the  day  appointed 
by  Charies  Edward  for  erecting  his  standard,  the  civil 
war  commenced.  Tliis  was  not  by  tlie  Capture  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  or  tbe  projected  attack  upon  the  forts, 
neither  of  which  took  place.  But  the  hostile  move- 
ments of  the  Highlanders  had  not  escaped  the  attention 
of  the  Crovemor  of  Fort  Augustus,  who,  apprehensive 
for  the  safety  of  Fort  William,  which  lav  nearest  to  tbe 
disaffected  chms,  sent  a  detachment  of  two  companies 
under  Captain  John  Scott,  afterwards  (jeneral  Scott.  He 
marched  early  in  the  momine  of  the  16Ch  of  Aueiist, 
with  the  purpose  of  reaching  Fort-William  before  night- 
ftlL      His  march   ran    along  die    military  road  which 

Ksses  by  the.  skle  of  the  chain  of  lakes  now  connected 
^    the   Caledonian   Canal.      Captain    Scott    and    his 
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detacfament  bad  passed  tlie  lakes,  and  were  ^within  eight 
miles  of  Fort-William,  when  they  approached  a  pass 
called  High  Bridge,  where  the  river  Spean  is  crossed  by 
a  steep  and  narrow  bridge,  surrounded  by  rocks  and 
woodsr  Here  he  was  alanped  by  the  sound  of  a  bag- 
pipe, and  the  appearance  of  Highlanders  in  arms.  This 
was  a  party  of  men  belonsing  to  MacDonald  of  Kep- 
pocb,  and  commanded  by  his  kinsman,  MacDonald  of 
Tiendreicb.  They  did  not  amount  to  more  than  twelve 
or  fifteen  men,  but  showing  themselves  in  different  points, 
it  was  impossible  for  Captain  Scott  to  ascertain  their 
number.  He  detached  a  steady  sergeant  in  advance, 
accompanied  by  a  private  soldier,  to  learn  the  meaning 
of  this  opposition ;  but  they  were  instantly  made  prison- 
ers by  the  mountaineers. 

Scott,  who  was  a  man  of  unquestionable  oouf^ge,  was 
desirous  of  pursuing  his  route  and  fighting  his  way.  But 
his  officers  were  oi  a  different  opinion,  considenng  that 
they  were  to  storm  a  strong  pass  in  the  face  of  an  enemy 
of  unknown  strength,  and  the  privates,  who  were  newly 
raised  men,  showed  symptoms  of  fear.  In  tliis  predica- 
ment Captain  Scott  was  induced  to  attempt  a  retreat  by 
tbe  same  road  along  which  he  had  advanced.  But  tlie 
firing  had  alarmed  the  country  ;  and  the  Highlanders 
assembling  witii  characteristic  fHt>mptitude,  their  numbers 
increased  at  every  moment.  Their  activity  enabled  tliem 
to  line  tlie  mountains,  rocks,  and  thickets  overhanging 
the  road,  and  by  whk^h  it  was  commanded,  and  the  regu- 
lars were  overwhelmed  with  a  destructive  fire,  to  which 
they  could  only  make  a  random  return  upon  an  invisible 
enemy.  Meanwhile  the  hills,  the  rooks,  and  dingles, 
resounded  with  the  irregular  firing,  the  fierce  shrieks  of 
the  Highlanders,  and  the  yellings  of  the  pibroch.  The 
soldiers  continued  to  retreat,  (nt  rather  to  run,  till  about 
five  or  six  miles  eastward  from  High  Bridge,  when  Kep- 
poeh  came  up  with  about  twenty  more  ^men,  hastily 
assembled  since  (Jie  skirmish  began.  Others,  the  follow- 
ers of  Glengarry,  had  also  joined,  making  tlie  number 
about  fifty.    The  Highlanders  pressed  their  advantage, 
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and  skowed  tbemselves  more  boldly  m  ffont,  flank,  md 
rear,  wliile  the  aminunitioii  of  the  soldiers  was  exhausted 
without  having  even  wounded  one  of  their  assailants. 
They  were  now  closely  surrounded,  or  supposed  them- 
selves to  be  so ;  dieir  spirits  were  entirely  sunk,  and  on 
Keppoch  coming  in  front,  and  sumoloning  them  to 
surrender,  on  pain  of  being  cut  to  pieces,  they  immedi- 
ately laid  down  their  arms.  Captain  Scott  was  wounded, 
as  were  five  or  six  of  his  men*  About  the  same  number 
were  slain.  This  disaster,  which  seems  to  have  ansco 
from  the  commanding  officer's  neglecting  to  keep  ao 
advanced  guard,  gave  great  spirits  to  the  Highlanders, 
and  placed  in  a  flattering  light  then-  pecuUar  excellence 
as  light  troops.  The  prisoners  were  treated  with  hiunan- 
ity,  and  carried  to  Lochiel's  house  of  Aucbfiacarrie, 
where  the  wounded  were  carefully  aUended  to.     As  the 

Svemor  of  Fort- Augustus  would  not  pei-mit  a  stu-geon 
im  that  garrison  to  attend  Captain  Scott,  Lochiel,  with 
his  w^onted  generosity,  sent  him  ou  parole  to  the  Fort, 
that  he  might  have  medical  assistance. 

The  war  being  tlius  openly  commenced,  Charles 
moved  from  the  House  of  Glenaladale,  which  had  been 
his  last  re^dence,  to  be  present  at  the  raising  of  hia 
standard  at  the  place  of  rendezvous  in  Glenflnnan. 
He  anived  eariy  on  the  19th  of  August  in  the  savage 
and  sequestered  vale,  attended  only  by  a  company  or 
two  of  the  MacDonalds,  whose  chief,  Clanranald,  was 
absent,  raisins  his  men  in  every  quarter  where  he  had 
influence.  T\vo  hours  elapsed,  and  the  mountain  ridges 
still  looked  as  lonely  as  ever,  while  Charles  waited  as 
one  uncertsun  of  his  &te,  until  at  length'Lochicl  and  the 
Camerons  appeared.  This  body  amounted  to  seven  or 
eight  hundl^ed.  They  advanced  in  two  lines,  having 
betwixt  them  the  two  companies  who  had  been  taken  on 
tlie  16th,  disanned  and  marching  as  prisoners.  Keppoch 
arrived  shortly  afterwards  with  three  hundred  men,  and 
some  chieftains  of  less  importance  brought  in  each  a  few 
Ibliowers.    . 

The  standard  was  then  unfurled ;  it  was  displayed  by 
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Ae  Mirquis  of  Tuflibardto,  exHed,  as  we  have  aheadjr 
«aid,  on  accoant  of  bis  accession  to  the  rebellion  in  1715) 
and' now  returned  lo  Scodand  with  Chaiies  in  the  Dou- 
telle.  He  was  supported  bj  a  man  oo  each  side  as  he 
peribrmed  the  cerenuxiy.  The  manifesto  of  the  oM 
Chevalier,  and  the  commission  of  regency  granted  to  his 
son  Charles  Edward,  were  then  read,  and  &e  Adventur- 
er made  a  short  speech,  asserting  his  title  to  the  throne, 
and  alleging  that  he  came  for  tho  happiness  of  hb 
people,  and  had  chosen  this  part  of  the  kmgdom  fi>r  the 
commencement  of  bis  enterprise,  because  he  knew  be 
should  find  a  populaiion  of  brave  gentlemen,  zealous  as 
their  noble  predecessors  for  their  own  honour  and  the 
riehts  of  their  sovereign,  and  as  willing  to  live  and  die 
wtth  him,  as  he  was  wuling  at  their  head  to  shed  the  last 
drop  of  hfs  blood. 

A  leader  of  the  clan  of  MacLeod  appeared  at  this 
rendezvous,  and  renounced  on  the  occaaioQ  his  depend- 
ence upon  his  chief,  whom  indeed  he  did  not  acknowledge 
as  such,  and  promised  to  join  with  his  own  following. 
Locliiel  and  some  others  of  the  chiefs  present  took  ikwi 

Sportunitv  of  writing  to  MacLeod  and  Sir  Alexander 
acDonald,  to  engage  them  to  join,  as  the  Writers 
alleged  th^  honour  oblised  them.  This  letter  gave 
great  ofenee  to  both  die  eniefe,  and  to  Sir  Alexander  m 
partieidar,  who  alleged  the  insinuatMHi  it  contained  as  a 
reason  for  the  part  he  afterwards  took  in  this  affiiir. 

ladings  were  soon  heard  tiiac  the  government  troops 
were  in  motion  to  put  down  the  insurreelkm. 

The  Prince  had  resolved  to  avoid  the  great  mistake  of 
Mar  in  the  year  1715,  and  to  avaH  himself  to  the  utter- 
most of  the  fierce  and  ardent  actiid^  of  the  troops  whom 
be  commanded,  and  it  was  with  pleasure  that  he  heard 
of  the  enemy's  approach.  He  remained  f<»r  a  few  days 
fit  Auchnacarrie,  the  house  of  Loehiel,  ami,  finding  the 
imwfllingDess  which  the  Highlanders  evinced  \p  carry 
tmggage,  the  impossibility  of  finding  horses,  and  the 
execrable  character  of  the  roads^  he  left  a  quantity  of 
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sirirel^iis  and  pioneers'  look  behind,  IB  tending  atiy  to 
encumber  Us  nnrcb.  In  the  memitime,  be  was  joined 
by  the  feilovring  elans  : — ^MacDooald  of  Glencoe  brought 
with  him  150  men;  the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  uoder  Aid* 
sliief,  amounted  to  350;  Keppoch  brought  300  Mac- 
Donalds  ;*  Glengarry,  the  younger,  joined  the  anny,  ss 
it  marched  eastward,  wkh  abdut  300— making  a  total  of 
nearly  2000  men. 

There  was  an  association  drawn  up  and  sigped  at 
Auchnacarrie,  by  the  cMeis  who  had  taken  the  field, 
in  which  the  sulracribers  bound  themselves  never  ta  aban- 
don the  Prince  while  he  remsuned  in  the  realm,  or  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  or  make  peace  witli  government,  with- 
out his  express  consent. 

While  the  insurrecdcHi  was  dms  gathering  strength 
and  consbtency,  the  heads  of  the  official  bodies  at  Edin- 
burgh became  apprised  of  its  existence,  which,  iK)wever 
nsh  on  the  part  of  the  Ad^nturer,  was  vet  very  hazard- 
ous to  the  state,  on  account  of  the  particiuar  time  when  it 
broke  out.  Geoi^e  II.  was  absent  4n  Hano^r,  and  the 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Council,  of  R^^ency, 
caUed  Lords  Justices,  whose  counsels  seem  neither  to 
have  evinced  sagacity  nor  vigour. 

Eaiiy  in  summer,  they  Imd  received  intelligence  that 
the  young  Cl»valter  had  a  design  to  sail  from  Nantes 
widi  a  single  vessel ;  and,  latterly,  they  had  heard  a 
rumour  that  lie  had  actually  landed  in  the  Highlands. 
This  mt^lligence  was  sent  by  the  Marouis  of  Tweeddale 
to  the  comnuiBder-in«bief;  to  Lord  Milton,  a  Scottish 
judge,  who  was  much  consulted  in  state  afikirs ;  to  the 
Lord  Advocate,  the  Presddent  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk.     These  principal  c^Scers  or 


*  Keppoch,  it  is  said,  would  have  brous[ht  more  men  to  the  6eld,  but  there 
existed  a  dispute  betwixt  him  aad  bis  c&a,— a  rare  eircumstaace  in  itseU^ 
and  still  more  uncommon,  as  it  arose  from  a  point  of  reli^on.  Kepuorh 
was  a  Prdtestant,  his  clan  were  Catholics,— a  diflerence  which  would  baTe 
bred  no  discord  between  then,  if  Keppoch  would  have  permkted  the  priesi 
lo  accompany  his  hearers  on  the  march.  But  the  chief  would  not ;  the 
clansmen  took  offence,  and  came  in  smaller  numbers  than  otherwise  woidd 
have  followed  him,  for  be  was  much  and  deservedly  beloved  b}*  then. 


adriiers  of  gorerwient  (brmed  a  sort  of  oounei  6r  ibe 
dinectioii  of  state  afiairs. 

The  report  of  Charlea's  hmdmg  at  lang^i  readiect 
Edinbui^  wkh  suofa  oiarks  of  autb^Ueky,  as  no  longer 
to  admit  of  doubt.  The  alarm  was  vevy  considerable, 
fi>r  the  regular  £brces  of  Briiaki  were  chi^Sy  engaged  oa 
the  continent.  There  were  not  ia  all  Scotland  quite 
three  thousand  troops^  excki^ve  of  garrisoos.  Of  three 
battalions  and  a  half  of  infantry,  only  one  battalion  was 
an  old  corps;  the  rest  were  newly  raised.  Two  resi* 
nients  of  dragoons,  Hamilton's  and  Gardin^s,  were  the 
youngest  in  the  servioe*  There  were  independent 
companies  levied  for  the  purpose  of  completing  tbe 
legimeBts  which  wc^re  in  Flanders ;  and  there  were 
several  companies  of  a  Highland  regiment,  which  Lord 
Loudon  commanded,  but  who,  being  Highlanders,  were 
not  to  be  much  trusted  ia  Uie  peesent  ouarreL  Out  of 
tfaia  snail  fixce,  two  of  tbe  newly  raised  oompaoies  had 
beea  made  prisoners  at  High  Bridge.  Yet,  reduced  as 
bis  strength  was,  Sir  Jobn  C^pe,  the  commaBder-io-chiefy 
deemed  it  equal  to  die  oecasion,  and  resolved  ta  set  out 
Bortbwaid  at  tiie  head  of  sueh  troops  as  be  could  most 
hastily  assemble,. to  seek  out  the  Adventurer,  give  him 
balde,  and  put  an  end  to  tbe  rebellion.  The  Lords 
Justices  approved  of  this  as  a  soldierlike  resolution,  and 
gave  ofders  to  tbe  Grenend  to  proceed  to  put  his  plan  in 
execution. 

Sir  Jobn  took  the  field  accordingly  on  the  I9ih  of 
August,  and  marched  to  Stirling,  where  he  left  tbe  two 
regiments  of  dragoons,  as  they  could  have  been  of  little 
use  in  the  hills,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  obtain 
forage  for  theoL  We  infantry  consisted  of  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  hundred  men ;  and,  together  with  a 
train  of  artillery  and  a  superfluity  of  baggage,  he  had 
with  him  a  thovsand  stand  of  spare  muskets,  to  arm  sacfi 
loyal  clans  as  he  expected  to  join  him.  None  such 
appearing,  he  sent  back  700  of  the  firelocks  from  Crieff 
to  Stirling.  H'ls  ma^  was  directed  upcm  Fort- Augustus, 
from  wfaMi,  as  a  central  point,  be  designed  to  operate 
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agftinM  the  msurgetits,  wherever  he  might  find  dieni. 
As  this  route  was  the  same  with  that  by  wUcb  the 
Higiiland  army  was  drawing  towards  the  Lowhinds,  Sir 
Jomi  Cope  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  Dabmcardoch  than 
be  learned,  from  undoubted  intelligence,  that  the  Highn 
landers  were  adirancing,  with  the  purpose  of  meeting  and 
fighting  him  at  the  pass  of  Conyarrack*  How  this 
intelligence  afiected  tlie  motions  of  the  Ekiglish  general 
I  will  presently  tell  you,  but  must,  in  tlite  first  place, 
return  to  the  operations  of  the  young  Chevaliar  and  his 
insurrectionary  army. 

Amongst  other  persons  of  consequence  with  whom  the 
Prince  liad  held  correspondence  since  his  landmg,  was 
the  celebrated  Lord  Lovat,  who,  higliiy  discontented 
with  government  (or  depriving  him  of  his  independent 
company,  had  long  professed  his  resolution  to  return  to 
his  original  allegiance  lo  the  Stewart  dynasty,  and  was 
one  of  those  seven  men  of  consequence  who  subscribed 
the  invitation  to  the  Chevalier  in  tiie  year  n40«  At  ne 
one,  however,  suspected  Loval  of  attachment  ekber  to 
king  or  political  party  ferther  than  his  own  interest  was 
concerned,  and  as  tlie  Clievalier  had  come  wilboot  the 
troops,  money,  and  arms,  wMch  had  been  stipulated  m 
that  offer  of  service,  there  wais  great  re^on  to  suspect 
that  the  old  wily  chief  might  turn  against  the  Adventurer, 
and  refuse  liim  his  support.  It  chanced,  however,  that 
Lovat  had  attached  considerable  importance  to  the  idea 
of  becoming  Duke  of  Fraser,  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Inverness-shire ;  and  the  desire  of  obmining  these  objects, 
though  but  of  ideal  vahie,  induced  him,  notwithstanding 
his  natural  s^fish  sagacity,  to  endeavoor  to  secinre  thera, 
at  the  same  nnnnent  while  he  was  meditating  how  to 
escape  from  Ailfilling  the  promises  of  which  these  dtolar 
honours  and  offices  were  to  be  the  guerdon. 

While  the  Chevalier  ky  at  Invergarry,  Fraser  of  6or- 
tulegy  an  especial  confidant  of  Lovat,  waited  upon  the 
Prince  in  the  capacity  of  his  chiePs  envoy,  and  made  as 
humble  request  ibr  the  patent  of  the  dukedom  and  the 
lientetiancy,  which  king  James  VUI.  bad  promised  to 


hicH.  At  the  same  time,  the  emiesiuy  liR)iig{it  a  specioii^ 
but  evasive  protestation,  of  Lovai's  respect  for  tlie  Stew- 
art fajoaily,  and  his  deep  regret  that  his  age  and  infirmities) 
with  other  obstacles,  would  not  permit  him  instantly  to 
get  bis  claa  to  take  up  arms. 

Such  a  message  was  easily  seen  to  evince  a  desire  to 
seize  the  bait,  without,  if  possible,  swallowing  the  hook 
it  covered.  But  Lovat  was  a  man  of  great  importance 
at  the  time.  Besides  bis  own  elan,  which  be  retained 
in  hieh  military  order,  be  bad  also  great  influence  over 
the  Laird  of  Cluny,  bis  son^n-law,  and  diief  of  the 
MacPbersons,-— over  tbe  Macintoshes,  the  FaraubarsonS) 
and  other  clans  residing  in  llie  neighbourhood  of  Inverness, 
who  were  likely  to  follow  bis  eKamnle  in  rising  ot 
remaining  quiet  Sir  Alexander  MacDonald  of  ^eat, 
aod  tbe  Laird  of  MacLeod,  were  also  awob  in  tbe  habit 
of  taking  his  advice,  and  following  bis  example.  He 
was  not,  therefore,  to  be  disobliged;  and  as  tbe  ort^atl 
patents,  subscribed  by  Jamea  himself,  bad  been  left 
behind  with  the,  heavy  baggage,,  the  Cfaeralier  caused  new 
deeds  of  tl^  same  tenor  to  be  written  out,  ami  driivefed 
to  Gortuleg  for  Lovat's  satbfaction. 

The  crafty  dd  man,  by  tbe  same  messeng^,  loadla 
mother  request,  whkh  had  a  re&h  of  blood  in  it.  i 
Jbave  tdd  you  that  Lovat'a  most  intimate  firiettd  bad  been 
Duncan  Forbes,  now  Lord  President  of  tbe  Court  of 
Ses^cm^  to  whose  assistance  he  owumI  his  establisbmeRt  in 
tlie  country  and  estate  of  hb  ancestws,  in  the  year  17lft^ 
Tbey  had  continued  since  that  period  on  the  most  int»i 
mate  tenns.  Lord  *  Lovat  applying,  according  to  bis 
nature,  every  e&]^ession  of  ctevotioo  and  flattery  whioli 
eould  serve  to  secure  tbe  Pvesident's  good  opinkNu  Aa 
Duncan  Forbes,  however,  was  a  msm  of  penect  kiiowl«« 
edge  of  tbe  world,  be  speedily  traced  Lovat's  growing 
dislike  to  the  established  government ;  and  being,  b^  his 
office,  as  well  as  his  disposition,  a  decided  friend  to  the 
Rding  dynlffity,  he  easily  fathomed  Lovat's  designs,  and 
laboured  to  render  them  abortive.  Their  corresponds^ 
€»ee,  though  still  fi|U  of  profcsMon  and  adijatkw  e<i 
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Lovat's'^e,  asnimed  a  tone  of  mutual  suspieion  and 
alarm  which  made  the  latter  to  grow  weary  of  the 
President's  active^  vigilant,  and  frequent  remonstrances. 
Gortu)eg,  therefore,  stated  Lovat's  extreme  sense  of  the 
power  which  the  President  had  to  hurt  the  cause  of  the 
Stewart  Fam3y,  and  demanded  a  warrant  from  the 
Prince,  audiondng  him  to  secure  his  friend,  the  President, 
dead  or  alive.  The  Prince  declined  granting  it  m  the 
terms  reouired,  but  naned  a  warrant  for  seising  the 
President  s  person,  ana  detaining  him  in  dose  custody. 
With  these  documents  Fraser  of  Goituieg  returned  to  his 
wilv  and  doublenlealing  old  raastejr. 

In  the  meantime,  Lovat's  conduct  exhibited  strange 
Boarks  of  indecision.  He  became  apprised  by  the  Lord 
President,  that  Sir  Alexander  MacDonald  and  MacLeod 
had  declined  to  join  the  Chevalier, — a  resolution,  indeed, 
to  wltieh  the  prudential  advice  oif  Forbes  had  strongly 
eoBlributed^ — and  he  expressed  his  own  determination  tn 
•dbere  to  the  ettablisheo  government. 

While  these  intrigues  were  in  ])roaress,  the  Chevalier 
•bciuned  accurate  accounts  of  Sir  John  Cope's  move- 
ments, from  deserters  wbo  frequently  left  Lord  Loudon's 
eowpanies,  which  ooosbted  chiefly  of  Highlanders,  these 
iien  having  a  strong  temptation  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
CbevaKer,  in  whose  servke  their  relations  and  chief  w^E^e 
engaged. 

The  Prince  was  so  mud)  animated  at  the  prospect  of 
btttle,  that  he  summoned  together  his  clans,  now^  aug- 
mented by  the  Grants  of  Glenraorriston,  in  number  one 
hundred  men — burned  and  destroyed  all  that  could 
impede  liis  march,  and  sacrificed  bis  own  ba^ge,  that 
the' men  nnght  not  complam  of  hardship.  By  a  forced 
mardi  he  assembled  his  adherents  at  invergarry,  where 
be  gave  them  some  hours'  repose,  in  crier  that  thev 
might  be  the  better  fitted  for  the  iangues  of  the  impend* 
ifig  battle. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  August,  the  Chevalier 
marched  to  Aberchallader,  whhin  three  miles  of  Fort- 
AwguatWi  and  rested  for  the  evening.    On  tb^  dawning 
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of  the  next  morning,  be  resumed  b»  marcli,  to  dispute 
with  Sir  John  Cope,  whom  all  reports  announced  to  be 
advancing,  the  passage  of  the  rugged  pass  of  CorryarFBck. 
This  mountain  is  ascended  by  a  part  of  Marshal  Wade's 
milttaiy  road,  which  attains  the  summit  by  a  \oo^  succes* 
sion  of  zig-*zags,  or  traverses,  gaining  slowly  and  gradi^lly 
on  the  steep  and  rugged  elevation  on  the  south  side,  by 
which  General  Cope  was  supposed  to  be  advancing. 
The  succession  of  so  many  steep  and  oblique  windings 
on  the  side  of  the  hill,  the  other  parts  of  which  are  in 
tlie  highest  degree  impracticable,  bears  the  appropriate 
name  of  the  DeviPs  Staircase.  The  side  of  the  nrMxin' 
tain,  save  where  intersected  by  this  uncouth  line  of 
approach,  is  almost  inaccessible,  and  the  traverses  are 
themselves  intersected  by  deep  mountain  ravines  and 
torrents,  crossed  by  bridges  which  might  be  in  a  very 
short  time  iHoken  down,  and,  being  flanked  with  rocks 
and  thickets,  aflbrd  innumerable  points  of  safe  ambush  to 
sharpshooters  or  enfflading  parties.  l^e  Chevalier 
hastened  to  i^icend  the  northern  dde,  and  possess  himself 
of  the  top  of  tlie  hHl,  which  lias  all  tlie  efl^t  of  a  nat- 
oral  fortress,  every  traverse  serving  for  a  trench.  He 
dbplayed  exulting  hope  and  spirits,  and  while  putting  on 
a  new  pair  of  Highland  brogues,  said  with  high  glee, 
''Before  I  throw  these  off,  I  shall  l^ht  with  General 
Cope."  He  expected  to  meet  the  English  general 
about  one  o'clock. 

MacDonald  of 'Lochgarry,  with  the  Secretary  Murray, 
were  ordered  to  ascend  the  hill  on  the  north  side,  and 
reconnoitre  the  position  of  the  supposed  enemy.  But 
to  their  astonishment,  when  tliey  reached  the  summit, 
instead  of  seeing  the  precipitous  path  filled  with  the 
numerous  files  of  Cope's  army  in  the  act  of  ascent,  they 
looked  on  silence  and  solitude..  Not  a  man  appeared  on 
the  numerous  windings  of  the  road,  until  at  length  they 
observed  some  people  in  the  Highland  garb,  whom  they 
at  first  took  for  Lord  Loudon's  Highlanders,  wlio,  as 
fiuniliar  with  the  roads  and  the  country,  it  was  natural  to 
think  might  form  line  s^dvanced  guard  of  the  English 
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arniv.  On  a  nearer  approach,  these  men  were  discor- 
eredl  to  be  deserters  from  Cope's  aiiny,  who  brought  the 
intelligenee  that  that  General  had  entirely  altered  his 
Kne  of  march,  and,  avoiding  the  expected  contest,  ti^s 
in  full  march  to  Inverness. 

The  truth  proved  to  be,  that  General  Cope,  wlien  be 
approached  within  a  day's  march  of  the  Chevalier  and 
his  little  army,  saw  objections  to  his  plan  of  seeking  oot 
the  Adventurer  and  fighting  hhn,  which  had  not  occurred 
to  him  while  there  was  a  greater  dbtance  between  them. 
It  could  have  required  no  great  powers  of  anticipation  to 
suppose,  tliat  the  Highlanders  would  rally  round  their 
Prince  in  con^derable  numbers,  impressed  by  the  roman- 
tic character  of  his  expedition ;  or  to  conjecture  that, 
in  so  very  rugged  a  country,  an  irregular  army  would 
take  post  m  a  defile.  But  Genehd  Coi)e  had  not  hnag« 
ined  such  a  rapid  assembling  of  the  mountaineers  as  had 
taken  place,  or  a  pass  so  formidable  as  the  Devil's  Stair- 
case, on  Corryarrack.  This  unlucky  general,  whose 
name  became  a  sort  of  laughing-stock  in  Scotland,  was 
not  by  any  means  a  p(dtroon,  as  has  been  Supposed ;  but 
he  was  one  of  those  second-rale  men,  who  are  afraid  of 
responsibility,  and  form  their  plan  of  a  campaign,  more 
with  reference  to  the  vindication  of  their  own  character, 
than  the  success  of  their  enterprise.  He  laid  his  em- 
narrassments  before  a  council  of  war,  the  usual  refuge 
of  generals  who  find  themselves  unable  to  decide,  of  their 
own  judgment,  upon  arduous  points  of  difficulty.  He 
had  received  exact  information  concerning  the  numbers 
and  disposition  of  the  enemy  from  Captain  Sweetenliara, 
an  English  officer,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  insur- 
gents, while  on  his  route  to  take  tlie  command  of  three 
companies  lying  at  Fort-William,  and,  having  been  prej;- 
ent  at  the  setting  up  of  the  standard,  described  llie 
general  huzzas  and  clouds  of  bonnets  which  were  flung 
up  on  the  occasion.  The  prisoner  liad  been  treated  with 
much  courtesy,  and  dismissed  to  carry  the  report  that 
tlie  rebels  intended  to  give  General  Cope  battle*  Sir 
John  Cope  laid  the  intelligence  l^eforc  the  council.     He 
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Stated  the  unexpected  numbers  of  the  HighlaBd  insor* 
gents,  the  strength  of  their  position,  the  disappointment 
which  he  had  met  with  in  not  being  joined,  as  he  expect- 
ed, by  any  of  the  well-afiected  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
and  he  asked  the  advice  of  his  officers. 

It  was  now  too  late  to  inquire,  whether  the  march  into 
the  Highlands  was  at  all  a  prudent  measure,  tinless  the 
£nglisli  genera]  had  possessed  such  a  predominant  force, 
as  to  be  certain  of  crushing  the  rebellion  at  once;  or 
whether  the  forming  a  camp  at  Stirling,  and  preventing  the 
Chevalier  from  cros^ng  the  Forth,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  troops  were  sent  by  sea  to  raise  the  northern  clans 
who  were  friendly  to  Government,  in  the  rear  of  the 
Adventurer's  little  army,  might  not  have  been  a  prefer- 
able scheme.  The  time  for  option  was  ended.  General 
Cope  had  proposed,  and  the  Government  had  sanctioned, 
the  advance  into  the  north,  and  the  plan  had  been  acted 
upon.  Still  it  does  not  ap^iear  to  have  been  necessary 
that  Cope  should  have  relinquished  his  nurpose  so  meanly 
as  was  implied  In  the  march,  or  rather  night,  to  Inverness, 
wliich  so  much  dispirited  his  troops,  and  gave  such 
enthusiastic  courage  to  the  insurgents.  Indeed,  no 
general  in  his  senses  would  have  attacked  the  defile  of 
Corryarrack;  but  had  Cope  chosen  to  have  encamped 
on  the  plain,  about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  Dalwhinnie, 
he  could  not  have  been  forced  to  fight  but  on  his  own 
terms,  with  the  full  advantage  of  bis  artillery  and  his 
superior  discipline,  and  Charles  must  have  either  given 
battle  at  a  disadvantage,  or  ^suffered  extremely  by  the 
want  of  money  and  provisions.  Sir  John,  in  the  mean- 
time, might  have  drawn  his  supplies  from  Athole,  and 
would  have  overawed  that  highly  disa&cted  district,  die 
inhabitants  of  which,  relieved  finom  his  presence  by  bis 
march  to  Inverness,  immediately  joined  the  rebels.  The 
superiority  of  the  HigMand  army  in  numbers  was  but 
trifling,  and  such  as  the  discipline  of  regular  troops  had 
always  been  esteemed  sufficient  to  compensate,  although 
theriB   is  reason  to   thifak    it    was    greatly  exaggerated 
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to  tbe  Ei^fish  general.  N<»i0  of  diis  reascming  seemed 
to  influence  the  council  of  war ;  they  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  the  troops  should  be  drawn  off  to  Inverness, 
instead  of  making  a  stand,  or  retiring  to  Stirling,  although 
the  option  involved  the  certain  risk  of  exposing  the  Low 
country  to  the  insurgents. 

Sir  John  Cope,  having  his  motions  thus  sanctioned  by 
the  opinion  of  the  council  of  war,  advanced  for  a  mile  or 
two,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  August,,  in  his  origi- 
nal direction,  till  he  reached  the  point  where  the  road  to 
Inverness  leaves  that  which  leads  to  Fort-Augustus, 
when  the  march  was  suddenly  altered,  and  the  route  to 
Inverness  adopted. 

The  exultation  which  filled  the  Highlanders  on  learn- 
ing Cope's  retreat  was  of  a  most  exuberant  description ; 
but  it  was  mingled  with  disappointment,  like  that  of 
hunters  whose  prey  has  escaped  them.  There  was  a 
unanimous  call  to  follow  the  retreating  General  with  all 
despatch,  and  compel  him  to  fight.  Cope  had,  indeed, 
some  hours  the  start ;  but,  in  a  council  of  Chiefs,  it  was 
proposed  to  march  five  hundred  picked  men  across  tbe 
country,  to  throw  themselves  by  rapid  'marches  bctweeti 
Inverness  and  the  English  general's  forces,  and  detain  the 
regulars  until  the  rest  of  the  army  came  up  in  their  rear. 
The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  an  unopposed  march 
into  the  Lowlands,  were,  however,  superior  to  what 
could  be  obtained  by  the  pursuit,  or  even  the  defeat,  of 
Sir  John  Cope,  and  the  latter  plan  was  dven  up  accord- 
ingly. 

An  attempt  was  made,  on  the  part  of  the  Highlanders, 
to  surprise  or  bum  the  barracks  of  Rutbven ;  but  they 
were  bravely  defended  by  the  little  garrison,  and  the 
attempt  proved  unsuccessful.  They  therefore  directed 
their  march  southward  upon  Garviemore, 

In  the  meantime,  the  intrigues  of  Lord  Lovat  ccmtin- 
ued  to  agitate  the  North,  while  the  Lord  President 
Forbes  endeavoured,  by  soliciting  Government  for  arms, 
by  distribiuing  commissk>ns  for  independent  companies, 
of  which  twenty  were  intrusted  to  his  disposal,  and  by 
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^  supplying  money  fiom  his  private  purse,  to  animate  the 
dans  who  remained  attached  to  Government,  and  to  con- 
firm those  whbh  were  doubtful 

The  old  chief  of  the  clan  Eraser,  apparently  seconding 
all  his  measures,  was,  in  fact,  counteracting  them  as  far 
as  he  could,  and  endeavouring,  if  not  to  turn  the  scale  in 
iavour  of  the  young  Adventurer,  at  least  to  preserve  the 
parties  in  such  a  state  of  ec[uality,  that  he  himself  might 
have  a  cliance  of  determming  the  balance,  when  he 
could  see  on  which  side  there  was  most  to  be  gained. 
He  feared,  however,  the  shrewd  sense,  steady  loyalty, 
and  upright  character  of  the  President,  and  regarded  him 
mth  i  singular  mixture  of  internal  fear  and  hatred,  and^ 
^denial  afl^ted  respect  and  observance.  A  Jesuitical 
fetter  to  Locbiel,  in  which  Lovat  alleges  his  fear  of  the 
Prendent,  whom  he  states  to  be  joying  at  ceU  and  mouse 
with  him,  is,  perlmps,  the  most  extraordinary  picture  of 
this  extraordinary  person's  mind  that  can  be  exhibited.* 
The  line  of  conduct  to  be  adopted  by  MacPherson  c( 

*  [Tbis  letter  is  expre«ied  with  so  mach  display  of  character,  as  wk^ 
•scite  a  suspkion  Uiat  it  is  an  imitation  of  what  Lovat  mig^  be  supposed  to 
dunk  on  the  occasion,  rather  than  a  genuine  document.  I  have  seen  the 
ordinal,  however,  and  compared  it  wiu  Lovat's  undoubted  handwriting,  md 
it  bears  bo  other  difference  ttian  an  appearance  of  compression  and  trenui- 
loosness  natural  at  his  advanced  age.] 

"For 

"The  Laird  of  Lochiel. 
"  These, 

"  Sept.  1745. 
"Dear  Lochiel, 
"  I  PBAR  you  have  been  our  rash  in  gomg  out  ere  affairs  were  ripe.    Yoit 


r,i— and  we  have  no  force  to  meet  htm.  If  the  Maephei 
fidd,  I  vv^  bring  out  xnv  lads  to  help  the  work,  and  'twixt  the  twa  we  mi§^t 
cause  Cope  keep  his  Xmas  heir ;  bot  only  Cluny  is  earnest  in  the  cause  and 
my  Lord  Advocat  plays  at  cat-and-mouse  w)»  me ;  bot  times  may  change, 
'  and  I  may  bring  him  to  the  Saint  Johnstoon's  tippet.  Meantime  look  to 
jrrselves,  for  ye  may  expect  many  a  sour  face  and  sharp  weapon  in  the 
south.  Ftt  aid  you  what  I  can,  but  my  prayers  are  all  I  can  g^ve  at  present. 
Mv  service  to  the  Prince,  but  I  wish  he  had  not  come  heir  soe  empty-handed  { 
siUer  w^  go  far  in  the  Highlands.  I  send  y>  be  Ewan  Ffraser,  w"^  I  have 
charged  to  give  it  to  y'  self,  for^  were  Duncan  to  find  it,  it  w<i  be  my  head  to 
aa  onion. 

"  Farewell, 

"Y'faithfiill  friend, 

"  Lot  AT." 
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Cluny,  whoBe  oumefous  and  hardy  clan  b  situated  chiefly 
in  the  district  of  Badenocb,  was  at  this  time  a  matter  of 
ereat  importance.  This  chief  was  a  man  of  a  bold  and 
intrepid  disposition,  who  had  shown  more  respect  for  the 
laws  of  property,  and  more  attention  to  prevent  depreda- 
tions, than  any  other  chief  in  the  Highlands,  Lochiel 
perhaps  excepted.  He  entered  into  extensive  contracts 
With  the  Duke  of  Gotdon,  and  many  of  the  principal 
proprietors  in  countries  exposed  to  the  Highland  caterans, 
agreeing  for  a  moderate  sum  of  yearly  black-mail,  to 
secure  them  against  theft  This  species  of  engagement 
was  often  undertaken  by  persons  like  Rob  Roy,  who 
iMOseouted  the  trade  of  a  freebooter,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  stealing  «t  least  as  many  cattle  as  he  was  the 
means  of  recovering.  But  Cluny  MacPherson  pursued 
the  f^in  and  honourable  system  expressed  in  the  letter 
of  h'ls  contract,  and  by  actually  securing  and  bringmg  to 
justice  the  malefiictors  who  committed  the  depredations, 
be  broke  up  the  greater  part  of  tlie  numerous  gangs  of 
robbers  in  the  dnires  ot  Inverness  and  Aberdeen. .  So 
much  was  tliis  the  case  that  when  a  clergj'man  began  a 
sermon  on  the  heinous  nature  of  the  crime  of  theft,  an 
old  Highlander  of  die  audience  replied,  that  he  might 
forbear  treating  of  the  subject,  since  Cluny,  with  his 
broadsword,  bad  done  more  to  check  it  than  all  the  min- 
isters m  the  Highlands  could  do  by  their  sermons. 

This  gentleman  had  been  named  captain  of  an  inde- 
pendent company,  and  therefore  remained,  in  appearance, 
a  friend  of  Crovemment ;  but,  in  fact,  he  only  watohed 
an  opportunity  t6  return  to  the  allegiance  of  James  VIII., 
whom  he  accounted  his  lawful  sovereign.  In  compliance 
with  his  &ther-in-law  Lovat's  mysterious  politics,  Cluny 
waited  on  Sir  John  Cope  on  tlie  27th  of  August,  and 
recdved  that  general's  orders  to  embody  his  clan.  But 
on  the  next^  morning  the  chief  of  the  MacPhersons  was 
made  prisoner  in  his  own  house,  and  carried  off  to  the 
rebel  camp.  Whether  he  was  entertained  there  as  a  cap- 
tive, or  as  a  secret  friend,  we  have  not  now  the  means  of 
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knowing;     He  was  conv^ed  atonj;  with  the  H^ihiid 
army  to  Perth,  seemingly  by  constnunt. 

On  the  28th  August,  the  rrince  bivouacked  at  Dalwhin- 
aie,  himself  and  bis  principal  officers  lying  on  the  moor, 
with  no  other  shelter  than  their  plaids.  On  the  29th  he 
reached  Dalnacardoch,  being  thus  enabled  by  the  retreat 
of  the  English  army  to  possess  himself  o(  the  passes  of 
the  mountains  between  Badenoch  and  Atbole,  and  to 
descend  upon  the  latter  country.  On  the  30th,  Charles 
arrived,  at  ^lir  in  Atbole,  a  castle  belongbg  to  the 
Duke  of  Atbole,  whose  family,  with  his  Grace's  elder 
brother.  Lord  TuUibardifiy  and  his  uncle.  Lord  Naime,  ' 
were  well  disposed  to  the  cause  of  the  Pri9ce,  though 
his  Grace,  who  enjoyed  the  title,  was  favourable  to  Gov* 
emment.  The  families  and  clans  of  Stewarts  of  Atbole, 
Robertsons  and  others  of  less  importance,  were  all 
inclined  to  support  the  insurgents,  havmg  never  forgotten 
the  £une  which  their  ancestors  had  oJkained  in  a  like 
cause  during  the  wars  of  Montrose.  The  name  and 
authority  of  the  Marquis  of  TuUibardin  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  call  these  ready  warriors  to  arms.  He  was,  as 
we  have  said,  the  elder  brother  of  tbe  Duke  who  enjoyed 
the  title,  and  had  been  forfeited  for  bb  share  in  the 
rdbdlion  of  1715— a  merit  in  the  eyes  of  most  of  the 
vassak  of  his  family. 

The  Prince  remained  two  days  at  Blair,  where  lie  was 
joined  by  Viscount  Strathallan  and  his  son;  by  Mr. 
Oliphant  of  Grask  and  his  son ;  and  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Murray,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Dunmore.  John  Roy 
Stewart,  a  most  exceOent  partisan  officer,  also  joined  the 
Prince  (to  whcMn  he  had  devoted  his  service,)  at  this 
{dace.  He  arrived  from  the  Continent,  and  brouglu 
several  letters  with  him  from  persons  of  distinction 
abroad.  They  contained  fair  and  nourishing  promises  of 
good  wbhes  and  services  to  be  rendered,  none  of  which 
dvilities  ever  ripened  into  efl^tual  assistance. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  in  the  evening,  the  Higli- 
land  army  reached  Perth,  where  it  was  joined  by  two 
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peprsoDS  of  first-rate  consequence ;  naniely,  tlie  Duke  of 
Perth,  with  two  hundred  men,  whom  be  had  cdlectcd 
while  in  liiding^  in  consequence  of  the  warrant  which  was 
out  for  the  purpose  of  aiT«3sting  him,  and  the  celebrated 
Lord  George  Murray,  fifth  brother  of  the  Marquis  of 
TuHibardin,  already  mentioned.  Both  these  noblemen 
were  created  Lieutenant-generals  in  the  Prince's  service. 

It  was  at  this  time,  aod  upon  tbb  occasion,  that  a  sort 
of  jealousy  took  place  between  these  two  ^reat  men, 
which  had  a  sinister  effect  upon  the  future  a^rs  of 
Charles  EMward. 

We  have  already  given  the  character  of  the  Duke  of 
Perth,  as  he  was  called,  a  gentleinwd  in  the  highest  de- 
grees courtly,  pleasing,  and  amiable,  particulariy  aiiculated 
lo  be  agreeable  to  a  person  educated  abroad,  like  the 
Prince,  and  not  likely  to  run  the  risk  of  displeasing  him 
by  rough  admonition  and  Munt  contradiction.  All  his 
habits  and  opmions  had  been  formed  in  France,  where 
be  had  spent  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  life.  He  even 
spoke  English  with  some  marks  of  a  forever,  which  be 
concealed  under  the  use  of  the  broad  Scottish  dialect. 
M%  was  a  man  of  the  most  undoubted  ceurage,  but  had 
no  peculiar  militanr  talent. 

Liord  George  Murray  was  a  man  of  original  and  pow- 
erful character.  He  had  been  engaged  with  his  brother, 
the  .Marquis  of  Tullibardin,  in  the  afiair  of  1716,  was 
also  present  at  the  battle  of  Glenshiel,  in  1719,  and  had 
served  for  some  time  in  the  SardiniuK  army,  tlien  no  bad 
school  of  war.  He  had  at  a  later  period  been  reccmciled 
to  the  reiening  family,  by  the  interest  of  his  brother,  the 
actual  Duke  of  Athble.  It  is  sdd,  he  had  even  sdicited 
a  commission  in  the  English  army.  It  was,  however, 
refused  ;  and  in  1745  he  re-assumed  his  original  sentiments 
and  joined  .Prince  Charles  Edward.  Lord  Geoi^e  Mur- 
ray was  in  many  respects  an  important  acquisiti€)n.  He 
was  tall,  hardy,  and  robust ;  and  had  that  intuitive  ac- 
quaintance with  the  art  of  war,  which  no  course  of  tactk^s 
can  teach.  Being  little  instructed  by  early  military 
education,  he  was  unfettered  by  its   formal   rules ;   and 


perhaps  in  leading  an  army  of  Highlanders,  theolselvea 
undisciplined,  except  from  a  sort  of  tact  which  seemed 
natural  to  them,  he  knew  far  better  hevk  to  employ  and 
trust  their  native  energies  tlian  a  tactician  accustomed  to 
regular  troops  would  have  ventured  to  attempt.  He  was 
moreover  undauntedly  brave,  and  in  the  habit  of  fighting 
sword  b  hand  in*  the  front  of  the  battle ;  he  slept  little, 
meditated  much,  and  was  the  only  person  in  the  High- 
land army  wlio  seemed  to  study  the  movements  of  the 
campaign.  Tlie  chiefs  only  led  th^  men  to  the  attadc 
in  the  field,  and  the  French  and  Irisli  officers  bad  been  so 
indiffierently  selected,  that  their  military  knowledge  did 
not  excieed  the  skill  necessary  to. relieve  a  guard;  and 
only  one  or  two  had  served  in  a  rank  above  that  of 
captain.  Over  such  men  Lord  George  Murray  had 
great  superiority.  He  had,  however,  his  failings,  and 
they  were  chiefly  those  of  temper  and  manners.  He 
was  proud  of  his  superior  talents,  impatient  of  contradk> 
tion,  and  liaughty  and  blunt  in  expressing  his  opinions* 
It  happened  also  not  unfrequently,  that  the  Prince 
liimself  and  his  tutor.  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  botli  ex- 
tremely ignorant  of  the  British  coastitution  and  habits  of 
thinking,  su&red  sentiments  of  arbitrary  power  to  escape 
them,  as  impolitic  as  they  were  ungracious.  In  checking 
and  repelling  such  opinions,  Lord  George  Murray  did  a 
most  vahiaUe  service  to  his  master ;  but  the  manner  in 
which  he  performed  a  task  necessarily  unpleasing,  was 
often  rude  and  assuming,  and  with  the  best  intentions  he 
^ve  offence,  which  was  not  the  less  sen»bly  felt  by  the 
rrinee,  that  his  situation  obliged  him  to  suppress  all  out- 
ward indication  of  his  displeasure* 

From  this  peculiarity  of  Lord  George  Murray's  tem- 
per, there  was  early  formed  in  the  Prince's  council  a 
tarty  who  set  up  the  Duke  of  Perth  in  opposition  to 
im ;  although  the  gentle,  honourable,  and  candid  tem- 
per of  the  Duke  mitigated  the  animosity  of  the  internal 
faction.  John  Murray,  the  secretary,  who,  having  been 
the  early  agent  of  rrinee  Charles's  party,  poss^sed  a 
great  share  of  bis  mastei^'s  confidence,  was  supposed  to 
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have  been  chiefly  desirous  of  setdog  die  claims  of  tbe 
Duke  of  Perth  in  opposition  to  those  of  Lord  George 
Murray,  as  he  conadered  the  former  a  person  over  whcxn 
his  own  ambitious  and  active  dispositicm  might  preserve 
an  influence,  which  he  could  not  hope  to  gain  oyer  tbe 
haughty  and  confident  temper  of  the  latter  nobleman. 
Mr.  Murray  is  supposed  chiefly  to  have  insisted  upon 
Ix>rd  Greorge's  having  taken  the  oaths  to  government, 
and  having  been  willing  to  serve  the  House  of  Hanover. 
B^  these  insinuations  he  impressed  on  the  Prince  a  shade 
of  susfNcion  towards  the  general,  who  was  the  most  capa- 
Me  of  directing  the  movements  of  his  army,  which  was 
never  entirely  eradicated  from  his  mind,  even  while  he 


lower,  who  had  not  at  all  times  been  a  pure  royalist,  or 
who  had  shown  an  inclination,  however  transitory,  to 
make  his  own  peace  with  the  reigning  fiunily.  Tbe 
disunion  arising  fi*om  these  intrigues  had  an  existence 
even  at  Perth,  in  the  very  commencement  of  their  en- 
terprise, and  continued  till  the  very  end  of  the  affiur  to 
vex  and  perplex  the  councils  of  the  insurgents. 

On  his  arrival  at  Perth  also,  the  Chevalier  first  ipund 
the  want  of  money, 'which  has  been  weU  called  th& 
sinews'  of  war.  When  he  entered  that  town  he  showed 
one  of  his  followers  that  his  purse  contained  only  a 
single  guinea  of  the  four  hundred  pounds  whidi  he  had 
brought  with  him  m  tbe  Doutelle.  But  Dundee,  Mon- 
trose, and  all  the  Lowland  towns  north  of  the  Tay,  as 
far  as  Inverness,  were  now  at  his  command.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  levy  the  cess  and  public  revenue  in  the  name  of 
his  fadier ;  and  as  such  of  his  adherents,  who  were  too 
old  or  timid  to  join  the  standard,  sent  in  contributions  of 
money  according  to  their  ability,  his  militai^  chest  was 
by  these  resources  tolerably  supplied.  Parties  were  sent 
for  this  purpose  to  Dundee,  Aberbrothwick,  Montrose, 
and  other  towns.  They  proclaimed  King  James  YIII., 
but  committed  little  violence  except  opening  the  prisons ; 
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and  it  is  remarkable,  that  even  in  my  own  time,  a  chiefs 
tain  of  high  rank  had  to  pay  a  lai^e  sum  of  money  on 
account  of  his  ancestors  having  set  at  liberty  a  prisoner 
who  was  detained  for  a  considerable  amount  of  debt. 

It  was  no  less  necessary  to  brigade  the  men  assembled 
under  this  adventurous  standard.  This  was,  however, 
easily  done,  for  the  Highlanders  were  familiar  with  a 
species  of  manoeuvring  exactly  suited  to  tlieir  own  irreg- 
ular tactics.  They  marched  in  a  column  of  three 
abreast,  and  couki  wheel  up  with  prompt  regularity,  in 
order  to  form  the  line,  or  rather  succession  of  clan 
cdumns,  in  which  it  was  their  fashion  to  charge.  They 
were  accustomed  also  to  cany  tlieir  arms  with  habitual 
ease,  and  handle  them  with  ready  promptitude ;  to 
fire  with  a  precise  aim,  and  to  cliarge  with  vigour,  trust- 
ing to  their  national  weapons,  the  broadsword  and  target, 
with  which  the  first  rank  of  *e very  clan,  being  generally 
gentlemen,  was  completely  armed.  They  w^e,  thereibre, 
as  well  prepared  for  the  day  of  battle  as  could  be  expect- 
ed firom  them ;  and  as  there  was  no  time  to  instruct  them 
in  more  refined  manoeuvres,  Lord  George  Murray  judi- 
ciously recommended  to  the  Prince  to  trust  to  those 
which  seemed  naturally  their  own.  Some  modelling  and 
discipline  was,  however,  resorted  to,  so  iar  as  tiie  short 
interval  would  permit. 

The  time  which  Charles  Edward  could  allot  to  supply 
bis  finances,  arrange  tlie  campaign,  and  discipline  his 
army,  was  only  from  the  4th  to  the  1 1th  of  September  ; 
fi>r  he  had  already  adopted  the  daring  resolution  -to  give 
*  eclat  to  his  arms,  by  taking  possession  of  the  Scottish 
capital,  and  was  eager  to  advance  upon  it  ere  Sir  John 
Cope  could  with  his  forces  return  from  the  north  for  its 
de&nce. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

Preparations  for  Defending  Edinburgh  against  Prince 
Charlesy  who  Marches  Jrom  Perthr-^Cot^man  occa^ 
sioned  by  his  Approach  to  Edinbuingh — PusiUawimiiff 
of  the  Polunteers — Flight  of  two  Regiments  of  Dra- 
goons  by  which  the  City  was  Covered^Condematian 
of  the  Citizens — JSTegotiations  between  the  Magis* 
trates  and  the  Prince — 7%e  City  Captured  by  a 
Party  under  Lochiel — Prince  Charles  taJces  possession 
of  tie  Palace  of  Holyrood-^Amearance  of  his  Army 
— he  is  joined  by  the  Jacobites  of  the  Lothians. 

Edinbubgh  had  long  been  a  peacefiil  cafutal;  litde 
accustomed  to  the  dia  of  armsy  and  consideraUy  divided 
hy  factions^  as  was  the  case  of  other  towns  m  Scotland. 
The  rumours  from  the  Highlands  had  sounded  like 
distant  thunder  during  a  serene  day,  for  no  one  seemed 
disposed  to  give  credit  to  the  danger  as'  seriously 
approaching.  The  unexpected  intelligence,  that  Gene- 
ral Cope  had  marched  to  Inverness,  and  left  the  metrq)olis 
in  a  great  measure  to  its  own  resources,  excited  a  very 
different,  and  more  deep  sensation,  which  actuated  the 
inhabitants  variously,  according  to  their  political  senti- 
ments. The  Jacobites,  who  were  in  considerable  num- 
bers, hid  their  swelling  hopes  under  the  cover  of  ridicule 
and  irony,  with  which  they  laboured  to  interrupt  every 
plan  wluch  was  adoj^ted  for  the  defence  of  the  town. 
The  truth  was,  that  in  a  military  pomt  of  view  there 
was  no  town,  not  absolutely  defenceless,  which  was 
worse  protected  than  Edinburgh.  The  spacious  squares 
and  streets  of  the  New  Town  had  then,  and  for  a  bi^ 
time  after,  no  existence,  the  city  being  strictly  limited  to 
its  original  boundaries,  established  as  early  as  the  four- 
teenth or  fifteenth  century.  It  had  defences,  but  they 
were  of  a  singularly  'antique  and  insufficient  character. 
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A  high  and  solid  wall  endoeed  the  city  fix)tn  the  West 
Port  to  the  Potterrow  Port.  It  was  emhatded^  but  the 
parapet  was  too  narrow  for  mounting  cannon,  and, 
except  upon  one  or  two  points,  the  wall  neither  exhibited 
redoubt,  turret,  or  re-entering  angle,  from  which  the  cur- 
tain or  defensive  line  might  be  flanked  or  defended.  It 
was  merely  an  ordinary  park-wall  of  uncommon  height 
and  strength,  of  which  you  may  satisfy  yourself  by 
looking  at  such  of  its  ruins  as  still  remain.  The  wall 
ran  eastward  to  what  is  called  the  South  Back  of  the 
Canongate,  and  then,  turning  northward,  ascending  the 
ridge  on  which  the  town  is  built,  forming  the  one  side  of 
a  suburb  called  Saint  Mary's  Wynd,  where  it  was  cov- 
ered by  houses  built  upon  it  from  time  to  time,  besides 
being  within  a  few  feet  of  the  other  side  of  .the  wynd, 
which  is  narrow,  and  immediately  in  its  front.  In  this 
imperfect  state  the  defence  reached  the  Netherbow  Port, 
which  divided  the  city  from  the  Canongate.  From  this 
point  the  wall  ran  down  Leith  Wynd,  and  terminated  at 
the  hospital  called  Paul's  Work,  connecting  itself  on  that 
point  with  the  North,  or  Nor'  Loch,  so  called  because  it 
was  on  the  northern  side  of  the  city,  and  its  sole  defence 
on  that  quarter. 

The  nature  of  the  defensive  protections  must,  from, 
this  sketch,  be  judged  extremely  imperfect;  and  the 
quality  of  the  troops  by  which  resistance  must  have  been 
made  good,  if  it  should  be  seriously  thought  upon,  was 
scarce  better  suited  to  the  task.  The  town's  people, 
mdeed,  such  as  were  able  to  bear  arms,  were  embodied 
under  the  name  of  Tramed  Bands,  and  had  firelocks 
belonpng  to  them,  which  were  kept  in  the  town's  maga- 
zines. They  amounted  nominally  to  sixteen  companies, 
of  various  strength^  running  between  eighty  and  a  hun- 
dred men  each.  This  would*  have  been  a  formidable 
force,  had  their  discipline  and  good  will  corresponded  to 
their  numbers.  But,  for  many  years,  tlie  officere  of  the 
Trained  Bands  had  practised  no  other  martial  discipline, 
than  was  implied  in  a  particular  mode  of  flourishing  their 
wiue-g^asses  on  festive  occasions ;  and  it  was  well  under- 
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Stood  that,  if  these  mifida  were  called  on,  a  number  of 
them  were  Kkely  enough  to  declare  for  Prince  Charles, 
and  a  much  larger  proportion  would  he  unwilling  to  put 
their  persons  and  property  in  dancer,  for  either  the  one 
or  the  other  side  of  the  cause.  The  only  part  of  the 
civic  defenders  of  Edinburgh  who  could  at  all  be  trusted, 
was  the  small  body  of  foot  called  the  City-guard,  whom 
we  have  already  seen  make  some  figure  in  the  afiair  of 
Porteous.  The  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  which  Gen- 
eral Cope  had  left  behind  him  for  the  protection  of  the 
Lowlands,  were  the  only  regular  troops. 

Yet,  though  thus  poorly  provided  for  defence,  there 
was  a  natural  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh,  who  were  in  general  friendly  to  government, 
to  yield  up  their  ancient  metropolis  without  even  an 
effi>rt  at  defence,  to  a  few  hundred  wild  insurgents  from 
the  Highlands.  So  early  as  the  27th  of  August,  when 
it  was  known  in  the  capital  that  the  regular  troops  had 
marched  to  Inverness,  and  that  the  Highlanders  were 
directing  their  march  on  the  Lowlands,  a  meeting  of  the 
friends  of  government  was  held,  at  which  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  city  should  be  piit  in  a  state  of  defence, 
its  fortifications  repaired  or  improved,  as  well  as  time 
.would  permit,  and  a  regiment  of  a  thousand  men  raised 
by  general  subscription  •  among  the  inhabitants.  This 
spirit  of  resistance  was  considerably  increased  by  the 
arrival  of  Captain  Rogers,  aid-de-camp  to  General  Cope, 
who  came  from  Inverness  by  sea,  with  directions  that  a 
number  of  transports,  lying  then  at  Leith,  should  be 
despatched,  without  loss  oi  time,  for  Aberdeen,  He 
announced  that  General  Cope  was  to  march  his  troops 
fi-om  Inverness  to  Aberdeen,  and  embark  them  at  the 
latter  seaport,  by  the  means  which  he  was  now  providing 
for  that  purpose.  The  General,  he  stated,  would  with 
his  army  thus  return  to  Lothian  by  sea,  in  time,  as  he 
hoped,  for  the  safety  of  the  city. 

These  tidings  highly  excited  the  zeal  of  those  who 
had  thus  voted  for  defending  the  capital.  As  the  regi- 
ment which  had  been  voted  could  not  be  levied  witliout 


die  express  warrant  of  0)vemment,  several  citizens,  to 
the  number  of  a  hundred,  petitioned  to  be  permitted  to 
enrol  themselves  as  volunteers  for  the  defence  of  the 
city.  Their  numbers  soon  increased.  At  length,  on  the 
lltb  September,  six  companies  were  appointed,  and 
officers  named  to  them.  In  the  meantime,  f(»rtifications 
were  added  to  the  walls,  under  the  scientific  direction  of 
the  celebrated  M'Laurin,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  Univeraty  of  Edinburgh.  The  volunteers  were 
taught  with  all  possible  speed  the  most  necessary  parts 
of  military  discipline ;  cannon  were  also  mounted  on  the 
walls,  chiefly  obtained  from  the  shipping  at  Leith.  The 
whole  city  rung  with  the  din  of  preparation;  and  much 
seemed  to  depend  on  the  event  of  a  struggle  for  time. 
The  party  which  was  uppermost  for  the  moment, 
expressed  their  eager  wishes  and  hopes  for  General 
Cope's  amval  from  Aberdeen;  while  those  who  hoped 
soon  to  change  positi(His  with  them,  whispered  ta  each 
other  in  secret  their  hopes  that  the  English  general 
would  be  anticipated  by  the  arrival  of  the  Highland 
army. 

In  the  meantime,  'Charles  Edward,  having  stopped  at 
Perth  only  long  enough  to  collect  «3me  money,  refresh 
and  regulate  his  army,  and  receive  a  few  supplies  of 
men,  proceeded  on  his  venturous  march  on  the  11th 
September.  His  manifestos,  in  his  father's  name  and  his 
own,  had  already  announced  his  purpose  of  remedying* 
all  the  grievances  of  which  the  nation  could  complain. 
Among  these  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  was  proposed 
as  a  principal  object  of  reformation.  It  certainly  con- 
tinued lo  be  felt  as  a  grievance  by  many  of  the  country 
g^itlemen  in  Scodand,  whose  importance  it  had  greatly 
diminished ;  but  the  commercial  part  of  the  nation  had 
begun  to  be  sensible  of  its  advantages,  and  were  not 
greatly  captivated  by  the  proposed  dissolution  of  the 
national  treaty,  which  had  so  much  enlarged  their 
sources  of  foreign  traffic.  Another  proclamation  was 
issued,  in  answer,  to  one  which  had  set  the  price  of 
6    Vol.  II. 
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£30,000  upon  the  AdyenHirer's  head*  He  should  r^phr 
to  this,  he  said,  by  a  similar  anDouncement,  but  in  confr- 
dence  that  no  adherent  of  his  would  ever  think  of  doing 
any  thing  to  merit  such  a  reward.  Accordingly,  he 
published  a  reward  for  the  Elector  of  Hanover's  perscm. 
Charles's  original  idea  was  to  limit  the  sum  offered  to 
4^30,  but  it  was  ultimately  extended  to  the  same  amount 
which  had  been  placed  upon  his  own. 

On  tlie  evening  of  the  17th,  the  Chevalier  reached 
Dunblane  with  the  vanguard  of  his  army,  or  rather 
detachments  of  the  best  n:en  of  every  clan.  It  was 
found  very  difficult  to  remove  the  others  from  the  good 
quarters  and  proviaons  of  Perth,  which  were  superior  to 
what  they  had  to  expect  on  a  march.  The  Fords  of 
Frew,  situated  on  the  Forth  about  eight  miles  above 
Stirling,  which  the  Earl  of  Mar,  with  a  much  more 
numerous  army  of  Highlanders,  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
cross,  formed  no  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  their  present 
more  adventurous  leader.  The  great  drought,  which 
prevailed  that  year,  and  which  in  Scotland  is  generally 
most  severe  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  made  it  easy  to 
cross  the  river.  Gardiner's  re^ment  of  dragoons,  which 
had  been  left  at  Stirling,  offered  no  opposition  to  the 
enemy,  but  retreated  to  Linlithgow,  to  interpose  betwixt 
the  Highlanders  and  Edinburgh, — a  retrograde  move- 
ment, which  had  a  vbible  e&ct  on  the  spirits  of  the 
soldiers. 

In  the  meantime,  the  confusion  in  the  capital  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  near  approach  of  the  insurgent 
army.  The  volunteers  had  at  no  time  amounted  to  voote 
than  about  four  hundred  men,  a  small  proportion  of  the 
population  of  the  city,  sufficiently  indicating  that  the  far 
greater  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  lukewarm,  and 
probably  a  great  many  positively  disaffected  to  the  cause 
of  government.  Oi  those  also  who  had  taken  arms, 
many  had  done  so  merely  to  show  a  zeal  for.  the  cause, 
which  they  never  expected  would  be  brought  to  a  serious 
test ;  others  had  wives  and  families,  houses  and  occopn- 
tions,  which  the^  were,  when  it  came  to  tlie  push,  loath 
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to  put  in  hazard  for  any  poKtieal  consideratioii.  The 
citizens  also  ^itertamed  a  high  idea  of  the  desperate 
courage  of  the  Highlanders,  and  a  dreadful  presentiment 
of  the  outrages  which  a  peo^e  so  wild  were  likeiy  to 
commit,  if  they  should  succeed,  which  appeared  likely, 
in  forcing  their  way  into  the  town.  StiU,  however,  there 
were  many  young  students,  and  others  at  that  period  of 
life  when  |)onour  b  more  esteemed  dian  life,  who  were 
willing,  and  even  eager,  to  prosecute  their  intentions  of 
resistance  and  defence. 

The  corps  of  vdunteers,  being  summoned  together, 
were  informed  that  Gardiner's  dragoons,  having  contm- 
ued  to  retreat  before  the  enemy,  were  now  at  Corstcnr- 
phine,  a  village  within  three  mites  of  the  city ;  and  that 
the  van  of  the  rebels  had  reached  Ki^^kliston,  a  little 
town  about  six  or  seven  miles  farther  to  the  west.     In 
these  critical  circumstances,  Creneral  Gruest,  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  submitted  to  the 
corps  of  volunteers,  that  instead  of  waiting  to  be  attack- 
ed within  a  town  which  their  numbers  were  iimdequate 
to  defend,  they  should  second  an  elusive  movoneit 
which  he  designed  ta  make  in  front  of  the  city,  in  order 
to  protect  it  by  an  instmat  battle.     For  this  purpose  he 
proposed  that  the  second  regiment  of  dragoons,  called 
Hamilton's,  should  march  from  Leith,  idiere  they  were 
encamped,  and  form  a  junction  with  Gardiner's  at  Cors* 
t<mhine;    and   that  they  should  be  supported  by  the 
vdunteer  corps  of  four  hundred  men.     The  provost, 
having  agreed  to  this  proposal,  offered,  after  some  hesita- 
tion, that  ninety  of  the  Ci^-^ard,  whom  he  reckoned 
the  best  troops  at  his  disposal,  should  march  out  with  the 
armed  citizens.     Mr.  Dnimmond,  an  active  officer  of  the 
volunteers,  and  who  displayed  more  than  usual   zeal, 
harangued  the  armed  association.      The  most   spirited 
shputed  with  sincere  applause,  and  by  frir  the  greater 
part  foUowed  their  example.    Out  of  the  whde  volun- 
teers, about  two  hundred  and  fiftv  were  understood  to 
pledge  then»selves  to  the  execution    of  the    proposed 
movement  in  advance  oi  the  city.    The  sound  of  the 
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fire4>elL  was  appobted  as  the  signal  for  the  volunteers  to 
muster  m  the  Lawnmarket  In  the  meantime,  orders 
were  sent  to  Hamilton's  dragoons  to  march  through  the 
city  on  their  way  to  Corstoqphine.  The  parade  and 
display  of  these  disciplined  troops  would,  it  was  th5ugbt, 
add  spirit  to  the  raw  soldiers. 

The  following,  day  was  Sunday,  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber. The  fire-bell,  an  onunous  and  ill-chosen  signal, 
tolled  for  assembling  the  volunteers,  and  so  alarming  a 
sound,  during  the  time  of  divine  service,  dispersed  those 
who  asseml^ed  for  worship,  and  brought  out  a  large 
crowd  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  street.  The  dragoon 
regiment  appeared,  equipped  for  battle.  They  huzza'd 
and  clashed  their  swords  at  sieht  of  the  volunteers,  their 
companions  in  peril,  of  which  neither  party  were  des- 
tined that  day  to  see  much.  But  other  sounds  expelled 
these  warlike  greetings  from  the  ears  of  the  civic  soldiers. 
The  relatives  of  the  volunteers  crowded  around  them, 
weeping,  protesting,  and  conjuring  them  not  to  expose 
lives  so  invaluable  to  their  families  to  the  broadswords  of 
the  savage  Highlanders.  There  is  nothing  of  which 
men)  in  general,  zre  more  easily  persuaded  than  of  the 
extreme  value  of  tlieir  own  lives ;  nor  are  they  apt  to 
estimate  them  more  lightly,  when  they  see  they  are  high- 
ly prized  by  others.  A  sudden  change  of  opinion  took 
^ace  among  the  body.  In  some  companies,  the  men 
said  that  their  officers  would  not  lead  them  on  ;  i»  others, 
the  officers  said  that  the  privates  would  not  follow  them. 
An  attempt  to  march  the  corps  towards  the  West  Port, 
which  was  dieir  destined  route  for  the  field  of  battle, 
failed.     The  regiment  moved,  indeed,  but  the  files  grew 

Gradually  thinner  and  thinner  as  they  marched  down  the 
(ow  and  through  the  Gra^market,  and  not  above  forty- 
five  reached  the  West  Port.  A  hundred  more  were 
collected  with  some  difficulty,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
under  a  tacit  condition,  that  the  march  to  Corstorphine 
should  be  abandoned;  for  out  of  the  city  not  one  of 
them  issued.  The  volunteers  were  led  back  to  their 
alarm  post,  and  dismbsed  for  the  evening,  when  a  few 


of  tbe  most  zealous  left  the  town,  the  defence  of  wfaidi 
began  no  longer  to  be  expected,  and  sought  other  fields 
in  which  to  exercise  their  valour. 

In  tlie  meantime,  their  less  warlike  comrades  were 
doomed  to  hear  of  the  near  approach  of  the  Highland 
clans.  On  the  morning  of  Monday,  a  person  named 
Alves,  who  pretended  to  have  approached  the  rebel 
army  by  accident,  but  who  was,  perhaps,  in  reality,  a 
fevourer  of  their  cause,  brou^t  word  that  he  had  seen 
the  Duke  of  Perth,  to  whom  he  was  personally  known, 
and  had  received  a  message  to  the  cit»ens  of  Edinburgh, 
informing  them,  that  if  they  opened  their  gates,  the  town 
should  be  favourably  treated,  but  if  uiey  attempted 
resistance,  they  might  lay  thdr  account  with  military 
execution ;  **  and  he  concluded,"  said  Alves,  ^^  by  ad- 
dressing a  young  man  by  the  tide  of  Royal  Highness, 
and  desiring  to  know  if  such  was  not  his  pleasure." 
This  message,  which  was  publicly  delivered,  struck  ad- 
ditional terror  into  die  inhabitants,  who  petitioned  tlie 
provost  to  call «  general  meeting  of  the  citizens,  the  only 
purpose  of  whicn  must  have  increased  the  confusion  in 
their  councik.  Provost  Stewart  refused  to  convoke  such 
a  meeting.  The  town  was  still  covered  by  the  two  regi- 
ments of  dragoons.  Colonel  Gardiner,  celebrated  for  Us 
private  wortn,  his  bravery,  and  his  devotional  character, 
was  now  in  command  of  Hamilton's  regiment,  as  well  as 
his  own,  when  he  was  suddenly  superseded  by  General 
Fowkes,  who  had  been  sent  from  Lond<Mi  by  sea,  and  ar- 
rived on  the  night  of  the  15th  of  September. 

Eariy  the  next  morning,  the  new  general  drew  up  tlie 
dragoons  near  the  north  end  of  the  Colt  Bridge,  which 
dosses  the  Water  of  Leith,  about  two  miles  frcm  Ccrs- 
torphine,  from  wliich  la^  village  the  Highlanders  were 
now  advancing.  On  their  van  coming  in  sight  of  the 
regulars,  a  few  of  the  mounted  gendemen  who  had 
joined  the' insurgents  were  despatched  to  reconnoitre. 
As  this  party  rode  up,  and  fired  their  pistok  at  the 
dragoons,  after  tlie  usual  manner  of  skirmblierS;  a  huraiU- 
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tttiog  q)ectacle  ensued.  The  sddiers,  without  retuniing 
a  shot,  fell  into  such  disorder,  that  their  officers  were 
compelled  to  move  them  from  the  ground,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  their  ranks.  But  no  sooner  did  the 
two  regiments  find  themselves  in  retreat,  than  it  became 
knpossible  to  halt  or  form  tliem.  Their  panic  increased 
their  speed  from  a  trot  to  a  gallop,  and  the  farther  tbej 
got  even  frdkn  the  very  appearance  of  danger,  the  more 
excessive  seemed  to  be  their  panic.  Galloping  in  the 
greatest  confusion  round  the  base  of  the  CasUe,  by  what 
were  called  the  Lang  Dykes,  they  pursued  their  disor- 
derly course  along  the  fields  whei-e  the  New  'Town  is 
now  built,  in  fiiU  view  of  the  city  and  its  inhabitants, 
whose  fears  were  reasonably  enough  raised  to  extremity, 
at  seeing  the  shameful  flight  of  the  r^ular  soldiers, 
whose  business  it  was  to  fight— ^  poor  example  to  those 
who  were  only  to  take  up  the  deadly  trade  as  amateurs. 
Even  at  Leith,  to  which,  as  they  had  last  encamped 
there,  they  returned  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  those  recreant 
horsemen  could  only  be  halted  for  a  few  minutes.  Ere 
their  minds  had  recovered  from  their  perturbation,  some 
one  raised  a  cry  that  the  Highland^^  were  at  hand  ;  and 
the  retreat  was  renewed.  They  hahed  a  second  time 
i^ar  Prestonpans,  but,  recdving  a  third  alarm  from  one 
of  their  own  men  falling  into  a  waste  coal-pit,  the  race 
was  again  resumed  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the 
dragoons  only  stopped  at  Dunbar,  Noith  Berwick,  and 
oth^  towns  OIL  the  coast ;  none  of  them,  at  the  same 
time,  able  to  render  a  reason  why  they  fled,  or  to  tell  l^ 
whom  they  were  pursued. 

In  Exlinbui^h,  the  citizens  were  driven  to  a  kind  of 
desperation  of  terror.  Crowds  gathered  on  the  streets 
and.  surrounded  the  provost,  entreating  him  to  give  up 
all  thoughts  of  defending  the  town,  which  would  have 
been  indeed  an  impossibility  after  the  scandalous  retreat 
of  the  dragoons.  Whatever  the  provost  might  d)ink  of 
the  condition  of  the  city,  he  maintained  a  good  counte- 
nance ;  and  convoking  a  meeting  of  the  magistracy,  sent 
for  the  Justice-Clerk,  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  ScJiciior- 
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General,  to  come  and  partake  their  Gouncib.  But  these 
iiinctionaries  had  wisely  left  the  chy  when  the  danger  of 
Its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels  became  so  very 
imminent  In  the  meantime,  other  citizens,  uninvited, 
intruded  themselves  into  the  place  where  the  council 
was  held,  which  speedily  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
disorderly  crowd,  most  part  of  whom  were  clamorous 
for  surrender.  Many  of  the  loudest  were  Jacobites,  who 
took  that  mode  of  serving  the  Prince's  cause. 

While  the  council  was  in  this  state  of  confusion,  a 
letter,  subscribed  Charles  Stewart,  P.  R.,  was  handed 
into  the  meeting,  limt  the  provost  would  not  permit  it  to 
be  openeii,  which  gave  rise  to  a  furious  debate.  The 
volunteers,  in  the  meantime,  were  drawn  up  on  the 
street,  amid  the  same  clamour  and  oonstamatKMi  which 
filled  the  council.  They  received  no  orders  iirom  the 
jMPOVOst,  nor  (itxn  any  one  else.  At  this  juncture,  a  man, 
who  was  never  discovered,  mounted  on  a  gray  horse^ 
rode  along  the  front  of  their  line,  calling  out,  to  the 
great  augmentation  of  the  general .  alarm,  that  the  High- 
landers were  just  at  hand,  and  were  ^teen  thousand 
strong!  The  unlucky  volunteers,  disheartened,  and  m 
a  great  measure  deserted,  resolved  at  length  to  (fisembody 
themselves,  and  to  return  their  arms  to  &e  King's  maga- 
zine hi  the  Castle.  The  muskets  were  received  there 
accordingly,  and  the  vdunteers  might  be  considered  as 
disbanded  as  well  as  disarmed.  If  some  wept  at  parting 
with  their  arms,  we  believe  the  greater  part  were  glad  to 
be  fairly  rid  of  the  encumbrance. 

In  tne  interim  the  letter  with  the  alarming  signature 
was  at  length  read  in  the  council,  and  was  found  to  con- 
tain a  summons  to  surrender  the  city,  under  a  promise  of 
safety  to  the  immunities  of  the  corporation^  and  the 
property  of  individuals.  The  conclusion  declared,  that 
the  Prince  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  consequences 
if  he  were  reduced  to  enter  the  city  by  force,  and  that 
such  of  the  inhabitants  as  he  found  in  arms  against  him 
must  not  expert  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  perusal  of  this  letter  increased  the  cry  against 
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resistance,  which,  indeed,  the  flight  of  the  dragoons, 
and  dispersion  of  the  irolunteers,  rendered  altogether 
impossible,  the  armed  force  being  reduced  to  the  City- 
guard,  and  a  few  recruits  of  the  newly-raised  Edinburgh 
regiment.  It  was  at  length  ag^ed  on,  by  general  con- 
sent, to  send  a  deputation  of  the  council  to  wait  on  the 
young  Prince  at  Gray's  Mill,  within  two  miles  of  the 
city ;  they  were  instructed  to  require  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  until  they  should  have  time  to  deliberate  on 
die  letter  which  had  been  forwarded  to  them. 

The  deputation  had  not  long  set  forth  on  its  destina- 
tion, when  one  of  those  turns  of  fortune  which  so 
unexpectedly  threaten  to  derange  the  most  profound  cal- 
culations of  human  prudence,  induced  many  of  the 
citizens  to  wish  that  the  step  of  communicatbg  with  the 
rebels  had  been  delayed.  Intettigence  arrived,  acmiaint- 
ing  the  magistrates  and  council,  that  Sir  John  Uope's 
army  had  arrived  in  the  transports  from  Aberdeen,  and 
that  the  fleet  was  seen  oS  Dunbar,  where  the  general 
intended  to  Jand  his  troops,  and  move  instantly  to  the 
relief  of  Edinburgh.  A  messenger  was  sent  to  recall  tiie 
deputation,  but  he  proved  unable  to  overtake  them. 
General  Ckiest  was  res<»rted  to  with  various  proposals. 
He  was  asked  to  recall  the  dragoons;  but  replied,  he 
conadered  it  better  for  the  service  that  they  should  join 
Creneral  Cope.  ^The  more  zealous  citizens  then  request- 
ed a  newlssue  of  arms  to  the  volunteers ;  but  General 
Guest  seems  to  have  been  unwilling  to  place  them  again 
in  irresolute  hands ;  he  said  the  ma^strates  might  arm 
those  whom  they  coaM  trust  from  the  city's  magazine. 
Still,  as  it  appeared  that  a  day's  time  gained  might  save 
the  city,  there  were  proposals  to  resume  the  purpose  of 
defence,  at  least  for  the  time  which  Cope's  march  fix>m 
Dunbar  was  likely  to  occupy.  It  was  therefore  proposed 
to  beat  to  arms,  ring  the  fire-bell,  and  re^assemble  the 
volunteers,  schemes  which  were  abandoned  as  soon  as 
moved,  for  it  was  remembered  that  the  deputation  of  the 
magistrates  and  counsellors  were  in  the  power  of  the 
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HighlandmeD,  who,  on  the  sound  of  an  alarm  in  the 
town,  were  likely  enough  to  hang  them  without  ceremony* 

About  ten  o  clock  at  night  the  deputation  returned, 
with  an  answer  to  the  same  purpose  with  the  previous 
sumitions,  demandbg,  at  the  same  time,  a  positive  reply 
before  two  in  the  morning.  The  deliberations  of  the 
magistrates  were  farther  embroiled  by  this  peremptoiy 
demand  of  instant  surrender,  which  made  them  aware 
that  the  insurgents  were  as  sensible  as  they  could  be  of 
the  value  of  hours  and  minutes  in  a  discussion  so  critical* 
They  could  think  of  nothing  better  than  to  send  out  a 
second  deputation  to  Gray's  Mill,  with  instructions  to 
entreat  for  £urther  time.  It  is  important  to  state,  that 
this  party  went  to  the  Highland  bead-quarters  in  a  hack* 
ney-coach.  The  Prince  refused  to  see  them,  and 
dismissed  them  without  an  answer. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Chevalier  and  his  counsellors 
agitated  several  phns  for  carrying  the  city  by  i^  sudden 
surprise.  There  was  more  than  one  point  which  gave 
facilities  for  such  a  coup-de^-main.  A  house  bebnging  to 
a  gentleman  of  the  namq  of  NIcolson  stood  on  the  out- 
side of  the  town  wall,  only  a  few  foet  dbtant  from  it, 
and  very  near  the  Potterrow  Port  It  was  proposed  to 
take  possession  of  this  house,  and,  after  clearing  the  wall 
by  a  fire  of  musketry  from  the  upper  windows,  either  to 
attempt  an  escalade,  or  to  run  a  mme  under  the  ibrtifica-* 
tion.  At  the  same  time,  the  position  of  the  hospital 
called  Paul's  Work  was  favourably  suited  to  cover  an 
attack  on  the  main  sluice  of  the  North  Loch.  The 
College  Church  gave  ready  means  of  gainins  the  hos- 
pital; and  an  alarm  on  the,  northern  termination  of  the 
wall  would  have  afibrded  a  point  of  diversion,  while  the 
main  attack  might  be  made  by  means  of  the  row  of 
bouses  in  St.  Imry's  Wynd,  composing  the  western  side 
of  that  lane,  and  actually  built  upon,  and  forming  psurt 
of  the  wall,  which  in  that  place  was  merely  a  range  of 
buiUings.  Such  were  the  poiitts  of  assault  which  might 
be  stormed  simultaneously,  and  with  the  greater  prospect 
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of  success,  that  their  defenders  were  deficient  both  m 
numbers  and  courage. 

With  these  and  amilar  views,  the  ChevaKer  ordered 
Lochiel  to  get  his  men  under  arms,  so  as  to  be  ready,  if 
the  magistrates  did  not  surrender  at  the  appointed  *hour 
of  two  in  the  morning,  to  make  an  attack  on  either  of 
the  pmnts  we  have  mentioned,  or  to  take  any  other  op* 

Srtunity  that  might  occur  of  entering  the  city ;  Mr. 
urray  of  Broughton,  who  was  familiar  with  all  the 
localities  of  Edinbui^h,  acting  as  a  guide  to  the  Came- 
rons.  The  party  amounted  to  about  five  hundred  men. 
The  strictest  caution  was  recommended  to  them  in 
marching,  and  they  were  enjoined  to  rigid  abstinence 
firom  spirituous  liquors.  At  tne  same  time,  each  man 
was  promised  a  reward  of  two  shillings,  if  the  ent^rise 
was  successful.  Colonel  O'SuUivan  was  with  the  party 
as  quarter-master.  The  detachment  marched  round  by 
Merchiston  and  Hope's  Park,  without  being  observed 
from  the  Castle,  though  they  could  hear  the  watches  call 
the  rounds  within  that  fortress.  Approaching  the  Neth- 
erbow  Port,  Lochiel  and  Murray  reconnoitr^  the  city- 
wall  more  closely,  and  found  it  planted  with  cannon,  but 
without  sentinels.  They  could,  therefore,  have  forced 
an  entrance  by  any  of  the  houses  in  St.  Mary's  Wynd  ; 
but  having  strict  cntlers  to  observe  the  utmost  caution, 
Lochiel  hesitated  to  resort  to  actual  violence  till  diey 
should  have  final  commands  to  do  so.  In  the  meantime, 
Lochiel  sent  forward  one  of  his  people,  disguised  in  a 
riding  coat  and  hunting  cap,  with  orders  to  request  admis* 
^on  by  the  Netherbow  Port.  This  man  was  to  person- 
ate the  servant  of  an  English  officer  of  dragoons,  and 
in  that  character  to  call  for  admittance.  An  advanced 
guard  of  twenty  Camerons  were  ordered  to  place  them- 
selves on  each  side  of  the  gate ;  a  support  of  sixty  men 
were  stationed  in  deep  silence  in  St.  Mary's  Wynd ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  detachment  remained  at  some  dis- 
tance, near  the  foot  of  the  lane.  It  was  Lochiel's 
purpose  that  the  gate,   if  opened,  should   have  b^en 
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mstandy  secured  by  the  fbrIoni4x)pe  of  his  party.  The 
watch,  howeyer,  (tor  there  were  sendnels  at  the  gate, 
thou^  none  on  the  city-wall,)  refused  to  open  the  gate, 
threatened  to  fire  on  the  man  who  desired  admittance, 
and  thus  compelled  him  to  withdraw* 

It  was  now  proposed  by  Murray,  that  as  the  morning 
was  beginning  to  break,  the  detachment  should  retire  to 
the  craggy  ground  called  Saint  Leonard's  Hill,  where 
they  would  be  secure  from  the  cannon  of  th^  Castle,  and 
there  await  for  further  orders.  Just  when  the  detach- 
ment was  about  to  retreat,  an  accident  happened  which 
gratified  them  with  an  unexpected  opportunity  of  en« 
trance. 

1  have  told  you  of  a  second  deputation  sent  out  by  the 
magistrates,  to  entreat  from  the  Chevalier  additional  time 
to  deliberate  upon  his  summons,  which  he  refused  to 
grant,  declining  even  to  see  the  messengers.  These 
deputies  returned  into  the  dty  long  after  midnight,  in 
the  hackney-coach  wliich  had  carried  them  to^the  rebel 
camp.  They  entered  at  the  West  Port,  and  left  the 
coach  after  they  had  ascended  the  Bow  and  reached  the 
High  street.  The  hackney-coach-man,  who  had  his  own 
re»dence  and  his  stables  in  the  Canongate,  was  desirous 
to  return  to  that  suburb  through  the  Netherbow  Port, 
which  then  closed  the  head  of  the  Canongat^.  The 
man  was  known  to  the  waiters,  or  porters,  as  having 
been  that  night  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  magistrates, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  opened  the  gate  to  let 
him  go  home.  The  leaves  of  the  gate  had  no  sooner 
unfolded  themselves,  than  the  Camerons  rushed  in,  and 
secured  and  disarmed  the  few  watchmen.  With  the 
same  ease  they  seized  on  the  city  guard-house,  disanmng 
such  soldiers  as  they  found  there. 

Colonel  O'SuUivan  despatched  parties  to  the  other. 
mUitary  posts  and  gates  about  the  city,  two  of  which  were 
occupied  with  the  same  ease,  and  without  a  drop  of 
blood  being  spilt.  The  Camerons,  in  the  dawn  of 
morning,  were  marched  up  to  the  cross,  when  the  Castle, 
now  alarmed  with  the  news  of  what  had  happened,  fired  a 
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shot  or  two  exnremve  of  defiance.  These  wa^te 
sounds  waked  such  of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  as  the 
tumult  of  the  Highlanders'  entrance  had  not  yet  roused, 
and  many  with  deep  anx.iety,  and  others  with  internal 
exultation^  found  that  the  capital  was  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
insurgents. 

Much  noisy  wonder  was  expressed  at  the  tame  surren- 
der of  the  metropolis  of  Scotland  to  the  rebels  ;  and,  as 
if  it  had  been  necessary  to  fibd  a  scapegoat  to  bear  the 
disgrace  and  blame  of  the  transaction,  a  great  proportion 
of  both  was  imputed  to  the  Lord  Provost  Stewart,  who, 
after  a  long  and  severe  imprisonment,  was  brought  to 
trial  for  hich  treason,  and  although  he  was  honourably 
acquitted,  his  name  was  often  afterwards  mentioned  in  a 
manner  as  if  his  judicial  acquittal  had  not  been  sanctioned 
by  the  public  voice.  There  is  no  room  to  inquire  of 
what  cast  were  Provost  Stewart's  general  politics,  or  how 
far,  even  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  namesake,  he 
was  to  be  accounted  a  Jacobite*  Neither  is  the  chief 
magistrate  of  a  corporation  to  be  condemned  to  death  as 
a  traitor,  because  he  does  not  possess  those  attributes  of 
heroism,  by  means  of  which  some  gifted  individuals  have 
raised  means  of  defence  when  hope  seemed  altogether 
lost,  and,  by  their  own  energies  and  example,  have 
saved  communities  and  states,  which  were,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  all  others,  doomed  to  despair.  The  question  is, 
whether  Provost  Stewart,  as  an  upright  and  honourable 
man,  sought  the  best  advice  in  an  exigency  so  singular, 
and  exerted  himself  assiduously  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion when  received  ?  The  flight  of  the  dragoons,  the 
disbanding  of  the  volunteers,  the  discontinuance  of  the 
defence,  received  no  encouragement  from  him ;  even 
the  opening  a  communication  with  the  enemy  was  none 
of  his  fault,  since  he  was  one  of  the  last  who  either  de- 
spaired of  preserving  the  city,  or  used  discouraging  lan- 
guage to  the  citizens.  But  he  could  not  inspire  panic- 
struck  soldiers  with  courage,  or  selfish  burghers  with 
patriotic  devotion,  and,  like  a  man  who  fights  with  a 
broken  weapon,  was  unequal  to  maintain  the^  cause  which 
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to  all  appearance  be   geema  to  bave  been  aincere  ia 
defendine. 

Tbe  Highlanders,  amid  ciicutnstances  so  new  and 
stimulating  to  them  as  attended  the  capture  of  Edin* 
burgh,  behaved  themselves  with  the  utmost  curder  and 
propriety.  The  inhabitants,  desirous  to  conciliate  their 
new  masters,  brought  them  provisions,  and  even  whiskey ; 
but  having^  been  enjoined  by  Lochiel  not  to  taste  the 
latter  spirits,  they  unanimously  rejected  a  temptation 
which  besets  them  strongly.  They  remained  where 
they  were  posted,  in  the  rarliament-Square,  from  five  in 
tl^3  morning  till  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  without  a  man 
leaving  his  post,  though  in  a  city  taken,  it  may  be  said, 
by  storm,  and  surrounded  with  a  hundred  objects  to 
exdte  their  curiosity,  or  awaken  their  cupidity.  Tliey 
were  then  quartered  in  the  Outer  Parliament-House. 

About  noon  on  this  important  day,  (the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember,) Charles  Edward  prepared  to  take  possession  of 
the  palace  and  capital  of  his  ancestors. 

It  was  at  that  time,  when,  winding  his  march  round  by 
the  village  of  Duddingston,  to  avoid  the  fire  of  the 
Castle,  he  halted  in  the  hollow  between  Ardiur's  Seat 
and  Salisbury  Crags,  As  Charles  approached  the  palace 
by  the  eastern  access,  called  the  Duke's  Walk,  he  called 
for  his  horse,  as  if  to  show  himself  to  the  populace,  who 
assembled  in  great  numbers,  and  with  loud  acclamations. 
The  young  Adventurer  had  begun  his  march  on  foot,  but 
the  immense  crowd  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  many 
of  whom  pressed  to  touch  his  clothes,  or  kiss  his  hand, 
almost  threw  him  down.  He  again  mounted  his  charger 
as  he  approached  the  palace,  having  on  his  right  the  Duke 
of  Perth,  on  his  left  Lord  Elcho,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Wemyss,  who  had  joined  him  a  few  days  before, 
and  followed  by  a  concourse  of  chiefs  and  gentlemen. 
The  personal  appearance  of  the  Chevalier  was  as  prepos- 
sessing as  the  daring  character  and  romantic  circumstances 
of  his  enterprise  were  calculated  to  excite  the  imagination. 
His  noble  mien,  graceful  manners,  and  ready  courtesy, 
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seemed  to  maHc  bim  no  unworthy  competitor  for  a  crown. 
His  dress  was  national.  A  short  tartan  coat,  a  blue  bcm* 
net  with  a  white  rose,  and  the -order  and  emblem  of  the 
thistle,  seemed  all  chosen  to  identify  himself  with  the 
ancient  nation  he  summoned  to  arms ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  so  far  as  acclamations  and  signs  of  joy  could 
express  it,  he  was  so  favourably  received,  that  none  of 
his  followers  doubted  that  he  might  levy  a  thousand  men 
in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  in  half  an  hour,  if  be  could 
but  find  arms  to  equip  them. 

But  they  who  were  able  to  look  beyond  the  mere 
show  fyid  clamour,  discerned  symptoms  of  inward  weak- 
ness in  the '  means  by  which  the  Chevalier  ^as  to  ex- 
ecute his  weighty  undertaking.  The  Duinhewassels, 
or  gentlemen  of  the  clans,  were,  indeed,  martially  attired 
in  the  full  Highland  dress,  with  the  various  arms  which 
appertein  to  that  garb,  which,  in  full  equipment,  compre- 
hends a  firelock,  a  broadsword,  dirk  and  target,  a  pair  c^ 
pistols,  and  a  sliort  knife,  used  occasionally  as  a  poniard. 
Dui  such  complete  appointments  fell  to  the  lot  of  but 
few  of  the  followers  of  the  Prince.  Most  were  glad  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  single  weapon,  a  sword,  dirk,  or  pistoL 
Nay,  in  spite  of  all  evasions  of  the  Disarming  Act,  it 
had  been  so  far  e^ctual,  that  several  Highlanders  were 
only  armed  with  scythe-blades,  set  straight  on  the  handle, 
and  some  with  only  clubs  or  cudgels.  As  arms  were 
scarce  among  the  Highlanders,  so  the  scanty  and  ill- 
clothed  appearance  of  the  poorer  amongst,  them  gave 
them  an  appearance  at  (Hice  terrible  and  wretched.  In- 
deed many  were  of  the  opinion  of  an  old  friend  of  your 
Grandfather's,  who,  as  he  looked  on  a  set  of  haggard  and 
fierce-looking  men,  some  wanting  coats,  some  lackmg  hose 
and  shoes,  some  having  their  hair  tied  back  with  a  leath- 
ern strap,  without  bonnet  or  covering  of  any  kind,  could 
not  help  observing,  that  they  were  a  proper  set  of  raga- 
muffins with  which  to  propose  to  overturn  an  established 
government.*     On  the  whole,  they  wanted  that  regularity 

*  My  firiend,  who  was  the  Jonathan  Oldbuck  of  the  Anliquary,  ina<)e  his 
observation  rather  at  an  ill-chosen  place  and  time,  in  consequence  of  wlildi 
he  was  nearly  brought  to  trouble. 
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and  uniformity  of  appearance,  which,  in  our  eye,  disdn- 
guishes  regular  soldiers  (vcm  banditti ;  and  their  variety 
of  weapons,  fierceness  of  aspect,  and  sinewy  limbs,  com- 
bined, with  a  martial  look  and  air  proper  to  a  people 
whose  occupation  was  arms,  gave  them  a  peculiarly  wild 
and  barbarous  appearance. 

The  Prince  had  been  joined  by  many  persons  of  con- 
sequence since  he  readied  Lothian.  Lord  Elcho  has 
dready  been  mentioned.  He  was  a  man  of  high  spirit 
and  sound  sense,  but  no  Jacobite  in  the  bigoted  sense 
of  the  word ;  that  is,  no  devoted  slave  to  the  doctrines 
of  liereditary  right  or  passive  obedience.  He  brought 
with  him  five  hundred  pounds  on  the  part  of  his  father, 
Lord  Wemyss,  who  was  too  old  to  take  the  field  in  per- 
son. This  was  an  acceptable  gift  in  the  state  of  the 
Prince's  finances.  Sir  Robert  Threipland  had  also 
joined  him  as  he  approached  Edinbui'gh ;  and  by  the 
private  information  which  he  brought  from  his  friends  in 
that  city,  had  determined  him  to  persevere  in  the  attack 
wliich  proved  so  successluL 

The  Earl  of  Kelley,  Lord  Balmerino,  Lockhart,  the 
younger  of  Carnwath,  Graham,  younger  of  Airth,  Rollo, 
younger  of  Powburn,  Hamilton  of  Bangour,  a  poet  of 
considerable  merit.  Sir  David  Murray,  and  other  gentle- 
men of  disUncdon,  had  also  joined  the  standard. 

Amongst  others,  James  Hepburn  of  Keith,  son  of  that 
'  Robert  Hepburn,  respecting  whose  family  a  remarkable 
anecdote  is  mentioned  at  page  122-3  of  the  first  volume, 
and  whose  escape  from  Newgate  is  narrated  at  page 
190th  of  the  same  volume,  distinguished  himself  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of 
Charles  Edward. 

As  the  Prince  entered  the  door  of  the  palace  of  Holy- 
rood,  this  gendeman  stepped  fi-om  the  crowd,  bent  his 
knee  before  him,  in  testimony  of  homage,  and  rising  up, 
drew  his  sword,  and*  walking  before  him,  marshalled  him 
'  the  way  into  the  palace  of  his  ancestors.  Hepburn  bore 
the  highest  character  as  die  model  of  a  true  Scottish 
gentleman.     He,  like  Lord  Elcho,  disclaimed  the  davish 
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priiicq)]68  of  the  violent  Jacobites,  but,  conceiviDg  hk 
country  wronged,  and  the  gentry  of  Scodand  degraded 
by  the  Union,  he,  in  this  romantic  manner,  dedicated  his 
sword  to  the  service  of  the  Prince  who  offered  to  restore 
him  to  his  rights.  Mr.  John  Home,  whose  heart  sympa- 
thised with  acts  of  generous  devotion,  from  whatever 
source  they  flowed,  feelingly  observes,  that  "the  best 
Whigs  regretted  that  this  accomplished  gentleman — the 
model  of  ancient  simplicity,  manliness,  and  honour — 
should  sacrifice  himself  to  a  vbionary  idea  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Scodand.'^  1  am  enabled  to  add,  that, 
after  having  impaired  his  fortune,  and  endangered  his  life 
repeatedly,  in  this  ill-fated  cause,  Mr.  Hepoum  became 
convinced,  that,  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  he  had  la- 
boured a  vain  thmg.  He  repeatedly  said  in  his  family 
circle,  that,  had  he  known,  as  the  after  progress  of  the 
expedition  showed  him,  that  a  very  great  majority  of  the 
nation  were  satisfied  with  the  existing  government,  he 
would  never  have  drawn  sword  against  his  fellow-subjects, 
or  aided  to  raise  a  civil  war,  merely  to  replace  the  Stew- 
art dynasty.* 

*  A  hereditary  intimacy  with  the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hepbam,  (son 
of  Mr.^Hc{^um  of  Keith,)  and  the  friendship  of  the  members  of  his  surviv- 
ing family,  enable  me  to  make  this  assertion.  No  doubt  there  were  many  of 
the  more  liberal  and  intelligent  Jacobites  who  entertained  similar  senUmentSy 
and  conceived  that,  in  furthering  the  cause  of  the  Prilice,  they  were  assert- 
ing the  rights  of  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ProdamaHon  of  James  Vlll.  at  the  Cro$s  of  Eeftii* 
burgh — Supplies  raised  from  the  City  by  Prince 
Charles — Landing  of  Copers  Army  at  Jjunbar — 
Tlhe  Prince  leaves  Edinburgh  with  the  purpose  of 
EngaginjP  him^^Battle  of  Freston — Total  ftaut  of 
Copers  Army — Number  of  Killed  on  both  sides. 

The  possession  of  Edinbui^h  threw  a  gleam  of  splen* 
dour  on  Charles  Edward's  fortunes,  but  can  scarcely  be  ' 
said  to  have  produced  very  important  consequences. 

King  James  VIII.  was  proclaimed  at  the  Cross.  At 
this  ceremony  the  heralds  and  pursuivants  were  obliged 
to  assist  in  their  official  dresses,  and  the  magistrates  in 
their  robes.  A  great  multitude  attended  on  this  occasion, 
and  made  the  city  ring  with  their  acclamations.  The 
gunners  of  the  Castle  were  disposed  to  give  a  different 
turn  ta  this  mirth,  by  throwing  a  bomb,  so  calculated  as 
to  alight  near  the  Cross,  and  interrupt  the  ceremonial. 
Fortunately  this  act  of  violence,  which  might  have  en- 
dangered the  lives  of  many  of  King  George's  good 
subjects,  whom  niere  curiosity  had  drawn  to  the  spot, 
was  prohibited  by  Creneral  Guest. 

At  night  there  was  a  splendid  ball  at  Holyrood,  where 
might  be  seen  a  great  display  both  of  rank  and  beauty, 
the  relatives  of  the  gendemen  who  were  in  arms.  But 
it  was  a  remarkable  and  ominous  circumstance,  that  of 
the  common  people,  who  by  thousands  crowded  round 
the  Prince's  person  when  he  went  abroad,  pressing  to 
kiss  his  hands  and  touch  his  clothes,  with  every  display 
of  affection,  scarcely  one  could  be  induced  to  enlist  in 
bis  service.  The  reflection,  that  a  battle  must  take 
place  betwixt  Prince  Charles  and  General  Cope  in  the 
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course  of  a  very  few  days,  was  to  the  populace  of  a 
large  city  a  sufficient  check  upon  their  party  zeal. 

One  of  the  most  solid  advantages  which  the  Prince 
obtained  by  his  possession  of  die  city,  besides  the  encour- 
agement which  nis  adherents  received  from  such  a  signal 
proof  of  success,  was  the  ac^ui^tion  of  about  a  thousand 
muskets,  in  indifferent  condition,  being  the  arms  of  the 
Trained  Bands,  which  were  kdged  in  the  city  magazine. 
These  served  to  arm  many  of  bis  followers,  but  stiff  some 
remained  unprovided  whh  weapons.  Charles  also  laid 
upon  the  city  a  military  reouisition  for  a  thousand  tents, 
two  thousand  targets,  six  thousand  pairs  of  shoes,  and 
six  thousand  canteens.  The  magistrates  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  acquiesce,  and  to  employ  workmen  to  get 
ready  the  articles  demanded. 

Upon  the  18th  of  September,  the  day  after  the  occu- 
pation of  Edinburgh,  Lord  Nsume  came  up  from  the 
north,  and  joined  the  Highland  camp,  with  a  thousand 
men,  consbting  of  Highlanders  from  Athole,  togetlier 
with  the  chief  of  MacLAuchlan  and  his  followers.  Tlie 
Prince  vbited  his  camp,  and  passed  in  review,  at  the 
same  time  with  the  rest  of  his  forces,  these  new  associ- 
ates of  his  enterprise. 

While  these  things  was  passing  in  Edinburgh,  General 
Cope  lauded  his  troops  at  Dunbeir,  anxious  to  repair  the 
false  step  which  he  committed  in  lea^g  the  Lowlands 
open  to  the  young  Adventurer,  and  desirous  to  rescue  tlie 
capital  of  Scotland,  since  he  had  not  been  able  to  pro- 
tect it  He  began  the  disembarkation  of  his  troops  on 
the  17th,  but  it  was  not  completed  till  the  next  day. 
The  two  regiments  of  eavali^,  which  had  made  much 
extraordinary  speed  to  join  him,  were  also  united  to  his 
army,  though  their  nerves  had  not  yet  recovered  the  rapid 
and  disorderly  retreat  from  Colt-Bridge  to  East  Lothian. 
The  number  of  infantry  was  about  2000,  that  of  the  two 
regiments  of  dragoons  about  600;  Sir  Johti  Cope  was 
also  joined  by  volunteers,  among  whom  the  Earl  ol  Home 
was  the  most  conspicuous,  making  his  anny  up  to  nearly 
3000  men  in  all.     They  had  six  pieces  of  artillery,  but, 
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what  seems  strange,  no  gunners  or  artillery  men  to  work 
tfaefra  ;  In  other  respects  they  formed  a  small  but  very  well  ^ 
appointed  force,  and  made  an  impressive  appearance  in  a 
country  so  long  disused  to  war,  as  had  been  the  case  with 
Scotland.  At  the  head  of  this  respectable  body  of  men 
Sir  John  departed  from  Dunbar,  and  marched  as  far  as 
Haddington,  or  its  vicinity,  on  his  proposed  advance  on 
Edinburgh. 

In  the  meantime,  Charies  Edward  had  taken  a  rescdu' 
lion  con*esponding  with  the  character  of  his  enterprise. 
It  was  that  of  moving  eastward,  to  meet  Sir  John  Cope 
upon  his  route,  and  give  him  batde.  All  his  counsellors 
agreed  in  his  courageous  sentiment  Tlie  Prince  then 
asked  the  Chiefs  what  was  to  be  expected  from  their 
followers.  They  answered  by  the  mouth  of  Keppoch, 
who  had  served  in  the  French  army,  that  the  gentlemen 
of  eveiY  clan  would  lead  the  attack  with  determined  gal- 
lantry, m  which  case,  there  was  no  doubt  tliat  the  clans- 
men, who  were  much  attached  to  their  chiefs  and  superi-^ 
ors,  would  follow  them  with  fidelity  and  courage.  The 
Prince  declared  he  would  himself  lead  the  van,  and  set 
them  an  example  how  to  conquer  or  die.  The  Chiefs 
unanimously  remonstrated  against  his  exposing  a  life  on 
which  the  whde  success  of  the  expedition  must  depend, 
and  declared,  that  if  he  persisted  in  that  resolution,  they 
would  break  up  the  ar^iy  and  return  home.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Charles  was  sincere  m  his  resolution, 
and  no  doubt  at  all  that  he  was  very  wise  m  witlidi-awing 
kom  it  on  the  remonstrance  of  his  faithful  followers. 

Orders  were  given  to  prepare  next  morning  for  the 
evacuation  of  Edinburgh,  in  order  that  the  whole  High- 
land army  might  be  cdlected  for  the  battle  which  was 
expected  to  ensue.  For  this  purpose,  the  troops  employ- 
ed in  mounting  the  several  guards  of  the  city,  in  number 
1000  men,  were  withdrawn  to  the  camp  at  Ehiddingston. 
It  might  have  been  expected,  tliat  a  sally  from  the  Castle 
would  have  taken  place  in  coifiequence  of  their  retreat, 
if  not  for  any  ulterior  purpose,  at  least  to  seize  on  the 
different  articles  which  had  been  got  ready  at  tlie  requtsi- 
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tion  of  the  Prince,  and  put  a  stop  to  their  completion. 
The  presence  of  mind  of  a  common  Highlander  prevent- 
ed this.  The  man  being  intoticated  when  his  country- 
men were  withdrawn,  found  himself,  when  he  recovered 
his  senses,  the  only  one  of  his  party  left  in  the  town. 
Being  a  ready-witted  fellow,  to  those  who  enquired  of 
him,  why  he  had  Imgered  behind  hb  countrymen,  he  an- 
swered, ''  That  he  was  neither  alone,  nor  abrmed  for  his 
safety ;  five  hundred  Highlanders,"  he  said,  *'  had  beea 
left  m  cellars  and  secret  places  about  town,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting  off  any  detachment  that  might  sally  uoxa 
tlie  Castle."  These  false  tidings  being  transmitted  to 
General  Guest,  were  for  the  time  received  as  genuine ; 
nor  was  there  time  to  discover  the  deceit,  before  the 
victory  of  Preston  enaUed  Charles  Eldward  to  return  in 
triumph  to  the  capital  The  man's  presence  of  mind 
secured  also  his  own  safety. 

The  men  had  lain  on  their  arms  the  night  of  the  19th, 
their  Chiefs  and  the  Chevalier  occupying  such  houses  as 
were  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  morning  of  the 
20th,  they  were  all  on  the  march,  in  hi^  spirits,  deter- 
mined for  actbn,  and  eager  to  meet  the  enemy.  They 
fonned  in  one  narrow  column,  keeping  the  high  ground 
firom  Duddingston  towards  the  eminence  called  Carberry 
Hill,  near  which,  aboat  Musselburgh  or  Inveresk,  they 
expected  to  meet  the  enemy.  On  putting  himsdf-at  the 
head  of  his  army,  the  Prince  drew  his  sword,  and  said 
to  his  folfowers,  *'  Gentlemen,  I  have  flung  away  the 
scabbard,"  which  was  answered  by  shouts  of  acclama- 
tion. Their  movements  were  the  simplest  imaginable. 
On  their  march  they  formed  a  column  of  three  men  in 
front.  When  about  to  halt,  each  individual  iaced  to  the 
right  or  left  as  directed,  and  the  column  became  4  line  of 
three  men  deep,  which,  by  filing  off  from  either  flank, 
might  again  become  a  column  at  the  word  of  command. 
Their  handful  of  cavalry  scarcely  amounting  to  fifty  men, 
were  occupied  on  the  march  in  reconnoitering.  They 
obtained  a  tol^ably  accmrate  account  of  the  strength  of 
Cope's  army,  excepting  as  to  the  number  of  his  guns. 
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which  one  report  augmented  to  tw^ty  field-pieces,  and 
none  rated  under  twelve,  though,  as  I  have  already  said, 
there  were  only  six  in  alt 

When  the  Highlanders  had  advanced  as  far  as  Carber- 
ry,  their  scouts  brought  in  notice  that  they  had  seen 
parties  of  dragoons  about  Tranent,  and  it  was  reported 
that  Sir  John  Cope  was  in  that  quarter  with  his  whole 
army.  The  Chevalier's  army,  which  had  hitlierto 
marched  in  one  column,  now  divided  into  two,  being 
their  intended  line  of  battle,  and,  keeping  towards  the 
right,  so  as  to  preserve  the  upper  ground,,  which  was  a 
great  point  in  Highland  tactics,  marched  onward  with 
steadiness  and  celerity. 

When  they  arrived  where  the  hill  immediately  above 
Tranent  slopes  suddenly  down  upon  a  large  cultivated 
plain,  then  in  stubble,  the  harvest  havmg  been  unusually 
early,  the  Hischlanders  beheld  Ae  enemy  near  tlie  west* 
ep  extreipity  of  this  plain,  with  their  f^nt  towards  the 
ridge  of  high  ground  which  they  themselves  occupied. 

It  appears  that  Sir  John  Cope  had  directed  his  march 
under  the  idea,  that  because  a  road,  passing  from  Seaton 
house  to  Preston,  was  the  usual  highway  from  Hadding- 
ton, therefore  tlie  Highlanders  would  fnake  use  of  that, 
and  no  other,  for  their  advance.  He  either  did  not  know, 
or  forgpt,  that  ah  irregular  army  of  mountaineers,  unen- 
cumbered with  baggage  and  inured  to  marching,  would 
not  hesitate  to  preier  the  rougher  and  less  level  road,  if 
it  possessed  any  advantages. 

Two  mounted  vokinteers,  Francis  Garden,  afterwards 
Lord  Gardenstone,  and  a  Mr.  Cunninghame,  had  been 
detached  by  the  English  General  to  collect  intelligence ; 
but  unhappily,  as  they  halted  to  refresh  themselves 
beyond  Musselbui^h,  they  fell  into  Che  hands  of  John 
Roy  Stewart,  a  more  skilful  partisan  than  themselves,  by 
whom  they  were  made  prisoners,  and  led  captive  to  the 
Chevalier's  head-quarters.  Sir  Jdhn  Cope^  deprived  of 
the  information  he  expected  from  his  scouts,  seems  to 
have  continued  to  expect  the  approach  of  tlie  rebels  firoiR 
the  west,  until  he  suddenly  3aw  them  appear  frmn  tba 
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southward,  on  the  ridge  of  the  acclivity  upon  Ins  left. 
He  immediately  changed  his  front,  and  orew  up  his 
troops  with  military  precision  in  order  of  battle.  His 
foot  were  placed  in  the  centra,  with  a  regiment  of  dra- 
goons and  three  pieces  of  artillery  upon  each  flank. 
The  wall  of  Colonel  Gardiner's  park,  (for  hb  mansion 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plain  which  was  destined  to 
prove  fatal  to  him,)  as  well  as  ti)at  of  Mr>  Erskine  of 
Grange,  covered  tlie  right  flank  of  the  regulars ;  Cope's 
baggage  was  statbned  at  Cockenzie  on  the  rear  of  his 
left,  and  a  small  reserve  was  stationed  in  front  of  the 
village  of  Prestonpans,  which  lay  on  the  rear  of  the 
General's  right 

In  front  of  both  armies,  and  separating  the  hisher 
ground  on  which  the  Highland  army  was  drawn  up  from 
the  firm  and  level  plain  on  which  the  regulars  were 
posted,  lay  a  piece  of  steep  and  swampy  ground,  inter- 
sected with  dkches  and  enclosures,  and  traversed  near 
the  bottom  by  a  thick  strong  hedge  running  along  a 
broad  wet  ditch,  and  covering  the  front  of  the  royal 
army.  It  was  the  object  of  tlie  Chevalier  to  indulge  the 
impatience  of  his  troops,  by  pressing  forward  to  instant 
battle.  For  this  purpose  he  employed  an  officer  of 
experience,  Mr.  Ker  of  Graden,  who,  mounted  on  a 
grey  pony,  coolly  reconnoitered  the  seemingly  impracti- 
cable ground  which  divided  the  armies,  crossed  it  in 
several  directions,  deliberately  alighted,  pulled  down 
gaps  in  one  or  two  walls  of  dry  stone,  and  led  his  horse 
over  them,  many  balls  being  fired  at  him  while  perform- 
ing this  duty.  This  intrepid  gentleman  returned  to  the 
Chevalier,  to  inform  him  that  the  morass  could  not  be 
passed  so  as  to  attack  the  frotit  of  General  Cope's  army, 
without  sustaining  a  heavy  and  destructive  fire  of  some 
continuance.  A  wagon-way,  for  the  conveyance  of  coal 
for  the  use  of  the  salt-works  at  Cockenzie,  did  indeed 
cross  the  morass,  but  it  would  have  been  ruinous  to  have 
engaged  troops  in  such  a  narrow  road,  which  wasexposed 
to  be  swept  in  every  directbn  both  by  artiUery  and 
musketry. 
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Tlie  poskioQ  of  Creneral  Cope  nugbt  therefi)re.  be 
considered  as  unassailable  ;  and  «that  general,  with  a 
moderation  which  marked  his  mediocrity  of  talent,  was 
happy  in  having  found,  as  he  thought,  safety,  when  he 
ougbt  to  have  looked  ibr  victory. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Gardiner,  and  other  officers,  press- 
ed on  the  commander  the  necessity  of  a  bdder  line  of 
tactics.  They  were  of  opinion  that  the  regular  soldiers 
should  be  led  against  the  rebels  while  the  former  showed 
spirit  for  the  encounter,  and  that  remaining  merely  on  the 
defensive  was  likely  to  sink  the  courage  of  the  troops, 
as  delay  gave  the  infantry  time  to  recollect  that  they  had 
avoided  an  encounter  with  these  Highlanders  at  Corryar- 
rack,  and  the  cavalry  leisure  to  remember  their  recent 
and  ignominious  flight  from  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh, 
before  this  new  descriptbn  of  enemy.  The  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  pressed  his  advice  with  earnestness,  dropped  some 
expressions  of  the  result,  which  was  to  be  apprehended, 
and,  finding  his  suggesUons  rejected,  made  the  prepara- 
tions of  a  good  and  brave  man  for  doine  his  duty,  and,  if 
necessary,  for  dying  in  the  discharge  of  it 

Some  movements  now  look  place.  The  regular 
troops  huzza'd,  to  show  tlieir  willingness  to  come  to  ac- 
tion ;  tlie  Highlanders  replied  in  their  manner,  by  wild 
shouts.  A  party  of  Highlanders  were  stationed  In 
Tranent  church-yard,  as  an  advantageous  post;  but  Sir 
John  Cope,  advancing  two  light  field-pieces,  made  that 
position  too  hot  for  them.  StUl  the  insurgents  continued 
anxiously  bent  on  battle,  and  expressed  the  most  earnest 
desire  to  attack  the  enemy,  who,  they  supposed,  intended 
.to  escape  from  them,  as  at  Corryarrack.  They  offered 
to  make  the  attack  through  the  morass,  without  regard  to 
the  difficulties  of  the  ground,  and  to  carry  fascines  with 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  ditch  passable. 
They  were  exhorted  to  patience  by  tlieir  Chiefs  ;  and  to 
allay  their  fears  of  the  escape  of  the  enemy,  the  Cheva- 
lier detached  I-«ord  Nairne  with  five  hundred  men  to  the 
westward,  that  he  might  be  in  a  situation  to  intercept  Sir 
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John  Cope,'  in  case  be  should  attempt  to  move  off  to- 
wards Edinburgh  without  fighting. 

Satisfied  with  this  precaution,  the  Highlanders  lay 
down  to  rest  in  a  field  of  pease,  which  was  made  up  in 
ricks  upon  the  ground.  The  minds  of  the  Chiefs  were 
still  occupied  with  the  means  of  discovering  a  path  by 
which  they  might  get  dear  of  the  morass,  gain  the  open  and 
firm  ground,  and  rush  down  on  Cope  and  his  army,  whom 
they  regarded  as  their  assured  prey,  if  they  could  but 
'  meet  them  in  a  fair  field. 

There  was  in  the  Chevalier's  army  a  gentleman  named 
Anderson,  of  Whitburgh,  in  East  Lothian,  to  whom  the 
ground  in  the  vicinity  was  perfectly  known,  and  who 
bethought  him  of  a  path  leading  from  the  height  on 
which  their  army  lay,  sweeping  through  the  morass,  and 
round  the  left  wing  of  (Seneral  Cope's  army,  as  it  was 
now  disposed,  and  whfch  might  conduct  them  to  the  level 
and  extensive  fiat,  since  called  the  field  of  battle.  Mr. 
Anderson  communicated  this  important  fact  to  Mr.  Hep- 
burn of  Keith.  By  Mr.  Hepburn  he  was  c(»iducted  to 
Lord  George  Munay,  who,  highly  pleased  with  the 
intelligence,  introduced  him  to  Prince  Cteirles  Edward. 

The  candidate  for  a  diadem  was  lying  with  a  bunch  of 
pea^e-straw  beneath  his  head,  and  was  awakened  with 
news  wiiich  assured  him  of  battle,  and  promised  him 
victory.  He  received  the  tidings  with  much  cheerful- 
ness,^ and  immediately,  for  the  night  was  well  spent, 
prepared  to  put  the  scheme  into  execution. 

An  aid-de-<;amp  was  instantly  despatched  to  recall 
Lord  Naime  from  his  dem(»)stration  to  the  westward, 
and  cause  him  with  his  detachment  to  rejoin  the  army  as 
speedily  as  possible.  In  the  meantime,  the  whole  of  the 
Highland  army  got  under  arms,  and  moved  forward  with 
incredibfe  silence  and  celerity,  by  the  path  proposed.  A 
point  of  precedence  was  now  to  be  settled,  characteristic 
of  the  Highlanders.  The  tribe  of  MacDonalds,  though 
divided  into  various  families,  and  serving  imder  various 
Chiefs,  still  reckoned  on  their  common  descent  from  the 
great  Ix)rds  of  the  Isles,  in  virtue  of  which,  they  claimed. 
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$3  the  post  of  honouri  the  right  of  the  whole  Highland 
anny  in  the  day  of  action.  This  was  disputed  by  some 
of  the  other  clans^  and  it  was  agreed  they  should  cast 
lots  about  this  point  of  precedence.  Fortune  gave  it  to 
the  Camerons  and  Stewarts,  which  was  mumiured  at  by 
the  numerous  Clan-Colla,  the  generic  name  for  the  Mac- 
Donalds.  The  sagacity  of  Cochiel  induced  the  other 
Chiefs  to  resign  for  the  day  a  point  on  which  they  were 
likely  to  be  tenacious.  The  precedence  was  yielded  to 
the  MacDonalds  accordingly,  and  the  first  line  of  the 
Highlanders  moved  off  their  ground  by  the  left  flank,  in 
order  that  the  favoured  tribe  might  take  the  post  of  hon- 
our. They  marched,  as  usual,  in  two  columns  of  three 
men  in  front.  The  first  of  these  was  led  by  young 
Clanranald,  with  about  sixty  men,  under  the  guidance 
of  Anderson  of  Whitburgh.  The  first  line  consisted  of 
the  following  clan  regimeiSts  : — Clanranald,  250  strong ; 
Glengarry,  ^50 ;  Keppoch  and  Glencoe,  450 ;  Perth, 
with  some  MacGregors,  200 ;  Appin,  250 ;  and  Lo- 
chiel  500.  The  second  line  consisted  of  three  regi- 
ments,— ^Lord  George  Murray's  Athole  men,  350  ;  Lord 
Naime's  regiment,  350 ;  and  Menzies  of  Shian's,  300. 
Lord  Strathallan,  with  his  handful  of  cavalry,  was 
appointed  to  keep  the  height  above  the  morass,  that  they 
might  do  what  their  numbers  permitted  to  improve  the 
victory,  in  case  it  should  be  gained.  This  troop  consisted 
of  about  thirty-six  horsemen.  From  these  details,  it 
appears  that  the  Highland  army  was  about  3000  in  num- 
ber, being  very  nearly  the  same  with  Sir  John  Cope's. 

Anderson  guided  the  first  line.  He  found  the  path- 
way silent  and  deserted ;  it  winded  to  the  north-east, 
down  a  sort  of  hollow,  which  at  length  brought  them  to 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  plain,  at  the  west  end  of 
which  the  regular  army  was  stationed,  with  its  left  ftank 
to  the  assailants.  No  gtans  had  been  placed  to  enfilade 
this  important  pass,  though  there  was  a  deserted  embra- 
sure which  showed  that  the  measure  had  been  in  contem- 
plation ;  neither  wa$  there  a  sentinel  or  patrol  to  observe 
8    VOL.  n. 
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the  motions  of  the  Higlilanders  in  that  direction-  On 
reaching  the  firm  ground,  the  column  advanced  due 
northward  across  the  plain,  in  order  to  take  ground  lor 
wheeling  up  and  forming  line  of  battle.  The  Prince 
matched  at  the  head  of  the  second  column,  and  close  in 
the  rear  of  the  first.  The  morass  was  now  rendered 
difficult  by  the  passage  of  so  many  men.  Some  of  the 
Highlanders  sunk  knee-deep,  and  the  Prince  himself 
stumbled,  and  fell  upon  one  knee.  '  Tlie  morning  was 
now  dawning,  but  a  thick  frosty  mist  still  hid  the  motions  of 
the  Highlanders.  Tiie  sound  of  then*  march  could, 
however,  no  longer  be  concealed,  and  an  alarm-gun  was 
fired  as  a  signal  for  Cope's  army  to  get  under  artfis. 

Aware  that  the  Higlilanders  had  completely  turned  his 
left  flank,  and  were  now  advancing  fi-om  the  eastward 
along  a  level  and  open  plain,  \\ithout  interruption  of  any 
kind.  Sir  John  Cope  hastened  to  dispose  his  troops  to 
receive  them.  Though  probably  somewhat  surprised, 
the  English  General  altered  the  disposition  which  he  had 
made  along  the  morass,  and  formed  anew,  having  the 
walls  of  Preston-park,  and  that  of  Bankton,  the  seat  of 
Colonel  Gardiner,  close  in  the  rear  of  his  army ;  his  left 
flank  extended  towards  the  sea,  his  right  rested  upon  the 
morass  which  had  lately  been  in  his  front.  His  order  of 
battle  was  now  extended  from  north  to  south,  having  the 
east  in  front.  In  other  respects  the  disposition  was  th*e 
same  as  already  mentioned,  his  infantry  fonning  his  cen- 
tre, and  on  each  wing  a  regiment  of  hoi"se.  By  some 
crowding  in  of  the  piquets,  room  enough  was  not  left  for 
Gardiner's  corps  to  mdce  a  full  front  upon  the  right  wing, 
so  that  one  squadron  was  drawn  up  in  the  rear  of  the 
other.  The  artillery  was  also  placed  before  this  regi- 
ment, a  disposition  which  the  Colonel  is  said  to  have 
remonstrated  against,  havir^  too  much  reason  to  doubt  the 
steadiness  of  the  horses,  as  well  as  of  the  men  who  com- 
posed the  corps.  There  was  no  attention  paid  to  bis  re- 
monstrances, nor  was  there  time  to  change  the  disposition. 

The   Highlanders  had  no  sooner  advanced  so  for  to 
the   northward  as  to  extricate  the  rear  of  the  colunm 
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from  tke  passage  across  the  morass,  aod  place  the  whde 
on  open  ground,  than  they  wheeled  to  the  left,  and  form- 
ed a  line  of  three  men  deep.  This  tlun  long  line  they 
quickly  broke  up  into  a  number  of  small  masses  or  pha* 
knxes,  each  according  to  their  peculiar  tactics,  containing 
'  ^Q  individual  clan,  which  disposed  themselves  for  battle 
in  the  manner  following.  The  best-bom  men  of  the 
tribe,  who  were  also  the  best  armed,  and  had  almost  all 
targets,  tiirew  themselves  in  front  of  the  regiment.  The 
followers  closed  on  the  rear,  and  forced  the  front  forward 
by  their  vyeight.  After  a  brief  prayer,  which  was  never 
omitted,  the  bonnets  were  pulled  over  the  brows,  the 
pipers  blew  the  signal,  and  the  line  of  clans  rushed  for- 
ward, each  forming  a  separate  wedge. 

These  preparations  were  made  with  such  despatch  on 
both  wings,  that  the  respective  aids-de-camp  of  the 
Duke  of  Perth  and  Lord  George  Murray  met  in  the 
centre^  each  bringing  news  that  his  general  was  ready  to 
charge.  The  whole  front  line  accordingly  moved 
forward,  and,  as  they  did  so,  the  sun  broke  out,  and 
the  mist  rose  firom  the  ground  like  the  curtain  of  a^ 
theatre.  It  showed  to  the  Highlanders  the  line  of  reg- 
ular troops  drawn  up  in  glittering  array  like  a  complete 
hedge  of  steel,  and  at  the  same  time  displayed  to  Cope's 
soldiers  the  furious  torrent,  which  subdivided  into  such  a 
number  of  columns,  or  rather  small,  masses,  advanced 
with  a  cry  which  gradually  swelled  into  a  hideous  yell, 
and  became  intermmgled  with  an  irregular  but  well-direct- 
ed fire,  the  mountaineers  presenting  their  pieces  as  they 
ran,  draping  them  when  discharged,  and  rustling  on  to 
close  conflict  «word  in  h^nd.  Tlie  events  of  the  preced- 
ing night  had  created  among  the  regulars  an  apprehen- 
«OD  of  their  opponents,  not  usual  to  English  soldiers* 
General  Cope's  tactics  displayed  a  fear  of  the  enemy 
ratlier  than  a  desire  to  engage  him  :  and  now  this  dread- 
ed foe,  having  selected  his  own  poii)t  of  advantage,  was 
coming  down  on  them  in  all  his  terrors,  with  a  mode  of 
attack  unusually  furious,  and  unknown  to  modem  war. 

There  was  but  an  instant  to  think  of  these  things,  for 
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ihk   was    almost  the  moment  of   battle.     But  such 
thoughts  were  of  a  nature  which  produce  their  efiect  hi 
an  instant,  and  they  added  to  the  feropity  of  the  High* 
landers,  while  they  struck  dismay  into  their  opponents. 
The  old  seamen  and  gunners,  who  had  been  employed  to 
serve  the  artillery  ion  the  right  wing,  showed  the  first 
symptoms  of  panic,  and  fled  firom  the  guns  they  had  un- 
dertaken to  work,  carrying  with  them  the  priming  flasks. 
Coloner  Whitefoord,  who  had  joined  Cope's  army  as  a 
volunteer,  fired  four  of  the  guns  on  the  advancing  ,High- 
landers,  and  keeping  his  ground  while  all  fled  around  him, 
was  with  difliculty  saved  firom  the  fury  of  the  Camerms 
and  Stewarts,  who  running  straight  on  the  muzzles  of  the 
cannon,  actually  stormed  the  battery.     The  regiment  of 
dragoons  being  drawn  up,  as  has  been  said,  in  two  lines, 
the  foremost  squadron,  under  lieutenant-Colonel  Whit- 
ney, having  received  orders  to  advance,  ware  like  the 
gunners,  seized  with  a  panic,  dispersed  under  the  fire  of 
die  Highlanders,  and  went  oflT  without  even  an  attempt  to 
diarge,   riding  down  the  artillery  guard  in  their  ffight. 
The  rearmost  squadron,  commanded  by  Crardiner,  might, 
if  stestdy,  have  altered  the  fate  of  the  day,  by  charging 
die   Highlanders  when   disordered   with   attacking  the 
guns.     Crardiner,  accordingly,  commanded  them  to  ad- 
vance and  charge,  encouraging  them  by  his  voice  and 
example  to  rush  upon  the  confiised  masses  before  them. 
But  those  to  wliom  he  spoke  were  themselves  disordered 
at  the  rapid  advance  of  the  enemy,  and  distuihed  by  the 
Waving  of  plaids,  the  brandishing  and  gleaming  of  Itfoad- 
^words  and  battle-axes,  the  rattle  of  the  dropping  fire, 
and  the  ferocious  cry  of  the  combatants.     Tliey  made  a 
feint  to  advance,  in  obedience  to  the  word  of  command, 
but  almost  instantly  halted,  when  first  the  rear-rank  went 
oflTby  four  or  five  files  at  a  time,  and  theI^the  firont  dis- 
persed in  like  manner ;  none  maintaining  th^  ground, 
except  about  a  score  of  determined  men.  Who  were  re- 
served to  stand  or  fall  with  their  commander. 

On  Cope*s  left,  the  cause  of  King  George  was  not 
more  prosperous.   Hamilton's  dragoons  receiving  a  heavy 
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rdHng  fire  Irom  the  MacDonalds  as  they  advanccdi 
broke  up  in  the  same  manner,  and  almost  at  the  same 
moment  with  Gardiner's,  and  scattering  in  every  direction^ 
left  the  field  of  biood,  galloping  some  (rom  the  enemy, 
some,  in  the  recklessness  of  their  terror,  past  the  enemy, 
and  some  almost  through  them.  The  dispersion  was 
complete,  and  the  disorder  irretrievable.  They  fled  west, 
east,  and  ^uth,  and  it  was  only  the  broad  sea  which  pre* 
vented  them  from  flying  to  the  north  also,  and  making 
every  point  of  the  compass  witness  to  their  rout. 

Meantime,  the  infantry,  though  both  their  flanks  were^ 
uncovered  by  tlie  flight  of  the  dragoons,  received  the 
centre  of  the  Highland  line,  with  a  steady  and  regular 
fire,  which  cost  the  insurgents  several  men, — among 
others,  James  MacGregor,  a  son  of  the  famous  Rob  Roy^ 
jell,  pierced  by  four  balls.  He  commanded  a  company 
of  the  Duke  of  Perth's  regiment,  armed  chiefly  with  the 
straightened  scythes  ah*eady  mentioned,  a  weapon  not 
unlike  the  old  English  bill.  He  was  so  Iktle  d$iunted 
by  hb  wounds,  as  to  raise  himself  on  his  elbow,  calling  to 
his.  men  to  aglvance  bmvely,  and  swearing  he  would  see 
if  any  should  misbehave. 

In  fact,  the  first  line  of  the  Highlanders  were  not  sui 
instant  checked  by  the  fire  of  the  musketry  ;  for,  charg- 
ing with  all  the  energy  of  victory,  they  parried  the  bayo- 
nets of  the  soldiers  with  their  targets,  a(nd  the  deep 
clumps,  or  masses,  mto  which  the  clans  were  formea, 
penetrated  and  broke,  in  several  points,  the  extended  and 
thin  lines  of  the  regulars.  At  the  same  moment,  Lochiel 
attacking  the  infantry  on  the  left,  and  Clanranald  on 
the  right  flank,  both  exposed  by  the  flight  of  the 
dragoons,  they  were  unavoidably  and  irretrievably  routed. 

It  was  now  perceived  that  Sir  John  Cope  had  com- 
mitted an  important  error  in  drawing  up  his  forces  in 
finoQt  of  a  high  park-wall,  which  barred  theur  escape 
from  their  light-heeled  enemies.  Fortunately,  there  had 
been  breaches  made  in  the  wall,  which  permitted  some  few 
sddlers  to  escape  ;  but  most  of  them  had  the  melancholy 
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icboice  of  dead)  or  submission.  A  few  fought,  and  fell 
bravely.  Colonel  Grardiner  was  in  the  act  of  encouraging 
a  small  platoon  of  infantry,  which  continued  firing,  when 
he  was  cut  down  by  a  Highlander,  with  one  of  those 
scythes  which  have  been  repeatedly  mentioned.  The 
greater  part  of  the  foot  soldiers  then  ^aid  down  their  arms, 
after  a  few  minutes'  resistance.  The  second  line,  led  by 
Prince  Charles  himself,  had  during  the  whole  action,  kept 
so  near  the  first,  that  to  most  of  Sir  John  Cope's  army 
they  appeared  but  as  one  body  ;  and  as  this  unfortunate 
Prince's  courage  has  been  impeached,  it  is  necessary  to 
say,  that  he  was  only  fifiy  paces  behind  the  vanguard  in 
the  very  commencement  of  the  battle, — ^which  was  in  fact 
a  departure  firom  his  implicit  paction  with  the  Chie&,  that 
he  should  not  put  his  person  in  imminent  danger. 

Had  there  been  any  possibility  of  rallying  the  fugitives, 
the  day  might  have  been  in  some  degree  avenged,  if  not 
retrieved,  for  the  first  line  of  the  Highlanders  dispersed 
themselves  almost  wholly  in  quest  of  spoil  and  prisoners. 
They  were  merciful  to  the  vanquished  after  the  first  fury 
of  the  onset,  but  gave  no  quarter  to  the  dragoon  horses, 
which  they  considered  as  taught  to  bear  a  personal  share 
in  the  battle. 

The  second  line  were  with  difficulty  restrained  Cram 
disbanding  in  like  manner,  until  a  report  was  spread  that 
the  dragoons  had  rallied,  and  were  returning  to  the  field. 
Lochiel  caused  the  pipes  to  play,  which  recalled  many  of 
his  men.  But  the  dragoons  looked  near  them  no  more. 
It  is  true,  that  Sir  John  Cope  himself,  the  Earl  of  Home, 
General  Whitney,  and  other  officers,  had,  with  pistols  at 
the  men's  heads,  turned  a  number W  the  fijgitives  ofll'the 
high  road  to  Edinburgh,  into  a  field  near  Clement's  Wells, 
where  they  endeavoured  to  form  a  squadron.  Bqt  the 
sound  of  a  pistol-shot  which  was  discharged  by  accident, 
renewed  their  panic,  and  they  went  off  at  fiill  gallop 
towards  Edinburgh,  entered  by  the  Watergate,  and  rodle 
up  the  High-street  in  the  most  disorderly  manner. 

An  old  fiiend,  whom,  1  have  already  quoted,  gave  irie 
a  picturesque  account  of  the  flight  6f  such  fugitives  as 
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toolc  this  direction,  which  he  had  himself  witnessed.  Al- 
though the  city  was  evacufated  hj  the  Higlilanders,  an 
old  Jacobite  of  distinction  was,  nevertheless,  left  there 
with  the  title  erf*  Governor.  This  dignitary  was  qaietly 
seated  in  a  well-known  tavern,  (afterwards  Walker's,  in 
Writers'  Court,)  when  a  tremendous  clatter  on  the  street 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  dragoons,  or  a  part  of  them, 
in  this  disorderly  condition.  The  stout  old  commander 
presented  himself  before  them,  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand> 
and  summoned  them  to  surrender  to  his  Royal  Highnes^ 
mercy.  The  dragoons  seeing  but  one  or  two  men,  re- 
ceived the  proposal  with  a  volley  of  curses  and  pistol- 
balls,  and  having  compelled  the  Jacobite  commandant  to 
retreat  within  the  Thermopylae  of  Writers'  Court,  they 
continued  their  race  up  to  the  Castle-hill,  thinking  that 
fortress  the  most  secure  place  of  refiige.  Old  Creneral 
Pte^ton,  who  had  now  thrown  himself  into  the  Castle,  of 
tvhich  he  was  governor,  and  superseded  General  Guest  in 
bis  office,  had  ho  idea  of  admitting  these  recreant  cava- 
liers into  a  fortress  which  was  probably  on  the  eve  of  a 
seige.  He  therefore  sent  them  word  to  be. gone  from  the 
C^tle-hill,  or  he  would  open  his  guns  on  them,  as  cow- 
ards, who  had  deserted  their  officers  and  colours.  Alarm- 
ed at  this  new  danger,  the  runaways  retreated,  and 
scrambling  down  the  steep  declivity  called  the  Castle- 
Wyi)(d,  rode  out  at  the  West-Port,  and  continued  their 
flight  to  Stirling  and  the  west  country. 

The  greater  part  of  the  dragoons  were  collected  by 
Sir  John  Cope,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Earls  of  Home 
and  Loudon,  and  conducted  in  a  very  disreputable  condi- 
tion to  Coldstream,  and  from  thence  to  Berwick.  At 
the  latter  place,  Lord  Mark  Ker,  of  the  family  of  Lothi- 
an, a  house  which  has  long  had  hereditary  fame  for  wit  as 
well  as  courage,  received  the  unfortunate  General  with 
the  well-known  sarcasm,  "  That  he  believed  that  he  was 
the  first  general  in  Europe  who  had  brought  the  first 
tidings  of  his  own  defeat." 

But  the  presence  of  the  General  in  person  on  the 
"field,  sidce  there  was  not  even  the  semblance  of  an  army. 
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could  not  have  remedied  the  disaster.  Tbere  was  n^er 
a  victory  more  complete.  Of  the  infantry^  two  thousand 
five  liundred  men,  or  thereabout,  scarce  two  hundred 
escaped ;  the  rest  were  either  slain  or  made  prisoners. 
It  has  been  generally  computed  that  the  slain  amounted 
to  four  hundred,  for  the  Highlanders  gave  little  quarter 
in  the  first  moments  of  excitation,  though  those  dSd  not 
last  long.  Five  officers  were  killed,  and  eighty  macte 
prisoners.  The  number  of  prisoners  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  two  tliousand.  Many  of  them  exliibited  a 
frightful  spectacle,  being  hideously  cut  with  the  broad- 
sword. The  field-artillery,  with  colours,  standards,  and 
other  trophies,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
The  military-chest  of  the  anny  was  placed  during  the 
action  in  the  house  of  Cockenzie,  the  baggage  in  a  large 
field  adjoining,  originally  in  the  rear  of  Cope's  line  of 
battle,  but  at  the  moment  of  action,  upon  the  left.  It 
was  guarded  by  a  few  Highlanders  of  the  regiment 
which  the  Earl  of  Loudon  was  raising  for  government, 
and  which  vms  much  reduced  by  desertion,  many  of  the 
privates  joining  their  clans  so  soon  as  the  Rebellion  broke 
out.  The  baggage-guard  ^rrendered  themselves  prison- 
ers* on  seemg  the  event  of  the  battle,  and  the  l»Lggage 
and  military-chest,  with  d&2500  in  specie,  became  the 
booty  of  the  conquerors.  The  Highlanders  looked  with 
surprise  and  amazement  upon  the  luxuries  of  a  civilized 
army.  Tliey  could  not  understand  the  use  of  chocolate: 
and  watches,  wigs,  and  other  ordinary  appurtenances  oi 
the  toilette,  were  equally  the  subject  of  wonder  and 
curiosity. 

On  the  part  of  the  victors,  the  battle,  though  brief, 
had  not  been  bloodless.  Four  officers,  and  thirty  pri- 
vates of  their  army  were  killed .;  six  officers  and  seventy 
men  wounded. 

Such  were  the  results  of  the  celebrated  battle  of  Pres- 
ton, or,  as  some  have  it,  of  Prestc;  pans,  in  which  the 
pride  of  military  discipline  received  an  indelible  disgrace 
at  the  hands  of  a  wild  Militia.  Sir  John  Cope,  whom  it 
would  be  easy  to  vindicate  so  far  as  personal  courage  goe^ 
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VfBS  nevertlieless  overwhelmed  Tritfa  the  ridicule  dae  to 
poltroonery,  as  well  as  to  want  of  conduct,  and  was 
doomed  to  remain, 

• 

"  Sacred  to  ri<1icule  bis  whole  life  lon^, 
Aud  Uie  sad  burden  of  a  merry  song."* 


CHAPTER  V. 

Prince  Charleses  Proclamation  on  reiurmng  to  Edin^ 
burgh — Result*  of  his  Victory  at  Preston-^his  Pltms 
and  Levies — his  Council  and  Court  at  Uolyrood 
House — Arrival  of  Frettch  Vessels  tvith  Supplies--^ 
Duplicity  of  Lord  Lovat — iis  Unfortunate  Results  $a 
Himself  and  to  the  Prince — Resolution  to  march  into 
England^  which  Charles  adheres  to  in  Opposition  t0 
many  of  his  Advisers — his  Arrival  At  CaHisle — c^ 
Preston — at  Manchester^  where  alone  he  receives  ffH 
English  Reinforcement — Alarm  of  GovernvMnt-^ 
Resolution  of  George  H.  to  take  the  Field  in  Person 
— Arrival  of  the  Prince  at  Derby — his  undiminished 
Confidence  of  Success^  although  surrounded  by  Oov^ 
emment  Forces  far  Superior  in  JYumier  to  his  own  > 
l^ord  George  Murray  urges  the  mxessity  of  Retreat^ 
to  which  the  Prince  reluctantly  consents. 

The  day  after  the  battle  of  Preston,  the  Chevalier 
slept  at  Pinkie  House,  near  Musselburgh;  the  next 
morning  be  returned  to  Duddingston,  and  entering  the 
capital,  was  received  with  the  acclamations  of  the  popu- 
lace, and  all  the  honours  which  the  official  authorities 
could  render.  Several  proclamations  were  issued  upon 
his  arrival,  all  of  them  adapted  to  influence  nhe  popular 
mind. 

He  prohibited  all  rejoicings  for  the  victory,  assignmg 
for  his  reason,  the  loss  which  had  been  sustained  by  his 
ftither's  misguided  subjects.  Tlie  clergy  of  Edinburgh 
were,  by  another  edict,  exhorted  to  resume  the  exercist 
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could  not  have  remedied  the  disaster.  There  was  n^ver 
a  victory  more  complete.  Of  the  infantry^  two  thousand 
five  liundred  men,  or  thereabout,  scarce  two  hundred 
escaped ;  the  rest  were  either  slain  or  made  prisoners. 
It  has  been  generally  computed  that  the  slain  amounted 
to  four  hundred,  for  the  Highlanders  gave  little  quarter 
hi  the  first  moments  of  excitation,  though  those  Ad  not 
last  long.  Five  officers  were  killed,  and  eighty  made 
prisoners.  The  number  of  prisoners  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  two  tliousand.  Many  of  them  exhibited  a 
frightful  spectacle,  being  hideously  cut  with  the  broad- 
sword. The  field-artillery,  with  colours,  standards,  and 
other  trophies,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
The  military-chest  of  the  army  was  placed  during  the 
action  in  the  house  of  Cockenzie,  the  baggage  in  a  large 
field  adjoining,  originally  in  the  rear  of  Cope'd  line  of 
battle,  Wt  at  the  moment  of  action,  upon  the  left.  It 
was  guarded  by  a  few  Highlanders  of  the  regiment 
which  the  Earl  of  Loudon  was  raising  ibr  government, 
and  which  was  much  reduced  by  desertion,  many  of  the 
privates  joining  their  clans  so  soon  as  the  Rebellion  broke 
out.  Tne  baggage-guard  ^rrendered  themselves  prison- 
ers* on  seeing  the  event  of  the  battle,  and  the  baggage 
and  military -chest,  with  d&2500  in  specie,  became  the 
booty  of  the  conquerors.  The  Highlanders  looked  with 
surprise  and  amazement  upon  the  luxuries  of  a  civilized 
army.  They  could  not  understand  the  use  of  chocolate : 
and  watches,  wigs,  and  other  ordinary  appurtenances  oi 
the  toilette,  were  equally  the  subject  of  wonder  and 
curiosity. 

On  the  part  of  the  victors,  the  battle,  though  brief, 
had  not  been  bloodless.  Four  officers,  and  thirty  pri- 
vates of  their  army  were  killed .;  six  officers  and  seventy 
men  wounded. 

Such  were  the  results  of  the  celebrated  battle  of  Pres- 
ton, or,  as  some  have  it,  of  Prestc;  pans,  in  which  the 
pride  of  military  discipline  received  an  indelible  disgrace 
at  the  hands  of  a  wild  Mihtia.  Sir  John  Cope,  whom  it 
would  be  easy  to  vindicate  so  far  as  personal  courage  goesy 
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was  nevertheless  overwhelmed  with  the  ridicule  due  to 
poltroonery,  as  well  as  to  want  of  conduct,  and  was 
doomed  to  remain, 

^  • 

"  Sacred  to  ridicule  his  whole  life  long, 
Aud  the  sad  burden  of  a  merry  soug."' 


CHAPTER  V. 

ft. 

Prince  Charleses  Proclamation  on  retmraing  to  Edin' 
burgh — Result*  of  his  Victory  at  Preston-^his  Pltms 
and  Ltevies — his  Council  and  Court  at  Hotyrood 
House — Arrival  of  French  Vessels  with  Supplies--^ 
Duplicity  of  Lord  Lovat — iis  Unfortunate  Results  to 
Himself  and  to  the  Prince — Resolution  to  march  into 
England,  which  Charles  adheres  to  in  Opposition  i0 
many  of  his  Advisers — his  Arrival  at  CafHsle — at 
Preston — at  Manchester,  where  alone  he  receives  an 
English  Reinforcement — Alarm  of  Governments^ 
Resolution  of  George  J/,  to  take  the  Field  in  Person 
— Arrival  of  the  Prince  at  Derby — his  undiminished 
Confidence  of  Success,  although  surrounded  by  Gov* 
emment  Forces  far  Superior  in  JYumber  to  his  oiwt— * 
Ziord  George  Murray  urges  the  ntxessity  of  Retreat, 
to  which  the  Prince  reluctantly  consents. 

The  day  after  the  battle  of  Preston,  the  Chevafier 
slept  at  Innkie  House,  near  Miisselburgh ;  the  next 
morning  be  returned  to  Duddingston,  and  entering  the 
capital,  was  received  with  the  acclamations  of  the  popu- 
lace, and  all  the  honours  whicfi  the  official  authorities 
could  render.  Several  proclamations  Were  issued  upon 
his  arrival,  all  of  them  adapted  to  influence  *the  popular 
mind. 

He  prohibited  all  rejoicings  for  the  victory,  assigning 
ibr  his  reason,  the  loss  which  had  been  sustained  by  his 
ikther's  misguided  subjects.  Tlie  clergy  of  Edinburgh 
were,  by  another  edict,  exhorted  to  resume  the  exeroi9# 
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field.  This  was  not  all.  He  was,  as  yet,  deprived 
of  llie  ass'stance  of  Lovat,  MacLeod,  and  Sir  Alexander 
MacDonald,  upon  whoni  he  bad  rested  as  main  supports 
of  his  enterprise.  These  three  chiefs  might  baye 
aogmeotjed  ius  forces  to  six  or  seven  thousand  men,  with 
wbicb  strength  be  migiit  have  approached  the  English 
borders,  not  without  hopes  of  striking  an  important  blow. 
But,  besides  the  relics  of  Sir  John  Cope's  dragoons, 
several  British  regiments,  recalled  jBx)m  Flanders,  had 
already  reached  England ;  and  six  thousand  Dutch 
troops  had,as  in  the  insurrection  in  1715,  been  suppli^  by 
the  States  of  Holland,  as  an  auxiliary  contingent  which 
they  w^re  bound  to  send  over. to  England  in  case  of 
invasion.  These  regin^ents,  indeed,  were  chiefly  Swiss 
and  German  troops  in  Dutch  pay,  who  had  been  made 
prisoners  by  the  French,  and  enjoyed  theif  liberty  under 
parole  that  they  should  not  bear  amis  against  his  Mo^t 
Christian  Majesty  or  his  allies.  There  was,  therefore, 
some  doubt  whether  they  could  regularly  have  taken  a 
part  ia  the  British  civil  war.  It  was  understood  that  the 
French  government  had  made  a  remonstrance  against 
their  being  employed,  founded  on  the  tenns  of  the  capit- 
ulation. But  the  laws  of  war,  as  well  as  others,  have  their 
points  of  casuistry ;  and  since  the  troops  were  sent  to 
Britain,  it  can  be  little  doubted  that,  being  there,  it  must 
have  been  with  the  resolution  of  fighting,  although,  at  a 
later  period,  when  the  Chevalier  actually  had  in  his  camp 
a  French  force,  they  were  withdrawn  from  the  conflict. 

It  must  be  also  remembered  that,  in  advancing  into 
England,  the  Chevalier,  without  being  certain  of  any 
friends  in  the  South,  must  have  abandoned  all  chance  of 
supplies  from  France,  which  he  could  only  hope  to 
receive  in  small  quantities,  by  means  of  Montrose,  Dun- 
dee, and  other  ports  on  tlie  north-eastern  coast  5  while  at 
the  same  time,  he  must  have  withdrawn  from  a  juoctioa 
with  all  the  recruits  whom  he  expected  from  the  High- 
lands, and  from  the  great  clans,  which  he  still  hoped  might 
join  him. 

To  conclude,  the  Britbh  and  Dutch  forces  were  draw- 
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ing  to  a  head  at  Newcastle,  under  Field-Marshal  Wade, 
to  a  number  already  superior  to  that  oT  the  Highland 
army. 

Havmg  such  a  force  in  front,  the  advance  of  the  Chev- 
alier into  England  with  1800  or  2000  men,  would  have 
been  an  act  of  positive  insanity.  There  remained  only 
another  course — that  the  Chevalier  should  endeavour  to 
augment  his  army  by  every  means  in  his  power,  and 
prepare  himself  for  the  prosecution  of  his  adventure 
before  he  went  fiurther. 

JPIth  this  purpose,  the  public  money  was  levied  in 
every  direction,  and  parties  were  despatched  as  far  as 
Glasgow,  which  city  was  subjected  to  payment,  of  £5000 
sterling.  The  utmost  exertion  was  msMde  to  collect  the 
arms,  which  had  been  taken  fiom  the  vanquished  in  the 
field  of  battle ;  and  various  ^fts  were  received  into  the 
Prince's  exchequer  from  individuals,  who,  too  old  or  too 
lanid  to  join  him,  took  thb  mode  of  showing  the  interest 
which  they  felt  in  his  cause. 

The  news  of  the  victory,  in  the  meantime,  animated 
die  Jacobites  in  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  and  de- 
cided many  who  had  Utherto  stood  neutral.  Officers 
were  appomted  to  beat  up  for  volunteers,  and  did  so  with 
success ; — many^  Lowland  gentlemen  jcHued  the  ranks  of 
the  rAels  ; — General  Gordon  of  Glenbucket  brought 
down  300  men  frcnn  the  upper  part  of  Aberdeenshire ; 
— Lord  Ogilvie  led  a  body  of  equal  number  frcwoa  Strath- 
more  and  the  Meams  ;— *Loid  Pitsligo,  a  nobleman  of 
die  most  irreproachable  character,  and  already  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  life,  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  a 
squadron  of  north-country  gentlemen,  amounting  to  120  in 
number ; — ^Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  brother  of  ^e  Duke^ 
undertone  to  levy  considerable  forces  in  his  own  country,, 
though  his  brother  diisgusted  perhaps  with  the  recoltectiott 
q(  1715,  declined  to  join  the  Chevalier's  standard. 

T%e  new  forces  were  organized  in  all  possible  haste. 
Two  troops  of  cavalry  were  formed  as  guards,  one  of 
which  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Lord  EUcho ; 
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the  otlier,  first  destined  to  the  son  of  Lord  Kenmare, . 
t^ho  declined  to  join,  was  finally  confeired  on  the  unfor- 
tunate Lord  Balmerino.  A  troop  of  horse-grenadiers 
was  placed  under  the  command  c^  the  equally  unfortu- 
nate Earl  of  Kilmarnock.  This  nobleman,  if  hb  early 
education  is  considered,  could  scarcely  have  been  expect- 
ed to  have  enroled  himself  as  an  adherent  of  the  cause 
which  cost  him  so  dear.  In  1715,  being  then  only  twelve 
years  old,  he  appeared  in  arms  with  his  father  in  behalf 
of  the  government,  at  the  head  of  1000  men,  whom  the 
influence  of  the  family  had  raised  in  Ayrshire.  Hi^fiad 
also  enjoyed  a  pension  from  George  II.'s  gov^nmeot. 
But  his  wife,  Lady  Ann  Livingston,  daughter  of  James 
Earl  of  Linlithgow  and  Callander,  was  a  zealous  Jaco- 
bite, and  it  is  supposed,  converted  her  husband  to  that 
unhappy  faith.  Lord  Kilmarnock  was  also  in  embarrassed 
circumstances,  and  his  ambition  was  awakened  by  the 
gleam  of  success  which  shcne  on  the  Prince's  ^andard 
at  Preston,  and  which  induced  him  to  take  the  step 
which  cost  him  his  life.  Mr.  Murray,  the  secretary,  desi- 
rous of  a  military  as  well  as  a  civil  command,  made  some 
progress  in  levying  a  regiment  of  hussars,  designed  for 
the  light-cavalry  duties,  which  were  commanded  und^r 
him  by  an  Irish  officer  in  the  French  service,  named 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Bagot. 

While  recruits  of  considerable  rank  were  thus  joining 
the  standard,  the  camp  at  Duddingston  assumed  a  more 
regular  and  military  appearance — the  Highlanders  being, 
with  some  difficulty,  prevailed  upon  to  occupy  the  tents 
which  had  fallen  into  their  possession  at  Preston,  declar- 
ing, however,  that  they  did  so  only 'out  of  respect  to  the 
Prince's  orders,  as  these  hardy  people  preferred  the  open 
air,  even  in  the  end  of  a  Scottish  autumn.  The  tents 
were  very  indifferently  pitched,  and  only  half  inhabited  ; 
so  that  the  appearance  of  the  camp  was  extremely  iireg* 
ular. 

It  may  be  here  noticed,  that  the  behaviour  of  the 
Highlanders  was  upon  the  whole  i^xemplary.  SonwB 
robberies  were  indeed  committed  in  the  vicinity  of  Cdin* 
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buTgb,  by  persons  in  Highland  dresses,  and  wearing  wbite 
cockades,  but  they  Vfere  considered  as  having  been  per* 
petrated  by  ordinary  thieves,  who  had  used  the  Prince's 
uniform  as  a  disguise.  On  some  occasions  the  Highland- 
ers forgot  themselves,  and  presented  their  pieces  at  the 
citizens  to  extort  money ;  but  the  moderation  of  the 
demand  bore  a  strange  dbproportion  to  the  menacing 
manner  in  which  it  was  enforced.  It  was  generally  limi- 
ted to  a  penny,  a  circumstance  stron^y  expressive  of  the 
simplicity  of  this  singular  people. 

The  court  at  Holyrood  was  in  those  halcyon  days  of 
Jacobidsm,  so  much  frequented  by  persons  of  distinction, 
that  it  might  almost  have  been  supposed  the  restoration 
had  already  taken  place.  The  fair  sex,  in  particular, 
were  dazzled  with  the  gallant  undertaking  of  a  young 
and  handsome  Prince  so  unexpectedly  successful,  and  the 
young  men,  of  course,  if  in  the  least  biassed  in  favour  of 
the  politics  of  the  softer  sex,  found  it  difficult  to  diffet 
from  their  opinions.  In  the  eyes  of  the  public,  the 
young  Chevalier,  whether  from  pdicy  or  a  natural  good 
dispositi<Mi,  showed  no  sendments,  but  such  as  were  hon- 
ourable and  generous  ;  and  many  anecdotes  were  circula- 
ted tendii^  to  exalt  bis  character  in  the  general  opinion. 
It  was  said,  for  example,  as  Charles  rode  through  the 
field  (jf  batde  at  Preston,  that,  an  officer  describing  tlie 
bodies  with  which  it  was  covered,  as  being  those  of  his 
enemies,  he  replied,  that  he  only  beheld  with  regret  the 
corpses  of  bis  father's  misguided  subjects.  It  was  more 
certain,  that  when  the  Chevalier  proposed  to  the  Court 
of  London  to  settle  a  cartel  f(»r  prisoners,  and  when  that 
proposal  was  r^sed,  he  was  strongly  advised  to  consider 
those  English  captives  who  were  in  his  hands  as  hosta« 
ges  for  the  lives  of  such  of  his  o^vn  party  as  nnght 
become  prisoners  to  the  enemy.  But  Charles  Edward 
unifomily  rejected  tliis  proposal,  declaring  that  it  was 
beneath  him  as  a  Prince  to  make  threats  which  he  did  not 
intend  to  execute,  and  that  he  would  never,  on  any 
acGount,  or  under  any  provocation,  take  away  tlie  lives 
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cKoice  of  deadi  or  submission.  A  few  fought,  and  fell 
bravely.  Colonel  Gardiner  was  in  the  act  of  encouraging 
a  small  platoon  of  infantry,  which  continued  firing,  when 
he  was  cut  down  by  a  Highlander,  with  one  dt  those 
scythes  which  have  been  repeatedly  mentioned.  The 
greater  part  of  the  foot  soldiers  then  ^aid  down  their  arms, 
after  a  few  minutes'  resistance.  The  second  line,  led  by 
Prince  Cliarles  himself,  had  during  the  whole  action,  kept 
so  near  the  first,  that  to  most  of  Sir  John  Cope's  army 
they  appeared  but  as  one  body  ;  and  as  this  unfortunate 
Prince's  courage  has  been  impeached,  it  is  necessary  to 
say,  that  he  was  only  fifty  paces  behind  the  vanguard  in 
.  the  very  commencement  of  the  battle, — ^which  was  in  fact 
a  departure  firom  his  implicit  paction  with  the  Chie&,  that 
he  should  not  put  his  person  in  imminent  danger. 

Had  there  been  any  possibility  of  rallying  the  fugitives, 
the  day  might  have  been  in  some  degree  avenged,  if  not 
retrieved,  for  the  first  line  of  the  Highlanders  dispersed 
themselves  almost  wholly  in  quest  of  spoil  and  prisoners. 
They  were  merciful  to  the  vanquished  after  the  first  fury 
of  the  onset,  but  gave  no  quarter  to  the  dragoon  horses, 
which  they  considered  as  taught  to  bear  a  personal  share 
in  the  battle. 

The  second  line  were  with  difficulty  restrained  irom 
disbanding  in  like  manner,  until  a  report  was  spread  that 
the  dragoons  had  rallied,  and  were  returning  to  the  field. 
Lochiel  caused  the  pipes  to  play,  which  recalled  many  of 
his  men.  But  the  dragoons  looked  near  them  no  more. 
It  is  true,  that  Sir  John  Cope  hfmself,  the  Earl  of  Home, 
General  Whitney,  and  other  officers,  had,  with  pistols  at 
the  men's  heads,  turned  a  number >of  the  fii^tives  ofl!*the 
high  road  to  Edinburgh,  into  a  field  near  Clement's  Welb, 
where  they  endeavoured  to  form  a  squadron.  But  the 
sound-  of  a  pistol-shot  which  was  discharged  by  accident, 
renewed  their  panic,  and  they  went  off  at  full  gallop 
towards  Edinburgh,  entered  by  the  Watergate,  and  tode 
up  the  High-street  in  the  most  disorderly  manner. 

An  old  friend,  whom,  I  have  already  quoted,  gave  irte 
a  picturesque  account  of  the  flight  6f  such  fugitives  as 
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tooK  this  direction,  which  he  had  himself  witnessed.  Al- 
though the  city  was  evacifated  by  the  Higlilanders,  an 
dd  Jacobite  of  distinction  was,  nevertheless,  left  there 
with  the  title  of  (Jovemor.  This  dignitary  was  quietly 
seated  in  a  well-known  tavern,  (afterwards  Walker's,  in 
Writers'  CJourt,)  when  a  tremendous  clatter  on  the  street 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  dragoons,  or  a  part  of  them, 
in  this  disorderly  condition.  The  stout  old  commander 
presented  himself  before  them,  with  a  pbtol  in  his  hand, 
and  summoned  them  to  surrender  to  his  Royal  Highness* 
mercy.  The  dragoons  seeing  but  one  or  two  men,  re- 
ceived the  proposal  with  a  volley  of  curses  and  pistol- 
hallSy  and  having  compelled  the  Jacobite  commandant  to 
retreat  within  the  Thermopylae  of  Writers'  Court,  they 
ccHitinued  their  race  up  to  the  Castle-hill,  thinking  that 
fortress  the  most  secure  place  of  refuge.  Old  (General 
t^sfton,  who  had  now  thrown  himself  into  the  Castle,  of 
which  he  was  governor,  and  supersedeld  General  Guest  in 
his  office,  had  no  idea  of  admitting  these  recreant  cava- 
liers into  a  fortress  which  was  probably  on  the  eve  of  a 
&eige.  He  therefore  sent  them  word  to  be. gone  fix)m  the 
Ciaistle-hill,  or  he  would  open  his  guns  on  them,  as  cow- 
ards, who  had  deserted  their  officers  and  colours.  Alarm- 
ed at  this  new  danger,  the  runaways  retreated,  and 
^rambling  down  the  steep  declivity  called  the  Castle- 
Wyud,  rode  out  at  the  West-Port,  and  continued  their 
iflight  to  Stirling  and  the  west  country. 

The  greater  part  of  the  dragoons  were  collected  bjr 
Sir  John  Cope,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Earls  of  Home 
and  Loudon,  and  conducted  in  a  very  disreputable  condi- 
tion to  Coldstream,  and  from  thence  to  Berwick.  At 
the  latter  place,  Lord  Mark  Ker,  of  the  family  of  Lothi- 
an, a  house  which  has  long  had  hereditary  fame  for  wit  as 
well  as  courage,  received  the  unfortunate  General  with 
the  well-known  sarcasm,  "  That  he  believed  that  he  was 
the  first  general  iri  Europe  who  had  brought  the  first 
tidings  of  his  own  defeat. 

But  the  presence  of  the  General  in  person  on  the 
"field,  since  there  was  not  even  the  semblance  of  an  iitny. 
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ocMild  not  have  remedied  the  disaster^  There  was  n^ver 
a  victory  more  complete.  Of  the  infantry)  two  thousand 
five  Inindred  men,  or  thereabout,  scarce  two  hundred 
escaped ;  the  rest  were  either  slain  or  made  prisoners. 
It  has  been  generally  computed  that  the  slain  amounted 
to  four  hundred,  for  the  Highlanders  gave  little  quarter 
m  the  first  moments  of  excitation,  though  those  dSd  not 
last  long.  Five  officers  were  killed,  and  eighty  made 
prisoners.  The  number  of  prisoners  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  two  thousand.  Many  of  them  exhibited  a 
frightful  spectacle,  being  hideously  cut  with  the  broad- 
sword. The  field-artillery,  with  colours,  standards,  and 
other  trophies,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
Tlie  military-chest  of  the  army  was  placed  during  the 
action  in  the  house  of  Cockenzie,  the  baggage  in  a  large 
field  adjoining,  originally  in  the  rear  of  Cope's  line  of 
battle,  but  at  the  moment  of  action,  upon  the  left.  It 
was  guarded  by  a  few  Highlanders  of  the  regiment 
which  the  Earl  of  Loudon  was  raising  for  government, 
and  which  was  much  reduced  by  desertion,  many  of  the 
privates  joining  their  clans  so  soon  as  the  Rebellion  broke 
out.  The  baggage-guard  ^rrendered  themselves  prison- 
ers' OH  seemg  the  event  of  the  battle,  and  the  baggage 
and  military -chest,  with  £2500  in  specie,  became  the 
booty  of  the  conquerors.  The  Highlanders  looked  with 
surprise  and  amazement  upon  the  luxuries  of  a  ci\ilized 
army.  Tiiey  could  not  understand  the  use  of  chocolate ; 
and  watches,  wigs,  and  other  ordinary  appurtenances  of 
the  toilette,  were  equally  the  subject  of  wonder  and 
curiosity. 

On  the  part  of  the  victors,  the  battle,  though  brief^ 
had  not  been  bloodless.  Four  officers,  and  thirty  pri- 
vates of  their  army  were  killed.;  six  officers  and  seventy 
men  wounded. 

Such  were  the  results  of  the  celebrated  battle  of  Pres- 
ton, or,  as  some  have  it,  of  Presto  rpans,  in  which  the 
pride  of  military  discipline  received  an  indelible  disgrace 
at  the  hands  of  a  wild  Militia.  Sir  John  Cope,  whom  it 
would  be  easy  to  vindicate  so  far  as  personal  courage  goes^ 
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n^as  nevertheless  orerwiielined  tritfa  the  ridicule  doe  to 
poltroonery,  as   well   as   to  want  of  conduct,  and 
doomed  to  remain, 

"  Sacred  to  ridicule  bis  wbole  liie  )oBg, 
Aud  Uie  sad  bardeo  of  a  merry  soug."' 


CHAPTER  V. 

Prince  Charleses  Proclamation  on  reiwraing  to  Edin' 
burgh — Results  of  his  Victory  at  Preston-^^his  PUms 
and  Levies — his  Council  and  Court  at  Hoiyrood 
House — Arrival  of  French  Vessels  Vfith  Supjuies-^* 
Duplicity  of  Lord  Lovat — its  Unfortunate  Results  to 
Himself  and  to  the  Prince — Resolution  to  march  inio 
Englandy  which  Charles  adheres  to  in  Opposition  to 
many  of  his  Advisers — his  Arrival  at  CatKsle — at 
Preston — at  Manchester,  where  alone  he  receives  an 
English  Reinforcement — Alarm  of  Government'^ 
Resolution  of  George  H,  to  take  the  I%eld  in  Person 
— Arrival  of  the  Prince  at  Derby — his  undiminished 
Confidence  of  Success,  although  surrounded  by  Gov* 
emment  Forces  far  Superior  in  dumber  to  his  otwi— • 
Ziord  George  Murray  urges  the  necessity  of  Retreat^ 
to  which  the  Prince  reluctantly  consents. 

The  day  after  the  battle  of  Preston,  the  Chevalier 
dept  at  Pinkie  House,  near  Musselburgh;  the  next 
morning  be  returned  to  Duddingston,  and  entering  the 
capital,  was  received  with  the  acclamatrons  of  the  popu- 
lace, and  all  the  honours  which  the  official  authorities 
could  render.  Several  proclamatiohs  were  issued  upon 
his  arrival,  all  of  them  adapted  to  influence  *the  popular 
mind. 

He  prohibited  all  rejoicings  for  the  victory,  assigning 
for  his  reason,  the  loss  which  had  been  sustained  by  his 
ftither's  misguided  subjects.  The  clergy  of  Edinburgh 
were,  by  another  edict,  exhorted  to  resume  the  exercise 
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of  their  reli^ous  functioiis,  aod  assured  of  the  Prince's 
protectioD.  This  venefrable  body  sent  a.  deputation  to 
know  whether  they  would  be  permitted,  in  the  course 
of  divine  service,  to  offer  up  their  prayers  for  King  George. 
It  was  answered,  on  the  part  of  the  Chevalier;  that  to  grant 
the  request,  would  be  in  so  far  to  give  the  tie  to  those  family 
pretensions  for  the  assertion  of  which  he  was  in  arms ;  but 
that,  notwithstanding,  he  would  give  them  his  royal  as- 
surance that  they  should  not  be  called  to  account  for 
any  imprudent  language  which  they  might  use  in  the 
pulpit.  The  ministers  of  Edmburgh  seem  to  have 
doubted  the  guarantee,  as  none  of  them  resumed  his 
charge  excepting  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mac  Vicar,  minister  of 
the  West  Church,  who  regulariy  officiated  there,  under 
ibe  protection  of  the  guns  of  the  Castle.  A  number 
of  the  Highland  officers,  as  well  as  the  citizens,  at- 
tended on  Mr.  MacVicar's  mmistry,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  not  only  prayed  for  King  Gecnrge,  but  stoutly 
asserted  his  right  to  the  throne.  This  was  represented 
to  Charles  Edward  by  some  of  his  followers,  as  a  piece 
of  uiyustifiable  inscdence,  deserving  of  punishment ;  but 
the  Prince  wisely  replied,  that  the  man  was  an  hcmest 
ibol,  and  that  he  would  not  have  him  disturbed.  I  do  not 
know  if  it  was  out  of  gratitude  for  thb  immunity,  but  Mr. 
Mac  Vicar,  on  the  following  Sunday,  added  to  his  prayers 
in  behalf  of  King  George,  a  petition  in  favour  of  the 
C-hevalier,  which  was  worded  thus  \ — "  As  to  this  young 
person  wiio  has  come  among  us  seeking  an  earthly  crown, 
do  THOU,  in  thy  mercifiil  favour,  send  him  a  heavenly 
one." 

A  good  deal  of  inconvenience  had  arisen  in  conse- 

auence  of  the  Banking  Companies  having  retreated  into 
le  Castle,  carrying  with  them  the  specie  wliich  supptied 
4he  currency  of  the  country.  A  third  proclamation  was 
issued,  inviting  these  establishments  to  return  to  the 
town,  and  resume  jthe  ordinary  course  of  their  business  ; 
but,  like  the  clergy,  the  bankers  refused  to  listen  to  the 
invitation.  They,  as  well  as  the  clergy,  did  not  probably 
^laee  much  confidence  in  the  security  offered. 
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It  is  now  time  to  take  a  more  general  view  of  tbe 
.  effects  which  the  battle  of  Preston,  or  of  Gladsmuir,*  as 
the  Jacobites  preferred  calling  it,  had  produced  upon  the 
affiurs  of  the  young  Adventurer. 

Until  that  engagement,  the  Chevalier  could  not  be 
said  to  possess  a  spot  of  Scotland,  save  the  ground  which 
was  occupied  by  his  Highland  army.  The  victory  had 
reversed  this ;  and  there  was  no  place  within  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  his  ancestors,  except  the  castles  of  Edinburgh 
and  Stirling,  and  the  four  smsdl  garrisons  on  the  High« 
Iknd  cham,  which  dared  disavow  his  authority  and  abide 
by  the  consequences.  It  was,  therefore,  a  question  of 
high  import  to  decide  in  what  manner  this  splendid 
advantage  could  be  best  improved.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  many  at  the  time,  and  has  been  repeated  since,  and 
was,  it  is  said,  originally  the  predominant  sentiment  of 
Charles  Edward  himself,  that  the  blow  at  Preston  should 
be  followed  up  as  speedily  as  possible  by  an  irruption  into 
England.  This,  it  was  said,  would  rouse  the  spirits  o[ 
the  English  Jacobites,  surprise  the  government  while  in 
a  state  of  doubt  and  want  of  preparation,  and,  in  short, 
give  the  readiest  prospect  of  completing  a  counter  revo- 
lution. On  consideration,  however,  the  Prince,  firom 
reasons  of  die  most  cogent  nature,  was  compelled  to 
renounce  an  enterprise  which  was,  perhaps,  not  unconge- 
nial to  his  daring  temper.  He  could  not  but  be  sensible 
that  his  army,  after  the  battle,  was  reduced  nearly 
one-half,  by  the  number  of  Highlanders  who,  according 
to  their  uniform  custom,  returned  home  to  deposit  with 
their  famihes,   the  booty  which  they  had  taken  in  the 

'^Tbey  affeeted  Uiig  name  to  reconcile  the  victor j  to  Rome  ancient  metrical 
pbronhecies,  which  happen  to  fix  on  Gladsmuir  as  a  field  of  battle  in  which 
tbe  Scottish  should  be  victorious  >— 

''On  Gladsmuir  shall  tbe  battle  be/' 

■aith  the  Book  of  Prophecies— Printed  bjr  Andro  Hart,  Edinbu»h,  1615. 

Gladsmuir  is  a  long  mile  from  the  actual  place  of  conflict  in  I'MS.  Tiideed 
the  old  soothsayer  seems  to  have  had  a  better  jud|pnent  for  selecting  a  field 
of  battle  than  Sir  John  Cope.  Gladsmuir  is  a  large  bold  open  heath,  on 
which  his  cavalry  would  have  had  full  room  to  act,  and  he  himself  a  com- 
manding situation.  It  must  be  always  subject  of  wonder  that  be  did  not  halt 
to  receive  the  Highlanders  there,  instead  of  cooping  himself  up  in  a  pinfold 
at  Preston,  and  wsuting  for  their  attack.. 


IOC  tt^dtmEmBooff  or  clunt. 

geiwraHy  allowed  m  the  Highlands,  that  bad  Laval  takes, 
arms  in  the  beginniDg  of  the  af&ir,  the  two  great  chieis, 
SSr  Alexander  MacDcmald  of  Sleat,  and  MacLeod  of 
MacLeod,  would  certainly  have  dcme  Uie  same.  The 
power  of  these  three  chie&  would  have  neariy  douUed 
the  numbers  which  the  Chevalier  cdlected  from  other 

• 

'qnarters ;  nor  would  it  be  too  much  to  msert,  that  with  so 
great  a  force,  the  Chevalier  might  have  ventured  upon 
«i  instant  march  to  England  after  the  battle  of  Preston, 
and  made  a  feir  experiment  of  what  impression  he 
could  have  efected  in  that  country,  while  the  full  fresh- 
ness of  victory  shone  on  his  arms.  Kit  Lovathad  proposed 
to  himself  to  exercise  the  influence  which  he  possessed 
over  th<»e  island  chiefs  in  a  very  different  msmner*  He 
had  fi»med  a  plan  of  unitkig  their  men  from  the  Island 
of  SMcye  and  elsewhere,  with  the  MacPhersons,  under  the 
oonmand  of  Clnny ;  the  Macintoshes,  the  FarqbuarscHi's 
and  other  branches  of  the  clan  Chattan,  over  whom  he 
possessed  considerable  influence, — ^with  these  he  proposed 
to  fimn  a  northern  army  at  the  Pass  of  Corryarrack, 
wliidi  would,  as  he  calculated,  probably  have  amounted 
to  five  or  six  thousand  men,  and  might,  at  his  own 
option,  have  been  employed  in  a  decided  manner,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  eflfecting  a  restoration  of  the  Stewarts, 
or  for  that  (^putdng  down  die  unnatural  rebellion  against 
King  Creorge,  as  might  happen  eventually  best  to  suit  the 
mterests  of  Simon,  Lord  Lovat. 

This  plan  was  too  obviously  selfi^  to  succeed*  The 
two  chie&  of  MacLeod  and  MacDonald  of  Sleat  became 
aware  of  Lo vat's  desire  to  profit  by  their  feudal  power 
and  following,  and  thought  it  as  reasonable  to  secure  to 
themselves  the  price  of  their  own  services.  The  ambig- 
uous conduct  and  ddays  of  Lord  Lovat  inclmed  the  two 
chiefs  to  listen  to  the  mc^e  sincere  and  profitable  counsel 
of  LcMrd  President  Fcnrbes,  wbo  exhorted  them  by  all 
means  to  keep  their  dependants  from  joining  in  the 
rebellion ;  and,  finally,  persuaded  them  to  raise  tb^ 
rassds  in  behalf  of  the  reignii^  sovereign. 

13ie  President  was  fiimished  with  means  of  con vicli<Hi 
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more  powerRil  than  mere  words.  Government  liaving^ 
as  already  noticed,  placed  a  hundred  commissions  of  com- 
panies at  the  disposal  of  this  active  and  intelligent  judge, 
he  was  enabled  still  farther  to  improve  hb  influepce 
among  the  Highlanders,  by  distributing  them  among  such 
clans  as  were  disposed  to  take  arms  in  behalf  of  the . 
Grovemment.  Both  Sir  Alexander  MaoDonald  and  Mac- 
I^icod  were  prevailed  upon  to  accept  some  of  these  com- 
missions ;  and  when  Alexander  MacLeod  of  MuiravoB- 
side,  a  sincere  adherent  of  the  Chevalier,  went  to  Skye 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  join  the  Prince,  he 
found  tiiat  they  had  committed  themselves  to  the  oppo* 
site  party,  in  a  degree  &r  more  active  than  the  political 
principles  which  they  had  hitherto  professed  gave  tlie 
slightest  reason  to  expect.  The  other  chiefe  among 
whom  commissions  were  distributed,  were  the  Lord  Sea- 
forth,  the  Eari  of  Sutherland,  Lord  Reay,  Sir  Robert 
Monro  of  Foulis,  the  Master  of  Ross,  and  the  Laird  of 
Grant.  The  companies  which  were  raised  under  these 
commissions,  were  ordered  to  assemble  at  Inverness,  and 
thus  a  northern  army  of  loyalists  was  on  foot  about  the  end 
of  October,  in  the  rear  of  the  rebels,  while  the  increasing 
forces  under  Marshal  Wade  threatened  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  any  attempt  upon  England. 

The  defection  of  MacDonald  and  MacLeod  rendered 
altogether  abortive  Lovat's  plan  of  a  northern  army  of 
Highlanders  assembling  at  Corryarrack,  and  it  might-  have 
been  expected  that  he  would  have  been  now  forced  openly 
to  adopt  either  one  side  or  the  other.  But,  ingenious  in 
overreaching  himself,  the  wily  old  man  imagined  he  had 
invented  a  scheme  by  which  he  could  render  Charles  Ed- 
ward such  assistance  as  would  greatly  fturward  his  enter- 
prise, while  at  the  same  time,  be  might  himself  avoid  al] 
personal  responsibility. 

This  plan,  which  he  finally  adopted,  was,  that  liis  eldest 
scMi,  the  Master  of  Lovaj,  should  join  the  Adventurer  withf 
seven  or  eight  hundred  of  his  best-armed  and  most  war- 
like followers,  and '  take  upon  himself  the  whole  guilt  of 
the  rebellion ;  while  he,  the  father,  should  remain  at  bome^ 
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afieotiog  a  Jietttnilkjr  between  the  contescKng  parties,  and 
avoiding  all  visible  c-ctcesston  to  the  insurrection.  Even 
when  be  adopted  tlie  unnatural  scheme  of  saving  hknself 
'  ijrom  personal  danger,  by  making  a  cat's-paw  of  his 
eldest  son,  the  old  lord  interposed  so  many  doubts  and 
delays,  that  tlie  Master  of  Lovat,  who  was  a  noble  and 
gaOaiit  gentleman,  sited  tears  of  rage  and  indignation  at 
ibetraiBof  dark  and  treacherous  intrigue  in  which  he 
was  involved,  and  flung  into  the  fire  the  white  cockade 
which  hb  lather  had  commanded  Mm  to  assume,  yet 
Defused  ibr  a  time  to  let  him  display  in  the  field. 

When  Lovat  finally  took  the  resolution  of  despatching 
bis  son,  with  the  best  part  of  bis  clan,  to  the  assistance 
of  Glides  Edward,  a  resolution  which  was  not  adopted 
without  much  hesitation  and  many  misgivings,  he  feigned, 
with  cimracteristic  finesse,  an  apology  for  hb  march.  It 
was  pretended  tliat  some  of  the  rebel  clans  had  driven 
a  great  prey  of  cattle  &om  the  country  of  Lovat,  and 
that  the  Master  was  obliged  to  march  with  hb  clan  fot 
the  purpose  of  recovering  them.  It  was  even  averred, 
that,  advancing  too  near  the  insurgent  army,  the  Frasen 
were  oUiged  to  join  them  by  actual  compulsion. 

It  b  siogtdar  to  remaric  how  the  craft  of  Lovat  disap- 
pointed his  own  expectations.  He  had  doubtless  desired 
to  give  real  assistance  to  the  insurrecUon,  for  he  could 
hardly  suppose  that  his  neighbour,  the  Lord  President, 
was  imposed  on  by  bis  pretext  of  neutrality ;  and  he 
must  have  feared  being  called  to  a  severe  account,  if 
tranquillity  was  rest(»red  under  the  old  government.  And 
yet,  notwithstandiag  the  interest  he  todt  in  Charles's 
^uocesB,  he  delayed  his  son's  junction  with  the  rebel 
ferees  so  late  as  to  deprive  that  Prince  of  the  assistance 
of  the  Erasers  in  his  march  into  En^and,  which  was 
begun  before  the  Master  of  Lovat  commenced  hb  jour- 
ney southward.  This  delay  induced  the  young  nobleman 
to  halt  at  Perth,  where  he  united  his  corps  with  other 
remforcements  designed  few  the  Prmce's  army.  Thus, 
the  indirect  policy  of  Lord  Lovat,  while  it  led  him  €o 
contribute  aid  to  Charles's  cause^  in  suefa  a  manner  as  |o 
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tmok  liimseir  with  govemment,  induced  him,  at  the  Baiii# 
lime,  to  delay  and  postpooe  his  assistmice,  ontil  the  pe^ 
liod  was  past  when  it  might  have  been  ettentiallj  nsefal* 

The  Chei^alier  was  aware  of  the  diffiotrities  of  his 
sitaation,  and,  not  inclining  to  remain  at  Edinburgh,  like 
Mar  at  Perth,  while  they  thickened  around  him,  was 
dbposed  to  supply  bv  activity  his  want  of  numerical 
force^  Having,  therefore,  received  all  soch  soppKes  as 
he  seemed  likely  to  bring  together,  be  informed  bis  cocm^ 
cil  abruptly  that  .he  designed  to  march  for  Newcastle^ 
and  give  battle  to  Marshal  Wade,  wlio,  he  wasoonvincedi 
would  fly  before .  him*  This  proposal  seems  to  have 
been  exclusively  the  suggestion  of  the  sanguine  temper 
which  origmally  dictated  his  enterprise.  His  father's 
courtiers,  who  endeavoured  to  outvie  each  other  in  pro* 
fi)ssiag  doctrines'  c^  unlimited  obedience,  had  impressed 
the  young  man  with  an  early  belief  that  hb  lather's 
cause,  as  that  of  an  injured  voA  banished  monarch,  was 
that  of  Heaven  jttelf,  and  that  Heaven  would  not  fiiil 
to  befriend  him,  if  he  boldly  asserted  those  rights  with 
which  Providence  had  invested  him.  He  believed  the 
opinions  of  liis  Englbh  subjects  to  be  the  same  in  which 
he  himself  had  been  brought  up.  The  manner  in  winch 
the  populace  of  Edinburgh  had  received  him,  and  the 
ttnexpected  and  decisive  victory  at  Preston,  boith  co»« 
Armed  hkn  m  bis  sanguine  con6dence  of  snceess  $  and 
be  was  strongly  persuaded,  that  even  the  paid  soldiers  ol 
the  English  would  hesitate  to  lift  their  weapons  against 
ibeir  rightful  Prince. 

Tliese  sentiments,  though  they  might  well  suit  a 
Prince  bom  and  educated  like  Charles  EMui^rd,  were  too 
vague  and  visionary  to  gain  the  approbation  k£  his  council* 

To  his  proposal  of  marching  into  England,  it' was 
replied,  that  the  Scottish  anny  which  be  now  command- 
ed, consisting  only,  after  every  augmentation,  of  5600  men, 
was  far  beneath  the  number  necessary  to  compel  the 
English  to  accept  him  as  their  sovereign ;  that,  therefore, 
it  would  be  time  enough  fcnr  him  to  ntarch  into  that  eoun^ 
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Uy  wb^  he  sboidd  be  itvited  fay  hbfiiencb  tlievp, 
«kber  to  join,  ibem,  or  to  favour  their  risnng  in  arms* 
9d}y,  It  was  ui^god,  tfaat^  as  Marshal  Wade  bad  assem*- 
Ued  most  of  the  troops  in  England^  or  lately  anived 
from  FlanderS)  al  Newcastle,  with  a  view  to  mavdi  into 
Scotland,  it  would  be  better  to  let  bim  advance,  thas  to 
go  forward  to  meet  bim,  because,  in  the  fornix  case,  be 
must  of  necessity  leave  En^and  undefended,  and  exposed 
to -any  insurrection  of  die  Jacolntes,  or  to  the  landing  of 
tbe  French  armament,  wliich  the  Marqub  D'Eguiiles  and 
the  Pjjnce  himself  seemed  daily  to  expect. 

The  Council,  also  observed,  tha't  it  was  tlie  Prince's 
interest,  as  it  was  understood  to  be  tbe  King  of  France's 
advice  and  opinion,  to  postpone  a  decisive  iKstiott  as  long 
as '  possible,  because,  in  case  of  his  sustaining  a  defeat, 
the  French  ministers  would  send  no  troops  to  support 
bim,  and  the  -  loss  would^  be  irretrievable ;  whereas  the 
longer  the  insurgents  remained  unbroken  and  in  finoe, 
the  greaiter  would  be  the  interest  and  encouragement 
wbicti  their  allies  wotdd  have  in  affiMrdii^  them  effeetud 
ftimstance.  To  these  arguments  the  Prince  only  replied, 
by  again  asserting  that  lie  was  confident  the  •French 
ankilkiry  force  would  be  landed  by  the  time  be  could 
cross  the  Border  ;  and  that  be  possessed  a  strong  party 
in  London  and  elsewhere,  who  would  receive  bim  as  the 
people  of  Edinburgh  had  done.  To  which  tbe  mem- 
bers of  hb  council  could  only  answer/  that  tbey  hoped  it 
might  prove  so.     They  then  dispersed  for  the  night. 

The  qext  morning  the  debate  was  renewed,  and  the 
Prince  again  proposed  to  march  into  England,  and  fight 
Marshal  Wade.  As  he  found  the  council  in  no  mcure 
complacent  humour  than  they  had  been  the  day  before, 
he  was  induced  for  the  time  to  be  silent  upon  the  main 
proposition  in  debate,  and  limit  his  proposal  to  a  march  to 
the  Borders,  in  order  that  the  troops  might  be  kept  in 
activity,  and  make  some  progress  in  learning  their  duty. 
This  was  agreed  to,  and  orders  were  given  out  that  the 
army  sbould  be  ready  to  rendezvous  at  Dalkfiithr^nd  %m 
march  forward  at  the  word  of  command* 
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On  die  evening  of  that  same  day,  the  Clievalier,  for 
the  third  time,  laid  before /his  officers,  then  assembled  itt 
his  own  apaitment,  the  proposal  for  a  march  upon  New* 
castle.  To  die  objections  which  had  been  formerly 
ofered,  he  replied,  by  saying,  in^  a  positive  manner,  <<  I 
see,  gentlemen,  you  are  determined  to  stay  in  Scotland 
and  defend  your  country  ;  but  I  am  not  less  resolved  to 
'  try  my  fate  in  England,  though  I  should  go  alone." 

It  beinor  at  lenjilh  clear  that  the  Prince's  determia** 
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tion  was  taken,  and  that  they  couM  not  separate  them- 
selves from  his  project  without  endangering  his  person^ 
and  ruining  the  expedition  irretrievably,  Lord  George 
Murray  and  the  other  counsellors  thought  of  obtaining 
some  ffiidcHe  conclusion  betwixt  their  own  plan  of  re* 
maining  in  Scotland,  and  that  of  the  Prince  for  marching 
dkecUy  to  fight  Marshal  Wade.  Lord  George  Munay 
therefore  proposed,  that  since  the  army  must  needs  enter 
Bugland,  it  should  be  on  the  western,  not  the  eastern 
frontier ;  they  would  thus,  he  calculated,  avoid  a  hasty 
eoBtsion  with  the  English  army,  which  it  ^vas  their  obvi- 
ous interest  to  defer,  and  would  at  the  same  time,  ufhri 
tlie  English  an  opportunity  to  rise,  or  the  French  ib 
land  their  troops,  V  either  were  disposed  to  act  upon  it« 
If,  on  the  contrary,  Marshal  Wade  should  march  acioss 
the  country  towards  Carlisle,  in  order  to  give  them  battle, 
be  would  be  compelled  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  a  fit- 
tiguing  march  over  a  mountainous  country,  while  ther 
Hi^landers  would  fight  to  advantage  among  hills  not 
dissimilar  to  their  own.  This  plan  of  the  western  march 
was  not  instantly  adopted,  but  the  Chevalier  at  length 
^ame  into  it,  rather  than  abandon  his  fiivourite  sobenv^ 
tf  moving  southward. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  1745,  Charles  Edward 
marched  out  pf  Edinburgh  at  the  bead  of  his  guards, 
and  of  Lord  Pitsligo*s  horse;  they  rendezvoused  at 
Dalkeith,  where  they  were  joined  by  other  corps  of  their 
army  from  the  camp  at  Duddingiston,  and  difierent  quar*- 
ters.  Here  the  Adventurer's  army  was  separated  inta 
tvi^o  divbions. 
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One  of  these  eonstslcd  of  the  Atholo  Brigade,  Peith's, 
Ogilvie'i,  Roy  Stewart's,  and  Glenbucket^s,  of  foot  regi- 
ments ;  Kibnaraock's  and  the  hussars,  of  horse }  with  all 
the  baggage  and  the  artillery.  Tliis  division  was  coni- 
manded  by  the  Duke  of  Perdi,  and  took  the  western 
Itoad  towards  Cariisle.  At  .  Bxsclesfechan  they  were 
eompelled,  by  tlie  badness  of  tlie  roads,  to  leave  a  part 
of  their  baggage,  whk^h  after  they  had  marched  on,  was 
taken  possession  of  by  tlie  people  of  Dumfries. 

The  other  cokmui  of  the  Highland  army  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  three  MacDonald  regiments,  Glengarry's, 
Clanranald's,  and  Keppooh's,  with  Ek^ho  and  Pitsligo's 
borse ;  this  division  was  conmuinded  by  the  Prince  in 
person.  On  the  5th  of  November,  after  halting  two 
days  at  Kfilso,  they  marciied  to  Jedburgh,  thus  taking  a 
turn  towards  the  west.  Their  original  demonstration  to 
the  eastward,  was  des^ned  to  alarm  Marshal  Wade,  and 
to  prevent  hh  taking  any  measures  for  moving  towards 
Cariisle,  their  real  object  of  attack.  On  Monday  the 
8th,  the  Prince,  marchmg  by  Hawick  and  Haggiehaugh^ 
look  post  at  the  village  of  Brampton,  in  England,  with 
the  purpose  effacing  Wade,  should  he  attempt  to  advance 
fiom  Newcastle  in  the  directkm  of  Cariisle. 

In  the  meantime,  the  oolunm  under  the  Duke  of  Perth, 
consisting  chiefly  of  Lowland  regiments,  liorse,  and  ai^ 
tillery,  advanced  more  to  the  westward,  and  reached^ 
Carlisle.  This  town  had  long  been  tlie  principal  garrison 
of  England  upon  the  western  frontier,  and  many  a  Scot* 
tbh  array  had,  in  former  days,  besieged" it  in  vam.  The 
walb  by  which  it  was  surrounded  wete  of  tlie  period  of 
Henry  VHI.,  improved  by  addiUonal  defences  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Tlie  castle  itself,  situated  upon  an 
abrupt  and  steep  eminence,  and  surrounded  by  deep 
ditches  on  the  only  accessible  point,  was  very  ancient, 
but  strong  from  its  situation  and  the  thickness  of  its  walls* 
Upon  the  whole,  although  Carlisle  was  in  no  respect 
qualified  to  stand  a  regular  seige,  yet  it  might  have  defied 
ibe  eflbrts  of  an  enemy  who  possessed  no  cunnon  of  larger 
calibre  than  four-pounders. 
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II  was  a  oonsidmMe  dfacouregemeal  to  the  HigUadd 
leadeiSy  that  tlidr  men  bad  des^ted  in  great  mimbeisii 
The  march  into-  England  was  bj  no  means  popvlai. 
among  the  oommon  soldiers,  who  attached  to  the  moire- 
nient  some  superstitkHis  ideas  of  misfortune,  wfaieh  mvBt* 
necessarily  atMid  their  crossing  the  Border.  When  Urn. 
nrmj  of  tlie  FViace  broke  up  hom  Dalkekii,  it  was  aixMiH 
five  thousand  fiire  hundred  strong,  and  they  were  compuli^ 
ed  lo  Imrta  lost  by  desertion  at  least  one  thousand  m^i 
beibre^  the  one  edumn  arrived  at  Bcampton^  and  the 
other  in  the  vicinity  of  CaHisle. 

,  The  town  of  Cariisle  showed  a  spirit  of  defence^ 
The  mayor,  whose  name  was  Pattieson,  was  at  the 
tnxible  to  issu6  a  proclamation  to  infiatn  the  dtizens^- 
tliat  he  was  not  Paterson,  a  Scoldsfaman,  but  Pattieson^ 
a  tnie-bom  native  of  England,  detecmined  to  hMi  out 
tbe  town  to  the  last.  The  tsommandant  of  the  castlej 
whose  name  was  Durand,  and  who  bad  lately  been  sent 
down  to  that  important  situation,  was  equally  vehement 
in  his  protestations  of  defence. 

The  Duke  of  Perth,  who  commanded  the  right  eol^ 
unm  of  the  Prince's  army,  diought  it  necessary,  not<* 
withstanding  these  adverse  circumstances,  to  attempt  the 
reduction  of  tliis  important  place.  He  opened,  tberoibre, 
a  trench  on  the  east  sode  of  tbe  town,  and  m  two  days 
afterwards  began  to  construct  a  battery^  On  seeing 
these  opeirations,  the  town  of  Carlisle,  and  its  vdiant 
mayor,  desired  to  capitulate.  The  Duke  of  Perth  iefos«* 
ed  to  aecept  of  their  submisaon,  unless  the  castle  sur- 
rendered, but  allowed  them  a  reasonable  time  to  come  to 
their  determination.  The  consequence  was,  that  both 
town  and  citadel  surrendered,  on  condition,  that  the 
privileges  of  the  community  should  be  respected,  and 
that  the  garrison,  being  chiefly  militia,  should  be  idlowed 
to  retire  iirom  the  town,  after  delivering  up  their  arms 
and  hoises,  and  engaging  not  to  serve  against  the  Cheva* 
alier  for  the  space  of  twelve  mcHiths.  This  capitulation 
was  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Peir^h  and  Colonel  Durand^ 
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#liom  defence  inust  hav«  beeii  but  a  sorry  qdOi  mce 
ikiring  the  sliort  seige  there  was  aeiy  one  man  killed  and 
aKOtber  wiamded  in  the  besieging  army. 

On  the  17th  of  Novemberi  the  Prince  bimself  n^de 
atriumpbal  entry  into  the  town  of  Carlisle*  The  inhab- 
ilantSy  who  entertained  no  afiectioo  for  his  cause,  received 
him  coldly ;  yet  they  could  not  help  expressing  a  sense 
of  tfaQ  gentleness  with  which  they  had  been  treated  by 
the  Duke  of  Perth,  whose  conduct  towards  them  had 
been  generous  and  liberal.  Their  expressions  of  grati- 
tude, and  those  of  &vour  whbh  the  Prince  thought 
himself  obliged  to  bestow  ufoa  the  Duke,  were  piockic- 
tive  of  great  injury  to  the  cause,  by  fostering  the  jealousy 
wUeh  subststed  between  Lord  (Seorge  Murray  and  his 
Grace.  We  have  already  noticed  (bit  this  disoord  had 
its  oii^  as  ^irly  as  the  time  when  the  Ddce  and  Lord 
(Seorge  first  joined  the  Prince  at  Pertb»  and  that  the 
Seer^ary  Murray  had  sought  to  gratify  bis  own  aiiJMtion 
bjr  encouraging  the  pretensions  of  the  Duke  of  Perth^ 
(whom  he  found  an  easy  practicd>le  person,  very  willing 
to  adoipt  bis  suggestions,)  in  preference  to  those  of  Loid 
Oeorge  Murray,  who  though  an  oScer  of  much  higher 
military  talents,-  was  haughty,  blunt,  and  not  unw^^g 
to  amftbat  the  opinions  of  the  Prkice  himself,  far  more 
than  those  of  bis  fiivourite  secretary.  ^ 

There  being  thus  a  sort  of  jealousy  betwixt  these  em- 
ment  persons.  Lord  George  considered  the  preference 
given  to  the  Duke  of  Perth,  to  command  the  proceedings 
of  the  siege  of  Carlisle,  as  an  encroachment  upon  bb 
own  pretensions ;  be  regarded  also,  or  seemed  to  regard, 
the  Duke's  religion,  being  a  Catholic,  as  a  disqualificatkm 
to  bis  holding  such  an  ostensible  character  in  the  expe- 
dition. Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Prince,  during  the  time  of  the  siege,  in 
which  he  observed  he  was  scnry  to  see  that  he  did  pot 
possess  his  Royal  Highness's  confidence,  and  that,  al- 
diough  a  Lieutenant-General,  others  were  employed  in 
preference  to  him ;  for  these  reasons,  b4  perceived  be 
waslikely  to  be  of  more  service  as  a  volunteer  thaji  as  a 
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general  ofllicer ;  s^  that  be  begged  bis  Royal  H^faness's 
aeeeptatice  of  the  resignation  of  bb  commission  in  the 
latter  capacity.  The  CfaevaKer  intimated  to  him,  aoeocdr 
iagly,  that  his  resignation  was  accepted.   . 

But,  however  acceptable  the  preference  given  to  the 
Duke  of  Perth  over  Lord  George  Muciay  might  be  to 
Secretary  Murray,  and  to  the  immecfiate  personal  fiivcmr^ 
iles  of  the  Prince,  the  Duke's  prindfies  and  tenets 
bebg'roore  acoq[>toble  to  them  than  those  of  an  uncom* 
prombing  soldier  of  high  rank,  there  was  a  general 
feding  of  anxiety  and  apprehension  spread  tfivough  the 
bulk  of  die  army,  who  had  a  much  higher  ojpinion  of  the 
military  capacity  of  Lord  George  than  of  that  of  the 
Duke,  thou^  partial  to  the  extreme  good  nature,  personal 
valour,  and  gemlemanlike  conduct  of  die  latter*.  Hie 
principal  persons,  therefore,  in  the  army,  diiels,  com*- 
inanders  of  corps,  and  n^en  who  hdd  similar  situations 
of  importance,  united  m  a  petition,  which  wi^  delivered 
to  the  Prince  at  Carlisle,  praying  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  disehflorge  all  Boman  Catholics  from  his  coun«> 
c3s.  Thb  request  was  grounded  upon  an  allegation 
which  had  appeared  in  the  public  newspapers,  sti^ing 
that  the  Prince  was  altogether  guided  by  the  advice  of 
Roman  Catholics,  and  comparing  Sur  Thomas  Sheridan 
to  his  grandfather  James  the  Second's  Father-confessor, 
the  Jesuit  Petre.  In  allusion  to  the  surrender  of  Car- 
lisle, die  petition  expressed  .an  a^cted  alarm  upon  the 
^ibject  of  Papists  assumteg  the  discussion  and  deciaen 
of  articles  of  capitulation,  in  which  the  Church  of  Enop- 
land  was  intimately  concerned.  To  mark  the  application 
of  the  whole,  the  Prince  was  entreatc/d  to  request  Lord 
George  Murray  might  lesume  his  command.  To  this 
last  article  of  the  petitiop,  the  Prince  returned  a  favour^ 
able  answer ;  to  the  rest  be  waved  making  any  reply. 
Thus,  the  intrigue  was  for  a  period  put  a  stop  to,  which, 
joined  to  his  own  rough  and  uneourtly  style  of  remon- 
strance, had  nearly  deprived  the  insurgents  of  the  inval^ 
uable  services  of  Lord  Creorge  Murray,  who  was  undoubt- 
^ly  the  roost  aWe  officer  of  th^ir  party. 
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Tbe  Pfinee'  toighk  not  hawe  found  k  easjr  to  exlricata 
himself  iironi  this  difficulty^  had  the  Doke  of  Penh 
fenMoned  tenacious  of  the  advanti^e  which  he  had 
gained.  He  could  not,  indeed,  be  supposed  to  admit  the 
principle  of  a  petkion,  >¥hioh  was  founded  on  the  idea 
that  the  religioD  which  he  pDo&ssed  was  a  bar  (o  his 
botdisg  high  rank  in  tbe  Prince's  service,  and  aceordiogly 
repelled  with  spirit  the  objections  to  his  precedence  on 
this  gitmnd.  But  when  k  was  pc»nted  out  to.him  that 
Chaiies  oo«dd  not  at  that  moment  adhere  to  his  resolu* 
tion  in  his  &vour,  without  losing,  to  the  great  disadvan- 
tage of  his  affiiks,  the  benefit  of  Lord  George  Murray's 
services^  he  at  once  professed  bb  willingness  to  servi?  in 
any  oi^packy,  ^and  sidimit  to  any  thiog,  by"  which  the 
interest  of  Chades  and  the  expeditkm  mi^.be  .most 
TOadily  promoted* 

While  the  Prince  lay  at  Carlble,  be  received  intelli- 
gence, whidi  showed  that  his  successes  in  Scotland  had 
^en  but  momentary,  and  of  a  kind  which  had  not  made 
any  serious  impression  upoo  the  minds  of  the  people. 
The  populace  of  die  towns  of  Perth  and  Dundee  had 
already  mtipaated  their  (tislike  of  the  Stewart  cause,  and 
their  adherence  to  the  House  of  Hanover.  Upon  the 
birth-day  of  King  George^  the  populace  iu  both  places 
assembled  to  celebrate  the  festival  with  the  customary 
demonstrations  of  joy,  notwithstanding  their ,  Jacobite 
commandants,  and  the  new  ma^tracy,  which  had  been 
nominated  in  both  towns  by  ibe  prevailing  party.  At 
Perth,  the  mob  had  cooped  up  Atr.  Oliphant  of  Cask, 
with  his  friends,  in  tbe  council-house,  and  shots  and 
blows  had  been  exchanged  betwixt  the ,  parties.  At 
Dundee,  Fotheringham,  the  Jacobite  governor^  had  been 
driven  from  the  town,  and  althou^  both  he  and  (Sask  had 
been  able  to  reassert  their  authority  on  the  succeeding 
day,  yet  the  temporary  success  of  the  citizens  of  both 
places,  showed  that  the  popular  opinion  was  not  on  the 
side  of  Prince  Charles. 

A  more  marked  expression  of  public  feeling  was  now 
exhibited  in  the  metropolis.     The   force  wluch  had 
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restfained  tbe  general  sentimeot  in  Eldinburgh  was 
moved  by  the  march  of  t\\e  Highland  army  towards 
En^^and.  The  troops  fi'om  the  Castle  had  resumed  pos<- 
ses^n  of  the  deserted  city.  The  Lord  Justice-Cierk, 
the  Lords  of  Session,  the  Sherifis  of  the  tliree  counties 
of  Lothian,  with  many  other  Whig  gentlemen  w1k>  bad 
left  the  town  on  tbe  approach  of  the  rebels,  bad  re-en* 
tered  Edinburgh  in  a  kind  of  sdemn  procession,  ainl 
bad  given  orders  to  prosecute  the  levy  of  one  thousand 
men,  formerly  voted  to  government.  General  Handyside 
also  bad  marched  into  the  capital  on  the  14th  of  Noi^efn^? 
ber,  with  Price's  and  Ligonier's  regiments,  which  bad 
come  from  Newcastle ;  also  the  two  re^ments  o(  dra- 
goons, who  bad  behaved  so  indifierently  at  Preston.  Tbe 
towns  of  Glasgow,  Stirling,  Paisley,  and  Dumfiies,  were 
also  embodying  their  militia  ;  and  Colonel  John  .Camp- 
bell, then  heir  of  tbe  Argyle  family,  bad  arrived  at 
Inverary,  and  was  raising  tbe  feudal  int^est  of  that 
powerfut  bouse,  as  well  as  the  militia  of  tbe  county  of 
Argyle. 

All  these  were  symptoms  that  showed  by  bow  frail  ii 
tenure  tbe  Chevalier  held  his  influepce  in  Scotland,  and 
that  it  was  not,  in  the  Liowlands  at  least,  likely  to  sur* 
vive  long  tbe  absence  of  the  Highland  army* 

Neither  were  the  Highlands  in  a  safe  situation,  so  iar 
as  tbe  Prince's  interest  was  concerned.  Lord  Loudon 
was  at  Inverness,  with  the  MacLeods  and  MacDonalds 
of  Skye,  and  overawed  tbe  Jacobites  to  the  north  of  In- 
verness, as  well  as  those  of  Naime  and  Moray.  It  is 
true.  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  who  commanded  in  Banff  and 
Aberdeenshire,  bad  raised  three  battalions  6x  the  Prince^ 
commanded  by  Mob*  of  Stony  wood,  Gtnrdon  of  Abacbie, 
and  Farquharson  of  Monaltry.  The  rest  of  Charles's 
reinforcements  lay  at  Perth  ;  they  consisted  of  the  Era- 
sers, as  already  mentioned,  MacGillivray  of  Drumnaglas, 
wbo  commanded  tbe  Macintoshes ;  the  Farqubarsons, 
tbe  Earl  of  Cromarty,  the  Master  of  Lovat,  with  seve- 
ral detachments  of  MacDonalds,  of  various  tribes,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Stewarts  of  Appiu.    A 
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terge  body  of  MacGregors  lay  at  Donne,  under  the  codn 
mand  of  MacGregor  of  Glengyle,  and  kept  the  country 
m  great  avre.  All  these  troops  made  a  consideraUb 
force  5  tliose  at  Perth,  in  particular,  together  with  Glen- 
gyle's  people,  amounted  to  between  three  and  four  thoa*- 
sand  men,  as  good  as  any  the  Prince  had  in  his  army, 
and  Colonel  MacLauchlan  was  despatched  to  order  them 
immediately  to  march  and  join  their  countrymen  in 
England. 

In  those  circumstances,  several  of  the  Prince's  follo?r- 
eriwere  much  surprised,  when,  in  a  council  at  Carlisle, 
the  sanguine  young  Adventurer  proposed  that  they 
should,  without  delay,  pursue  their  march  to  London,  as 
if  the  kingdom  of  England  had  been  wliolly  defenceless. 
It  was  objected,  that  the  Scottish  gentlemen  had  consent- 
ed to  the  invasion  of  England,  in  the  hope  of  being 
joined  by  the  English  friends  of  the  Prince,  or  in  expec- 
tation of  a  descent  from  France  5  without  one  or  other 
©f  these  events,  they  had  never,  it  was  stated,  under- 
taken to  efiect  the  restoration  of  the  Stewart  family. 
To  this  the  Prince  answered,  that  he  was  confident  in 
expecting  the  junction  of  a  strong  party  in  Lancashire, 
If  the  Scots  would  consent  to  march  forward.  D'Eguil- 
les  vehemently  affirmed  his  immediate  expectation  of  a 
French  landing ;  and  Mr.  Murray,  who  was  treasurer  as 
well  as  secretary,  assured  them  that  it  was  impossible  to 
stay  longer  at  Carlisle  for  want  -of  money.  All  these 
Were  urgent  reasons  for  marching  southward. 

Wliether  the  Prince  had  any  stronger  reasons  than  he 
avowed  for  believing  in  the  actual  probability  of  a  Jaco- 
bite rising  which  he  averred,  will  probably  never  be  ex- 
actly known.  It  is  certain  that  many  families  of  distinc- 
tion were,  understood  to  be  engaged  to  join  the  Prinfce 
In  1740,  provided  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  French 
force,  and  with  a  certain  quantity  of  money  and  arms ; 
but  the  same  difficulties  occurred  in  England,  which  he 
Jiad  encountered  on  his  first  landing  in  Scotland.  The 
persons  who  had  come  under  an  agreement  to  join,  under 
Certain  conditions^  in  a  perilous  enterprise,  considered 
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tfiOQQselyes  as  under  no  oWgaUpn  to  do  so,  when  tfaeyt 
conditionB  were  not  cc^pl^  with.  It  is  probable* 
nevertheless,  that  many  c^  those  s&ealous  and  fanatical 

Kisans,  which  belong  to  every  uiidertaldng  of  the 
[,  and  aie  usually  as  desperate  in  their  plans  as  in 
dieir  fortunes,  might,  since  his  entering  England,  have 
Opened  a  ctnnmunication  with  the  Prince,  and  excited  hisf 
own  sanguine  temper  by  their  representations.  But,  m 
the  same  time,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  Prince  had  no 
iii£»anation  of  such  credit  as  to  be  laid  before  his  coun- 
cil;  at  least,  if  it  were  so,  it  was  never  seen  by  them ; 
nor  were  there  any  indicaUons  of  a  £xmed  plan  of  insur- 
i^ectioii  in  hb  favour,  although  there  seemed  a  strong 
dispo^tion  on  the  part  of  the  gentry  to  embrace  his 
intinest  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Wales.  As  for 
Xiord  Greor^  Murray  and  the  counsellors  who  differed  in 
epinion  btim  Charley,  they  assented  to  the  advance  into 
England,  merely  lest  it  might  be  said  that,  by  their  res* 
liveness,  the  Prince  had  lost  the  chance  of  £>rming  ai) 
union  with  his  English  friends,  or  profiting  by  a  descent 
firom  Fiance. 

The  urmy  was  now  reduced  to  about  four  thousand 
feur  hundred  men^  out  of  which  a  garrison  of  two  cv 
three  hundred  were  to  be  left  in  Carlisle,  with  the  re* 
Riatnder  it  was  now  resolved  to  march  to  I.i(»idon  by  tlie 
Lancashire  road,  although,  including  the  militia  and  newly* 
raised  regimentjs,  there  were  upwards  of  six  thousand 
men  under  arms  upon  the  side  of  the  government,  who 
lay  directly  in  their  road»  It  would,  therefore,  seem, 
that  the  better  course  would  have  been  to  have  waited  at 
CwrMAe  until  the  reinforcements  bad  arrived  from  Perth ; 
but  this  proposal  was  made  and  overruled.  On  the  21st 
of  November,  the  Prince  marched  from  Carlisle,  and 
arrived  that  night  at  Penrith,  Lord  George  Murray  com- 
manding the  army^as  general  under  him.  He  hailed  a 
day  at  Penrith,  with  the  purpose  of  fighting  Field-Mar- 
shal Wade,  who  had  made  a  demonstration  towards  Hex- 
liam,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Carlisle  ;  but  who  had  marched 
back,  on  account,  as  was  alleged,  of  a  heavy  snow-sUxm. 
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Wade  was  how  an  old  man,  and  his  military  moTements 
partook  of  the  slowness  »id  irresolution  to  be  expected 
from  advanced  age.  The  Prince  neglecting  the  <dd 
Marshal,  pushed  southward,  resumed  bb  adventurous 
march,  and  adVan^ced  through .  Lancaster  lo  PiestOQ, 
where  the  ^(de  army  arrived  on  the  S6th.  They 
marched  in  two  divi«ons,  t»f  which  the  first,  commanded 
by  Lord  George  Murray,  comprehended  what  where 
called  the  Lowland  regiments,  that  is  to  say,  the  whole 
army  except  the  clans;  although  the  greater  part  so 
called  Lowland,  were  Highlanders  by  language,  and  all 
of  them  by  dress,  the  Highland  garb  being  the  unifimu 
of  all  the  infiintry  of  the  JacoUte  army*  The  Prince 
himself,  at  the  head  of  the  clans  properly  so  ci^ledy  each 
c^  which  formed  a  regiment,  led  the  way  on  foot,  with 
his  target  on  his  should^,  sharing  the  fotigues  of  his  banty 
followers.  The  liule  army  was  compelled,  for  cooven* 
ienee  of  quarters,  to  move,  as  we  have  said,  in  two 
diviaons,  which  generally  kept  half  a  day's  march  sepa* 
rate  from  each  other. 

These  adventurous  movements,  from  the  v^  audacity 
bf  their  character, — for  who  could  have  supposed  them 
to  be  hazarded  on  vague  expectatk>ns  ?«--struck  a  terror 
into  the  English  nation,  at  which  those  who  witnessed  and 
shared  it  were  afterwards  surprised  and  adiamed.  It  was 
concluded  that  an  enterprise  so  desperate  would  not  have 
been  undertaken  without  some  private  assurances  of  inter* 
nal  assistance,  and  every  one  expected  some  dreadfol  and 
widely-spread  conspiracy  to  explode.  In  the  meantime^ 
the  people  remained  wonderfully  passive.  "  London,'' 
says  a  conteipporary,  writing  cm  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
<'  lies  open  as  a  prize  to  the  first  comers,  whether  Soott^ 
or  Dutch ;"  and  a  letter  from  the  poet  Gray  to  Horace 
Walpole,  paints  an  indifference  yet  nK»*e  ominous  to  the 
public  cause  than  the  general  panic:  ''The  commoo 
people  in  town  at  least  know  how  to  be  afraid  ;  but  we 
are  such  uncommon  people  here,"  (at  Cambridge)  <'  as 
to  have  no  more  sense  of  danger  than  if  the  battle  had 
been  fought  where  and  wlien  the  battle  of  Cannae  was« 
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I  beard  three  seo^ble^  middle-aged  men,  when  the  Scotch 
were  said  to  be  at  Stamford,  and  actually  were  at  Derby, 
talking  of  binng  a  chaise  to  go  to  Caxton  (a  place  in  the 
high-road)  to-see  the  Pretender  and  Highlanders  as  they 
passed.''  A  fiirther  evidence  of  the  feelings  under  which 
the  public  laboured  during  this  crisis,  is  to  be  found  in  a 
letter  from  the  well-known  Sir'  Andrew  Mitchell  to  the 
Lord  President.*  "  If  I  had  not,"  says  the  writer, 
"  lived  long  enough  in  England  to  know  the  natural 
bravery  of  the  people,  particularly  of  the  better  scnrt,  I 
should,  from  their  behaviour  of  late,  have  bad  a  very 
fidse  opinion  of  them ;  for  the  least  scrap  of  good  news 
exdts  thmn  most  absurdly,  and  the  smallest  reverse  of 
fortune  depresses  them  meanly." 

In  Act,  the  alarm  was  not  groundless ;  not  that  the 
Dunaber  of  the  Chevalier's  individual  followers  ought  to 
have  been  an  object  of  serious,  at  least  of  .permanent 
alarm,  to  so  great  a  kingdom  ;  but  because,  in  many 
counties,  a  great  proportion  of  the  landed  interest  were 
Jaccrfiitically  disposed,  although,  with  the  prudence  which 
dstn^uished  the  opposite  party  in  1688,  they  declined 
joimBg  the  invaders,  until  it  should  appear  whether  they 
could  maintain  their  ground  without  them. 

In  the  meantime,  the  unfortunate  Prince  marched  on 
in  foil  confidence  in  his  stars,  his  fortunes,  and  his 
strength,  like  a  daring  gambler,  encouraged  by  a  run  of 
hick  which  was  hitherto  extraordinary  ;  but  his  English 
friends. remained  as  much  palsied  as  hb  enemies,  nor  did 
any  thing  appear  to  announce  that  general  declaraticm  in 
his  favour  which  he  had  asserted  with  so  much  confidence. 

On  arriving  at  Preston,  in  Lancashire,  Lord  George 
Murray,  had  to  combat  the  superstition  of  the  soldiers 
whom  be  commanded.  The  defeat  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  in  the  great  Civil  War,  with  the  subsequent 
ousfortune  of  Brigadier  Macintosh  in  1715,  had  given 
rise  to  a  behef,  that  Preston  was  to  a  Scottish  army  the 
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Cital  point,  beyond  which  they  were  not  to  pass.  To 
connteract  this  superstition,  Lord  Greorge  led  a  part  of  his 
troops  across  the  Ribble^bridge,  a  mile  beyond  Preston,  at 
which  town  the  Chevalier  arrived  in  the  evening.  The 
spell  which  arrested  the  progress  of  the  Scottish  was  thus 
supposed  to  be  broken,  and  the  road  to  London  was 
considered  as  laid  open  before  them. 

The  people  of  Preston  received  Charles  Edward  with 
several  cheers,  which  were  the  first  he  bad  beard  since 
Entering  England ;  but  on  officers  being  appointed  to 
beat  up  for  recruits,  no  one  would  enlist.  When  this  was 
stated  to  the  Prince,  he  continued,  in  reply,  to  assure  hb 
followers  with  unabated  confidence,  that  he  would  be 
joined  by  all  his  English  friends  when  they  advanced  as 
far  as  Manchester ;  and  Monsieur  D'Eguilles,  with  sim- 
ilar confidence,  offered  to  lay  considerable  wagers,  that 
the  French  either  had  already  landed,  or  wo^d  land 
within  a  week.  Thus,  the  murmurers  were  once  more 
reduced  to  silence. 

During  tliis  long  and  fatiguing  march,  Charles,  as  we 
have  already  said,  shared  with  alacrity  the  fatigues  of  his 
soldiers.  He  usually  wore  a  Highland  dress,  and  marched 
on  foot  at  the  head  of  cme  of  the  c(dmnns,  insisting  that 
the  infirm  and  aged  Lord  PitsUgo  sluHild  occupy  his 
carriage.  He  never  took  dinner,  but,  making  a  hearty 
meal  at  supper,  threw  himself  upon  hb'bed  about  eleven 
\  o'clock,  without  undressing,  wad  rose  by  four  the  next 
ni<»'ning,  and,  as  he  had  a  very  strong  con^itutbn,  sup- 
ported this  severe  labour  day  after  day.  In  all  the 
towns  where  the  Highland  army  passed,  they  levied  the 
public  revenue  with  great  accuracy ;  and  where  any  sub- 
scriptions had  been  levied  in  behalf  of  Grovemment,  as 
was  the  case  in  most  considerable  places/  they  exacted  an 
equivalent  sum  firom  each  subscriber. 

On  the  march  betwerai  Preston  and  Wigan,  the  road 
was  thronged  with  people  anxious  to  see  the  army  pass 
by,  who  expressed  their  good  wishes  for  the  Pnnce*s 
success  ;  but  when  arms  were  ofiered  to  them,  and  they 
were  invited  to  enrol  themselves  in   his  service,  they 
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unanimously  declined,  saying  in  excnse>  they  ifid  not 
understand  fighting.  On  the  29th,  when  the  Prince 
arrived  at  Manchester,  there  was  a  still  stronger  appear* 
ance  of  favour  to  his  cause ;  bonfires,  acclamations,  the 
display  of  white  cockades,  solemnized  his  arrival,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  came  to  kiss  his  hand, 
and  to  ofif^  their  services.  About  two  hundred  men  of 
the  populace  were  here  enlisted,  and  being  eifibodied  with 
the  few  who  had  before  joined  his  standard,  composed 
7bat  was  termed  the  Manchester  Regiment.  The  offi^ 
cars  were  in  general  respectable  men,  enthusiasts  in  the 
Jacobite  cause ;  and  Mr.  Townley,  a  gentleman  of  good 
fiunily,  and  considerable  literary  accompUshmiesIs,  was 
iMimed  colonel  of  the  regiment.  But  tlie  common  9ol«- 
diers  were  the  very  lowest  ot  the  populace.  All  thb 
success  was  of  a  character  very  inferior  to  that  which  the 
Prince  had  prcunised,  and  which  his  followers  expected ; 
/et  it  was  welcome,  and  was  regarded  as  the  commence* 
fnent  of  a  rising  in  their  favour,  so  that  even  Lord  Geprge 
Murray,  when  consulted  by  a  friend^  whether  they  shodld 
not  renounce  an  expedition  which  promised  so  ill,  gave  it 
as  his  opinion,  that,  before  doing  so,  they  slK>uld  advance 
IB  &r  as  Derby,  undertaking  that,  if  they  were  not  jobed 
by  the  English  Jacobites  in  ccmsideraUe  numbers  at  that 
pkce,  he  would  then  propose  a  retreat. 

The  Highland  army  advanced  accordingly  to  Derby  5 
but  in  then:  road  through  Macclesfield,  Leek,  Coagleton, 
and  other  places,  were  received  witli  signs  of  greats 
aversion  to  their  cause  than  they  had  yet  experienced,  so 
that  all  hopes  founded  on  the  encouragement  they  had 
received  from  the  jimcticm  of  the  Manchester  Regiment^ 
were  quite  obscured  and  fcnrgotten. 

Now,  also,  they  began  to  receive  notice  of  the  enemy. 
Colonel  Ker  of  Gradon,  nearly  surprised  a  party  of  Eng- 
Ibh  dragocms,  and  made  prisoner  one  Weh:,  a  principal 
spy  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberiand,  whom  the  Highland 
officers  were  desirous  of  sending  to  uistant  execution. 
Lord  George  Murray  saved  him  irom  the  galk>ws,  and 
tbus  obtained  some  valuable  infonBation  concemiiQg  tlHl 
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Bombers  aud  posHioo  of  the  enemy.  Accuracy  in  these 
particulars  was  of  the  last  consequence,  for  having  arrived 
«t  Derby,  Charles  might  be  said  to  be  at  the  very  crisis 
of  his  fate.  He  was  within  ninety  miles  of  Liondon,  and, 
mt  the  same  time,  less  than  a  day's  march  of  an  army  of 
ten  thousand  men  and  upwards,  which  had  been  originally 
assembled  under  General  Ligonier,  and  was  now  com- 
manded by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
mrbo  had  his  head^-quarters  at  Iitch6eld,  somewhat  fiuther 
from  the  metiopolb  than  those  of  Charles  Edward.  On 
the  other  hand,  another  English  army,  equal  in  numbers 
to  their  own,  was  moving  up  along  the  west  side  of  York- 
shire, being  about  this  time  near  Ferry-bridge,  two  or 
tbtee  marches  in  die  rear  of  the  Scottish  invaders,  who 
were  tkis  in  danger  of  being  placed  between  two  fires. 

Besides  these  two  armies  George  the  Second  was  him- 
self preparing  to  take  the  field  at  the  head  of  his  own 
Guards.  For  this  purpose  they  were  mardied  oat  of 
London,  and  encamped  upon  Finchley  Common.  Seve- 
ral regiments  who  had  served  abroad  were  destined  to 
compose  this  tUrd  army,  and  form  the  defence  of  the 
capital,  should  its  services  be  reqinred. 

The  Prince  showed  no  abatement  of  the  high  confi- 
dence which  he  had  hitherto  eirtertained  of  success.  It 
seems  to  have  been  his  idea  to  push  forward  at  the  head 
of  his  active  troops,  and,  duding  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, (wliich,  fixun  their  mutual  position  wkh  respect  to 
London,  he  would  not  have  found  difficult,  being  the 
nearest  to  the  capital  by  neariy  a  day's  march,)  to  press 
forward  upon  the  metn^polis,  and  dispute  the  pretensions 
of  the  rmgning  numardi  beneath  its  very  walls.  He 
continued  to  entertain  the  belief  that  George  the  Second 
was  a  detested  usurper,  in  whose  favour  no  one  would 
willingly  draw  his  sword;  that  the  people  of  England, 
as  was  their  duty,  still  nourislied  that  allegiance  for  the 
race  of  their  native  princes,  whkh  they  were  boimd  to 
hold  sacred ;  and  that,  if  he  did  but  persevere  in  his 
daring  attempt.  Heaven  itself  would  fight  in  his  cause.  - 
His  c&couffse,  therefore,  when  at  table,  at  Derby,  was 
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entirely  about  the  manner  in  wbioh  be  should  enter  I/nih 
don,  whether  on  foot  or  horseback,  or  whether  in  Lowland 
or  Highland  garb ;  without  hinting  at  the  possibility  of 
his  having  to  retreat  without  making  the  final  experiment 
on  the  faith  and  fortitude  of  the  Englbb.  He  remained 
at.  Derby  for  nearly  two  days  to  refresh  his  forces. 

On  the  morning  of  th^  5th  of  December,  Lord  George 
Murray,  with  all  the  commanders  of  battalions  and  squad- 
rons, waited  on  the  Prince,  and  informed  him,  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  all  present,  that  the  Scots  had  now  done 
every  thing  that  could  be  expected  of  them.  They  had 
marched  into  the  heart  of  Eingland,  through  the  counties 
rejHresented  as  most  favourable  to  the  cause,  and  had  not 
b^n  joined,  except  by  a  very  insignificant  number* 
They  had  been  assured  also  of  a  descent  firom  FraiK^e,  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  them ;  but  of  thb  there  had  not 
been  the  slightest  appearance  ;  nevertheless,  Liord  George 
stated,  that  if  the  Prince  could  produce  a  letter  from  any 
English  person  of  distinction,  containing  an  invitation  to 
,the  Scottish  army  either  to  march  to  London  or  .else- 
where, they  were  ready  to  obey.  If,  however,  no  one 
was  disposed  to  intermeddle  with  their  afiairs,  be  stated 
they  must  be  under  the  necessity  of  caring  for  them- 
selves, in  which ,  point  of  view  their  situation  must  be 
considered  as  critical.  The  army  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berlai^d,  ten  thousand  strong,  lay  within  a  day's  march  in 
firont,  or  nearly  so  ;  that  of  Marshal  Wade  was  only  two 
or  three  marches  in  their  rear.  Supposing  that,  neverr 
tbeless,  they  could  give  both  armies  the  slip,  a  battle 
under  the  walls  of  London  with  George  the  Second's 
army  was  inevitable.  He  urged,  that  with  whomsoever 
diey  fought,  they  could  not  reckon  even  upon  victory, 
without  such  a  loss  as  would  make  it  impossible  to  gath- 
er in  the  firuits  which  ought  to  fdlow  it ;  and  that  four  or 
five  thousand  men  were  an  army  inadequate  even  to 
takmg  possession  of  the  city  of  London,  although  unde«- 
fended  by  regular  troops,  unless  the  populace  were 
sircmgly  in  his  favour,  of  which  good  disposition  some 
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fHeod  would  certainly  have  informed  tbcm,  if  any  such 
had  existed. 

Lord  George  Murray,  to  these  causes  for  retreat,  added 
a  plan  for  a  Scottish  campaign,  which  he  thought  might 
be  prosecuted  to  advantage.  In  retreating  to  that  coun* 
try  the  Prince  Imd  the  advantage  of  retiring  upon  his  re- 
inforcements, which  included  the  body  of  Highlanders 
lying  at  Perth,  as  well  as  a  detachment  of  French  troops 
wliich  liad  been  landed  at  Montrose  tinder  Lord  John 
Dnimraond.  He,  therefore,  requested,  in  the  name  of 
the  persons  present,  that  they  should  go  back  and  join 
their  friends  in  Scotland,  and  live  or  die  with  them. 

After  Lord  George  had  spoken,  many  of  the  council 
expressed  similar  opinions.  The  Duke  of  Perth  and  Sir 
John  Gordon  only  proposed  penetrating  into  Wales,  to 
give  tliat  people  an  opportunity  to  join.  To  this  was 
opposed  the  necessity  of  fighting  with  the  Duke  of  Cum* 
beriand  with  unequal  numbers,  and  perhaps  with  Mar- 
shal Wade  also,  who  was  likely  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
come  up  in  their  rear. 

Charies  Edward  heard  these  arguments  with  tlie  ut- 
most impatience,  expressed  his  determination  to  advance 
to  London,  having  gained  a  day's  march  on  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  and  plainly  stigmatized  as  traitors  all  who 
should  adhere  to  any  other  resolution.  He  broke  up  the 
council,  and  used  much  argument  with  the  members  in 
private  to  alter  their  way  of  thinking.  The  Irish  officers 
-  alone  seemed  convinced  by  his  reasoning,  for  they  were 
little  accustomed  to  cKspute  his  opinions  ;  and  besides,  if 
made  prisoners,  they  could  only  be  subjected  to  a  few 
months'  imprisonment,  as  most  of  them  bad  regular  com- 
mbsions  in  the  French  service.  But  at  length  the  Che- 
valier, knowing  that  little  weight  would  b6  given  to  thdr 
sanction,  and  finding  that  his  own  absolute  commands 
Were  in  danger  of  being  disobeyed,  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  advice  or  remonstrance  of  the  Scottish 
leaders* 

On  the  5th,  therefore,  in  the  evening,  the  council  of 
war  was  again  convoked^  and  the  Chevalier  told  ihem. 
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with  suHai  re^gnadoh,  that  lid  consented  lo  returff  to 
Scotland,  but  at  the  same  tinic  informed  tbem,  that  va 
£iture  he  should  call  no  moie  councils,  since  he  was  ac- 
countable to  nobody  for  his  actions,  excepting  to  Heaven 
and  to  hjs  &tber,  and  would,  tbereibrey  no  longer  eitlief 
ask  or  accept  their  advice. 

Thus  terminated  the  celebrated  mavch  to  Derby,  and 
with  it,  every  chance,  however  remote,  of  the  Chevalier's 
success  in  his  romantic  expedition.  Whether  he  ought 
ever  to  have  entered  England,  at  least  without  ccii6ctaing 
all  the  forces  which  he  could  command,  is  a  very  dis-* 
putable  point ;  but  it  was  clear,  that  whatever  influence 
he  might  for  a  time  possess,  arose^  firom  the  boldness  of 
his  advance.  The  charm,  however,  was  broken  the  mo* 
ment  he  showed,,  by  a  movement  in  retreat,  that  be  bad 
undertaken  an  enterprise  too  diiBcult  for  him  to  achieve* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Retrtat  of  the  Highland  Army  from  Derby — Defedum 
of  the  Prince — Pursuit  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
— Skirmish  at  Clifton — tAfi  Success  of  the  Highland'- 
ers  abates  the  Speed  of  their  English  Pursuers — Re^ 
ittforeements  left  with  the  Jacobite  Oarrison  in  Car^ 
lule — the  Higkhnd  Army  re-^enter  Scotland^  and  Use 
English  are  wholly  relieved  from  the  Alarm  which  Me 
Princess  March  to  Derby  had  occasioned. 

Upon  the  6th  of  December,  the  highland  army  begtto 
its  retreat  northward.  As  they  mavched  in  the  gray  of 
the  morning,  the  men  did  not  at  first  perceive  in  what  di- 
rection they  were  moving ;  but  so  soon  as  the  day-light 
gave  them  the  means  of  perceiving  that  they  were  in  re- 
treat, an  expres^on  of  deep  regret  and  lamentation  was 
heard  among  the  ranks  ;  with  such  confidence  had  these 
brave  m&a  looked  fi>rward  to  a  successful  issue,  even  in 
the  precarious  situation  in  which  they  were  placed* 
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It  was  abo  observed,  tbat  fiom  the  time  the  retieat 
eomiuenced,  the  Highlanders  became  moie  reckless  in 
their  conduct.  They  had  behaved  with  exemplary  dis- 
cipline while  there  remained  any  possibility  of  concili- 
ating the  inhabitants.  The  English  might  then  stare 
with  wonder  on  men  speaking  an  unknown  language, 
wearing  a  wild  and  unwonted  dress,  and  bearing  much  of 
the  external  appearance  of  barbarians,  but  their  behaviour 
was  that  of  an  orderly  and  civilized  people.  Now,  when 
irritated  by  disappointment,  they  did  not  scruple  to  com- 
mit plunder  in  the  towns  and  villages  through  which 
they  passed  $  and  several  acts  of  violence  induced  the 
oountjy-people  not  only  to  fear  them  as  outlandish  stran- 
gers, but  to  hate  them  as  robbers.  In  the  advance,  they 
$bowed  the  sentiments  of  brave  men,  come,  in  their 
opinion,  to  liberate  their  fellow-citizens; — in  the  retre^, 
they  were  caterans  returning  from  a  creagh.  They 
evinced  no  ferocity,  however,  wad  their  rapbe  was  com- 
bined with  singular  simplicity.  Iron  being  a  scarce  com- 
modity in  their  own  Country ,^  some  of  them  were  ob- 
served, as  they  left  Derby,  to  load  themselves  with  bars 
of  it,  which  they  proposed  to  carry  down  to  Scotland 
with  them ! 

The  behaviour  of  the  Prince  also  tended  to  dishearten 
the. soldiers.  He  seemed -to  behave  himself  on  the  re- 
traat  as  if  he  wer^  no  longer  commander  of  the  army. 
Instead  of  taking  the  van-guard  on  foot,  at  the  head  of 
bis  people,  with  his  target  at  his  back,  as  had  been  his 
'  cUstom  during  the  advance,  he  now  lingered  behind  his 
men,  so  as  to  retard  them,  and  then  rode  forward  and  re- 
gained his  place  in  the  column ;  he  showed,  in  short, 
envious  marks  of  being  dejected  and  out  of  humour. 

The  few  Englbh  insurgents  by  whom  the  Prince  had 
been  joined,  were  divided  in  opinion  whether  they  should 
fidlow  this  retrogade  movement,  which  ccnncided  so  ill 
viA  their  more  sangume  hopes,  or  remain  behind,  and 
desert  the  cause.  Morgan,  one  of  these  English  volun- 
teeiqs,  came  up  to  Vaugban^.a  gentleman  of  the  same 
country,  and  observed,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  that  the 
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•anny  were  going  to  Scotlaiu] ;  ^<  Be  it  so/'  answered 
Vaughan,  '^  I  am  detennined  to  go  with  tbem  wherever 
their  course  lies." — Morgan  repMedy  with  an  oath,  it  was 
better  to  be  hanged  in  j^gland  than  starved  in  Scotland. 
He  had  the  misfortune  to  be  hanged  accordingly,  wbiie 
Vaughan  escaped,  and  died  an  officer  in  the  Spanish 
service. 

The  pec^Ie  of  the  country,  who  had  [Aown  them  Ettle 
good-will  upon  their  advance,  appeared  more  actively 
makydent  when  they  beheld  the  Scots  in  retreat,  umI 
also  in  the  act  of  pillaging  the  jdaces  they  passed  through. 
At  a  village  near  Stockport,  the  inhaUtants  fired  upon 
the  patrcds  of  the  Highlaadersy  who,  in  retaliation,  set 
fire  to  the  place.  Most  of  the  country-^people  were  in 
arms,  and  all  stragglers  were  killed  or  made  prisoners. 
The  sick  men  aho,  of  Ihe  Jacobite  army,  who  were 
necessarily  left  behind  the  march,  were  killed  <Mr  treated 
with  violence.  On  the  9th  of  December  the  aimy  ap« 
proacbed  Manchester ;  but  in  that  city,  which  bad  lately 
appeared  so  friendly^  they  now  encountered  oppositioii. 
A  violent  mob  was  in  possession  of  the  town,  and  opposed 
the  i|uarter-masters  of  the  Chevdter's  army.  Two  bat- 
talions and  two  squadrons  were  detached  to  support  the 
quart^-masters>  by  whom  the  mob  was  dispersed.  £2500 
was  demanded  from  the  town,  in  consequence  of  thiB 
riot.  On  leaving  the  j^e,  the  mob  even  pursued,  and 
fired  upon  the  rear  of  the  Chevalier's  army,  ahhoogh 
they  uniformly  retreated  so  soon  as  the  rear-guard  foced 
about.  The  temper  of  the  people,  however,  served  to 
show  how  little  reliance  could  at  any  time  have  been 
placed  upon  their  attachment. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  wlu>,  as  I  already  said,  was 
lying  at  Litchfield,  while  Prince  Charles  was  at  Deriby, 
did  not  learn  for  two  days  that  the  Highlanders  had  left 
Derby  for  Ashbum  ctn  the  6th  ;  and  did  not  commence 
any  pursuit  until  the  8th,  when  the  Duke  marched  norths 
WMd  with  all  ht»  cavalry,  and  a  number  of  infiiDtry 
OMHmted  upon  bcnrses  fumuthed  by  the  nei^bouring  getf^ 
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try.  The  troops  advanced  with  the  utmost  spirit.  The 
retreat  of  the  Scottish  army,  whose  advance  had  been 
r^^arded  with  a  vague  apprehension  of  terror,  was  natu- 
rally consi^red  as  an  avowal  of  their  inability  to  exe- 
-oute  tlieir  purpose  ;  and  it  was  concluded  by  the  regul^ 
scddiery,  tliat  they  were  pressing  upon  the  flight  of  a  dis- 
appointed and  disheartened  body  of  adventurers,  who 
had  £iiled  in  an  attempt  to  execute  a  desperate  object. 
The  En^ish  troops  also  felt  in  spirits,  as  being  under  the 
eommand  of  a  Prince  of  the  blood,  of  undoubted  expe- 
jrience  and  courage,  who  had  arrived  in  Britain  in.  time 
to  assert  the  cause  of  his  father,  and  to  fix  upcm  his^  head 
the  (u?own  which  had  been  so  boldly  struck  at.  They 
Anticipated  little  opposition  firom  an  enemy  in  full  re- 
Ueat,  and  whom  it  might  be  supposed,  a  brbk  attack 
would  throw  into  utter  disorder  ;  their  cavalry,  therefore, 
pa^fsed  forward,  in  spirits,  and  by  forced  marches. 

On  their  part,  the  Highknders  retreated  with  speed 
and  regularity,  and  with  unabated  coun^e.  Lord  Greorge 
Hurray,  to  vindicate  the  sincerity  of  his  attacbmeat  to 
the  cause  which  he  had  embraced,  undertook  the  charge 
4){  the  rear-guard,  the  po^  of  danger  and  of  booour. 
This  Drequently  detained  him  a  considerable  time  beyond 
the  march  of  the  main  body,  more  especially  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  bringing  up  the  baggage  and  artillery  of  the  army, 
^hich,  firom  the  bad  weather  and  bad  state  of  the  rgads, 
was  perpetually  breaking  down,  and  detained  the  rear- 
guard considerably  upon  the  march. 

Towiuxls  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  December,  the 
PriiiQe,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  had  entered  the 
town  of  Penrith,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland.  Lord 
George  Murray  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  been  delayed  so 
much  by  various  accidents,  that  he  was  forced  to  pass 
ihe  night  six  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  main  body,  at  the 
4own  of  Shap.  The  Glengarry  regiment  of  Highlanden 
were  at  that  time  in  charge  of  the  rear-guard ;  and  at 
Shap,  Lord  Geoarge  found  Colonel  Jloy  Stewart,  with 
tmfAh^  small  r^unent  of  two  hundred  men.    In  the 


meantime,  the  Qievallcr  had  determined  to  bait  at  Pen* ' 
rith  until  he  was  joined  by  bb  rear-guard. 

.Next  day,  being  the  18tb  of  December,  Lord  Georgt 
Murray  marched  with  both  the  corps  which  we  have 
mentioned.  The  march  was  begun,  as  usual,  before  day- 
break }  but  when  it  became  broad  daylight,  he  discovered 
the  village  of  Clifton,  which  is  within  three  or  four  miles 
south  of  Penrith,  and  the  heights  beyond  it,  crowned 
with  several  parties  of  cavalry,  drawn  up  betwixt  him 
and  the  village.  The  Highlanders,  you  must  be  re* 
minded,  had  in  former  times,  an  aversion  to  encounter 
the  Lowland  horse ;  but  since  their  success  at  Preston, 
they  had  learned  to  despise  the  troops  of  whom  they  for- 
merly stood  in  awe.  They  had  been  instructed,  chiefly 
by  the  standbg  orders  of  Lord  George  Murray,  that,  if 
they  encountered  the  cavalry  manfully,  striking  with 
their  swords  at  the  heads  and  limb^  of  the  horses,  tbey 
might  be  sure  to  throw  them  into  disorder.  The  Ma(>« 
Donalds,  therefore,  of  Glengarry,  on  receiving  tbe  wocd 
of  command  to  attack  those  horseman  who  appeared  dis« 
posed  to  interrupt  their  passage,  stript  off  tbeir  plaids 
witlK>iit  hesitation,  and  rushed  upon  tJ^em  sword  in  haad« 
The  cavahry  in  question  were  not  regulars,  but  volunteers 
of  the  country,  who  had  assembled  themselves  for  tbe 
purpose  of  harassing  tbe  rear  ofthe  Highland  army^  aad 
giving  time  tor  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was  in  filH 
pursuit,  to  advance  and  overtake  tbem.  On  the  fleicd 
attack  of  Glengarry's  men,  they  immediately  galloped 
off,  but  not  before  several  prisoners  were  made  ;  among 
the  rest  a  footman  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  told 
hb  captors  that  hb  Royal  Highness  was  coming  up  in 
their  rear  with  four  thousand  horse. 

Lord  George  Muijay  despatched  thb  information  to 
the  Chevalier  at  Penrith,  requesting  some  support,  wbieb 
he  limited  tp  cme  thousand  men.  Colonel  Roy  Stewart^ 
who  was  charged  with  the  message,  returned  with  orders 
that  the  rear-guard  should  retreat  upon  Penrith.  At  tbe 
same  time,  MacPherson  of  Cluny,  with  his  clan,  was 
sent  back  as  far  as  Clifton-bridge^  with  the  Appin  re^« 
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inent,  under  command  of  Stewart  of  Ardsbiel.  With  the 
assistance  of  these  reinforcemeDtSy  Lord  George  Murraj 
was  still  fiur  infericH*  in  number  to  the  enemy,  yet  be  de- 
termined to  make  good  his  retreat. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberiand's.  whole  cavalry  was  now 
drawn  up  in  the  rear  of  the  Highland  army,  upon  the 
open  moor  of  Clifton ;  beyond  the  moor,  the  rear-guard 
of  the  Highlanders  must  necessarily  pursue  their  retreat 
through  large  plantations  of  fir  trees,  part  of  Lord  Lons- 
dale's enclosures.  Lord  George  Murray  foresaw  an 
attack  in  this  critical  posture,  and  prepared  to  meet  and 
repel  it.  He  drew  up  the  Glengarry  regiment  upon  the 
high-road,  within  the  fields,  plac^  the  Appin  Stewarts  in 
the  enclosures  on  their  left,  and  again  the  MacPherson 
regiment  to  the  left  of  them.  Oa  the  right  he  stationed 
Bif  Stewart's  men,  cohered  by  a  wall. 

The  night  was  dark,  with  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
moon.  The  English  advanced  about  one  thousand  dis* 
mounted  dragoons,  with  tbe  intention  of  attacking  the 
Highlanders  on  the  flank,  while  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land and  the  rest  of  his  cavalry  kept  their  station  cm  tbe 
moor,  with  tbfs  purpose  of  operating  in  the  rear  of  their 
opponeints.  Lord  George  Murray  perceived,  by  a  glimpse 
of  moonshme,  this  large  body  of  men  coming  firom  the 
moor,  and  advancing  towards  tbe  Clifton  enclosures.  The 
MacPherson  atid  Stewart  re^ments,  which  were  under 
Lord  (Seorge^s  immediate  command,  were  stationed, 
behind^  a  hedge ;  but  Lord  George,  observing  a  second 
hedge  in  fi^nt,  protected  by  a  deep  ditch,  ordered  his 
men  to  advance  and  gain  possession  of  it.  It  was  alrea- 
dy lined  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  enemy,  who,  as  was 
the  custom  of  dragoons  at  that  day,  acted  as  infantry 
when  occasion  required.  Lord  George  asked  Cluny  his 
opinion  of  what  was  to  be  done :  ^<  I  will  attack  the 
enemy  sword  in  hand,"  replied  the  undaunted  chief, 
**  provided  you  order  me."  As  they  advanced,  the 
MacPheisons,  who  were  nearest  to  the  hedge  of  which 
they  wished  to  take  possession,  received  a  fire  from  tbe 
soldiers  who  had  lined  it  on  the  opposite  side.     Cluny, 
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surprised  at  receiving  a  discbttrge  of  imfsketry,  trlicQ  be 
ccMiceived  he  was  marcfaing  against  a  body  of  hofse, 
exclakned,  '<  What  the  dev9  is  this!"  Lord  George  Mur* 
ray  replied,  <'  lliere  is  no  time  to  be  lost— we  must 
instantly  charge  T'  and  at  the  same  time  drawing  bis 
broadsword,  exclaimed,  <^  Claymore !"  which  was  the 
word  for  attacking  sword  in  hand.  The  MacPhersons 
rushed  on,  headed  by  their  chief,  with  irocontrollable 
Any  ;  they  gave  their  fire,  and  then  burst,  sword  in  hand, 
through  the  hedge,  and  attacked  the  dragoons  by  whom  il 
was  lined.  Liord  C^rge  Itimseir  headed  the  assault,  and 
in  dashing  through  the  hedge  lost  bis  bonnet  and  wig, 
(the  last  of  which  was  then  nniversally  worn,)  and  fought 
bare-beaded,  the  foreniost  in  the  skirmisb.  Colonel 
Honeywood,  who  commanded  the  dragoons,  w^  left 
severely  wounded  on  the  spot,  and  his  sword  foil  into  the 
bands  of  the  Chief  of  the  MacPhersons.  The  dragoons 
on  the  right  were  compefled,  with  considerable  Ums,  to 
retreat  to  th^  party  on  the  moor.  At  the  same  momenf , 
or  nearly  so,  another  body  of  dismounted  dragoons, 
pressed  forward  upon  the  high-rood,  and  were  repulsed 
by  the  Gleng^urjr  regiment,  and  that  of  John  Rw  Steii^* 
art.  The  Highlanders  were  with  difficulty  recalled  from 
the  pursuit,  exclaiming,  tliat  it  was  a  shame  to  see  so 
many  of  the  king^  enemies  standing  fost  upon  the  moor 
without  attSK^kbg  them.  A  very  tew  of  the  MacPher- 
sons, not  exceeding  twelve,  who  ventured  too  for,  were 
either  killed  or  taken.  But  the  loss  of  the  Engibb  was 
much  more  considerable,  nor  did  they  feel  disposed  to 
renew  the  attack  upon  the  rear  of  the  Highlanders.  Lord 
George  Murray  sent  a  second  message  to  the  Prince,  to 
propose  that  he  should  detach  a  reinforcement  from  the 
main  body,  with  which  he  offered  to  engage  and  defeat 
the  cavalry  opposed  to  him.  The  Prince,  doubtful  of 
the  event,  or  jealous  of  bis  general,  declined  to  comply 
with  this  request. 

On  receivingthb  answer.  Lord  Geoige  Murray  retreat- 
ed to  Penrith,  and  united  the  rear-guard  with  the  main 
12    vow  n. 
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body ;  and  it  seems  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
became 'Satisfied  that  a  good  deal  of  risk  might  be  incur* 
red  by  a  precipitate  attack  on  the  HigbliHid  army,  since 
be  did  not  again  repeat  the  experiment.  The  next  daj, 
Charles-retreated  to  Carlisle,  which  city  he  reached  with 
bis  army  on  the  morning  of  the  19t.h  of  December, 

It  was  thought  desiraUe  that  the  Highland  garrison  in 
that  town  should  be  reinforced,  but  it  was  not  easy  to 
find  forces  willing  to  be  left  bdiind  in  a  place  almost 
certain  to  be  sacrificed.  The  men  of  the  Manchester 
regiment,  who  were  disheartened  at  the  prospect  of  a 
retreat  into  Scotland,  were  pitched  upon  ibr  this  duty, 
together  with  a  number  of  French  anq  Irish.  The  last 
bad  to  fear  little,  being  generally  engaged  in  the  French 
aervice,  and  the  English  were  probably  ot  the  mind  of 
Captain  Morgan,  thsU  han^ng  in  Elngland  was  preferable 
to  being  starved  in  Scotland. 

The  skirmish  at  Clifton  seems  to  have  abated  the 
speed  of  the  Eoglish  pursuers,  who  no  longer  attempted 
to  annoy  the  retreat  of  their  active  enemy.  The  ScU- 
lish  army  left  Cariisle  upon  the  30th  day  of  Decemb^, 
and  efi^ctted  their  retreat  into  Scotland  by  crossing  the  ' 
Esk ;  the  river  was  swoUen,  but  the  men,  wading  in  arm 
in  arm,  supported  each  other  against  the  force  of  the 
purrent,  and.gotkiely  through,  though  with  some  diffi- 
culty. It  is  said  that  the  Cbsvalier  showed  both  dexter- 
ity and  humanity  on  tills  occasion.  He  was  crossing  on  - 
horseback,  rather  beneath  the  place  where  some  of  his 
mefi  were  fording  the  river,  one  or  Mo  of  whom  drifted 
from  the  hold  of  their  companions,  ^d  were  carried 
down  the  stream  in  great  danger  of  perishing.  As  one  of 
them  passed,  the  Chevalier  caught  him  by  the  hair, 
called  out  in  Gaelic,  '*  Cohear,  eohtarV^  that  is,  "  Help, 
help !''  supported,  the  man  till  he  was  taken  safely  fixxn 
the  water,  and  thus  gave  himself  an  additional  claim  to 
the  attachment  of  his  followers. 

The  Highland  army,  marohbg  in  two  divisions,  arrived 
at  Annan  and  Ecclefecban  on  the  same  day,  and  pursued 
their  road  through  the  west  of  Scotland* 
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Wh3e  the  Scottish  rebek  were  advancing,  the  utmost 
alann  prevailed  in  London  ;  there  was  a  sharp  run  upon 
the  Bank,  which  threatened  the  stability  of  that  national 
establishment ;  the  oSers  of  support  from  public  bodies 
showed  the  urgency  of  tlie  crisis  ;  the  theatres  for  exam- 
ple, proposed  to  raise  armed  corps  of  real,  not  personated 
sddiers.  There  was  the  more  alarm  indicated  in  all  this, 
because  the  Highlanders,  who  bad  not  been  at  first  suffi- 
ciently respected  as  soldiers,  had  acquired  by  their  kte 
actions  credit  for  valour  of  a  most  ronaantic  cast.  Tltere 
was  somethmg  also  in  the  audacity  c^  the  attempt,  which 
Hidined  men  to  give  Charles  credit  for  secret  resources, 
until  his  retreat  showed  that  he  was  possessed  of  none 
except  a  firm  belief  in  the  justice  of  his  own  cause,  and 
a  confidence  that  it  was  regarded  in  the  same  light  by  tiie 
universal  English  nation.  The  apathy  of  the  E^;lish 
had  dissipated  this  vision,  few  or  none,  excepting  Catho- 
Ika,  and  a  bandfiil  of  JacoUtes  of  Manchester,  having 
sbown  themselves  disposed  to  acknowledge  his  cause. 
The  retreat,  therefore,  fixun  Derby,  was  considered 
throughout  England  as  the  close  of  the  rebellion  ;  as  a 
physician  regards  a  d'lstemper  to  be  nearly  overcome, 
wben  be  can  drive  it  fitmi  tbe  stomach  and  nobler  parts 
into  tbe  extremities  of  tbe  body. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

•Sra/e  of  Affairt  in  ScotUnd — Spirit  af  Reiiitance  to 
the  Jacobite^-^Finei  levied  by  Prince  CkarUe  from 
Dumfiiei  and  Gla$go%» — Levies  for  hii  Service  tusemf 
bled  at  PeHhr^unction  ^fthe  whole  Jacobite  Forces, 
at  Stirling — Surrender  of  Carlisle  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  J  who  is  recalled  to  London,  to  be  ready 
to  take  the  Command,  in  case  of  a  Descent  from 
France-^General  Hawhy  appointed  to  the .  Chitf 
Command  in  Scotland — Battle  of  Falkirk^^The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  appointed  to  the  Chief  Com^ 
mand  in  Scotland. 

The  state  of  Scotland  had  materially  changed  during 
the  -absence  of  the  Prince  and  his  army  upon  the  expe- . 
dition  to  Derby  ;  and  the  nation  was  now  in  the  situation 
of  one,  who,  imymg  received  a  stunning  Mow,  recovers 
fit  last  from  his  stupor,  and  ktms,  though  feebly  and  with 
uncertainty,  at  retaliating  the  injury  which  he  has  sus- 
tained. 

Inverness  was  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Loudon,  com- 
manding an  army  composed  of  the  MacLeods,  MacDon- 
alds  of  Skye,  and  other  northern  clans,  who,  to  the 
number  of  two  thousand  men,  had  associated  against  the 
insurgents.  The  Eiirl  of  Loudon  even  felt  himself  strong 
enough  to  lay  hands  on  Lord  Lovat  in  his  own  castle, 
named  Castle  Downie,  and  brought  him  to  Inverness, 
where  he  detained  him  in  a  sort  of  honourable  captivity. 
Fraser  of  Gortuleg,  one  of  his  clansmen,  relieved  Lovat 
by  a  stratagem.  Tlie  old  chief,  having  made  his  escape, 
luriced  in  the  Highlands,  keeping  up  his  correspondenc«! 
with  Charles  Edward.  The  house  of  Gortuleg  was 
Lovat's  chief  residence.  Matters  in  the  North  were, 
therefore  unfavourable  to  the  Chevalier's  cause. 
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The  capital  of  Soodand  was  agab  m  poaseasioD  of  tlie 
ccmstituted  authorities,  garrisoned  bj  a  part  of  Marshal 
Wade's  amiy,  which  luid  been  sent  down  for  the  purpose, 
and  preparing  to  redeem,  l^  a  more  obstinate  resistanoe 
to  the  Hi^anders  upon  their  return  from  England,  the 
bonoor  whieh  they  nu^t  be  supposed  to  have  lost  bjr 
their  sinrrender  in  the  September  preceding. 

This  sphrit  of  resistance  had  reached  the  Western 
Border,  where  reports  were  generaUy  disseminated  that 
the  Cheyalier  and  his  forces  had  been  defeated  in  Eng* 
land,  and  were  now'  flying  across  the  Border  in  sudb 
extretne  eoniiision,  that  the  inilitia  and  vohmteers  of  die 
country  would  have  little  trouble  in  totally  destrojring 
them.  For  this  purpose,  many  of  the  peasants  of 
Dumfries-shire  had  assvuned  arms,  but  they  f^wed  little 
inclination  to  use  them,  when  they  saw  the  Chevalier's 
army  return  m  complete  ord^,  and  unbroken  in  strragth 
or  spirit. 

"IHie  Highland  army  after  crossing  the  river  Esk,  was 
divided  into  three  bodies.  The  first,  conasting  df  the 
clans,  moved  vdth  the  Chevalier  to  Annan.  Lord 
George  Murray  was  ordered  to  Ecdefechan  with  the 
Athole  brigade  and  Lowland  regiments.  Lord  Elcbo, 
urith  the  cavalry,  received  orders  to  go  to  Dumfries,  and 
to  disarm  and  punish  that  refractory  town.  The  Prince 
himself  shortly  followed  with  the  infantry,  which  he 
commanded  in  person. 

Dumfries's  ancient  contumacy  to  the  Jacobite  cause 
had  been  manifested,  not  only  by  their  conduct  in  the 
year  1715,  but  by  a  recent  attack  upon*  the  Chevalier's 
haggage,  as  be  marched  into  En^and  in  the  November 
preceding.     The  horse  marched  thither  accordingly,  with 

giirposes  of  vengeance,  and  were  speedily  followed  by  the 
rince's  own  division.  He  laid  a  fine  of  £2000  upon 
the  town,  and  demanded,  for  the  use  of  the  army,  1,000 
pairs  of  shoes.  Some  of  the  money  required  was  instant- 
ly paid  down,  and  for  the  rest  hostages  were  granted. 
No  violence  was  committed  on  the  town  or  inhabitants,  for 
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}k»e  Highhnders,  though  they  threatened  bard,  did  not, 
in  fact,  commit  any  violenee  or  pillage.* 

The  magistrates  and  cotnmanity  of  Glasgow  were  yet 
more  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  Prince  tlian  those  of  the 
smaller  town  ot  Dumfries.  That  city  had  raised  a  body 
of  600  men,  called  the  Glasgow  Raiment,  many  of 
them  serving  without  pay,  under  the  command  of  the 
Earls  of  Home  and  Glencaim.  This  corps  had  been 
hCftA  to  Stirling  to  as^  General  Blakeny,  the  gover&or 
of  die  eastle,  to  defend  the  passes  of  the  Forth*  From 
fitiriing,  the  CHasgow  Regiment  fell  back  witB  the  other 
troops  which  had  assembled  there,  and  took  poet  at  Ed* 
bburgfa.  This  was  with  a  view  to  the  defence  of  the 
capital,  since  the  Highlanders,  having  bent  their  noaich 
to  the  westward,  were  likely  to  pay  Edinburgh  the  next 
visit. 

While  the  dtizens  of  the  capital  were  suffering  from 
the  apprehension  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rebels^ 
those  of  .Glasgow  were  paying  the  actual  penalty  attach- 
ed to  their  presence.  Qothing  for  the  troops,  and  stores, 
were  demanded  from  the  town  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  £10,000  sterling,  which  tiiey  were  compelled  to 
pay,  under  the  threat  of  military  execution. 

At  Glasgow,  the  Prince  learned,  fcnr  the  first  time  with 
some  accuracy,  the  extent  of  the  interest  which  France 
had  taken  in  bis  cause,  and  the  supplies  of  every  kind 
which  she  had  sent  to  him  ;  supplies  which,  in  amount, 
ronind  us  of  those  administered  to  a  man  perishing  of 
famine,  by  a  comrade,  who  dropt  into  his  mouth,  from 
time  to  time,  a  small  shell-fish,  affording  nutriment  enough 

.  *  The  proTost  of  Duipfriet,  a  gentlemao  of  family  named  Corsan.  who 
had  showed  himself  a  stanch  adherent  of  the  government,  was  menaced  with 
tiie  destruction  of  his  bouse  and  property.  It  is  not  very  )g*ag  since  the  late 
Ifrs.  MacCulloch  of  Ardwell,  datu^ter  of  Provost  Corsan,  tdd  your  Grand- 
father that  she  remembered  well,  ^en  a  child  of  »\x  years  okl!  being  tak6n  out 
of  her  father's  bouse,  as  if  it  was  to  be  instantly  burnt.  Too  voung  to  be 
sensible  of  the  danger,  she  asked  the  Highland  officer,  who  held  her  in  hts 
arms,  to  show  her  the  Pretender,  which  the  good-natured  Gael  did,  omWar 
condition  that  liitle  Miss  Gorsan  was  in  future  to  call  him  the  Prince.  N^tb* 
er  did  the}'  carry  their  threats  into  execution  against  the  provost  or  Ufe 
mansion. 
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to  keep  the  svflkrer  from  dying,  but  not  sufficient  tf^ 
restore  him  to  the  power  of  active  exeitioo. 

The  principal  part  of  these  succours  c«me  under  Lord 
John  Dnimmond,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Perth,  and  a 
general  officer  in  the  army  of  France.  They  consisted 
of  his  own  regiment  in  the  Frendi  service,  called  the 
Rojral  Scots ;  the  piquets  of  six  Irish  regiments ;  and 
Fks-James's  ligfat*horse«  Of  the  latter,  not  more  than 
two  squadroQs  appear  to  have  mustered.  He  also  brought 
some  money  mid  military  stores*  Lord  John  Drummon^ 
had  been  intrusted  with  letters  from  France,  giving  an 
account  how  matters  had  been  conducted  there,  and  wiiat 
was  designed  for  the  assistance  of  the  Chevalier.  Cluurles's 
brother,  the  titular  Duke  of  York,  liad  arrived  at  Paris 
in  .August,  1745,  and,  on  the  dews  of  tlie  battle  of  Pres* 
ton,  there  had  ori^ated  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  French,  to  assist  the  attempt  of  the  House  of  Stew* 
art  effectaaUy. 

The  original  plan  was,  to  put.  the  Irish  regiments  in 
the  French  service  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Yoric,  and  place  them  on  board  of  fishing-boats,  which 
should  instantly  transport  them  to  England.  This  schemp 
was  laid  aside,  and  a  much  greater  expedition  prelected, 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  which  it 
was  designed  should  amount  to  9000  foot,  and  1350 
barse.  Tha  troops  were  assembled  for  tliis  purpose  at 
Dunkirk,  Boulogne,  and  Calais,  and  a  number  of  small 
vessds  were  collected  for  the  embarkation.  The  French, 
bowev^,  were  so  dilatory  in  their  preparatioDS,  that  the 
design  todc  air,  and  the  English  government,  to  whom 
the  expedition,  had  it  sailed,  during  the  time  of  Charles's 
trruptioD,  into  the  West  frontier,  must  have  been  highly 
dangerous,  instantly  ordered  Admiral  Vernon,  with  a 
stnmg  fleet,  into  the  Channel,  and  asembled  an  army  on 
the  coast  of  Kent  and  Essex.  Upon  this,  the  French 
abandoned  th^  expedition,  the  danger  of  which  was 
greatly  diminished  by  the  retreat  of  tlie  Highlanders 
from  Derby. 

The  Prince  did  not,  for  a  long  time,  either  hear  or  be- 
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Geve  that  this  scheme  of  a  descent  in  &vour  of  his  &in»- 
I7,  was  ultimately  abandoned ;  and  his  confidence  that 
the  French  continued  to  persevere  in  it,  led  him  into 
more  than  one  serioes  mistake.  It  was  now  agitated 
among  the  Prince  and  his  adherents,  in  which  way  his 
small  body  of  forces  could  be  best  employed.  Some 
were  of  opinion,  that  they  ought  to  direct  their  march 
upon  the  capital  of  Scotland.  It  is  true,  that  part  of  the 
troops  which  had  constituted  Wade's  army  at  Newcastle 
were  now  preparing  to  defend  Edinburgn,  and  that  the 
rest  of  .those  forces  were  advancing  thither  under  the 
command  of  General  Hawley.  It  was  nevertheless  alleg- 
ed, that  the  Highlanders  might,  in  this  severe  season, 
distress  the  English  troops  ccmdderably,  by  preventing 
them  from  dividing  in  their  winter  march  in  quest  of  quar- 
ters, and  by  obliging  them  to  keep  the  field  in  a  body, 
and  undergo  hardships  which  utrould  be  destructive  to 
them,  though  little  heeded  by  the  hardy  moontabeers* 
But  although  this  scheme  promised  considerable  advan- 
tages, Charle?  preferred  another,  which  engaged  Um  in 
the  siege  of  Stirling  Castle,  although  his  best  troops  w^e 
Very  unequal  to  tha,t  species  of  service.  The  Prince 
was,  no  doubt,  the  rather  inclined  to  this  scheme,  that 
Lord  John  Drummond  had  brought  both  battering  guns 
and  engineers  fix>m  France  ;  and,  thus  supplied,,  he  pioba- 
bly  imagined  that  his  success  in  sieges  would  be  equally 
distinguished  with  that  which  he  had  attained  by  open 
war. 

Before  leavmg  the  west  country,  the  Highlmiders 
burnt  and  plundered  the  village  of  Lesmahago,  and  par- 
ticularly the  clergyman's  house,  on  account  of  the  in- 
habitants having,  under  that  reverend  person's  direction, 
attacked  and  made  prisoner  MacDonald  of  Kinloch-lifoi- 
dart,  who  was  traversing  the  country  unattended,  having 
been  sent  by  the  Prince  on  a  mission  to  the  Western 
Isles.* 

*  This  unfortunate  eentleman,  at  wbote  house  Prince  Charles  laadeci  on 
hii  first  arrival,  and  who  held  the  office  of  his  Aid-de-Camp,  waa  afterwards 
executed. 
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On  the  3d  of  Jaauaiy,  Prince  Charies  Edward  evaeti* 
ated  Glasgow,  and  fixed  bb  head  quarters  on  the  follow* 
kig  day  at  the  bouse  of  Bannockbum,  while  bis  troops 
occupied  St.  Ninian's,  and  cCh^  villages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sdrling.  Tlie  town  was  summoned^  and 
not  being  efiectualljr  foittfied,  was  surrendered  hy  the 
mi^istrates,  although  there  were  about  pix  bundled  mi* 
litia  within  it.  Some  of  these  left  the  place,  and  others 
retired  to  the  Castle,  where  there  lay  a  good  garrison  un« 
der  General  Blakeny,  a  brave  and  steady  officer.  Hav- 
ing summoned  this  fortress,  and  received  a  resolute  refu- 
sal to  surrender,  the  Chevalier  resolved  to  open  trenches 
without  delay  ;  and  having  brought  him  to  this  resolution, 
we  will  resume  the  narrative  of  what  had  happened  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  and  also>in  En^and,  that  you  may 
understand  what  new  actors  had  now  come  upon  this 
eventful  stage. 

The  arrival  of  Liord  John  Drummond  at  Montrose, 
^ready  noticed,  with  his  French  forces,,  gave  additional 
courage  to  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  who  was  levying  men 
and  money  in  Aberdeenshire  in  behalf  of  Prince  Charles* 
He  was  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon  of  Gordon,  a 
brave  and  active  young  man,  but  had  in  tlie  beginning 
seemed  uncertain  which  side  to  take  in  the  civil  turmoil. 
At  first  he  is  said  to  have  ofifered  his  service  to  Sir  John 
Cope  on  bis  way  northward.  But  Lord  Lewis  received 
little  encouragement ;  and  affixmted,  it  was  supposed, 
with  the  neglect  shown  him  by  the  commander-in-chiefi 
be  finally  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Chevalier,  and  acted 
for  him  in  Aberdeenshire,  where  his  fomily  interest,  and 
the  Jacobite  propensity  of  the  country  gentlein^a,  gave 
him  much  influence.  Thus  strengthened,  Lord  Lewis 
was  now  jobed  by  one  part  of  Lord  John  Drummond's 
auxiliaries,  while  the  rest  were  sent  to  Perth  to  unite 
with  Lord  Strathallan,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  commanded 
in  that  city  a  considerable  Highland  reinforcement,  des- 
tined to  follow  their  countrymen  into  Ilngland  had  the 
Prince's  command  been  obeyed. 

Lord  Loudon,  who,  on  the  part  of  the  government, 


eommtnded  at  InYerness,  was  desorous  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  progress^  of  Lord  Lewis  Gordon.  For  this  purpose 
be  despatched  MacLeod,  with  four  bundred  and  fifty  of 
bb  own  men,  and  two  hundred  Monfos,  and  other  volun* 
teers,  commanded  by  Monro  of  Ctilcaim.  With  these 
be  advanced  as  far  as  Inverary,  about  ten  mUes  from  Ab- 
erdeen, to  dispute  with  the  Jacobite  leader  the  command 
of  the  north  of  Scotland.  On  receiving  intelligence  of 
their  approach,  Lord  Lewis  Gordon  got  seven  hundred  mea 
under  arms,  chiefly  Lowland  men  of  Aberdeenshire,  under 
Moir  of  Stonywood,  and  Farquliarson  of  Monaltry,  with 
a  prop(»tion  of  the  Royal  Scots  regiment,  and  hastened 
against  the  enemy.  IVIaoLeod  was  nearly  surprised, 
bavhig  sent  many  of  hb  men  to  Ullet  at  a  distuice  from 
the  little  town  of  Inverary.  He  had,  however,  time  to 
get  those  who  remained  with  him  under  arms,  and  to 
take  possession  of  the  most  defensible  parts  of  the  town, 
when  Lord  Lewis  Gordon  marched  b  at  the  other  end 
of  the  place,  and  a  sharp  action  of  musketry  commenced, 
h  was  remarkaUe  on  thb  occamn,  that  the  Idesroen, 
who  appeared  on  the  part  cS  the  government,  were  all 
Highlanders,  m  their  proper  garb ;  and  that  the  greater 

Cirt  of  those  who  fought  for  the  Stewarts  wore  the  Low« 
nd  dress,  being  the  reverse  of  what  was  usually  the 
case  hi  the  civil  war.  Lord  Lewb  Gtmkm,  however, 
made  hb  attack  with  much  spirit — the  firing  continoed 
aeyere  on  both  sides — at  length  the  Aberdeenshire  men 
made  a  show  of  rushing  to  close  combat,  and  the  Mac- 
Leods gave  way,  and  retreated  or  fled.  As  the  battle 
was  foij^ht  at  night,  the  pursuit  did  not  continue  far,  or 
cost  much  bloodshed.  The  MacLeods  fled  as  far  as 
Forres,  having  lost  about  fc^y  of  their  men. 

It  was  generally  believed  of  that  martial  clan,  that 
they  would  have  behaved  with  more  steadiness  if  they 
bad  been  fightmg  on  the  other  side.*    Lord  Lewis  Gor- 

•  SevetBl  of  the  MacLeods,  although  they  thought  their  Laird  jtntiaed  ia 
refusiiH^  to  join  Prince  Charien,  tiiice  be  came  wilhoot  the  stipulated  supoUei 
of  forces  and  money,  were  yet  displeased  at  bis  yielding  to  President  Foroes^ 
pefMKtfioBBf  aad  ratsiog  hb  ckui  on  the  tide  of  governmcDt  OoefMUeaaoi 
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doo  after  this  suece^  which  he  obtained  on  the  S3d  of 
December,  inarched  hb  men  to  join  the  general  rendei* 
vous  of  Charles  Eldward's  reinforcements^  which  was 
held  at  Perth. 

There  were  thus  assemUed  at  Perth,  the  Erasers,  tim 
IMacKenzies,  the  Macintoshes,  and  the  Farquharsons,  aU 
which  clans  had  joined  the  cause  since  the  Prince  left 
Ediabvirgh  ;  there  were  also  the  various  forces  raised  by 
Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  together  with  the  regimilmts  of  Royal 
Scots  and  French  piquet,  which  had  come  over  with 
Lord  John  Drummond  :  their  numbers,  taken  altogether, 
might  amojmt  to  4000  men  and  upwards— -of  whom, 
more  than  one-half  were  as  good  Highlanders  as  any  ia 
the  Princess  service.  These  reinforcements  had,  yo« 
may  remember,  received  an  order  from  Prince  Chariea, 
by  the  hand  of  Colonel  MacLauchlan,  to  follow  the  army 
up  to  Elngiand.  The  Highlanders  lying  at  Perth  were 
unanimously  disposed  to  follow  their  Prince  and  country^- 
men,  and  to  share  their  iate.  Lord  Strathallan,  on  the 
other  hand,  supported  by  the  Lowland  and  French  offi^ 
cers,  demurred  to  obeying  this  order.  The  parties  were 
considerably  irritated  against  each  other  on  this  occasion, 
and  the  dispute  was  not  ended  until  the  return  of  the 
Prince  from  England,  when  an  order  was  transmitt^ 
from  Dumfries,  summoning  the  body  of  men  in  Perth  to 
job  the  Prince  at  Stirling. 

By  this  junction,  the  Adventurer^sforce  was  augmented 
to  about  9000  men,  being  the  largest  number  which  he 
ever  united  under  his  command.  With  this,  as  we  have 
already  said,  Charles  formed  the  seige  of  tlie  Cas^e  dC 
Stirliug.     He  opened  trenches  before  the  fortress  on  tlie 

a  subordinate  chieftain  of  the  dao,  who  was  stimmoiied  to  ernw  by  Msic- 
l«eod,  sent  to  his  chieftain  the  twenty  men  which  composed  his  immediaie 
followers,  with  a  letter  to  this  purpose : — *•  Dear  Sir^— I  place  at  your  dis- 
posal the  twenty  men  of  your  tribe  who  are  under  my  immediate  commandl, 
and  in  any  other  quarrel  would  not  fail  to  be  at  their  head  3  but  b  the  preseat 
I  most  go  where  a  hii;her  and  more  imperious  duty  calls  me.''  Accocdingfy, 
he  Joined  the  camp  of  Charles  Edwara.  MacLeod  of  Rassa  alrto  took  arms 
tor  the  Prince,  with  one  hundred  men.  But  the  MacGHliechallum,  as  that 
chief  b  called,  had  always  asserted  his  independence  of  MacLeod  of  Dmmr 
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lOth  of  January,  1746,  but  was  soon  interrupted  in  bis 
operations  by  the  approacii  of  a  formidable  enemy. 

We  must  now  turn  our  eyes  to  a  difierent  quarter, 
and  remark  what  measures  the  English  govehimeot 
were  taking  fix  putting  an  end  to  the  present  disturb- 
ances. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  whom  we  left  after  the 
skirmish,  at  Clifton,  did  not  renew  his  attempt  upon  the 
rear  of  the  Highland  army.  But  they  bad  no  sooner 
crossed  the  Esk  than  he  formed  the  investinent  of  Car- 
Ible,  in  which  the  Highlanders  had  left  a  ga^ison  of 
about  300  men.  They  refused  to  surtender  to  the  Duke's 
summons,  conceiving  probably,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  idea  of  Charles  himself,  that  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land had  no  battering  cannon  at  his  command;  there 
were  such,  lipwever,  at  Whitehaven,  and  be  sent  to  ob- 
tain the  use  of  t|;iem.  They  were  placed  on  two  bat- 
teries, the  one  commanding  tlie  Engl'ish^  and  the  other 
the  Scottish,  or  North  gate.  The  governor  of  the  place, 
upon  a  breach  being  made,  although  not  yet  practica- 
ble, sent  out  a  white  flag,  demanding  what  tenns  would 
be  allowed  to  the  garrison.  They  were  informed,  in 
reply,  that  if  they  surrendered  at  discretion,  they  should 
not  be  put  to  the  sword.  These  were  the  only  con- 
ditions of  the  surrender,  the  garrison  being  understood  to 
be  reserved  for  the  King's  pleasure.  Colonel  Townley, 
the  commander  of  the  Manchester  Regiment,  was  here 
made  prisoner,  with  about  twenty  of  his  officers,  and  one 
Mr.  Cappoch,  a  clergyman,  who  was  designed  by  the 
Prince  to  be  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  Governor  Hamilton, 
with  about  100  Scottish  men,  also  surrendered,  as  did 
Geohagan  and  other  Irish  officers  in  the  French  service. 
The  melancholy  fate  of  the  gentlemen  included  in  this 
surrender  might  have  been  so  easily  foreseen,  that  the 
Chevalier  was  severely  censured  for  leaving  so  many 
faithful  adherents  in  a  situation  which  necessarily  exposed 
them  to  fell  into  the  po^ver  of  the  government  whj(^ 
tliey  had  offended  in  his  behalf.  TTie  defence  of  the 
measure  is^  that,  conceivmg  he  might  be  presently  xer 
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called  to  England  to  aid  a  descent  of  the  Frencli,  he 
deemed  it  essential  to  hold  Cailisle  as  a  gj^te  into  that 
country. ..  But  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  by  blowing 
qp  the  fortifications  of  Carlisle  and  dismantling  the  Cas- 
tle, he  might  have  kept  that  entrance  at  all  times  open 
without  leaving  a  garrison  in  so  precarious  a  situation. 

On  December  the  31st,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  en- 
tered Carlisle  on  horseback,  and  presently  after  received 
the  congratulations  of  deputies,  not  only  from  every 
place  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  from  Edinburgh  itself, 
to  congratulate  him  upon  tlie  advantages  whicii  he  had 
obtained  over  the  rebels. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Duke's  pursuit  of  the  Highland- 
ers in  person  was  interrupted  by  despatches  which  called 
him  to  London,  to  be  ready  to  take  the  command  against 
the  projected  invasion  from  France.  The  greater  part 
of  the  infantry,  which  had  been  lately  under  his  com- 
mand, when  his  head-quarters  were  at  Litchfield,  was 
now  marched  to  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  being 
the  readiest  force  at  hand  in  case  the  descent  should  ac- 
tually Jake  place.  It  was  at  the  same  time,  however, 
resolved,  that  such  part  of  the  Duke's  army  (being 
chiefly  cavalry^  as  had  followed  him  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Carlisle,  should  continue  their  march  northward, 
and  uuite  themselves  with  the  troops  which  had  long 
lain  at  Newcastle  under  the  command  of  Field-Marshal 
Wade.  This  aged  officer  had  not  been  alert  in  his  move- 
ments during  the  winter  campaign,  particularly  in  his 
march  for  the  relief  of  Carlisle,  and  was  therefore  re- 
moved from  his  command. 

General  Henry  Hawley  was  in  the  meantime  Qamed 
by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  the  command  of  the 
forces  destined  to  follow  the  Highland  army.  Hawley 
was  an  officer  of  military  experience,  but  dreaded  and  dis- 
liked by  the  soldiers,  as  a  man  of  a  severe  and  even 
savage  disposition  ;  and,  although  personally  brave,  yet 
of  a  temper  more  fitted  to  obey  than  to  command.  This 
General  had  been  a  lieutenant  in  Evan's  dragoons  at  the 
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battle  of  ShcrifSnuir,  and  as  he  fouglit  in  the  right  wing 
of  the  Ehike  of  Argyle's  army,  he  had  seen  the  success 
of  the-  cavalry  when  engaged  with  Highlanders.  This 
experience  had  given  him  a  poor  opinion  of  the  latter 
force,  and  he  harf  frequently  been  heard  to  impute  the 
miscarriage  of  General  Cope  to  that  offijer^s  cowardice 
and  want  of  conduct,  and  to  affirm  thai  a  very  Afierent 
resuk  might  be  expected  from  an  encounter  betwixt 
Hi^fendfers  and  dragoons,  when  the  fcist  were  properiy 
led  on  to  i[ction. 

With  these  feeKngs  of  confidence  in  himself,  and  with 
that  experience  of  the  Highland  mode  of  Ji^hting  which 
his  campaigi  in  1715  was  supposed  to  have  givenrhiniy 
General  Hawley  marched  into  Scotland  at  the  head  of  a 
force,  which^  when  joined  by  the  troops  already  at  Edin- 
burgh, amounted  to  8000^  men^  two-thirds  of  whom  were 
veterans.  The  rest  consisted  of  upwards  of  a  thousand 
Argyleshire  men,  commsmded  by  Colonel  Campbell, 
(afterwards  Duke  of  Argyle,)  and  of  the  Glasgow  regi- 
ment to  the  amount  of  600  men.  There  also  joined, 
from  Yorkshire,  a  body  of  volunteer  light  horse,  called 
the  Yorkshire  Hunters^  who  were  in  arm?  for  the  House 
of  Hanover  and  the  established  government. 

Hawley,  on  arriving  in  Edinburgh,  gave  a  s| 
of  his  disposition,  by  directing  gibbets  to  be  ei 
ah  indication  of  the  fate  of  the  rebels  who  sh< 
into  his  hands  ;  a  preparation  designed  to  strike 
'but  which  rather  inspired  aversioa  and  hatred.  '  The 
time  was  speecRly  approaching  when  such  vaunts  were  to 
be  made  good  by  action.  General  Hawley,  at  the  head 
of  such  a  gallant  force  as  he  now  commanded,  conceived 
himself  fully  able  to  march  towards  Stirling,  and  attack 
the  rebels,  who  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  the  castle. 
Having,  accordmgtyi  directed  his  forces  to  move  in  two 
divisions,  the  first  mardied  firom  Edinburgh  on  the  13th 
of  Jsuiuary,  under  the  orders  of  General  Huske,  Hawley 's 
,  second  in  command.  Tliis  gentleman  was  of  sounder 
jirdgment  and  better  temper  than,  hk  superior  officer ;  he 
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had  tammly  been  quartered  in   Scotland,  and  was  well 
known  and  esteemed  by  many  of  tlie  inhabitants. 

The  Highland  army,  lying  before  Stirling,  were  regu- 
larly apprised  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  Upon 
the  Idth  of  January,  Lord  George  Muiray,  who  lay  at 
Falldrk,  obtained  intelligence  that  the  people  of  the 
neighbouring  town  ^f  Linlithgow  had  received  orders 
irom  Edinburgh  to  prepare  provisions  and  forage  for  a 
body  of  troops  who  were  instantly  to  advance  in  that  di- 
rectioa*  Lord  George,  made  aware  of  Hawley^s  inten- 
tion, resolved  to  move  with  a  sufficient  force  and  disap- 
point these  measures,  by  destroying  oi  carrying  off  the 
pfovisioDS  which  should  be  collected  in  obedience  to  the 
lequisitiOD. 

.  The  Jacobite  (Seneral  marched  to  Linlithgow,  accord- 
ingly, with  the  three  MacDonald  regiments,  those  of 
Appin  and  of  Cluny,  and  the  horse  commanded  by  Elcbo 
and  Pitsligo.  Pardes  of  the  cavalry  were  despatched  to 
patipl  OQ  the  road  to  Edinburgh  for  intelligence.  About 
noon  the  patroUiug  party  sent  back  information  that  they 
perceived  a  smaU  body  of  dragoons,  being  the  advance 
of  Genend  Hiiske's  division,  which,  as  I  have  stated, 
iirom  Edinburgh  that  momyig.  Lord  George 
irstothe  patrol  to  drive  the  dragoons  who  had 
?mselves,  back  upon  the  main  body,  if  they  had 
not  to  retire  until  they  saw  themselves  in  dan- 
being  overpowered.  In  the  meantime,  he  drew 
up  the  infantry  in  line  of  batde  in  front  of  the  town  of 
Linliftgow.  Lord  Elcho,  according  to  his  orders,  drove 
back  the  advanced  party  of  horse  upon  a  detachment  of 
sixty  dragoons,  and  then  forced  the  whole  to  retire  upon 
a  village  in  which  there  were  masses  both  of  horse  and 
foot.  Having  thus  reconnoitred  close  up  to  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy.  Lord  Elcho  sent  to  acquaint  Lord 
George  Murray  what  force  he  had  in  hb  front,  so  far  as  he 
could  discern,  and  received  orders  to  retreat,  leavmg  a 
smidi  corps  of  observatioa.  It  was  not  Lord  George's 
purpose  to  engage  an  enemy  whose  strength,  obviously 
considerable,  was  unknown  to  him  ;  he  therefore  deter-^ 
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mined  to  remain  in  Linlithgow  until  the  enemy  arrived 
very  near  the  town,  and  then  to  make  his  retreat  in  good 
order.  This  object  he  accomplished  accordingly  ;  and, 
on  his  repassing  the  bridge,  there  was  so  little  d^tance 
betwixt  the  advanced  guard  of  General  Huske's  division 
and  the  rear-guard  of  Lord  George  Murray's,  that  abusive 
language  was  exchanged  between  them,  though  vritfaout 
actual  violence.  Lord  George  ccmtinued  bis  retreat  to 
Falkirk,  where  he  halted  for  that  night.  On  the  next 
day,  he  again  retreated  to  the  villages  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bannockbum,  whwe  he  learned  that  General  Huske, 
with  half  the  government  army,  had  arrived  at  Falkirk,^ 
and  that  General  Hawley  had  also  arrived  there  on  the 
16th,  with  the  second  division  ;  that  besides  his  regular 
jtroops,  he  was  joined  by  1000  Highlanders,- followers  of 
the  Argyle  family,  and  that  they  seemed  determined 
upon  battle. 

Upon  the  15th  and  16th  of  January,  the  Chevalier, 
leaving  1000  or  1200  men  under  Crordon  of  Glenbucket, 
to  protect  the  trenches  and  continue  the  blockade  of  Stir- 
ling Castle,  drew  up  his  men  in  a  plain  about  a  mile  to 
the  east  of  Bannockbum,  expecting  an  attack.  His 
horse  reconnoitred  close  to  the  enemy's  camp^  but  saw 
no  appearance  of  advance.  On  the  17th,  the  same 
manoeuvre  was  repeated,  the  Highland  army  being  drawn 
up  on  the  same  open  grounds/near  Bannockbum,  while 
that  of  the  government  remained  in  Falkirk,  totally  in- 
active. 

The  cause  of  this  inactivity  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
contempt  which  General  Hawley  entertained  tot  the  en- 
emy, and  his  unhesitating  belief,  that  far  finom  venturii^ 
on  any  ofiensive  movement,  the  insurgents  were  upon  the 
point  of  dispersing  thenfiselves,  from  the  dread  of  bb 
approach.  It  is  moreover  said,  that  General  Hawley, 
having  felt  the  influence  of  the  wit  and  gaiety  of  the 
Countess  of  Kilmamoek,  (whose  husband  was  in  the 
Prince's  army,)  had  been  unable  to  res'ist  her  ladyship's, 
invitation  to  Callander  House,'  and  that  he  had  resided 
there  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Falkirk  on  the  16th 
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until  tlie  afternoon  of  the  17th  of  January,  old  style, 
with  less  attention  to  the  army  which  he  commanded  than 
became  an  old  soldier.  In  the  meantime  rougher  cheer 
was  preparing  for  him  than  he  probably  experienced  at 
Callander. 

The  Highlanders,  holding  a  council  of  war  on  the  iSeld 
where  they  rendezvoused,  had  determined,  smce  the  En- 
glish (Jeneral  did  not  move  forward  to  fight  them,  that 
they  would  save  him  the  trouble  by  an  immediate  ad- 
vance on  their  own  side.  There  were  only  about  seven 
miles  between  the  two  armies;  and  General  Hawley, 
with  a  carelessness  very  unbecoming  a  veteran  officer, 
appears  to  have  sent  out  no  patrols  from  his  camp.  This 
gave  the  insu%ents  an  opportunity  of  trying  a  stratagem, 
whidft  proved  eminently  successful.  It  was  determined 
that  Lord  John  Drummond,  with  his  own  regiment,  th€ 
Irish  piquets,  and  all  the  cavalry  of  the  rebel  army,  shouM 
advance  upon  the  straight  road  leading  from  Stirling  and 
Bannockbum  towards  Falkirk.  They  were  also  to  carry 
with  them  the  royal  standard,  and  other  cokxirs,  of  which 
they  were  to  make  a  display  in  front  of  the  decayed 
forest  called  the  Torwood.  This  mrarch  arid  position  of 
Lord  John  Drummond  was,  howtcver,  only  designed  as  a 
feint,  to  persuade  the  King's  army  that  the  whole  rebel 
force  was  advancing  in  that  quarter. 

Meanwhile,  Lord  George  Murray,  making  a  circuit  by 
the  south  side  of  the  Torwood,  had  crossed  the  river 
Carron  near  Dunnipace,  and  was  advancing  ^o  the  south- 
ward ef  the  high  ground  called  Falkirk  Rloor,  then  an 
open  and  unenclosed  copimon,  swelling  into  a  considera- 
ble ridge  or  eminence,  which  lay  on  the  westward,  and 
to  the  left  of  the  royal  csunp.  General  Huske,  who,  as 
we  have  said,  was  second  in  command,  was  first  aware  of 
the  approach  T)f  tlie  enemy.  About  eleven  o'clock  Lord 
John  Drummond's  division  was  visible  from  the  camp, 
and,  as  had  been  designed,  attracted  exclusive  attention, 
till  about  two  hours  later,  when  General  Huske,  by  infor- 
mation, and  by  the  aid  of  spyglasses,  descried  the  ap^ 
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proach  of  I-iord  George  Murray's  divbioD,  iroui  wbicli 
die  real  attack  was  to  be  apprehended* 

But  though  Huske  saw  the  danger,  General  Hawley, 
whose  task  it  peculiarly  was  to  apply  the  remedy,  was 
still  at  Callander-House.  In  this  dilemma,  the  second 
in  command  formed  tlie  line  of  battle  in  frant  of  the 
camp,  but,  in  the  absence  of  his  superior  officer,  he  had 
it  not  in  his  power  to  direct  any  movements  either  to- 
wards the  division  of  Highlanders  which  kept  the  road, 
under  Lord  John  Drummond,  or  against  that  which  was 
ascending  the  heights  to  the  left,  under  the  commip3d  of 
Lord  George  Murray.  The  regiments  remained  on  their 
ground  in  wonder,  impatience,  and  anxiety,  waiting  for 
orders,  and  receiving  none.  ft 

Hawley,  however,  at  length  caught  the  alarm.  <OIe 
suddenly  appeared  in  front  of  tlie  camp,  and,  ordermg 
the  whole  line  to  advance,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
three  regiments  of  dragoons,  drew  his  sword,  and  led 
them  at  a  rapid  pace  up  the  hill  called  Falkirk  Moor, 
trusting,  by  a  rapid  movement,  to  anticipate  the  High* 
landers,  who  were  pressing  oa  towairds  the  same  point 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  eminence. 

In  the  meantime  that  part  of  the  Highland  army  which 
was  designed  to  possess  themselves  of  die  heists,  march- 
ed on  in  three  divisions,  keepmg  al<Hig  the  moor  in  such 
a  manner,  that  first  the  thickets  of  the  Torwood,  and 
afterwards  the  acclivity  of  the  ground,  hid  them  in  some 
measure  from  Hawley's  camp.  In  this  movement  they 
kept  then:  colunms  parallel  to  the  ridge  ;  and  when  they 
liad  proceeded  as  far  in  this  direction  as  was  necessary  to 
gain  room  for  their  formation,  each  column  wheeled  up 
and  fi>rmed  in  line  of  battle,  in  which  tl^y  proceeded  to 
ascend  the  eminence. 

The  first  line  consisted  of  die  clans, — ^the.  MacDonalds 
having  the  right  and  the  Camerons  the  left ;  in  the  sec- 
ond line,  the  Athole  brigade  had  the  right,  Lord  Lewis 
Gordon's  Aberdeenshire-men  the  left,  and  Lord  Ogilvie's 
regiment  the  centre  ;  the  thurd  line,  er  reserve,  was  weak 
in  numbers,  chiefl^consisting  of  cavalry,  and  the  Irish 
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piquets.  It  may  be  remarked^  that  Lord  John  Drum- 
moDdy  who  made  the  feint,  remained  with  liis  troops  on 
the  highroad  until  the  whole  of  the  otlier  division  had 
passed  the  Carron,  and  th^n  fell  into  the  rear,  and  Joined 
the  cavalry  who  were  with  the  Pnnce,  tLtis  reiniorcing 
the  third  Une  of  the  army. 

When  Hawley  set  off  witli  his  three  regiments  of  dra- 
goonSy  the  infantry  of  ihe  King's  army  followed  in  line 
of  battle,  having  six  battaUcms  in  the  first  line,  and  the 
same  number  in  the  second.  Howard's  regiment  marched 
in  the  rear,  and  formed  a  small  body  of  reserve. 

At  the  moment  that  the  Highlanders  were  pressing  up. 
Falkirk  Moor  on  tlie  one  side,  the  dragoons,  who  had  ad- 
vanced briskly,  had  gained  the  eminence,  and  displayed 

line  of  horse  occupying  about  as  much  ground  as  one^ 
of  the  first  line  of  the  Chevalier's  army.  The 
Highlanders,  however,  were  in  high  spirits,  and  their 
natural  ardour  was  still  farther  increased  at  tlie  sight  of 
the  enemy.  They  kept  their  ranks,  and  advanced  at  a 
prodigious  rate  towards  the  ridge  occupied  by  Hawley's 
three  regiments.  The  drago(»is,  having  in  vain  endeav- 
oured to  stop  this  movement  of  the  clans  towards  them 
by  one  or  two  feints,  resolved  at  length  to  make  a  serious 
attack,  while  they  still  retained  the  advantage  of  the 
higher  ground.  Their  first  movement  was  to  take  tlie 
enemy  in  flank,  but  the  MacDonalds,  who  were  upon  the 
right  of  the  whole  Highland  line,  incUned  to  a  morass» 
which  effectually  disconcerted  that  scheme  ;  the  dragoons 
then  came  on  in  front,  at  full  trot,  with  their  sabres 
drawn,  to  charge  the  Highlanders,  who  were  still  ad- 
vancing. The  clans,  seeing  the  menaced  charge,  re- 
served their  fire  as'  resolutely  as  could  have  been  done  • 
by  the  steadiest  troops  in  Europe,  until  Lord  Greorge 
Murray,  who  was  in  front  and  in  the  centre  of  the  line, 
presented  his  own  fusee  within  about  ten  yards  of  the 
cavalry.  On  thb  signal  they  gave  a  general  discharge, 
so  dose,  and  so  well  levelled,  that  the  dragoons  were 
completely  broken.  Some  few  made  their  way  through 
Ibe  first  line  of  the  Highlanders;  but  were  lor  the  xooai 
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part  slftin  by  those  in  the  second  line.  About  ibur  bun- 
chred  fell,  either  man '  or  horse  being  killed  or  wounded. 
The  greater  part  went  to  the  right  in  complete  disorder, 
and  fled  along  the  front  of  the  Highland  line,  who  poured 
a  destructive  fi^  on  them,  by  which  many  fell. 

This  defeat  of  the  cavalry  began  the  battle  bravely  on 
the  part  of  the  insurgents,  but  they  had  nearly  paid  dear 
for  their  success.  At  the  instant  when  the  attack  com- 
menced, a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain  came  on,  which 
^ew  straight  in  the  faces  of  the  King's  troops,  and 
greatly  disconcerted  them.  Lord  George  Murray  called 
to  the  MacDonalds  to  stand  fast,  and  not  to  regard  the 
flying  horsemen,  but  keep  their  ranks,  and  reload.  It 
was  in  vain.  The  ■  Highlanders,  in  their  usual  manner, 
rushed  <m  sword  in  hand,  and  tiropt  their  muskets.  Theij^^A 
left  wing,  at  the  same  moment,,  fell  fiiriously  sword  itr^F 
hand  upon  the  right  and  centre  of  Hawley's  foot,  broke 
them,  and  put  them  to  flight ;  but  the  lines  of  the  con- 
tending armies  not  being  exactly  parallel,  the  extreme 
right  ci  Hawley's  first  line  stretched  conisiderably  beyond 
the  left  of  the  Highlanders.  Three  regiments.  Price's, 
Ligonier's,  and  Burrell's,  on  the  extreme  flank,  stood 
fast,  with  the  greater  advantage,  that  they  had  a  ravine 
in  front  which  prevented  the  Highlanders  from  attacfking 
them  sword  in  hand,  according  to  their  favourite  mode 
<^  fighting.  These  corps  gallantly  maintained  this  natu- 
ral fortification,  and  by  repeated  and  steady  firing  re- 
pulsed the  Highlanders  fit)m  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ravine. "  One  of  the  three  routed  regiments  of  dragoons, 
called  Cobham's,  rallied  in  the  rear  of  this  body  of  in- 
fantry wh6  stood  firm ;  the  other  two,  being  the  same 
which  had  been  at  Preston,  did  not  behave  better,  and 
could  not  well  behave  worse,  than  they  bad  done  on  that 
memorable  occasion. 

The  battle  was  now  in  a  singular  state ;  "  both  armies," 
says  Mr.  Home,  "  were  in  flight  at  the  same  time." 
Hawley's  cavalry,  and  most  of  his  infantry,  excepting 
those  on  his  extreme  right,  had  been  completely  thrown 
into  confiision  and  routed,  but  the  three  regiments  which 
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continued  fighting  had  a  deckled  advantage  over  the 
Prince's  left,  and  many  Highlanders  fled  under  the  im- 
pression that  tlie  day  was  lost. 

The  advantage,  upon  the  whole,  was  undeniably  with 
Charles  Edward ;  but  from  the  want  of  discipline  among 
the  troops  he  commanded,  and  the  extreme  severity  of 
the  tempest,  it  became  difficult  even  to  learn  the  extent 
of  the  victory,  and  impossible  to  follow  it  up.  The 
Highlanders  were  in  great  disorder.  Almost  all  the  second 
line  were  mixed  and  in  confusion, — the  victorious  right 
had  no  idea,  from  the  darkness  of  the  weather,  what  had 
befallen  the  left, — nor  were  there  any  mounted  generals 
or  aids-de-camp,  who  might  have  discovered  with  cer- 
tainty what  was  the  position  of  afiairs.  In  the  meantime, 
the  English  regiments  which  had  been  routed,  fled  down 
the  bill  in. great  confusion,  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  to- 
wards the  camp  and  town  of  Falkirk.  General  Huske 
brought  up  the  rear  of  a  very  disorderly  retreat,  or  flight, 
with  the  regiments  who  had  behaved  so  well  on  the 
right ;  this  he  efiected  in  good  order,  with  drums  beating 
and  colours  flying.  Cobham's  dragoons,  such  at  least 
who  had  rallied,  also  retreated  in  tolerable  order.  (Jene- 
ral  Hawley  felt  no  inclination  to  remain  in  the  camp 
which  he  had  taken  possession  of  with  such  an  affecta- 
tion of  anticipated  triumph.  He  caused  the  tents  to  be 
set  on  fire,  and  withdrew  his  confused  and  dismayed  fol- 
lowers to  Linlithgow,  and  from  thence  the  next  day  re- 
treated to  Edinburgh,  with  his  forces  in  a  pitiable  state 
of  disarray  and  perturbation.  Tlie  Glasgow  regiment  of 
volunteers  fell  into  the  power  of  the  rebels  upon  this  oc* 
casioh,  and  were  treated  with  considerable  rigour ;  for 
the  Highlanders  were  observed  to  be  uniformly  disposed 
to  severity  against  those  voluntary  opponents,  who,  in 
their  opinion,  were  not,  like  the  regular  soldiers,  called 
upon  by  duty  to  take  part  in  the  contention. 

Many  valuable  lives  were  lost  in  tiiis  battle ;  about 
twenty  ofiicers  and  four  or  five  hundred  privates  were 
dain,  on  the  part  of  General  Hawley ;  and  several  prison* 
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ers  were  macje,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  sent  to 
Doune  Castle.  • 

The  loss  of  the  rebels  was  Dot  considerable  ;  and  they 
had  only  one  made  prisoner,,  but  in  a  manner  rather  re- 
markable. A  Highland  officer,  a  brother  of  MacDonald 
of  Keppoch,  had  seized  upon  a  trooper's  horse  and 
mounted  him,  without  accurately  considering  bis  own  in- 
capacity to  manage  the  animal.  When  the  horse  heard 
the  kettle-drums  beat  to  rally  the  dragoons,  the  instinct 
of  discipline  prevailed,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  his 
rider,  he  galloped  with  all  speed  to  his  own  regiment. 
The  Highlander,  finding  himself  in  this  predicament, 
endeavoured  to  pass  himself  for  an  officer  of  the  Camp- 
bell regiment,  but  being  detected,  was  secured ;  -and 
.although  the  ludicrous  manner  in  which  he  was  taken, 
might  have  pleaded  for  some  compassion,  he  w^  after- 
wards executed  as  a  traitor. 

The  defeat  at  Falkirk  struck  consternation  and  terror 
into  all  parts  of  Britain.  The  rebellion  had  been  re- 
garded as  ended  when  the  Highlanders  left  England,  and 
Hawley's  own  assertions  had  prepared  all  the  nation  to 
expect  tidings  very  different  from  those  which  were  to 
be  gathered  from  the  disastrous  appearance  of  his  army, 
aod  the  humiliating  confession  of  his  own  looks  and  de- 
meanour.* 

There  were  more  visages  rendered  blank  and  dismayed 
by  the  unexpected  event  of  the  battle  of  Falkhk,  than 
that  of  the  unfortunate  general.  Throughout  the  whole 
civil  war,  those  of  the  better  ranks  in  England  had  shown 
themselves  more  easily  exalted  and  depressed,  than  con- 
sisted with  their  usual  reputation  for  steadiness.  In  the 
inarch  upon  Derby,  they  might  have  been  said  to  be 

* 

*  How  Hawley  looked  on  this  occasion,  we  learn  by  a  lelter  from  Gene- 
ral Wigbiman.-— ^'  Greneral  Hawley  is  in  much  the  same  situation  as  General 
Cope;  lie  was  never  seen  in  the  field  during  the  battle ;  e^d  every  tbinr 
would  liave  gone  to  wreck,  in  a  worse  manner  than  at  Preston,  if  Genersl 
Huske  had  not  acted  with  |udgment  and  courage,  and  appeared  everywhere. 
Hawley  teems  to  be  sensible  of  his  misconduct,  for,  when  I  wa«  with  him  on 
Saturday  norning,  at  Linlithgow,  be  looked  mojtt  wretcliedly,  even  wonie 
than  Cope  did  a  tew  hours  after  bis  scufSe,  when  {.  saw  him  at  Fala/'—- Cti(- 
Udin  Papen,  p.  267. 
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more  afraid  tban  the  nature  of  the  danger  warrantedi 
were  it  not  that  the  peril  cliiefly  consisted  in  the  very 
stupor  which  it  inspired.  After  the  retreat  bad  com* 
menced,  the  hopes  and  spirit  of  the  nation  rose  again  to 
spring-tide,  as  if  nothing  farther  were  to  be  appreiiended 
from  a  band  of  men  so  desperately  brave,  who  had  aI-» 
ready  done  so  much  with  such  little  means.  The  news 
of  the  defeat  at  Falkirk,  therefore,  were  received  with 
general  alarm  ;  and  at  court,  during  a  levee  held  imme- 
diately after  the  battle,  only  two  persons  appeared  with 
countenances  unmarked  by  signs  of  perturbation.  These 
were,  (Seorge  the  Second  himself,  who,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  other  foibles,  had  too  much  of  the  lion 
about  him  to  be  afraid ;  and  Sir  John  Cope,  who  was 
radiant  with  joy  at  the  idea  that  Hawley's  misfortune  or 
misconduct  was  likely  to  effiice  his  own  fr'om  the  public 
recollection. 

No  person  was  now  thought  of  sufficient  consequence 
to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army,  but  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  who  was,  therefore,  appointed  to  the  chief 
coimnand.  His  Royal  Highness  setofffit)m  St.  Jameses 
on  the  25th  of  January,  1746,  attended  by  Lord  Cath- 
cart,  Lord  Bury,  Colonel  Conway,  and  Colonel  York, 
his  aids-de-camp.  His , arrival  at  Holyrood  House  re- 
stored the  drooping  spirits  of  the  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment. To  the  army  also,  the  arrival  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief was  very  acceptable,  not  only  from  a 
reliance  on  his  talents,  but  as  his  presence  put  a  stop  to 
a  course  of  cruel  punishments  instituted  by  General  Haw- 
ley,  who  had  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  gibbet  and 
the  scourge  to  rectify  a  disaster,  which  had  its  principal 
source,  perhaps,  in  his  own  want  of  military  skiQ.  The 
Duke's  timely  arrival  at  Edinburgh- saved  the  lives  of 
two  dragoons  who  were  under  sentence  of  death,  and- 
rescued  others  who  were  destined  to  inferior  punishments, 
many  of  which  had  already  taken  place. 

The  army  which  tlie  Duke  commanded  consisted  of 
twelve  squadrons  of  horse  and  fourteen  battalions  of  in- 
fantry;  but  several  of  them  had  suffered  much  in  the 
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late  action,  and  the  whole  were  far  from  being  complete. 
Every  efFoit  liad,  however,  been  made  to  repair  the  losses 
which  iiad  taken  place  on  Falkirk  Moor ;  and  it  may  be 
said,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  at  the  head  of  as 
gallant  and  well-furnished  an  army  as  ever  took  the  field. 
Hawley,  who  was  a  personal  favourite  with  the  King, 
continued  to  act  as  Lieutenant-General  under  the  Duke ; 
and  Lord  Albemarle  held  the  same  situation.  The  Major- 
Generals  were  Blande,  Huske,  Lord  Semple,  and  Briga- 
dier Mordaunt. 

In  a  council  of  war  held  at  Edinburgh,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  troops  should  march  the  next  morning  towards 
Stirling,  in  order  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  castle,  anfd  give 
battle  to  the  rebels,  if  they  should  dare  to  accept  of  it, 
under  better  auspices  than  that  of  Falkirk.  Great  pains 
had  been  taken,  in  previous  general  orders,  to  explain  to 
the  common  soldiers  the  mode  in  which  the  Highlanders 
fought, — ^a  passage  so  curious,  that  I  shall  extract  it  fit>ra 
the  orderly-book  for  your  amusement.  Perhaps  the 
most  comfortable  part  of  the  instructions  might  be  the 
assurance,  that  there  were  but  few  true  Highlanders  in 
the  Prince's  army.* 

■■■■■  ^  ■  ■■  ■■■^1  ■■»         B^-^^—  ■  I        I  —^—■■■11    .,■,■■■■  ■  ^  ■■^■■■■■WMI  ■■■  I     ^1— ^^^M^^— 1^ 

•  "  Edinburgli,  12//i  January,  ^145^G^8unday, 
«  Parole  1.— Derby. 
j*  Field-officer  for  the  day,  to-morrow,  Major  Willson.  The  manner  oftbe 
Highlanders'  way  of  fighting,  which  there  is  nothine  so  easy  to  resist,  if  offi- 
cers and  meh  are  not  prepossessed  with  the  lyes  and  accounts  which  are  told 
orf*  t|i9n.  They  commouly  form  their  front  rank  of  what  they  call  their  best 
men,  or  True  Highlanders,  the  number  of  which  beiiig  all  ways  but  few; 
when  they  form  hi  battalions,  they  commonly  fonn  four  deep,  and  these  High* 
landers  form  the  front  <^  the  four,  the  rest  being  Lowianders  and  arrant  scum. 
When  these  battalliotis  come  within  a  large  musket-shott,  or  three  score 
yards,  this  front  rank  gives  their  fire,  and  immediately  thro  down  their  fire- 
It>cks  and  come  down  in  a  cluster,  with  their  swords  and  targets  making  a 
noise^  and  endeavouring  to  pearce  the  body,  or  battallion,  before  them,  be- 
eomiug  13  or  14  deep  by  the  time  they  come  up  to  tlie  people  they  attack. 
The  $ure  way  to  demolish  them  is  at  ibree  deep  to  fire  by  ranks  diagonally 
to  the  centre  where  they  come,  the  rear  rank  first,  and  even  that  rank  not  to 
ftref  till  they  are  within  10  or  12  paces ;  but  if  the  fire  is  given  at  a  distance, 
you  probably  will  be  broke,  for  yon  never  get  time  to  load  a  second  car- 
tridge ;  and  if  you  give  way,  you  may  give  yourselves  for  dead,  for  they, 
[the  Highlanders,]  being  without  a  firelock  or  any  load,  no  man  with  Ins 
arms,  accoutrements,  ^c.  can  escape  them,  aiid  they  give  no  quarters ;  but 
if  yon  will  but  observe  tlie  above  directions,  they  are  the  most  flenpieaU* 
enemy  tliat  aw." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Retreat  of  Prince  Charleses  Army  from  Stirling  into  the 
Highlands — The  Rout  of  Moy — Arrival  of  Hessian 
Troops  to  the  assistance  of  Government-r^Council 
held  at  Edinburgh  by  the  Dnke  of  Cumberland  and 
the  Prince  of  Hesse- Cassel — Disappointment  of 
Prince  Charleses  Hopes  of  Assistance  from  France — 
Lord  George  Murray  seizes  the  Military  Posts  in 
Athole — invests  the  Castle  of  Blair — but  is  forced  to 
raise  the  Siege  for  want  of  Men  enough  to  prosecute 
it — The  Princess  Suspicions  of  Lord  George  Mur^ 
ray's  Fidelity. 

The  insurgents  did  not  reap  such  advantages  ftorjfi  tlie 
battle  of  Falkirk  as  might  have  been  expected.  Tlie 
extreme  confusion  of  their  own  forces,  and  their  conse- 
quent ignorance  respecting  the  condition  of  the  enemy, 
prevented  their  pursuing  Hawley's  army,  which  might, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  an  easy  prey.  Had  they 
done  so,  they  might,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  have 
again  obtained  possession  of  the  capital,  with  all  the  eclat 
attendant  on  such  success. 

But  the  Chevalier,  who  had  kept  his  word  in  convoking 
no  councils  since  the  retreat  from  Derby,  saving  that  held 
on  the  field  of  battle,  acted  only  by  the  advice  of  his 
secretary  Mr.  Murray,  his  quarter-master  John  Hay,  Sir 
Thomas  Sheridan,  and  the  Irish  officers,  who  were  sus- 
pected of  being  less  ready  to  give  unbiassed  advice  to  the 
young  Prince,  than  willing  to  echo  back  his  own  opinions. 
On  this  occasion  he  c(Hiceived,  that  raising  the  seige  of 
Stirling  would  be  a  disgrace  to  his  arms,  and  reserved, 
therefore,  to  proceed  with  it  at  all  events.  Tliis  proved 
an  unlucky  determinatron. 

The   French  engineer  who  conducted  the  siege,  was 
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imperfecdy  acquaunted  with  his  profession.  He  con- 
structed a  battery  upon  the  Gowan  Hill ;  but  opening  it 
when  only  three  guns  were  mounted,  they  were  speedily 
silenced  by  the  superi(^  6re  of  the  castle.  Some  skir- 
mishing took  place  at  the  same  time  between  the  EInglish 
armed  vessels,  which  endeavoured  to  force  their  way  up^ 
the  Forth,  and  the  batteries  which  were  established  on 
the  sides  of  the  river ;  but  these  events  were  of  little 
consequence.  The  progress  of  the  siege  seemed  jMfo- . 
tracted,  and  was  liable  to  interruption  by  the  advance  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  his  army. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Highland  army  had  suffered 
great  diminution  since  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  less  from  loss 
in  the  action,  than  from  the  effects  of  the  victory,  which, 
as  usual,  occasioned  a  great  desertion  among  the  privates 
of  the  clans,  who,  according  to  their  invariable  practice, 
went  home  to  store  up  th^r  plunder.  An  accident  also, 
which  happened  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  cost 
the  Chevalier  the  loss  of  a  clan  regiment  of  no  small 
distinction.  A  private  soldier,  one  of  Clanranald's  fol- 
lowers, was  tampering  with  a  loaded  musket,  when  the 
piece  went  off,  and  by  mishap  kUled  a  younger  son  of 
Glengarry,  major  of  that  chiefs  regiment.  To  prevent 
a  quarrel  between  two  powerful  tiibes,  the  unlucky  fellow 
who  had  caused  the  mischief,  was  condemned  to  death, 
though  innocent  of  all  intentional  guHt,  and  was  shot  ac- 
COTdingly.  This  sacrifice  did  not,  however,  propitiate 
the  tribe  of  Glengarry  ;  they  became  disgusted  with  the 
service  on  the  loss  of  their  major,  and  most  of  them  re- 
turned to  their  mountains  without  taking  any  leave,  a 
desertion  severiely  felt  at  this  critical  moment. 

The  chiefs  of  clans,  and  men  of  quality  in  the  army, 
observing  the  diminution  of  their  numbers,  and  disgusted 
at  not  being  consulted  upon  the  motions  of  the  army,  held 
a  council,  by  their  o\mi  authority,  in  the  town  of  Falkirk, 
and  drew  up  a  paper  addressed  to  the  Prince,  whick  was 
signed  by  them  all,  advising  a  retreat  to  the  north.  The 
purport  of  this  document  expressed,  that  so  many  of  their 
men  had  gone  home  since  the  last  battle,  that  they  were 
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in  no  condition  to  prosecute  the  siege  of  Stirling^  or  to 
repel  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  which  was 
advancing  Jo  raise  it.  They  concluded  by  advising  the 
Prince  to  retreat  with  his  army  to  Inverness,  therie  to 
annihilate  the  fcwces  of  Lord  Loudon,  with  his  other  en- 
emies in  that  country,  and  to  take  or  demolish  the  High- 
land foi-ts,  thus  making  himself  complete  master  of  the 
north.  This  being  effected,  they  assured  him  they  would 
be  ready  to^ake  the  field  next  spring,  with  eight  or  ten 
thousand  Highlanders,  to  follow  him  wherever  he  pleased. 

Tliis  advice,  which  had,  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  given,  the  effect  of  a  command,  came  upon  Charles 
like  a  clap  of  thunder.  He  had  concluded  that  a  battle 
was  to  be  fought ;  and  the  sick  and  wounded,  with  the 
followers  of  the  camp,  had  befen  sent  to  Dunblane  with 
that  view.  Lord  George  Murray  had  also  been  at  head- 
quarters, and  showed  to  Charles  a  plan  which  he  had 
drawn  of  the  proposed  battle,^which  the  Prince  had  ap- 
proved of,  and  corrected  with  his  own  hand.  When, 
therefore,  this  proposition  for  a  retreat  was  presented  to 
him,  he  was  at  first  struck  with  a  feeling  of  despair,  ex- 
claimmg,  "  Good  God  !  have  I  lived  to  see  this  ?"  He 
dashed  his  head  with  such  violence  against  the  wall,  that 
he  staggered,  and  then  sent  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  to  Fal- 
kirk, to  reason  against  the  resolution  which  the  chiefs  had 
adopted.  But  it  was  found  unalterable,  and  their  num- 
ber and  importance  were  too  great  for  Charles  to  contend 
with.* 

The  Prince  after  yielding  to  the  measure  of  retreating, 
concerted  with  Lord  George  Murray,  that,  on  the  1st  of 
February,  all  the  army  should  be  ordered  to  cross  -the 
Forth  at  the  Ford  of  Frews,  very  early  in  the  morning  ; 
that  the  heavy  cannon  should  be  spiked  ;  that  the  ammu- 
nition^  which  could  not  be  carried  along  with  the  army, 
should  be  destroyed :  and,  finally,  that  a  strong  rear- 

*  The  address  recommending  the  retreat  was  signed  by  Lord  George  Mur- 
ray, Locbiel,  Keppocb,  Clanranald^  Ardshtel,  Lochffarry,  Scothouse,  and  tto 
Master  of  Lovai,  all  persons  of  importance  a|id  m  $9luid«rs^Me  fpllowingi 
and  unquestionably  TaitbAil  to  bis  eause,  ' 
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guard,  composed  of  one  thousand  two  hundmd  pioked 
Highlanders,  and  Lord  Elcbo's  body  of  horse,  shouIQ 
protect  the  retreat  of  the  army. 

None  of  these  precautions  were,  however,  resorted  to ; 
and  tlie  retreat,  attended  with  every  species  of  haste  and 
disorder,  resembled  a  flight  so  much,  that  there  was  no 
where  one  thousand  men  together.  The  army  passed 
the  river  in  small  bodies,  and  in  great  c(mfusion,  leaving 
carts  and  cannon  upon  the  road  behind  them.  There  was 
no  rear-guard,  and  Lord  Elcbo's  troop,  which  had  been 
commanded  to  wait  at  the  bridge  of  Carron  till  farther 
orders,  was  totally  forgotten,  and  had  nearly  been  inter- 
cepted by  a  body  of  troops  iiam  the  town  and  castle  of 
Stirling,  ere  they  received  orders  to  retreat.  This  con- 
fusion was  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  recklessness 
with  which  the  Prince  altered  the  order  of  retreat,  after 
it  had  been  adjusted  betwixt  himself  and  Lord  George 
Murray ;  a  recklessness  which  seemed  to  sho^  that  he 
was  90  much  vexed  at  the  measure,  as  to  be  indifferent 
with  what  degree  of  order  or  confusion  it  was  carried  into 
execution. 

Accident  added  to  the  damage  which  attended  this 
bastv  movement.  In  destroying  their  magazine  at  St. 
Niuian's,  the  Highlanders  managed  so  awkwardly  as  to 
blow  up  at  the  same  tune  the  church  itself,  by  which 
several  lives  were  lost.  This  was  represented,  by  the 
malk^  of  party  spirit,  as  having  been  an  intentional  act 
on  the  part  of  the  Prince's  army  ;  a  thing  scarcely  to  be 
supposed,  since  some  of  themselves,  and  particularly  the 
man  who  fired  the  train,  were  killed  by  the  explosion. 

The  retreat  from  Stirling  was,  nevertheless,  conducted 
without  much  loss,  except  from  temporary  dispersion. 
The  march  of  the  Highland  army  was  by  Dunblane  and 
Crieff.  On  the  3d  of  February,  a  council  of  war  was 
held  at  a  place  called  Fairnton,  near  the  latter  town. 
Here  the  argument  concerning  the  necessity  of  the  re- 
treat from  Stirling  was  renewed,  and  those  officers  who 
were  hostile  to  Lord  George  Murray,  took  care  to  throw 
on  him  the  blame  of  a  measure,  which,  however  neces- 
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sarVy  was  most  unpalatable  to  the  Prince,  and  had  been 
hi  a  great  degree  forced  upon  him.  Itwas  now  said  that 
the  desertion  was  not  half  so  great  as  apprehended,  and 
did  not  exceed  a  thousand  men ;  and  that  the  Prince 
need  not,  on  account  of  such  a  deficiency,  have  been 
fiifced  into  a  measure  resembling  flight,  which,  in  a  con- 
test where  so  much  depended  on  opinion,  tnust,  it  was 
said,  lower  his  character  both  with  friends  and  foes.  But 
the  resolution  had  been  finally  adopted,  and  it  was  now 
necessary  to  follow  it  out. 

At  Crieff,  the  army  of  Charles  separated.  One  di- 
vision, chiefly  consisting  of  West  Highlanders,  marched 
northward  by  the  Highland  road.  Another,  under  Lord 
George  Murray,  took  the  coast  road,  by  Montrose  and 
Aberdeen,  to  Inverness.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
Lowland  regiments  and  cavalry,  the  latter  of  whom  suf- ' 
fered  much,  having  lost  many  of  their  horses  by  forced 
marches  at  that  inclement  season  of  the  year.  ^  The 
troopers,  being  chiefly  gentlemen,  continued  to  adhere 
with  fidelity  to  their  ill-omened  standards.  A  small  part 
of  the  army,  belonging  to  that  part  of  the  Highlands, 
went  by  Braemar. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  followed  the  Highlanders 
as  far  as  Perth,  and  found  that,  moving  with  rapidity  and 
precision  amid  their  disorder,  they  had  accomplished  their 
purpose  of  retreating  to  the  Highlands,  and  carrying  off 
their  garrisons  from  Montrose  and  elsewhere.  The  pre- 
sence of  Charles  in  Invemess-shire,  was  likely  to  be  at- 
tended with  advantages  which  might  protract  the  war. 
It  is  a  mountainous  province,  giving  access  to  those  more 
Western  Highlands  of  which  the  Jacobite-  clans  were 
chiefly  inhabitants,  and  itself  containing  several  tribes 
devoted  to  his  cause.  It  was  also  thought  the  Prince 
would  obtain  recruits  both  in  Caithness  and  Sutherland. 

The  Chevalier's  only  enemy  in  the  north  was  the 
small  army  which. Lord  Loudon  had  raised  by  means  of 
the  Grants,  Monros,  Rosses,  and  other  northern  clans, 
with  whom  he  had  united  the  MacDonalds  of  Skye  and 
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the  MacLeods.  Their  number,  however,  was  not  such 
as  to  prevent  the  Prince's  troops  from  spreading  througb 
the  country  ;  and,  to  indulge  the  humour  of  the  High* 
landers,  as  vveU  as  for  their  more  easy  subsistence,  they 
were  suffered  to  stroll  up  and  down  at  pleasure,  Prince 
Charles  retaining  only  a  few  hundreds  about  his  person. 
He  appeared,  indeed,  to  be  everywhere  master  in  the 
open  country ;  and  the  little  army  of  Lord  Loudon, 
amounting;  at  the  utmost  to  two  thousand  men,  remained 
^50oped  up  in  Inverness,  which  they  had  in  some  degree 
fortified  with  a  ditch '  and  palisade.  In  these  circum- 
stances, Charles  found  it  easy  to  attack  and  take  the  bar- 
racks at  Ruthven  of  Badenoch,  which  had  resisted  him 
oa  his  descent  from  the  Highlands  ;  and  after  thb  suc- 
cess, he  went  to  reside  for  two  or  three  days  at  the  Castle 
of  Moy,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Laird  of  Macintosh,  a  dis- 
tinction which  was  well  deserved  by  the  zealous  attach- 
ment of  the  Lady  Macintosh  to  his  cause.  The  husband 
of  this  lady,  iCneas,  or  Angus  Macintosh  of  that  Uk, 
appears  to  have  had  no  steady  political  attachments  of 
hb  own  ;  for  at  one  time  he  seems  to  have  nourished  the 
purpose  of  raising  his  clan  in  behalf  of  the  Chevalier,* 
notwithstanding  wliich,  he  continued  to  hold  a  commission 

*  There  is  aii  ancient  dispute  between  the  families  of  Macintosh  and 
MacPherson,  conceniing  the  leading  of  the  confederated  tribes  forming  the 
Clan  Chattau.  I'he  Chevalier,  it  would  seem,  had  assigned  the  right  of 
leading  the  whole  tribe  to  Cluny,  who  was  his  own  adherent.  In  the  subse- 
quent Tetter,  it  will  be  seen  that  Af aclntosh  having,  for  the  moment,  resolved 
to  join  the  Prince,  was  desirous  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  patriarchal  fol- 
lowing :—  , 

"0R.  Sr,— As  I  am  How  fully  determined  to  command  mv  own  people 
aad  run  the  same  fate  wiih  them,  having  yesterday  reced  a  (etter  from  the 
Prince,  and  another  from  the  Duke  of  A^oll ;  I  hope,  notwithstanding  of  the 
order  you  obtained  from  the  Prince,  you  will  not  oflTer  to  middle  with  any  of 
my  men,  as  wee  are  booth  designed  on  the  same  errand.  I  am  resolved  to 
maintain  the  rank  due  to  my  family,  and  if  you  think  proper  to  accept  the 
nixt  rank  to  me,  yoal  be  very  wellcome.  If  you  Judge  otherwise,  act  as  you 
have  a  mind,  fiut  do  not  put  me  to  the  necessity  of  requiring  my  men  of 
^ou  in  a  more  publick  maner,  rhe  consequence  of  which  may  be  disagreeable 
io  booth.  My  kind  complements  to  Lady  Cluny  and  Miss  Eraser,  and  I  am, 
f>r  Sr,  your  most  humble  servt  and  afiecUonate  cousine, 

(Signed)  "  ^neas  MacIktosh. 

"  Inverness,  1st  October." 

Directed  on  the  back, 

^*  To  Evan  MacPherson^  Younger  of  Cluny,  Esq." 
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in  Lord  Loudon's  army.  Not  so  his  lady,  who,  observ- 
iog  the  iodecision,  perhaps  we  ought  to  sav  the  imbecility, 
of  her  husband,  gave  vent  to  her  own  JaCobit^  feelings, 
and  those  of  the  clan  of  Macintosh,  by  levying  tlie  fight- 
ing  men  of  that  ancient  tribe,  to  the  amount  of  three 
hundred  men,  at  whose  head  she  rode,  with  a  man's  bon- 
net on  her  head,  a  tartan  riding-habit  richly  laced,  and 
pistols  at  her  saddle-bow.  MacGillivray  of  Drumna- 
glass  commanded  tliis  body  in  the  field  as  colonel.  Tlie 
spirit  excited  by  this  gallant  Amazon  called  at  least  for 
every  civility  which  could  be  shown  her  by  the  Prince, 
and  that  of  a  visit  at  her  castle  was  considered  as  the 
most  flattering. 

Charles  Edward  was  living  there  in  perfect  security, 
and  had  not  more  than  three  hundred  men  about  his 
person,  when  Lord  Loudon  made  a  bold  attempt  to  end 
the  civil  war,  by  making  the  Adventurer  prisoner.  For 
this  purpose,  he  proposed  to  employ  chiefly  the  High- 
landers of  MacLeod's  clan,  as  well  qualified  to  execute 
a  swift  and  s^ret  enterprise.  They  were  accompanied 
by  several  volunteers.  It  b  said  that  Lady  Macintosh 
had  private  intelligence  of  this  intention  ;  at  any  rate  she 
bad  employed  the  blacksmith  of  the  clan,  a  person  always 
of  some  importance  in  a  Highland  tribe,  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers, to  patrol  betwixt  Inverness  and  Moy  Castle. 
On  the  night  of  the  16th  of  February,  this  able  and  in- 
telligent partisan  fell  in  with  the  vanguard  of  the  Mac- 
Leods, bending  their  course  in  secrecy  and  silence  towards 
Bloy.  The  party  thus  advancing  consisted  of  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men.  The  smith  and  his  followers, 
not  above  six  or  seven  in  all,  divided  into  different  parts 
of  th6  wood,  and  fired  upon  the  advancing  columns,  who 
could  not  discover  the  numbers  by  which  they  were  op- 
posed. The  Macintoshes,  at  the  same  time,  cried  the 
war-cries  of  Lochiel,  Kepppch,  and  other  well-known 
sounds  of  the  most  distinguished  clans  ;-and  two  or  three 
bagpipers  played  most  furiously  the  gathering  tunes  of 
the  same  tribes. 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  oth- 
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ers,  are  generally  themselves  the  most  accessible  to  sur* 
prise.  The  sudden  attack  astonished  the  MacLeods,  who 
oonceived  that  they  had  fallen  into  an  ambush  consisting 
of  the  Chevalier's  whole  army.  The  consequence  was, 
that  they  turned  their  backs,  and  fled  back  to  Inverness 
in  extreme  confusion,  incurring  much  danger  and  some 
loss,  not  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  but  fh>m  throwing 
down  and  treading  upon  each  other.  The  confusion  was 
so  great,  that  the  Master  of  Ross,  a  gallant  officer,  who 
vr^s  afterwards  in  many  perils,  informed  Mr.  Home,  that 
he  had  never  been  in  a  condition  so  grievous  as  what  was 
called  the  Rout  of  Moy. 

Some  accounts  state,  that  the  Prince  was  never  dfa- 
turbed  from  sleep  during  all  the  confusion  attending  this 
attack,  which,  but  for  the  presence  of  mind  of  the  lady, 
so  admirably  seconded  by  her  retainer,  might  have  put 
an  end  to  his  enterprise  and  to  his  life.  It  is  at  any  rate 
certain,  that  early  on  the  following  day  Charies  assembled 
his  army,  or  such  part  of  it  as  could  be  immediately  got 
together,  and  advanced  upon  Inverness,  \^ith  the  pur- 
pose of  repaying  to  Lord  Loudon  the  unfriendly  visit  of 
the  preceding  night.  Neither  the  strength  of  the  place, 
nor  the  number  of  Lord  Loudon's  forces,  entitled  him  to 
make  any  stand  against  an  army  so  superior  to  his  own. 
He  was  therefore  compelled  to  retreat  by  the  Kessoch 
ferry ;  and  having  carried  the  boats  with  him,  he  pre- 
vented for  a  time  the  pursuit  of  the  rebels.  But  Lord 
Cromarty,  having  marched  round  the  head  of  the  ferry, 
dislodged  Lord  Loudon  from  the  town  of  Cromarty,  af- 
terwards pursued  him  to  Tain,  and  compelled  him  finally 
to  cross  the  Great  Feiry  into  Sutherland. 

The  Highland  army  took  possession  of  Inverness  on  the 
18th,  and  on  the  20th,  the  citadel,  called  Fort  George, 
was  also  yielded  to  them.  By  these  movements,  it  was 
proposed  to  follow  up  the  plan  of  tactics  recommended 
in  the  Address  of  the  Chiefs  at  Falkirk ;  that  on  retiring 
to  the  north,  they  ^should  employ  the  winter  season  in 
destroying  Lord  Loudon's  power,  and  reducing  the  forts 
held  in  the  Highlands.     With  the  latter  purpose,  the 
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siege  of  Fort  Augustus  was  formed  by  Lord  John  Drum- 
mond's  regiment,  aud  the  French  piquets.  The  batter- 
ing cannon  proving  too  small  for  the  purpose^  cohoms 
were  employed  to  throw  shells,  by  means  of  which  the 
garrison,  being  only  three  companies,  was  compelled  to 
surrender.  It  was  determined  by  the  Prince  to  send  the 
(^cers  to  France,  to  remain  as  hostages  for  such  of  his 
Gvm  followers  as  had  already  fidlen  into  the  hands  of  the 
government,  or  might  have  that  fiite  in  future*  We  have 
seen  tliat  such  a  scheme  had  been  proposed  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Preston,  and  was  refused  by  the  Prince  from  mo- 
tives of  generosity ;  and  that  the  prisoners  were  dis- 
missed into  Angus-shire  upon  their  parole  of  honour. 
At  the  time  of  General  Haley's  movensent  upon  Stir- 
ling, some  rismgs  had  taken  place  in  support  of  govern- 
ment in  the  county  of  Angus,  of  which  the  prisoneiB  of 
war  had  availed  themselves,  under  the  idea  that  they  ' 
were  thus  liberated  from  their  parde.  The  Higblaiideni 
were  of  a  diflferent  opinioB,  and  expressed  their  senti- 
ments in  a  singular  manner  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk. 
General  Hawley  had,  previous  to  that  action,  been  pleased 
to  foresee  occasion  for  an  extraordinary  number  of  exe- 
cutioners in  his  camp.  As  some  of  these  functionaries 
became  prispners  to  the  insurgent  army  after  the  battle^ 
they  endeavoured  to  express  their  scorn  of  the  behaviour 
of  the  regular  officers  who  had,  as  they  alleged,  eluded 
their  parole,  by  liberating  these  hangmen  on  theur  wc»d 
of  honour,  as  if  equally  worthy  of  trust  with  those  who 
Ixxre  King  George's  ccmimission.  The  scheme  of  send- 
ing the  captive  officers  to  France  might  have  operated 
as  some  check  on  the  government's  judicial  proceedings 
afier  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  had  it  been  adopted  in 
tbe  early  part  of  the  insurrection.  As  it  was,  the  current 
of  the  insurgents*  success  had  begun  to  turn,  and  there 
was  no  furtl^r  prospect  of  succeeding  by  this  method, 
which  was  adopted  too  late  to  be  of  service. 

While  the  Highlanders  were  pushing  their  petty  and 
unimpcnrtant  advantages  against  the  forts  in  the  north,  the 
Poke  p(  Cumberland,  advancing  on  their  rear,  and  occu- 
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fying  successive!/  the  dbtricts  which  they  ahandonedi 
was  already  brioging  up  important  ^iccours,  by  which  he 
hoped  to  narrow  \k^\r  quarters,  and,  finally,  to  destroy 
their  army.  Following  the  track  of  the  Highlaaders,  he 
had  arrived  at  Perth  on  the  6th  of  February,  and  de- 
tached Sir  Andrew ' Agnew,  with  five  hundred  men,  and 
an  hundred  of  the  Campbells,  to  take  possession  df  the 
eastleof  Blair-in-Athole,  while  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ljeigh- 
ton$  with  a  sunilar  force,  occupied  Castle  Menzies.  These 
garrisons  were  designed  to  straiten  the  Highland  ^rdiy, 
and  to  prevent  their  drawing  reinforcements  firom  the 
countries  in  which  their  cause  bdd  most  favour. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  learn- 
ed that  a  body  of  auxiliaries,  consisting  of  six  thousand 
Hessians,  had  disembarked  at  Leith,  under  the  c<Mnmand 
of  Prince  Frederidc  of  Hesse-Cassel.  These  troops 
had  been  sent  for,  because  a  dilemma  had  occurred,  which 
occasioned  the  withdrawing  of  the  six  thousand  Dutch 
troops  originally  destined  to  assist  the  King  of  Ikigland* 
So  soon  as  Lord  John  Drummond  had  arrived  with  the 
French  auxiliaries,  a  message  had  been  despatched  to 
the  Dutch  commandant,  formally  acquainting  him,  that 
the  colouis  of  France  were  displayed  in  the  Chevalier's 
camp,  and  that  as  troops  upon  their  parole  not  to  serve 
against  that  country,  the  Dutch  were  cited  to  withdraw 
themselves  fix>m  the  civil  war  of  Britmn.  They  recog- 
nized the  summons  and  withdrew  their  forces  fit)m  Britain 
accordingly. 

In  order  to  replace  these  auxiliaries,  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  concluded  a  subsidiary  treaty  with  the  Prince  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  which  was  confirmed  in  Parliament^  and  it 
was  in  consequence  of  this  engagement  that  the  Hessian 
troops  had  now  arrived  at  Leith.  The  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland made  a  hasty  visit  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  held 
a  council  with  the  Prince  of  Hesse  and  the  principal  offi- 
cers. A  general  opinion  was  entertained  and  expressed, 
that  the  Highlanders  would  break  up  and  disperse,  and 
never  venture  a  battle  against  the  Duke  of  Cumberiand 
and  his  army*     Lord  Miltonp  a  Scottish  Judge,  heiBg 
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asked  to  deliver  his  sentimeiitSy  was  of  a  diflereni  opioion 
from  that  which  had  been  expressed  by  the  military  men. 
He  declared  himself  persuaded,  tha$  the  Highlanders 
would,  according  to.  their  ready  habits,  again  unite  in  a 
large  body,  ^and  make  another  struggle  for  the  accom* 
plistunent  of  their  enterprise. 

.  The  opinion  of  Lord  Milton  made  a  deep  impressioa 
upon  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  mind,  who  resolved  to 
proceed  upon  the  probabiUty  that  a  battle  would  be  ne* 
cessary,  and  to  move  northwards  slowly,  but  with  an 
overpowering  force.  For  this  purpose  he  returned  to 
Perth,  and  sending  three  regiments  of  infantry  to  Dun- 
dee, proceeded  with  the.  mam  body  of  his  army  to  the 
noitb,  and  reached  Aberdeen  on  the  27th  of  February. 
The  Hessian  troops,  with  their  Prince,  arrived  at  Perth 
sfier  the  Duke  of  Cumberiand's  departure.  Thdr  mus- 
taehes  and  blue  dress  occa^oned  some  surprise  to  the 
Scottish  people,  who  were  greatly  edified,  however,  by 
their  quiet  and  civil  behaviour,  which  formed  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  profligate  language  and  demeanour  of  the 
English  soldiery.  The  country  between  Perth  and  Ab« 
erdeen,  including  Blair-in-Atbole,  and  some  posts  still 
fiurth^  north,  were  occupied  by  parties,  both  of  the 
Campbells  and  of  the  regular  troops.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland's  head-quarters  were  at  Aberdeen,  where  it 
was  generally  bdieved  by  the  rebels  he  intended  to  re- 
main till  summer. 

In.  the  meantime,  the  clans  resolved  to  proceed  in  sub^ 
jeoting  the  forts  upon  the  chain,  of  which  Fort  William 
still  remained  in  possession  of  the  regular  troops.  Gene- 
ral Campbell  had  taken  care  that  it  should  be  provided 
with  every  thing  necessary  for  a  siege,  and  had  rein^ 
forced  the  garrison  with  some  companies  of  his  own  fol- 
lowers, so  that  it  amounted  to  about  six  hundred  men, 
under  a  commandant  named  Campbell.  Lochiel  and 
^  Keppoch  formed  the  blockade,  but  could  not  cut  off  the 
garrison's  communications  by  sea,  as  two  sloops  of  war 
supported  them  with  their  guns.  General  Stapleton 
soon  after  came  up  with  the  French  piquets,  and  formed 
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a  regular  battery  against  the  fort ;  but,  as  we  shall  hefe- 
after  see,  to  little  good  purpose* 

)^..  About  this  time  Charies  heard  news  of  the  succours 
torn  France,  which  he  had  expected  so  anxiowrfy.  On 
the  ^d  of  February,  he  received  a  lett^  from  Captain 
Shee  of  Fitz- James's  dragoons,  acquunting  him  that  he 
isade  part  of  an  armament  commsmded  by  the  Marqub 
de  Fimarion ;  that  he  had  landed  with  a  part  of  the 
above  regiment  ;  that  the  rest  of  the  squaditm  conveyed 
about  eight  hundred  men,  and  that  each  of  the  ships 
brought  a  certain  sum  of  money. 

In  confirmation  of  this^^news,  the  Prince  was  inibrmed 
that  one  of  the  squadron  announced  by  Captain  Shee, 
having  appeared  off  Pete(rhead,  had  landed  two  thousand 
louis^'or  f(»r  his  service,  but  had  declined  to  land  the 
soldiers  who  w«re  on  board,  without  an  <n*der  from  the 
Marqub  D'Eguilles,  called  the  Ambassador  of  France. 
Prince  Charles  (lespatched  Lord  John  Dnimmond  and 
the  Marquis  D'Eguilles,  with  a  strcmg  body  of  troops,  to 
superintend  the  landing  of  this  imp^tant  reinforcement ; 
but  they  came  too  liUe.  The  Dukeof  Cumberiand; 
moving  with  all  hb  forces,  had  arrived  at  Aberdeen  on 
the  27th ;  and  Moir  of  Stonywood,  who  commanded 
there  for  the  Princcj  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Focha- 
bers, where  he,  and  Captain  Shee  who  accompanied  bim, 
met  with  Lord  John  Drummond,  who  had  advanced  so 
far  to  protect  the  disembarkation.  A  piquet  of  Berwick's 
regiment  was  also  safely  landed  at  Portsoy,  but  no  other 
troops  of  the  embarkation  afterwards  reached  the  Prince's 
army.  The  remainder  of  Fitz-Jam^'s  cavalry  were 
taken  by  Commodore  Knowles,  and  sent  to  the  Thames. 
The  Marqub  de  Fimarion,  having  held  a  council  of  war, 
thought  it  most  prudent  to  return  to  France. 

Thus  unpitiably  rigourous  was  fortune,  from  beginning 
to  end,  in  all  that  might  be  Considered  as  the  chances  from 
winch  Prince  Charles  might  receive  advantage.  The 
miscarriage  of  the  reinforcements  was  the  greater,  as  the 
supplies  of  treasure  were  become  almost  indispensable. 
His  money  now  began  to  run  shorty  so  that  he  was  com« 
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pelled  to  pay  his.  soldiers  partly  in  meal,  which  caused 
great  discontent.  Many  threatened  to  abandon  the  en- 
terprise ;  some  actually  deserted  ;  and  the  army,  under 
th<^  adverse  circumstances,  became  more  refractory  and 
umnanageable  than  heretofore. 

Yet  their  spirit  of  military  adventure  was  still  shown, 
in  the  instinctive  ingenuity  with  which  they  carried  on 
enterprises  of  irregular  warfare.  This  was  particulariy 
Evident,  from  a  series  of  attacks  planned  and  executed 
by  Lord  George  Murray,  for  delivering  his  native  country 
of  Athole  from  the  smdl  forts  and  military  stations  which 
had  been  established  there  by  the  Duke  of  .Cumberland. 
This  expedition  was  undertaken  in  the  middle  of  March, 
and  Lord  George  Murray  himself  commanded  the  de^ 
tachment  destined  for  the  service,  which  amounted  to 
seven  hundred  men  ;  one  half  of  these  were  natives  of 
Athoie,  the  other  half  were  MacPhersons,  under  the 
command  of  Cluny,  their  chief.  They  marched  from 
Dalwhinny  when  daylight  began  to  fail,  and  hahed  at 
Dalspiddel  about  midnight,  when  it  was  explained  to 
them,  that  the  purposeof  the  expedition  was  to  surprise 
and  cut  off  all  the  military  posts  in  Athole,  which  were 
occupied  either  by  the  regular  troops  or  by  the  Camp- 
bellsi. 

These  posts  were  very  numerous,  and  it  was  necessary 
they  should  be  all  attacked  about  the  same  time.  The 
most  important  were  gentlemen's  houses,  such  as  Kinna- 
chin,  Blairfettie,  Lude,  Faskallie,  and  the  like,  which,  in 
the  Highlands,  and  indeed  through  Scotland  generally, 
were  of  a  castellated  form,  and  capable  of  defence. 
Other  small  posts  were  slightly  fortified,  and  commahde4 
by  non-commissioned  officers.  Lord  George  Murray's 
force  of  seven  hundred  men  was  divided  into  as  many 
small  parties  as  there  were  posts  to  be  carried  ;  and  in 
each  were  included  an  equal  number  of  AthoTe-men  and 
MacPhersons.  Each  party  was  expected  to  perform  the 
duty  assigned  to  it  before  daybreak,  and  all  were  then  to 
repair  to  the  Bridge  of  Bnyiar,  within  two  miles  of  the 
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Castle  of  Blair-5n-Athole.  The  various  detachments  set 
out  with  eagerness  upon  an  enterprise  which  promised  to 
relieve  their  country  or  neighbourhood  from  invasion  and 
military  occupation  ;  and  Lord  George  and  Cluny,  with 
only  twenty-five  men,  and  a  few  elderly  gentlemen,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Bridge  of  Bruar,  being  the  rendezvous, 
there  to  await  the  success  of  their  undertaking  and  llie 
return  of  their  companions. 

It  had  neariy  chanced,  that,  in  an  expedition  designed 
to  surprise  others,  they  had  been  surprised  themselves. 
For,  in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  a  man  from  the  village 
of  Blair  came  to  inform  Lord  George  Murray,  that  Sir 
Andrew  Agnew,  who  commanded  at  Blair  Castle,  had 
caught  the  alarm,  from  an  attack  in  a  neighbouring  post ; 
had  got  a  great  proportion  of  his  garrison  of  five  hundred 
men  under  arms,  and  was  advancing  to  the  Bridge  of 
Bruar,  to  see  what  enemies  were  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Lord  George  Murray  and  Cluny  were  in  no  conditKm  to 
engage  the  veteran ;  and  it  was  proposed,  as  the  only 
mode  of  escape,  to  betake  themselves  to  the  neighbouring 
mountains.  Lord  George  Murray  rejected  the  proposi- 
tion. "  If,"  he  said,  "  we  leave  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
our  parties,  as  they  return  in  detail  fix)m  discharging  the 
duty  intrusted  to  them,  will  be  liable  to  be  surprised  by 
the  enemy.  This  must  not  be.  1  will  rather  try  what 
can  be  done  to  impose  upon  Sir  Andrew  Agnew's  caution, 
by  a  fictitious  display  of  strength."  With  this  resolution 
Lord  George  took  possession  of  a  turf-dyke,  or  wall, 
which  stretched  along  a  neighbouring  field,  and  disposed 
his  followers  behind  it,  at  distant  intervals  fi'om  each  other, 
so  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  very  extended  front.  The 
colours  of  both  regiments  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
pretended  line,  and  every  precaution  used  to  give  the 
appearance  of  a  continued  line  of  soldiers,  to  what  was  in 
reality  only  a  few  men  placed  at  a  distance  from  each 
other.  The  bagpipers  were  not  forgotten ;  they  had 
orders  to  blow  up  a  clamourous  pibroch,  so  soon  as  the 
advance  of  the  regulars  should  be  observed,  upon  the 
road  from  Blau*.     The  sun  just  arose  when  Sir  Ambrew's 
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troops  came  in  sight ;  the  pipers  struck  up,  and  the  men 
behind  the  tprf-wall  brandislied  their  broadswords,  like 
officers  at  the  head  of  their  troops  prepaiing  to  charge. 
Sir  Andrew  was  deceived  into  the  idea  tliat  he  had  before 
him  a  large  body  of  Highlanders  drawn  up  to  attack  him, 
and  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  post,  he  marched  back 
his  garrison  to  the  Castle  of  Blair-in-Athole. 

Lord  George  Murray  remained  at  the  bridge  to  receive 
his  detachments,  who  came  in  soon  after  sunrise  ;  they 
had  all  succeeded  more  or  less  completely,  and  brought 
in  upwards  of  three  hundred  prisoners,  taken  at  the  vari-> 
ous  posts,  which,  great  and  small,  amounted  to  thirty  in 
number.  Only  one  or  two  of  the  clansmen  were  killed, 
and  but  five  or  six  of  the  king's  troops  ;  for  the  Higb* 
landers,  though  in  some  respects  a  wild  and  fierce  people, 
were  seldom  guilty  of  unnecessary  bloodshed.  Encour- 
aged by  this  success.  Lord  George  Miu-ray  was  tempted 
te  make  an  efibrt  to  possess  himself  of  the  Castle  of  Blair, 
notwithstanding  its  natural  strength,  and  that  of  its  garri* 
son.*  With  this  view  he  invested  the  place,  which  was 
a  very  large,  strong  old  tower,  Icmg  a  principal  residence 
of  the  Athole  family.  There  was  little  hope  firom  bat- 
tering with  two  light  field-pieces  a  castle  whose  walls  w«re 
seven  feet  thick ;  the  situation  was  so  rocky  as  to  put 
mining  out  of  the  question  ;  but  Loi-d  George,  as  the 
garrison  was  numerous,  and  supposed  to  be  indifferently 
provided  for  a  siege,  conceived  the  possibility  of  reducing 
the  place  by  famine.  For  this  purpose,  he  formed  a  close 
blockade  of  the  place,  and  fired  with  his  Highland  marks^ 
men  upon  all  who  showed  themselves  at  the  windows  of 
the  tower,  or  upon  the  battlements.  And  here,  as  in  this 
motley  worid  that  which  is  ridiculous  is  often  intermixed 
with  what  is  deeply  serious,  I  may  tell  you  an  anecdote 
of  a  ludicrous  nature. 

Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  famous  in  Scottish  tradition,  was 
a  soldier  of  the  old  military  school,  severe  in^  discipline, 
stiff  and  formal  in  manners,  brave  to  the  last  degree,  but 
somewhat  of  an  humourist,  upon  whom  his  young  officers 
were  occasionally  tempted  to  play  tricks,  not  entirely 
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consistent  with  the  respect  due  to  their  commandant. 
At  the  siege  of  Blair,  some  of  the  young  wags  had  oh- 
tained  an  old  uniform  coat  of  the  excellent  Sir  Andrew, 
which  having  stufied  with  straw,  they  placed  in  a  small 
window  of  a  turret,  with  a  spyglass  in  the  hand,  as  if  in 
the  act  of  reconnoitering  the  hesiegers.  This  apparition 
did  not  escape  the.  hawk's  eyes  of  the  Highlanders,  who 
continued  to  pour  their  fire  upon  the  turret  window,  with- 
out producing  any  adequate  effect.  The  best  deer-stalk- 
Qrs  of  Athole  and  Badenoch  persevered,  nevertheless, 
and  wasted,  as  will  easily  be  believed,  their  ammuniticm 
in  vain  on  this  impassable  commander.  At  length  Sir 
Andrew  himself  became  curious  to  know  what  could 
possibly  induce  so  constant  a  fire  up<»i  that  particular 
point  of  the  castle.  He  made  some  inquiry,  and  dis* 
covered  the  trick  which  had  been  played.  His  own  head 
being  as  insensible  to  a  jest  of  any  kind  as  his  peruke  had 
proved  to  the  balls  of  the  Highlanders,  he  placed  the 
contumaciouis  wags  under  arrest,  and  threatened  tb  {m>- 
ceed  against^ them  still  more  seriously;  and  would  ter^ 
tainly  have  done  so,  but  by  good  fortune  for  them,  the 
blockade  was  raised  after  the  garrison  had  suffered  the 
extremity  of  famine. 

The  raising  of  the  blockade  was  chiefly  owing  to  the 
advance  of  a  body  of  Hessians  from  Perth,  together  with 
the  Elarl  of  Crawford.  Lord  Greorge  Murray  on  this 
occasion  sent'  an  express  to  the  Prince,  that  if  he  could 
spare  him  1200  men,  he  would  undertake  to  engage  the 
Prince  of  Hesse  and  Lord  Crawford.  Charles  returned 
&)r  answer  that  he  could  not  spare  the  men,  being  in  the 
act  of  concentrating  his  army.  Lord  George  Murray 
was  therefore  obliged  to  relinquish  the  blockade  of  Blair, 
and  withdraw  his  forces  into  Strathspey  and  fnxn  thence 
to  Speyside.  He  himself  went  to  the  Chevalier's  head- 
quarters, where  he  found  that  his  exploits  in  the  field  had 
not  been  able  to  save  him  firom  enemies,  who  had  made 
a  bad  use  of  their  master's  ear. 

We  have  seen  that  from  the  very  first  meeting  at  Porth» 
Mr.  Murray,  the  Secretary,  had  filled  the  Prince's  mind 
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with  suspicions  of  Lord  George,  as  a  person  who,  if  dis- 
posed to  serve  bim,  was  not  inclined  to  do  so  upon  the 
pure  principles  of  unlimited  monarchy.  The  self-will 
and  obstinacy  of  this  nobleman,  a  brave  soldier,  but  an 
unskiliul  courtier,  gave  all  the  advantage  which  •  his  ene- 
mies could  desire  ;  and  in  despite  of  his  gallant  achieve- 
ment?, the  Prince  was  almost  made  to  believe  that  the 
best  officer  in  his  army  was  capable  of  betraying  him  at 
least,  if  not  actually  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  do*  so. 
Thus  prepossessed,  though  usually  eager  for  fighting,  the 
ChevsJier,  both  at  CUfton  and  on  the  present  occasion, 
declined  intrusting  Lord  George  with  a  separate  command 
of  troops,  to  avail  himself  of  a  favourable  opportunity 
fi>r  action. 

On  the. present  occasion,  Charles  entertained  the  opin- 
ion that  Lord  George  might  have  taken  the  Castle  of 
Blair,  had  he  been  so  disposed  ;  but  that  he  abstained, 
lest  by  doing  so  he  might  injure  the  house  of  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Athole.  Lord  Greorge  was  altogether  un- 
deserving of  such  a  suspicion,  there  being  perhaps  no 
i^an  in  the  Prince's  army  who  had  fewer  indirect  motives 
to  decide  his  political  creed  than  this  nobleman.  If  the 
Prince  succeeded  in  his  enterprise,  his  eldest  brother 
would  recover  .the  dukedom,  now  held  by  the  second. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  Lord  George  Murray  could 
be  thus  personally  benefited.  It  is  no  small  merit  to 
him,  that,  faithful  while  suspected,  and  honest  though 
calumniated,  he  adhered  to  the  tenor  of  his  principles, 
and  continued  to  serve  with  zeal  and  fidelity  a  master  by 
whom  he  knew  he  was  not  beloved,  nor  fiiUy  trusted. 
It  is  even  said  by  Lord  Elcho,  that  the  Prince  told  some 
of  the  French  .and  Irish  officers  that  he  suspected  Lord 
Creorge  ;  and  it  is  added,  that  being  requested  to  watch 
whether  his  conduct  in  battle  authorised  such  a  suspicion, 
they  undertook  to  put  him  to  death  if  such  should  appear 
to  be  the  case. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Dispersion  of  the  Forces  under  Lord  Loudon,  and  Oc' 
cupation  of  Sutherland  by  the  Earl  of  Cromarty — 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  with  a  well  appointed 
Army,  crosses  the  Spey — Dissatisfaction  among  Prince 
Charleses  Followers — Resolution  of  the  Prince  to 
fight  the  Duke  of  Cumberland — Council  of  War 
—J>righi  March  undertaken  with  a  view  to  Surprise 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  Camp  at  JSTairne — its 
Failure,  and  Retreat  of  the  Highland  Army  to  Cul- 

y  loden — Battle  of  CuUoden. 

The  final  act  of  this  great  domestic  tragedy  was  now 
about  to  begin,  yet  there  remain  some  other  incidents  to 
notice  ere  we  approach  that  catastrophe.  The  outposts 
of  the  principal  armies  were  extended  along  the  river 
Spey,  and  the  Highlanders  appeared  disposed  for  a  time 
to  preserve  the  line  of  that  river,  although  a  defensive 
war  is  not  that  which  Highlanders  could  be  expected  to 
wage  with  most  success.  It  is  probable  they  did  not  ex- 
pect the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  make  a  serious  advance 
from  his  head-quarters  at  Aberdeen,  until  the  summer 
was  fairly  commenced,  when  their  own  army  would  be 
reassembled.  Several  affairs  of  posts  took  place  betwixt 
General  Bland,  who  commanded  the  advance  of  the 
Duke's  army,  and  Lord  John  Drummond,  who  was  op- 
posed to  him  on  the  side  of  the  Chevalier.  The  High- 
landers had  rather  the  advantage  in  this  irregular  sort  of 
warfare,  and  in  particular,  a  party  of  a  hundred  regulars 
were  surprised  at  tlie  village  of  Keith,  and  entirely  slain 
or  made  prisonei*s  by  John  Roy  Stew.art. 

About  the  same  time.  Prince  Charles  sustained  a  hea\y 
loss  in  the  Hazard  sloop  of  war,  which  made  her  appear- 
ance in  the  North  Seas,  having  on  board  150  troops  for 
bis  service,  and,  what  he  needed  still  more,  a  sum  of  gold 
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equal  to  £10,000  or  JC12,()00.  This  vessel,  with  a  cargo 
of  so  much  importance,  being  chased  by  an  English 
ingate,  was  run  ashore  by  her  crew  in  the  Bay  of  Tongue, 
and  the  sailors  and  soldiers  escaping  ashore,  cai-ried  the 
treasure  along  with  them.  They  were,  however,  in  a 
hostile,  as  well  as  a  desolate  country.  The  tribe  of  the 
MacKays  assembled  in  arms,  and,  with  some  bands  of 
Lord  Loudon's  army,  pursued  the  strangers  so  closely  as 
to  oblige  them  to  surrender  themselves  and  the  specie. 
It  is  said  only  £8000  of  gold  was  found  upon  them,  the 
rest  having  been  embezzled,  either  by  thj^ir  captors  or  by 
others,  after  they  came  ashore.  This  loss  of  the  Hazard, 
which  was  productive  of  injurious  consequences  to  the 
Highland  army,  was  connected  with  a  series  of  transac- 
tions in  Sutherland,  which  I  will  here  briefly  tell  you  of. 
Lord  Loudon,  you  will  recollect,  had  retreated  from 
Inverness  into  Ross-shire,  at  the  head  of  about.  2000 
men,  composed  of  the  Whig  clans.  In  the  beginning  of  • 
March,  Lord   Cromarty   had   been  despatched  by  the 

{Vince,  with  his  own  regiment,  together  with  the  Mac- 
Tmnons,  MacGregors,  and  Barrisdale's  people  to  dislodge 
Lord  Loudon ;  this  they  efl^ected  by  the  temporary  aid 
of  Lord  George  Murray.  Lord  Loudon,  retreating  be- 
fore an  army  which  now  consisted  of  the  flower  of  the 
Highlanders,  disposed  his  forces  at  various  ferries  upon 
the  Frith  which  divides  the  shire  of  Sutherland  from  that 
of  Ross,  in  order  to  defend  the  passage. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  however,  the  rebels,  under 
Lord  Cromarty,  pushed  across  near  a  place  called  the 
Meikle  Ferry,  and  nearly  surprised  a  party  that  kept 
guard  there.  The  Earl  of  Loudon,  informed  of  this  in- 
vasion, concluded  that,  as  his  forces  were  inferior  in 
number,  and  much  scattered,  there  was  no  possibility  of 
drawing  them  together  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  stand  ; 
he  therefore  sent  orders  to  the  officers  commanding  the 
difierent  posts,  to  provide  for  their  safety,  by  marching 
the  men  whom  they  commanded  into  their  several  dis- 
tricts. Loudon  himself,  with  the  Lord  President,  and 
other  persons  of  rank,  who  might  be  supposed  particu- 
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larly  obnoxious  to  the  insurgents,  embarked  with  the 
MacLeods  and  MacDonalds,  and  returned  with  them  to 
the  Isle  of  Skye.  The  army,  therefore,  might  be  said 
to  be  dispersed  and  disbanded.  Owing  to  this  dispersion, 
it  happened  that  some  of  Lord  Loudon's  soldiers  were 
in  the  MacKays'  country,  and  assisted  in  taking  prison- 
ers the  crew  of  the  Hazard  sloop  of  war  when  they 
landed.  V 

Lord'iShjmarty  was  now  in  full  possession  of  the  coast 
of  Sutherland  and  of  the  castle  of  Dunrobin,  which  tlie 
Earl  of  Sutherland  had  found  it  unpossible  to  defend. 
The  Jacobite  general  could  not,  however,  exercise  much 
influence  in  that  country  ;  the  vassalage  and  tenantry  not 
only  declined  to  join  the  rebels,  but  kept  possession  of 
their  arms,  and  refused  the  most  favourable  terms  of  sub- 
mission. The  Earl  of  Cromai*ty,  indeed,  collected. some 
money,  emptied  the  Earl  of  Sutherland's  stables  of 
nineteen  or  twenty  go6d  horses,  and  cut  his  carriages^  to 
pieces  in  order  to  convert  the  leather  and  brass  mount- 
ing into  targets ;  but  the  ccxintry  itself  being  hostile  to 
the  Jacobite  cause,  obliged  the  Earl,  though  a  mild  and 
good  natured  man,  to  use  some  severity  on  this  occasion. 
The  houses  and  property  of  two  of  the  captains  of  the 
militia  were  plundered  and  burnt,  in  order  to  strike  terror 
into  other  recreants.  This  was  alien  to  the  inclinations 
of  some  of  the  Highlanders,  the  gentleness  of  whose 
conduct  had  hitherto  been  the  subject  of  surprise  and 
panegyric.  "  I  like  not  this  raising  of  6re,"  said  an  old 
Highlander,  who  looked  on  during  the  devastation ; 
**  hitherto  five  of  us  have  put  twenty  to  flight,  but  if  we 
follow  this  inhuman  course,  we  may  look  Tor  twenty  of 
us  to  fly  before  five  of  our  enemies."  In  fact,  the 
prophecy  was  not  far  from  its  accomplishment.  The 
Earl  of  Cromarty  extended  his  operations  even  into  the 
Orkney  Islands,  but  received  as  little  encouragement  from 
the  inhabitants  of  that  archipelago  as  from  the  people  of 
Sutherland.  In  Caithness  a  few  gentlemen  of  the  name 
of  Sinclair  adopted  their  cause  ;  but  it  is  said  that  not 
above  forty-three  men  in  all  from  that  country  joined  the 
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Chevalier's  standard.     The  beginning  of  April  was  now 
come,  and  the  indications  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's 

"  advance  in  person  made  it  plain  that  the  insurgents  would 
be  no  longer  permitted  to  protract  the  campaign  by  a 
war  of  posts,  but  must  either  fight  or  retire  into  the 
Highlands.  The  last  measure,  it  was  foreseen,  must  to- 
tally break  up  Prince  Charles's  Lowland  cavalry,  many 
of  whom  had  already  lost  their  horses  in  the  retreat ;  it 
was  necessary^  therefore,  to  form  them  into  a  body  of 
foot-guards. 

The  Prince  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  which  course 
to  pursue.  He  entertained,  like  others  who  play  for 
deep  stakes,  a  tendency  to  fatalism,  which  had  been  fos- 
tered by  his  success  at  Preston  and  Falkirk,  and  he  was 
determined,  like  a  desperate  gamester,  to  push  his  luck 
to  extremity.  The  kind  of  warfare  which  he  had  been 
waging  for  some  weeks  past,  had  necessarily  led  to  a 
great  dispersion  of  his  forces,  and,  intent  upon  the  im- 
pending contest,  he  now  summoned  his  detachments  from 
every  side,  to  join  his  own  standard  at  Inverness. 

TTie  powerml  body  of  men  under  the  Eari  of  Cro- 
marty received  similar  orders.  MacDonald  of  Barris- 
dale,  in  great  haste  to  obey,  set  out  on  his  march  upon 
the  14th  of  April.  On  the  15th  he  was  to  have  been 
followed  by  the  Earl  of  Cromarty  and  his  regiment. 
This  projected  evacuation  of  Sutherland,  which  ought 
to  have  been  kept  secret,  was  imprudently  suffered  to 
transpire;  and  the  Sutherland  men  resolved  to  annoy 
the  rear  of  their  unwelcome  visitants  as  they  left  the 
country.  With  this  view,  a  great  many  of  the  armed 
militia  collected  from  the  hills,  in  which  they  had  taken 
shelter,  and  prepared  to  take  such  advantage  of  the  re- 
treating insurgents  as  opportunity  should  permit.  About 
two  hundred  men  assembled  for  this  purpose,  and  ap- 
proached the  coast.  One  John  MacKay,  a  vintner  in 
Golspie,  had  a  division  of  about  >  twenty  to  act  under  his 
own  separate  command.  The  Earl  of  Cromarty,  ftx 
whom  the  militia  were  lying  in  ambush,  was  far  from  sus- 

^  pecting  the  danger  he  was  in.     He  remained,  with  his 
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son,  Lord  MacLeod,  and  several  other  officers,  at  the 
Castle  of  Dunrobin,  witnessing,  it  is  said,  the  tricks  of  a 
juggler,  while  his  men,  three  hundred  and  fifty  in  num- 
ber, were  marched,  under  the  command  of  subaltern  offi- 
cers, and  with  little  precaution,  to  the  ferry  where  they 
were  to  embaric.  The  consequences  were  fatal. ,  John 
MacKay  with  his  twenty  men,  threw  himself  between 
the  rear  of  the  main  body  and  Lord  Cromarty  and  his 
officers,  who  were*  folbwing  in  imagined  security,  and 
suddenly  firing,  with  considerable  execution,  upon  the 
Earl  and  his  attendants,  forced  them  back  to  Dunrobin 
Castle,  which  they  had  just  left.  The  sanae  active  par- 
tisan contrived  to  gain  admittance  into  the  Castle  without 
a  single  follower,  and  boldly  summoned  the  Earl  and  his 
officers  to  surrender,  which,  at  length,  under  a  false  ap- 
prehension of  the  amount  of  force  by  which  they  were 
surrounded,  they  were  induced  to  do.  The  Earl  of 
Cromarty,  Lord  MacLeod,  and  the  other  officers  of  Lord 
Cromarty's  regiment,  who  had  not  marched  with  their 
men,  were  thus  made  priscmers,  and  put  on  board  the 
Hound,  a  British  sloop  of  war.  The  rebellion,  there- 
fore, was  thus  extinguished  in  Sutherland  on  the  16th  of 
April,  the  very  day  on  which  it  was  put  an  end  to  through- 
out Scotland,  by  the  great  battle  of  Culloden. 

Having  given  a  short  account  of  these  distant  opera- 
tions, we  must  return  to  the  motions  of  the  main  armies. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  left  Aberdeen  on  the  8th 
of  April,*  with  the  intention  of  moving  upon  Inverness, 
being  Charles's  head-quarters,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  it  was  understood  that  the  Prince  designed  to  make 
a  stand.  As  he  advanced  northward,  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland was  joined  by  Generals  Bland  and  Mordaunt, 
5vho  commanded  his  advanced  divisions,  and  the  whole 
army  assembled  at  the  town  of  CuUen,  about  ten  miles 
from  the  banks  of  the  Spey. 

An  opinion  had  been  entertained,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  that  the  Highlanders  intended  to  defend 
the  passage  of  this  deep  and  rapid  river.  A  trench  and 
some  remains  of  works  seemed  to  show  that  such  had 
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been  tlieir  original  purpose,  and  a  considerable  division 
of  the  Lowland  troops  were  drawn  up  under  the  Duke 
of  Peitli,  vnxh  the  apparent  purpose  of  maintaining  these 
defences.  The  Prince's  ultimate  orders,  however,  wei-e, 
that  the  Duke  of  Perth  should  retreat  to  Elgin  as  soon 
as  the  enemy  should  approach  in  force  the  south-eastern 
bank  of  the  river.  He. did  so,  and  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland forded  the  Spey  witli  his  army  in  three  divisions, 
bis  music  playing  a  tune  calculated  to  insult  his  antago- 
nists.* Several  lives  were  lost,  owing  to  the  strength 
of  the  stream  ;  they  were  chiefly  females,  followers  of  the 
camp. 

Cha  the  13th  of  April,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's 
army  marched  to  the  moor  of  Alves,  and  on  the  14th 
advanced  to  Nairae,  where  there  was  a  slight  skirmish 
between  their  advance  and  the  rear-truard  of  the  Hiijh- 
landers,  who  were  just  leaving  the  town.  The  last  were 
unexpectedly  supported  in  their  retreat,  about  five  miles 
from  Nairne,  by  the  Chevalier  himself,  who  arrived  sud- 
denly at  the  head  of  his  guards  and  the  Macintosh  regi- 
ment, at  a  place  called  the  Loch  of  the  Clans.  On  the 
appearance  of  this  additional  force,  the  vanguard  of  the 
Duke's  army  retreated  upon  their  main  body,  which  was 
encamped  near  Nairne. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  examine  the  state  of  the  con- 
tending armies,  who  were  soon  to  be  called  upon  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  the  contest  by  a  bloody  battle. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  disciplined  troops,  completely  organized,  and  support- 
ed by  a  fleet,  which,  advancing  along  the  coast,  could 
supply  them  with  provisions,  artillery,  and  every  other  ma- 
terial requisite  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  campaign.  They 
were  under  the  comjnand  of  a  Prince,  whose  authority 
was  absolute,  whose  courage  was  undoubted,  whose  high 
birth  was  the  boast  of  his  troops,  and  whose  military 
skill  a,nd  experience  were,  in  the  opinion   of  his  follow- 


*  Will  you  play  me  fair  play, 
Bonnie  laddie,  Higliland  laddie  t 
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€rs,  coaifhiely  adequate  tp  the  successful  tennio^tioii  of 
the  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  army  of  Prince  Cliarles  lay 
widely  dispersed,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
subsistence  ;  so  that  there  was  great  doubt  of  the  possi- 
bility of  assembling  them  in  an  united  body  within  the 
sliort  space  afibrded  them  for  that  purpose.  The  coun- 
ok  also  of  the  adventurous  Prince  were  unhappily  di-> 
irided  ;  and  those  dissensions  which  had  existed  even  in 
•  their  days  of  prosperity,  \yere  increased  in  the  present 
critical  moment,  even  by  the  pressure  of  the  emergency. 
The  first  difficulty  might  be  in  some  degree  surmounted, 
but  the  last  was  of  a  fatal  character ;  and  I  must  once 
more  remind  you  of  the  causes  in  which  it  originated. 

The  aversi<Mi  of  the  Prince  to  Lord  George  Murray 
has  been  already  stated  ;  and  although  the  fact  may  seem 
surprising,  the  unwarranted  suspicion  with  which  this  in- 
dividual was  regarded  by  the  Chevalier,  is  pretty  well  un- 
derstood to  have  extended  itself  about  this  period  to  a  great 
part  of  his  other  Scottish  followers,  more  especially  as  the 
present  state  of  the  contest,  joined  to  the  private  disaflec- 
tion,  or  rather  discontent,  among  the  clans,  tended  to  weak- 
en the  confidence  of  the  commander.  Such  sparks  of  dis- 
agreement assume  more  importance  in  the  time  of  adver- 
sity, as  lights,  little  distinguished  of  themselves,  are  more 
visible  on  the  approach  of  darkness.  Since  the  cotincO 
at  Derby,  the  Prince  had  convoked  or  advised  with  no 
public  assembly  of  bb  chiefs  and  followers  of  rank,  ashe 
had  formerly  been  wont  to  do,  if  we  except  the  council 
of  war  held  near  Criefl!',  which  was  in  a  manner  forced  - 
on  him  by  the  retreat  from  Stirling.  During  all  that 
time,  he  bad,  in  the  fullest  sense,  commanded  the  army 
by  his  own  authority.  His  trust  •and  confidence  had 
been  chiefly  reposed  in  Secretary  Murray,  in  Sir  Thomas 
Sheridan,  hb  former  tutor,  and  in  the  Irbh, officers,  who 
made  their  way  to  his  favour  by  assenting  tc)  all  he  pro- 
posed, and  by '  subscribing,  without  hesitation,  to  thdmpsiv 
unUmited  doctrine  of  th.e  monarch's  absohite  power.  ^Jn  ^ 
the  other  band,  the   Scottbh  nobility  and  gentry,  w^o 
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had  engaged  their  fives  and  fortunes  in  tlie  quarrel,  natu- 
rally thought  themselves  entitled  to  be  consulted  concern- 
ing the  manner  in  which  the  war  was  to  b^  conducted, 
and  were  indignant  at  being  exchided  from'oflfefing  their 
advice,  where  they  themselves  were  not  only  principal!/ 
interested,  but  best  acquainted  with  the  localities  and 
manners  of  the  country  in  which  the  war  was  waged. 

They  were  also  displeased  that  in  his  communication 
with  the  court  of  France,  announcing  his  successes  at  • 
Preston,  and  at  Falkirk,  the  Prince  had  intrusted  his 
negotiations  with  the  court  of  France  to  Irishmen  in  the 
French  service.  They  suspected,  unjustly  perhaps,  that 
instead  of  pleading  the  cause  of  the  insurgents  fairly, 
and  describing  and  insisting  upon  the  amount  and  nature 
of  the  succours  which  were  requisite,  tliese  gentlemen 
Would  be  satisfied  to  make  such  representations  as  riiight 

S"ve  satisfaction  to  the  French  ministers,  and  ensurle  to 
e  messengers  their  own  advancement  in  the  French 
service.  Accordingly,  all  the  officers  sent  to  Franco  by' 
Charles  received  pnomotion.  The  Scots  also  suspected 
that  the  Irish  and  French  officers,  willing  to  mahitarn 
themselves  in  exclusive  favour,  etideavoured  t6  itnpress 
the  Prince  with  suspicions  of  the  fidefity  of  the  Scottish  » 
people,  and  invidiously  recalled  to  his  memory  the  con- 
duct of  the  nation  to  Charles  I.  It  is  said  that  Charles' 
was  not  entirely  convinced  of  the  falsehood  of  these 
suspicions  till  the  faithful  services  of  so  many  of  that 
nation,  during  the  various  perils  of  his  escape,  would 
have  rendered  it  base  ingratitude  to  harbour  them  longer. 
There  was  another  subject  of  discontent  in  the  Prince's 
army,  arising,  perhaps,  from  too  high  pretensions  on  the 
part  of  one  class  of  his  followers,  and  too  little  consider- 
ation on  that  of  Charles.  Many  of  the  gentlemen  who 
served  as  privates  in  the  Prince's  cavalry,  conceived  that 
they  were  entitled  to  more  personal  notice  than  they  re- 
^ceived,  and  complained  Uiat  they  were  regarded  more  in 
the  light  of  ordinary  trolpers  than  as  men  of  estate  and 
birth,  who  were  performing,  at  their  own  expense,  the 
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duty  of  private  soldiers,  to  evince  their  loyalty  to  the 
cause  of  the  Stewarts. 

Notwithstanding  these  secret  jealousies,  Charles  re- 
mained unaltered  in  the  sys^m  which  he  had  adopted. 
Neither  did  die  discontent  of  his  followers  proceed  farther 
than  murmurs,  or  in  any  case  break  out,  as  in  Mar's  in- 
surrection, into  mutiny,  or  even  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  gentlemen  engaged  to  make,  by  submission  or  other- 
wise, their  separate  peace  with  government.  Notwith- 
standing, liovvever,  wiiat  has  been  said,  the  gallant  bravery 
and  general  deportment  of  the  Prince  secured  him  popu- 
larity with  the  common  soldiers  of  his  army,  though 
those  with  higher  pretensions  were  less  easily  satisfied, 
when  mere  civility  was  rendered  instead  of  confidence. 

The  Ciievalier  had  been  unwell  of  a  feverish  complaint 
(hiring  several  days  of  his  residence  at  Elgin  in  the  month 
of  Maich.  On  bis  retreat  to  Inverness,  he,  seemed  pei:- 
fectly  recovered,  and  empk>yed  himself  by  hunting  in 
the  forenoon,  and  in  the  evening  with  balk,  concerts,  and 
}>arties  of  pleasure,  in  which  be  appeared  in  as  good 
spirits,. and  as  confident,  as  after  the  battle  of  Preston. 
This  exterior  show  of  confidence  would  have  been  well, 
liad  th€r0  been  good  gi-ounds  for  its  foundation;  but 
those  alleged  by  Charles,  rested  upon  a  firm  conviction 
tliat  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  would  not 
seriously  venture  to  oppose  in  battle  their  lawful  Prince ; 
an  idea  whk;h  he  found  it  impossible  to  impress  upon 
audi  of  his  followers,  as  were  in  the,  least  acquainted 
with  the  genias  and  temper  of  tlie  JEnglish  soldiery. 

While  the  Prince  was  at  Inverness,  two  gentlemen  of 
the  name  of  Haliburtou  arrived  from  France,  with  tidings 
of  a  cold  description.  They  informed  him  that  the  court 
of  that  country  hud  entirely  laid  aside  the  thoughts  of  an 
iiivasion  upon  a  large  scale,  and  that  }ijs  brother,  the 
Duke  of  York,  who  had  been  destined  to  be  placed  at 
tlie  head  pf  it,  liad  left  the  coast,  being  recalled  to  Paris. 
This  put  a  final  end  to  the  mostfreasonable  hopes  of  the 
unfortunate  Adventurqr,  which  Imd  always  rcsied  upon  a 
grand  exeilion  of  France  in  his  favour  5  althou Ji,  m- 
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deed,  he  niighl  have  been  convinced,  that  since  tbey  had 
made  no  such  eSbrt  during  the  dme  of  his  ioroad  mto 
England,  when  his  aflkirs  bore  an  aspect  unexpectedly 
favourable,  they  would  not  undertake  any  considerable 
risk  to  redeem  him  from  tiie  destruction  which  seemed 
now  to  be  impending. 

Besides  the  discords  iti  the  Prince's  camp,  wliich,  like 
a  mutiny  among  llie  crew  of  a  sinking  vessel,  prevented 
an  unanimous  exertion  to  secure  the  common  safety,  the 
separation  of  his  forces,  and  the  pecuniary  difficulties 
wliich  now  pressed  hard  upon  him,  were  material  obsta- 
cles to  any  probability  of  success  in  an  action  with  tlie 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  Charies  endeavoured,  indeed,  to 
concentrate  all  his  army  near  Inverness,  but  without  en- 
tire success.  General  Stapleton,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  attempting  to  reduce  Fort  William,  abandoned  that 
enterprise  and  returned  to  the  Prince's  camp,  together 
with  Liochiel  and  the  other  HigManders  by  whom  that 
irregular  siege  had  been  suppoited.  But  the  Blaster  of 
Fraser,  who  was  employed  in  levying  the  full  strength  of 
his  clan,  togetlier  with  Barisdale  and  Cromarty,  engaged 
as  we  have  seen  in  Sutherland,  were  absent  from  the 
mam  array.  Cluny,  and  his  MacPhersons,  Imd  been  de- 
spatched into  Badenoch,  \vith  a  view  to  their  nxne  easy 
subsistence  in  their  own  country,  and  were  wanting  inttie 
hour  when  their  services  were  most  absolutely  necessary'. 
There  were  besides  800  or  1000  men  of  different  High- 
land clans,  who  were  dispersed  in  visitkig  their  own 
several  glens,  and  would  certainly  have  returned  to  the 
army,  if  space  had  been  allowed  them  for  so  doing. 

It  is  also  proper  to  mention,  that,  as  already  hinted, 
the  cavalry  of  the  Pi-ince  bad  suflered  great!]^.  That 
of  Lord  Pitsligo  might  be  said  to  have  been  entirely  de- 
'  stix>yed  by  their  hard  duty  on  the  retreat  from  Stirling, 
and  was  in  fact  converted  into  a  company  of  foot-gtti^s. 
Now,  although  these  horsemen,  consisting  of  gentleittan 
and  their  servants,  might  have  been  unable  to  stand  the 
shock  of  heavy  and  regular  regiments  of  horse,  yet  from 
theur  spirit  and  intelligence,  they  had  been  of  the  great- 
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est  service  as  light  cavalry,  and  their  loss  to  Charles  Ed- 
ward's army  was  a  great  misfortune.    ^\ 

The  force  whicli  remained  with  the  Prince  was  dis- 
contented from  want  of  pay,  and  in  a  state  of  considera- 
ble disorganization^  Tlie  troops  were  not  duly  supplied 
with  provisions,  and,  like  more  regular  soldiei-s  under 
such  circumstances,  were  guilty  of  repeated  mutiny  and 
disobedience  of  ordprs.  For  all  these  evils  Charles  Ed- 
ward saw  no  remedy  but  in  a  general  action,  to  which  he 
waa  the  more  disposed,  that  hitherto,  by  a  variety  of 
chances  in  his  iavour,  as  well  as  by  the  native  courage 
of  his .  followers,  he  had  come  off  victorious,  though 
against  all  ordinary  expectation,  in  every  action  in  which 
be  had  been  engaged.  On  such  an  alternative  then,  and 
with  ti'oops  mutinous  for  want  of  pay^  half  starved  for 
want  of  provisions,  and  diminished  in  numbers  from  the 
absence  of  3000  or  4000  men,  be  determined  to  risk  an 
action  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  considerably  outnumbering  his  own,  and  possessed 
of  ^  those  advantages  of  which  he  himself  at  the  roo- 
>»ei>t  was  so  completely  deprived. 

The  preparations  for  the  engagement  were  not  made 
with  more  prudence  than  that  which  was  shown  in  the 
resolution  to  give  instant  battle.  Charles  drew  out  his 
forces  upon  an  extensive  moor,  about  five  miles  distant 
from  Inverness,  called  Drummossie,  but  more  frecj^ently 
known  by  the  name  of  Culloden,  to  which  it  is  adjacent. 
The  Highlanders  }ay  upon  tlieir  arms  all  the  night  of  the 
]4tb  }  QA  the  next  morning  they  were  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle,  in  the  position  which  tlie  Chevalier  proposed 
tliey  should  maintain  during  the  action.  On  their  right 
there  w^e  some  park  walls,  on  their  left  a  descent  which 
slopes  dbwn  upon  Culloden  house ;  their  front  was  di- 
rectly, east.  They  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  of  which 
the  AthcJe  brigade  held  the  right  of  the  whole,  next  to 
thftn  Lochiel.  The  clans  of  Appin,  Fraser,  and  Mac- 
intosh, with  those  of  MacLauchlan,  MacLean,  and  Far- 
quliarson,  composed  the  centre;  and  on  the  left  were  the 
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three  regknents  of  MacDonalds,  styled,  from  their  chiefs, 
Clanranald,  Keppoch,  and  Glengarry. 

As  if  a  iate  had  hung  over  the  councils  of  Charles, 
the  dispoakion  of  this  order  of  battle  involved  tlie  de- 
dsioo  of  a  pdnt  of  honour,  esteemed  of  tlie  utmost  im- 
portance in  tliis  singular  army,  tliough  in  any  other  a 
mere  question  of  idle  prececfence.  The  MacDorialds,  as 
the  nost  powerful  and  numerous  of  the  clans,  had  claimed 
from  die  begimiing  of  the  expedition  the  privilege  of  ^ 
hiding  the  right  of  the  whole  army.  Lochiel  and  Ap- 
pin  bad  waived  any  dispute  of  this  claim  at  tlie  battle  of 
Preston  ;  the  MacDonalds  had  also  led  the  right  at  Fal- 
kirk ;  and  now  the  left  was  assigned  to  this  proud  sur- 
name, which  they  regarded  not  only  as  an  affixxit,  but  as 
9Xk  evil  omen.  The  Prince's  second  line,  or  reserve,  was 
divided  into  three  bodies,  with  an  interval  between  each. 
On  tlie  right  were  Elcho's,  iltsJames's,  and  Lord  Strath- 
aUan's  hc«se,  with  Abbachie's  and  Lord  Ogihry 's  regiments 
of  infitntry.  The  centre  division  was  formed  of  the  Irish 
piquets,  hard  John  Drummond's  regiment,  and  that  of  tlie 
Eari  of  Kihnamock.  The  left  wing  of  the  second  line 
consisted  of  the  hussars,  with  Sir  Alexander  Bannerman's 
and  Moir  of  Stonywood's  Lowland  battalions.  The 
number  of  the  whole  first  line  might  be  about  4700  men ; 
that  of  the  second  line  9300,  of  wiiich  250  were  caval- 
ry ;  but,  as  I  will  presaitly  show  you,  the  numbers  \yhich 
appeared  at  the  review  were  very  considerably  dnmin- 
isbed  before  the  action. 

A  great  error  on  the  part  of  tlie  commissaries,  or  such 
as  acted  in  that  capacity,  in  the  Highland  army,  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  almost  total  want  of  provisions ;  a  de- 
ficiency the  more  inexcusable,  as  it  was  said  there  was 
plenty  of  meal  at  Inverness.  The  soldiers,  however,  re- 
ceived no  victuals,  except  a  single  biscuit  per  m^n  during 
the  whole  day  of  the  15th,  aud  this  dearth  of  provisions 
was  such,  that  whether  the  army  had  been  victorious  or 
vanquished,  upon  the  day  of  the  16tb,  they4nust  hc\9 

16*      VOL.    II. 
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dispa^ed  (o  distant  quarters  for  tbe  mere  purpose  o^  6b* 
tainin^:  subsistence. 

Early  on  the  I5th  of  April,  Lord  Ebhowas  despalch- 
ed  to  racoDDoitre  the  camp  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberiaod, 
situated  near  the  little  town  of  Naime.  It  was  the  aimi* 
yersary  of  the  royal  Duke's  birth-day,  which  was  appar- 
ently dedbated  to  festivity  and  indulgence  on  the  parr 
of  the  soldiers  whom  he  ccHsmanded*  Lord.Elcho  re- 
mained within  view  of  the  enemy  until  h^h  npoD,  and 
then  retired  to  announce  that  to  all  appearance  the  Ekig- 
lish  army  did  not  mean  to  move  that  day. 

Upon  this  report  the  Pripce  assemhlcHd  the  chief  offi-* 
cers  (tf  his  army,  being  tiie  first  council  of  w«r  .wkich  he 
had  held  since  that  in  which  the  retreat .  ffom  Derby  vms 
resolved  upon,  excepting  the  meeting  at  l^aimton,  near 
CrieflT.  Charles  opened  the  business  by  askiog  the 
opinion  of  the  council  what  was  best  ti>  be  done.  There 
was  a  diversity  of  opinions.  The  waoi  of  proviaioes 
alone  rendered  a  battle  inevitable,  but  the  place  and 
mode  of  giving  that  battle  were  mntler  of  discussioiu 
Lord  George  l^lurray,  as  usual,  was  the  first  ta  give  hia 
opini6n,  and  enlarged  much  on^  the  advantage  which  a 
Highland  army  was  sure  to  possess  in  takkg  the  enemy  by 
surprise,  and  in  darkness  rather  thao  in  daylight.  -Regular 
soldiers,  he  said,  depend  entirely  on.  their  discipline,  an  ad- 
vantage of  w})ich  they  are  deprived  by  darkness  and  con- 
fusion. Highlanders,  on  tlie  contrary,  had^  he  (^served, 
little  discipline  but  what  was  of  an  intuitive  nature,  inde- 
piendent  either  of  light  oi*  regitlarity.  He  eonehidedrby 
giving  bis  opinion,  that  tiie  first  line  should  march  in  two 
divisions  at  the  dusk  of  tlie  evening  ^  he  iHHiseif  ofibred 
to  lead  that  composed  of  the  right  wiiag  of  the  first  fiae, 
with  which  he  designed  to  march  round  the  town  oi 
Naime,  and  attack  tlie  Puke  of  Cumbeiiand^s  camp  in 
the  rear  ;  at  the  same  time  he  proposed  that  the  Duke 
of  Perth,  with  the  left  division  of  the  first  line,  should 
attack  the -camp  in  fixint,  when  he  did  not  doubt  thatt))Q 
confusion  occkisioned  by  the  sudden  on^t  on  two  points, 
joined  to  the  effects  of  the  past  day's  festivity,  would 
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throw  the  reguhrs  into  tdal  confusion,  and  afGird  the 
Prinee  a  complete  victory.  This  plan  dso  inpluded  a 
mardi  of  the  whole  secoinl  line,  or  body  of  reserve,  under 
the  conmand  of  the  Prince  himself,  to  support  the  fix>nt 
attack. 

To  this  proposal  several  objections  were  made ;  one 
was,  that  it  was  a  pity  to  hazard  anything  until  the  Mac- 
Phersons,  a  great  part  of  the  Erasers,  MacDonald  of 
Barrisdde,  Glengyle,  with  his  MacGregors,  the  Earl  of 
Cromarty,  whose  mbfortune  was  not  known,  and  other 
reinfixcements  at  present  absent,  should  have  joined  the 
army.  It  was  also  stated,  that  in  all  probability  the 
Duke  would  receive  notice  of  the  intended  movement^ 
either  by  his  spies  or  his  patrols ;  that  in  either  case  it 
would  be  difficult  to  provide  agsonst  the  necessary  conse- 
cpwnces  of  such  discovery  ;  and  that,  if  the  Highlanden^ 
were  once  thrown  into  confusion  in  a  night  attack,  there  ' 
would  be  no  possibility  of  rallying  tfaem«  The  principal 
answer  to  these  objections  was  founded  on  the  exigency 
of  the  moment,  which  required  a  considerable  hazard  to 
bo  incmred  ip  one  shape  or  other,  and  that  the  plan  of 
the  night  attack  was  as  feasible  as  any  which  coidd  be 
proposed. 

Another  objection  strongly  urged,  was  the  impossibility. 
of  marching  twelve  miles,  being  the  distance  between 
Culk)den  imd  the  enemy's  camp,  between  nightfall  and 
dawn.  Ta  this  Lord  George  Murray  returned  for  an- 
swer, that  he  would  pledge  himself  for  the  success  of  the 
pioject,  pRwided  secrecy  was  observed.  Other  {dans 
were  prc^osed,  but  the  night  march  was  finally  resolved 

Between  seven  and  ^ht  o'clock,  the  Chevalier  or- 
dered the  heath  to  be  set  on  fire,  that  the  light  might 
convey  the  idea  of  his  troops  being  still  in  the  same  po- 
si6on  there,  and  got  aU  hb  men  under  arms,  as  had  been 
agreed  upon. 

If  was  explained  by  the  Prince's  aid-dcrcamp,  Colo<- 
nel  Ker  of  Oradon,  that  during  the  attack  on  the  camp 
the  Highlanders  were  not  to  employ  their  fire-arms,  buj^ 
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only  broadswords,  dirks,  and  Lochaber  axes,  with  wUch 
they  wiere  instructed  to  beat  down  the  tent-pdes,  and  to 
cut  the  ropes,  taking  care  at  the  same  moment  to  ^rike 
or  stab  with  force  wherever  thej  observed  any  swelling 
or  bulge  in  the  fallen  canvass  of  the  tent.  They  were 
also  instructed  to  observe  the  profoundest  silence  daring 
the  time  of  the  march,  and  the  watchword  assngned  lo 
them  was  "  King  James  the  VIIL" 

Tlras  &r  all  was  weU  ;  and  for  resolute  men,  an  at- 
tempt so  desperate  presented,  from  its  very  desperation, 
a  considerable  chance  of  success.  But  an  inconven- 
ience occurred  on  the  march,  for  which,  and  the  confih- 
sion  which  it  was  sure  to  occasion,  due  allowance  seems 
scarcely  to  have  been  made  in  tlie  original  project,  h 
had  been  proposed  by  Lord  George  Murray  that  the 
army  should  march  in  three  cdunms,  consisting  of  tfae 
first  fine  in  two  divisions,  and  the  whole  reserve,  or  see* 
end  line,  under  the  Prince  himself.  But  ffom  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  three  columns  keeping  the  same  road  as 
far  as  the  house  of  Oravock,  where  the  first  cBviflioa 
was  to  diverge  fixxn  the  others,  and  cross  the  river  Naime, 
in  order  to  get  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  camp,  it  fal- 
lowed that  the  army,  instead  of  forming  three  distinct 
columns  of  march,  each  on  its  own  ground,  composed 
only  one  long  one,  the  second  line  fdlowing  the  first, 
and  the  third  the  second,  upon  the  same  tnnckj  whkik 
greatly  diminished  the  power  of  moving  with  rapidity. 
The  ni|ht,  besides,  was  very  dark,  which  made  the  pro- 
gress of  the  whole  cdimm  extremely  dow,  especially  as 
there  was  a  frequent  necessity  for  timiing  out  of  the 
straight  road,  in  order  to  avoid  all  inhabited  places,  fifon 
which  news  of  their  moticuis  nnght  have  been  settt  to 
the  Duke  of  Cumb^and. 

Slow  as  the  march  was,  the  van  considerably  out- 
marched the  rear.  A  gap,  ot  interval,  was  left  in  die 
centre  of  the  whole,  and  messages  were  sent  repeatedly 
to  Lochiel,  who  was  in  front,  and  to  Lord  Geoi^  Mur- 
ray, who  commanded  the  head  of  the  line,  requesting 
them  to  halt  until  the  rear  of  the  column  should  come 
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up.  Fifty  of  these  messages  were  brought  to  tlie  van 
of  the  column  before  they  had  marched  above  eight 
miles,  by  which  time  they  had  reached  Kilravock,  or 
Kilcaick  House,  "vvithin  four  miles  of  tlie  Duke  of  Cum* 
bei'Iand's  camp« 

Hitherto  Lord  George  Murray  had  not  halted  upon 
his  line   of  march ;  but  had  only  obeyed  the  aids-de- 
camp by  marching  more  slowly,  in  the  hope^  that  tlie 
rear  might  come  up.     But  at  this  place  the  Dukq  of 
Perth  Imuself,  who  commanded  the  second  division,  came 
up  to  liord  George  Murray,  and  putting  his  horse  across 
the  road^  insfeted  that  the  rear  could  not  advance  unless 
the  van  was  halted.     Lord  George  Murray  halted  ac- 
cordingly, and  many  of  the  principal  officers  came  to  the 
bead  of  the  column  to  consult  what,  was  to  be  done. . 
They  reported  that  many  of  the  Highlanders  had  strag- 
gled from  the  ranks,  and  lain  down  to  sleep  in  the  wood 
of  Kilravock  ;  which  must  have  been  owing  to  faintness, 
or  want  of  food,  since  an  eight  miles'  march  could  not 
be  supposed  to  have  fatigued  these  hardy  mountaineers 
to  such  an  excess*    It  was  also  said,  that  more  gaps 
were  left  in  the  line  than  (»ie,  and  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  the  rear  keepng  pace  with  the  head  of  the 
column.     Watches  were  next  consulted.     It  had  been 
proposed  to  make  the  attack  before  two  o'clock  in  the 
looming  ;  but  that  hour  was  now  come,  and  the  head  of 
the  column  was  still  four  miles  distant  from  the  English 
camp.     Tlie  object  of  the   expedition,   therefore,   was 
irustrated.   •  Some  of  the  gentlemen  volunteers  were  of 
opiaion  that  they  ought  to  proofed  at  all  risks  ;  but,  as 
they  must  have  marched  for  at  least  two  miles  in  broad 
Kght,  all  hopes  of  a  surpnse  must  have  been  ended.     In 
these  doubtful  circumstances  Mr.  O' Sullivan  found  the 
officers  at  the  head  of  the  column,  when  he  came  to 
Lord   George   Murrajf   with  orders   from    the   Prince, 
expressing  it  to  be  his  desire,  if  possible,  that  the  attack 
should  proceed  ;  yet  referring  to  Lord  George,  as  nearest 
to  the  head  of  the  column,  to  form  his  own  judgment 
whether  the  attempt  could  be  made  with  advantage  or 
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not.  At  this  moment  the  distant  roll  of  the  drums  from 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  camp  announced  that  his 
army  was  upon  the  alert,  and  that  the  moment  was  gone 
by  when  the  camp  might  have  been  taken  by  surprise. 
"They  are  awake,"  sjud  Lord  George. — "I  never 
expected  to  have  found  them  otherwise,  said  Mr.  Hep- 
bum  of  Keith,  who  had  joined  the  van  as  a  volunteer ; 
"  but  we  may  yet  find  tliem  unprepared.'*  Lord  George 
applauded  Hepburn's  courage,  but  considered  that,  from 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  the  great  diminuticm  of  the 
strength  pf  the  attacking  column,  the  plan  could  not  be 
persevered  in  with  any  hope  of  success.  He  therefore 
ordered  the  troops  to  march  back  with  as  much  expedi- 
tion as  possible.  * 

As  this  letreat,  though  apparently  unavoidable,  was 
executed  by  Lord  George  Murray  without  the  express 
orders  of  the  Prince,  though  in  execution  of  an  optional 
power  reposed  in  Lord  George  himself^  it  was  at  the 
time,  and  has  been  since,  used  as  a  handle  by  those  who 
were  inclined  to  accuse  that  nobleman  of  treachery  to.  a 
cause,  which  he  had  served  with  so  much  valour  and 
talent.* 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  tlie  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land's army  took  no  alarm  either  from  the  march  or 
countermarch  of  the  enemy,  and  that  but  for  the  inauspi- 
cious circumstances  which  delayed  the  movement,  the 
attacking  column  had  a  great  chance  of  success. 

*  I  have  taken  lx>rd  Geoi^  Bfurray's  aecmiBt  of  tliis  njelit-fnarcli  as  lie 
huaself  cave  k,  for  viadicalkM  of  Jus  owa  coaduct.  'J*Im  Caevdier  kiowelC 
tken  called  Compte  D'Albaote,  returned  a  difrcrent  answer  to  some  eiK]u!neii 
<m  the  part  of  Mr.  John  Home.  It  is  singular  enou^  that  his  reply  acamt« 
liord  George  Murray  of  tlie  alleged  tnme  of  coaunandiag  the  relreal  wiUwiiC 
orders,  even  more  completely  than  Lord  Geor^*s  own  account  acquits  him- 
self. The  Chevalier  says,  diat  be  rode  up  m  pcrtoo  to  the  bead  of  fbe 
ookiuM,  aad  was  at  first  anxious  for  advancing ;  but  when  be  beard  Lord 
George's  reasoulng  against  it,  be  himself  gave  orders  tor  the  retreat.  This 
striklni^  difference  between  the  evidence  of  two  persons,  both  deeply  iater- 
esled  in  a  subjeel  of  such  iaporUnce  to  both,  proves  the  uncertainty  of 
human  evidence.  But  it  is  natural  to  suppose  Lord  George  Murray's  ac- 
couiK  Ihe  more  correct,  because  it  was  given  as  early  as  1749.  Besides,  il  is 
not  likely  be  should  make  his  own  case  worse  than  it  really  was,  by  restinjp 
his  defence  on  the  option  transmitted  to  him  by  O'Sullivan,  If,  in  fact,  it  was 
the  Prtoee  biouelf  who  gave  the  order  tar  retreat,  which  Loird  George  was 
eensured  lor  having  issued  contrary  to  his  intentions. 
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llic  retreat  was  executed  with  much  more  rapidity 
than  the  advance,  it  being  unnecessary  to  take  any  pre- 
cautions for  concealing  their  motions  ;  so  that  the  whole 
army  bad  regained  the  heights  of  Culloden-moor  before 
five  o'ckx^  in  the  anorning.  The  dbadvantages  of  the 
night  march,  and  df  the  preceding  day's  abstinence, 
became  now  visible.  Tlie  men  went  off  from  their 
colours  in  great  numbers,  to  seek  food  at  Inverness  and 
the  neighbouring  villages.  They  were  unpaid,  unfed, 
exliausted  with  want  of  sleep  and  iamine,  and  replied 
with  indifference  to  the  officers  who  endeavoured  to  force 
them  to  return  to  their  colours,  that  they  might  shoot 
tjiem  if  'they  chose,  but  they  would  not  return  till  they 
ba4  procured  some  food.  The  principal  officers  them- 
selves were  exhausted  from  want  of  rest  and  sustenance, 
't'hey  went,  as  if  instinctively,  to  the  house  of  Culloden, 
where  they  had  previously  assembled,  but  were  so  worn 
out,  that,  instead  of  holding  a  council  of  war,  each  laid 
himself  down  to  sleep,  on  beds  or  tables,  or  on  the  floot 
where  such  coavenieiicea  were  not  to  be  had.  / 
,  The  time  was  now  anived  for  putting  into  executi^ni 
the  alternative  proposed  in  the  council  of  war  of  ^he 
preceding  day,  which  was  only  postponed  to  the  proposed 
march  to  Naime.  This  was,  that  the  Highland  army 
should  retire,  and  take  up  a  strong  position  beyond  the 
river  Nairne,  inaccessible  to  cavalry.  Such  a  movement 
would  have  been  no  difficult  matter,  had  the  confused 
state  of  the  Chevalier's  army,  and  the  total  want  of 
provi^ns,*  permitted  them  to  take  any  steps  for  their 
preservation.  All,  however,  which  looked  either  like 
foresight  or  common  sense,  seemed  to  be  abandoned  on 
this  occasicm,  under  the  physical  exhaustion  of  fatigue 
and  famine.  The  army  remained  on  the  upper  part  of 
tlie  open  moor,  having  iheir  flank  covered  on  the  right 
by  the  park-walls  w)ik:h  we  have  mentioned,  their  only 
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*  Tbi»  might  have  been  remedied,  in  so  far  as  the  simple  wants  of  a  1X\^ 
land  army  were  coiiccnied,  if  a  f>ar<  of  ihc  liroops  Iiad  been  employed  on  the 
itt|(1it  of  tlie  }5th  8e]iteiuber  to  h\\xy%  inval  from  luvcrucss,  and  cattle  froia 
tho  neighbourhood. 
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protection  from  cavalry,  and,  as  it  proved,  a  very  slight 
one. 

About  two  hours  after  the  Prince  had  tigsun  reached 
CuUoden,  that  is  about  seven  or  eight  o'clock,  a  patrcd  of 
horse  brought  in  notice  that  a  party  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberiand's  cavalry  was  within  two  miles,  and  the 
whole  cyf  his  army  not  above  four  mHes  distant.  Upon 
this  alarm,  the  Prince  and  the  Dul^  of  Pferth,  Lord 
George  Murray  and  Lord  John  Drummond,  mounted 
their  horses,  and  ordered  t)^  drums  to  beat,  and  the  pipes 
to  play  their  respective  gatherings.  This  sudden  sum^ 
mons  to  arms  caused  much  hurry  and  confusion  amongst 
men  half  dead  with  fatigue,  and  roused  from  the  deep^ 
of  which  they  h«d  s6  much  need,  llie  chie6  and  offi- 
cers did  what  was  possible  to  g€t  them  together ;  but, 
as  they -were  dispersed  in  every  direction,  as  far  as  Inver* 
ness  itself,  nearly  two  thousand  of  the  Highlanders  who 
were  at  the  review  of  the  precediiig  day,  were  absent 
from  the  battle  of  the  16th. 

It  would  have  been  yet  time  to  retreat  Iqr  the  rig^  of 
theilr  line,  to  cross  the  water  of  Naime,  «nd  to  draw  up 
upon  ground  inaccessible  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's 
army,  when  they  might,  after  sunset,  have  renewed,  if  it 
was  thought  advisable,  the  attempt  to  sui^rise  his  camp ; 
for  it  is  believed  that  the  Duke  was  not,  till  some  time 
afterwiuds,  made  aware  of  their  purpose  of  the  previous 
night.  No  motion,  however,  was  made  to  this  effect. 
The  Chevalier  talked  confidently  of  a  battle  and  a  vic- 
tory ;  and  those  who  did  not  share  his  hopes  were  pre- 
pared to  die,  if  they  did  not  expect  to  conquer. 

Tlie  Duke  of  Cumberiand's  army  now  appeared  about 
two  miles  off,  advancing  straight  in  boni  of  the  Prince's 
line  of  battle.  His  Royal  Highness'  force  consisted  of 
fifteen  battalions  of  foot,  viz.  Pulteny's,  500;  The 
Royals,  500  ;  Cholmondely's,  900  ;  Price's,  500  j  Scots 
Fusileers,  500  ;  Dejean's,  500  ;  Burrel's,  500  ;  Batte- 
reau's,  500;  Blakeny's,  500;  Howard's,  500;  Flem- 
ing's, 500;  Sackville's,  500;  Sempill's,  500;  Con- 
way's, 500  ;  Wolfe's,  500 ;  and  600  Campbell's  ;  which, 
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with  Lord  Mark  Ker's  Dragoons,  300  ;  Cobban's,  300, 
and  Kingston's  hoise,  300,  made  8100  foot,  and  900 
horse.  The  day  of  the  battle  they  ware  drawn  up  in 
two  lines,  seven  battalions  in  the  first,  and  eight  in  the 
second  line,  supported  by  the  two  squadrons  of  horse  on 
the  right,  and  four  squadrons  of  dragoons  on  the  left. 
The  Campbell's  were  on  the  left  with  the  dragoons. 
There  were  two  pieces  of  cannon  betwixt  every  battalion 
in  the  ticst  line,  three  on  the  right,  and  three  on  the  left 
of  the  second*  The  army  was  commanded  in  chief  by 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  under  him  by  Lieutenant- 
Genesak  Earl  of  Albemarle,  Hawley,  and  Bland,  Major- 
General  Huske,  Brigadiers  Lord  SempilK  Chdmondely, 
and  Mordaunt.    ^  * 

Had  the  whole  HigUand  anay  been  collected,  there 
wodd  have  been  very  little,  if  any  difference  in  numbers 
between  the  contending  parties,  each  of  which  amounted 
to  dbout  9000  men ;  but  we  have  already  shown  that 
the  Prinee  was  deprived  of  about  •SOOO  of  his  troops, 
wild  bad  never  come  up,  and  the  stragglers  who  left  his 
standard  between  the  time  of  the  review  and  the  battle 
amoumed  to  at  least  2000  more  ;  so  that,  upon  ^he  great 
aai  .decisive  battle  of  CulkMien,  Gn\f  5000  of  the  insui^- 
gent  army  were  opposed  to  9000  of  the  king's  troops. 
The  men  who  were  absent,  also,  were  chiefly  Highland- 
ers, who  formed  the  peculiar  strength  of  the  Chevalier's 
army* 

There  was  no  appearance  of  discouragement  on  eithei 
side  ;  the  troops  on  both  sides  huzza'd  repeatedly  as  they 
came  within  sight  of  each  other,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
Higlilanders  haid  lost  all  sense  of  fatigue  at  sight  of  the 
enemy.  The  MacDonalds  alone  had  a  sullen  and  dis- 
contented look,  arising  dxym  their  having  taken  offence  at 
the  post  which  bad  been  assigned  them. 

As  the  lines  approached  each  other,  the  artillery  opened 
their  fire,  by  which  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  army 
suffered  very  little,  and  that  of  the  Highlanders  a  great 
deal ;  for  the   English  guns,  being  well  served,  made 
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lanes  through  tiic  ranks  of  the  enemy,  while  the  Fi-ench 
artillery  scarcely  killed  a  man.  To  remain  steady  and 
inactive  under  this  galling  fire,  would  have  been  a  trial  to 
the  best  disciplined  troops,  and  it  is  no  wonder  tbaC  the 
Highlanders  showed  great  impatience  under  an  annoy- 
ance peculiarly  irksome  to  their  cbamcter.  Some  threw 
themselves  down  to  escape  the  artillery,  some  called -out 
to  advance,  and  a  very  few  broke  their  ranks  and  fled. 
The  cannonade  lasted  lor  about  an  Jiour }  at  length  the 
clans  became  so  impatient,  that  Lord  George  Murray 
was  about  to  give  the  order  to  advance,  when  the  High- 
landers, from  the  centre  and  the  right  wing,  rushed  with* 
out  orders  furiously  down,  after  their  usual  manner  of  at* 
tacking  sword  in  hand.  Being  received  with  a  heavy 
fire,  both  of  cannon  and  grape-shot,  they  becaine  so 
much  confused,  that  they  got  huddled  together  in  their 
onset,  without  any  interval  or  distinction  of  clans  or  regi- 
ments. Notwitlistanding  this  disord^,  the  fury  of  their 
charge  broke  througk  Monro's  and  Burrel's  regiments, 
which  fbnried  the  left  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberiaad's 
line.  But  that  General  had  anticipated  the  possibility 
of  such  an  event,  and  had  strengtiiened  liis  seocmd  Kne, 
so  as  to  form  a  steady  support  in  case  any  put  of  Us 
first  should  give  way.  The  Highlanders,  partiaUy  victo- 
rious, ccHitinued  to  advance  with  finry,  and  although 
much  disordered  by  their  own  success,  tod  partly  dis- 
armed by  having  thrown  away  their  guns  on  the  ~  very 
first  charge,  they  rushed  on  Sempill's  regiment  in  the 
second  line  with  unabated  fury.  That  steady  corps  ^i-as 
drawn  up  three  deep,  the  first  rank  kneeling,  and  the 
the  third  standing  upright.  They  reserved  their  fire 
until  the  fugitives  of  Burrel's  and  Monro's  broken  regi- 
ments bad  escaped  round  the  flanlcs,  and  through  the  in- 
tervals of  the  second  line.  By  this  time  the  Highlanders 
were  within^  a  yard  of  the  bayonet  point,  when  Sempill'9 
battalion  poured  in  their  fire  with  so  much  accuracy,  that 
it  brought  down  a  great  many  of  the  assailants,  and  forced 
the  rest  to  turn  back.  A  few  pressed  on,  but,  unable  to 
break  through  Sempill's  regiment,  were  bayoneted  by 
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the  first  rank.  The  attack  of  the  Highlanders  was  the 
less  efficient,  that  on  tliis  occasion  most  of  them  had  laid 
aside  tiieir  targets,  expecting  a  march  rather  than  a  battle. 
While  the  riglit  of  the  Highland  line  sustaitied  their  na- 
tional character,  tliough  not  with  their  usual  success,  the 
IVlacDonalds  on  the  left  seemed  uncertain  whether  they 
would  attack  or  not.  It  was  in  vain  Lord  Creorge  called 
out  to  theiii,  "  Claymore  !"  telling  the  murmurers  of  this 
haughty  tribe,  <<  That  if  they  behaved  with  their  usual 
valour,  they  would  convert  the  left  into  the  right,  and 
that  he  would  in  future  call  himself  MacDonald."  It 
was  equally  in  vain  that  the  gallant  Keppoch  charged 
with  a^few  of  bis  near  relations,  while  his  clan,  a  thing 
befi^re  unheard  of,  remained  stationary.  The  chief  was 
near  the  front  of  the  enemy,  and  was  exclaiming,  with 
feelings  which  cannot  be  appreciated,  '^  My  God  !  have 
the  cbtMren  of  my  tribe  forsaken  me  !"  At  this  instant, 
he  received  several  shots,  which  closed  his  earthly  ac- 
counts, leaving  him  only  time  to  advise  his  favourite 
nephew  to  shift 'for  himself.  The  three  regiments  of 
MacDonalds  were  bv  this  time  awure  of  the  rout  of  their 
wing,  and  retreated  m  good  order  upon  the  second  line. 
A  body  of  cavalry,  from  the  right  of  the  King's  army, 
was  commanded  to  attack  them  on  their  retreat,  but  was 
checked  by  a  fire  from  the  French  piquets,  who  advanced 
to  support  the  MacDonalds.  But  at  the  same  moment 
another  decisive  advantage  was  gained  by  the  Duke's 
army  over  the  Highland  right  wing.  A  body  of  h<urse> 
making  600  cavalry,  with  three  companies  of  Argyle- 
shire  HiglUanders,  had  been  detached  to  take  possession 
of  the  park  walls,  repeatedly  mentioned  as  covering  the 
right  of  the  Highlanders.  The  three  companies  of  in^ 
fantry  liad  pulled  down  the  east  wall  of  the  enclosure, 
and  put  to  the  sword  about  a  hundred  of  the  insurgents, 
to  whom  the  defence  had  been  assigned  ;  tl)ey  then  de- 
molished the  western  wall,  which  permitted  the  dragoons, 
by  whom  they  were  accompanied,  to  ride  through  the 
enclosure,  and  get  out  upon  the  open  moor,  to  the  west- 
ward, and  form,  so  as  to  threaten  the  rear  and^  flank  of 
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the  Prince's  second  line.  Crordon  of  Abbachie^  with  his 
Lowland  Aberdeen^shire  regiment,  was  ordered  to  fire 
upon  these  cavalry,  whicb  he  did  with  some  effect.  The 
Campbells  then  lined  the  north  wall  of  the  enclosure  so 
often  mentioned,  and  commenced  a  fire  upon  the  right 
flank  of  the  Highlanders'  second  line.  That  line,  in- 
creased by  the  MacDonalds,  who  retired  upon  it,  still 
showed  a  great  number  of  men  keeping  their  ground, 
msuay  of  whom  had  not  fired  a  shot.  Lord  Elcho  rode 
up  to  the  Prince,  and  eagerly  exhorted  him  to  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  those  troops  who  yet  remained,  make 
a  last  exertion  to  recover  the  day,  and  at  least  die  like 
one  worthy  of  having  contended  for  a  crown.  Receiving 
a  doubtful  or  hesitating  answer^  Lord  Elcho  turned  from 
him  with  a  bitter  execration,  and  declared  he  would  never 
see  hb  face  again.*  On  the  other  hand,  more  than  one 
of  the  Prince's  officers  declared,  and  attested  Heaven 
and  their  own  eyes  as  witnesses,  that  the  unfortunate  Ad-* 
venturer  was  forced  fixMn  the  ^eld  by  Sir  Thomas  Sheri- 
dan, and  others  of  the  Irish  officers  who  were  about  bis 
person. 

That  Lord  Elcho  and  others,  who  lost  rank  and  for- 
tune in  this  disastrous  adventure,  were  desirous  that  the 
Chevalier  should  have  fought  it  out  to  the  very  last,  can 
easily  be  imagined  5  nor  is  it  difficult  to  conceive  why 
many  of  the  public  were  of  the  same  opinion,  since  a 
fatal  tragedy  can  hardly  conclude  so  effectively  as  with 
the  death  of  the  hero.  But  there  are  many  reasons  be- 
sides a  selfish  desire  of  safety,  which  may  dictate  to  a 
defeated  chieftain  the  task  of  preserving  himself  for  a 
better  day.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  those  in 
the  rank  of  Kings  and  Princes,  who,  assured  by  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  those  around  them  that  their  safety 
is  of  the  last  importance  to  the  world,  cannot  easily  re- 
sist the  flattering  and  peculiar  reasons  which  niay  be  as-^' 


*  This  v<m  be  kept  to  his  dyia^  4lay ,  avoiding  every  place  where  be  mtghl 
have  met  the  Prince,  for  whose  sake  he  bad  lost  his- rank,  his  estate,  and  his 
native  country.  His  relentless  an^r  was  not,  perbapsjust,  but  it  must  be 
aUbared  to  be  naturaL 
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Signed  jn  support  of  the  natural  principle  of  self-presenni- 
tion,  common  to  them  with  all  mankind. 

Besides,  altliough  the  Chevalier,  if  determined  on 
seeking  it,  might  certainly  have  found  death  cm  the  field 
where  lie  lost  all  hopes  of  empire,  there  does  not  appear 
a  possibility  that  his  most  desperate  exertions  could  have 
altered  the  fortune  of  tlie  day.  The  second  line,  united 
with  a  part  of  the  first,  stood,  it  is  true,  for  some  short 
time  after  the  disaster  of  the  left  wing,  but  they  were 
surrounded  with  enemies.  In  their  fi^t  was  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  dressing  and  renewing  the  ranks  of  his 
first  line,  whbh  had  been  engaged,  Mnging  up  to  their 
support  his  second,  which  was  yet  entire,  and  tm  the 
pomt  of  leading  both  to  a  new  attack  ki  front.  On  the 
flank  of  the  second  line  of  the  Chevalier's  army  were 
the  Campbell's  lining  the  nofthern  wall  of  the  enclosure. 
In  the  rear  of  the  whole  Highland  army,  was  a  body  oi* 
liorse,  which  could  be  greatly  increased  in  number  by  the 
same  access  through  the  park  wall  which  had  been  open- 
ed by  the  Campbells.  The  Highlanders  of  the  Prince's 
army,  in  &ct,  were  sullen,  dejected,  and  disjMritQd,  dis- 
satisfiied  with  their  officers  uid  generals,  and  not  in  per- 
fect good  humour  with  themselves.  -  It  was  no  wonder 
}faat,  after  remaining  a  fow  minutes  in  this  situaticm,  they 
slKMild  at  last  leave  the  field  to  the  enemy,  and  go  off  in 
quest  of  safety  wherever  it  was  to  be  found.  A  part  of 
die  second  line  left  the  field  whh  tolerable  regularity, 
vndh  their  pipes  playing  and  banners  displayed.  G^ie- 
ral  Stapleton  also,  and  the  French  auxiliaries,  wh^a  they 
saw  the  day  lost,  retreated  in  a  soldierlike  manner  to  In- 
verness, where  they  surrendered  to  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland on  lionourable  terms.  Many  of  the  Highland 
army  fled  in  the  directbn  of  Inverness,  but  the  greater 
part  towards  Badenoch  and  the  Highlands.  Some  of 
these  never  stopped  till  they  had  reached  their  own  dts^ 
tant  homes  ;  and  the  alarm  was  so  great,  that  one  very 
gallant  gentleman  told  your  Grandfather,  that  he  himself 
had  partaken  in  the  night  march,  and  that,  though  he 
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had  tasted  DothiBg  fi>r  twenty-four  hours,  he  ran' near 
twenty  miles  ere  he, took  leisure  to  sit  (Sown  and  eat  a 
biscuit  which  bad  been  served  out  to  him  at  the  moment 
the  battle  was  going  to  begin,  and  which  he  had  put  into 
his  sporran,  or  purse,  to  eat  when  it  should  be  ended. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  proceeded  with  caution. 
He  did  not  permit  his  first  line  to  advance  on  the  repuls-  . 
ed  Highlanders  till  he  had  resUxed  their  ranks  to  perfect 
order,  nor  to  pursue  till  the  dispersion  of  the  Highland 
army  seemed  complete*  When  that  was  certain,  Kings- 
ton's horse,  and  the  dragoons  from  each  wing  of  the 
Duke's  army,  were  detached  in  pursuit,  and  did  great 
execudon.  Kingston's  horse  followed  the  chase  along 
the  Inverness  road*  They  did  not  charge  such  of  the 
enemy,  whether  French  or  Highlanders,  as  kept  in  a 
body,  but  dogged  and  watched  them  closely  on  their 
Tetreat,  moving  more  or  less  speedily  as  they  moved,  and 
halting  once  or  twice  when  tbey  halted*  On  the  strag* 
glers  they  made  great  havock,  till  within  a  mile  of  Inver- 
ness* 

It  was  in  general  remarked,  that  the  Ea^ish  horse, 
whose  reputatbn  had  been  blemished  in  previous  actions 
with  the  Highlaadei's,  took  a  cruel  pleasure  in  slaughterw 
ing  the  fugitives,  giving  quarter  to  none,  except  a  few 
who  were  reserved  for  public  execution,  and  treating 
those  who  were  disabled,  with  cruelty  unknown  in  modr- 
em  war.  Even  the  day  after  the  battle,  there  were 
instances  of  parties  of  wounded  men  being  dragged  bom 
the  thickets  and  huts  m  which  they  had  £>und  refuge,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  drawn  up  and  despatched  by 
platoon-firing ;  while  those  who  did  not  die  under  th& 
ibsilade,  were  knocked  on  the  iiead  by  the  soldiers  with 
the  stocks  of  their  muskets*  In  a  word,  the  savageness , 
of  the  regulars  on  tiiis  occasion  fi)nned  such  a  contrast 
1o  the  more  gentle  conduct  of  the  insurgents,  as  to  remind 
men  of  the  old  Latm  proverb,  that  the  mo^t -cruel  en^roy 
is  a  coward  who  has  obtained  success**  It  was  •  eariy 
■■  «i  .  II  I  I .  .  ,    ^  -  ■ 

*  Crodelis  semper  UmiduSi  si  viceriijuiKyiaai. 
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fbuDd  necessaiy  to  make  some  avennent  which  might 
seem  to  justify  this  unheard  of  craelty  ;  and,  accordingly, 
a  story  was  circulated,  conceming  an  order  said  to  have' 
been  issued  by  Lord  Gewge  Muifay,  ctHnmanding  the 
Highlanders  lo  give  no  quarter  if  victorious.  But  not 
one  c^the  iiisuig«)t  party  ever  saw  such  an  wder ;  nor 
did  any  of  them  hear  of  it,  till  ai^er  the  battle. 

lo  this  decisive  action,  the  victors  did  not  lose  much 
a^ve  300  men,  in  killed  and  wounded.  Ix>rd  Robert 
Ker,  captain  of  ^oadieis,  was  slain  »t  the  head  of  his 
company. 

.  The  loss  of  the  vanquished  army  was  up 
men.  The  Highlanders  on  the  right  wing, 
sword  in  hand,  suKred  most  severely.  Tl 
Macleans,  and  MacLauchlans,  the  Mac 
Frasers,  the  Stewarts,  and  the  Cameroos 
of  Macl-Auchlan  was  slain  in  the  action, 
MacLean  of  Driomin,  MacGillivray  of 
several  of  the  Erasers,  and  other  persons 
Lochiel  was  wounded,  but  bonie  from  th< 
two  henchmen.  In  short,  the  blow  was  i 
and  decisive,  and  the  more  so,  that  the  h 
loss  fell  on  the  high  chieis  and  gentlemen, ' 
soul.  (^  the  Highland  army. 
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CHAPTER  X, 

Claims  of  the  Jacobite  Prisoners  to  Clemency — Sever" 
ity  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland — Ravages  committed 
by  hts  Troops-— ^is  Return  to  London^  and  C^essation 
of  the  Cruelties  which  had  been  prcfdised  in  the 
Highlands — Escape  of  Prince  Charles — his  Remark- 
able Wanderings,  in  Various  Disguises-^is  Embark-- 
ation^  and  Arrival  at  Morlaix,  in  Brittany,  on  the 
Wth  of  September^  1746. 

It  was  not  to  be  CKpected  that  the  defeat  of  CuHoden 
should  pass  over,  without  fatal  consequences  to  those 
who  had  been  principally  concerned  in  the  insurrection. 
A  handful  of  men  had  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  a 
peaceful  people,  who  were  demanding  no  change  of  their 
condition,  hao  inflicted  a  deep  wound  upon  the  national 
strength,  and  what  is  seldom  forgotten  in  the  nKmient 
when  revenge  becomes  possible,  had  idspired  universal 
terror.  It  was  to  be  expected,  thereibre,  that  those  who 
hod  been  most  active  in  such  rebellious  and  violent  pro- 
ceedings, should  be  called  to  answer  with  their  lives  tor 
the  bloodshed  and  disorder  to  which  they  had  given  oc- 
casion. Tliey  themselves  well  know  pt  what  bloody  risk 
they  had  played  the  deadly  game  of  insurrection,  and 
expected  no  less  forfeit  than  their  lives.  But  as  all 
concerned  in  tlie  rebellion  had,  in  strictness  forfeited  their 
lives  to  tiie  law,  it  became  fitting  that  Justice  should  so 
select  her  victims,  as  migtU,  if  possible,  reconcile  her 
claims  with  the  feelings  of  humanity,  instead  of  outrag- 
ing them  by  a  general  and  undistinguishing  efiusion  of 
blood.  Treason  upon  political  accounts,  though  one  of 
the  highest  crimes  that  can  be  committed  against  a  state, 
does  not  necessarily  infer  any  thing  like  the  detestation 
which  attends  offences  of  much  less  general  g;uilt  and 
danger.     He  who  engages  in  conspiracy  or  retellioQ,  is 
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very  often,  as  mi  iiidividual,  not  oviy  free  frofn  reproach, 
but  highly  estimable  in  his  private  character  {  such  men, 
for  example,  as  Lord  Pitshgo,  or  Cameron  of  Lochiel, 
might  be  said  to  commit  the  crkne  for  which  tliey  were 
obnoxious  to  tlie  law,  from  the  purest,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  mistaken  motives  which  they  had 
sucked  in  with  their  mother's  milk,  and  which  urged 
them  to  take  up  arms  by  all  the  ties  of  duty  and  allegi- 
ance. The  sense  of  such  men's  purity  of  principles  and 
intention,  though  not  to  be  admitted  in  defence,  ought^ 
both  morally  and  politically,  to  have  limited  the  proceed* 
tngs  against  them  within  the  narrowest  bounds  consistent 
with  the  ends  of  public  justice,  and  th«  purpose  of  m- 
timidating  others  from  such  desperate  courses. 

If  so  much  could  be  said  in  favour  of  extending  clem- 
ency even  to  several  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection, 
bow  much  more  might  have  been  added  in  behalf  of  their 
simple  and  ignorant  fcJlowers,  who  came  out  in  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  the  civilized  part  of  the  nation,  but  in 
compKance  with  the  unalienable  tie  by  which  they  and 
tbeir  fiithers  had  esteemed  themselves  bound  to  obey 
their  chief.*  It  might  have  been  tliought,  that  generos- 
ity woul4  have  overlooked  such  poor  prey,  and  that 
justice  would  not  have  considered  them  as  proper  objects 
of  punishment.  Or,  if  a  victorious  general  of  suboitJi- 
nate  rank  had  been  desirous  to  display  his  own  zeal  in 
behalf  of  the  leigning  family  at  the  expense  of  humanity, 
by  an  indiscriminate  chastisement  of  the  van<]piished  foe, 
of  whatever  degree  of  intellect  and  fortune,  better  things 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  Son  of  Britain— a 
Royal  Prince,  who,  most  of  all,  might  have  remembered, 
that  the  objects  whom  the  fate  of  war  had  placed  at  his 
disposal,  were  the  misguided  subjects  of  his  own  royal 
■    —  ■ " «  .    ■■    ,     .       I.I 

*  This  idea  of  patriarchal  obedience  wan  so  absolute,  that  when  some 
Lowland  gentlemen  were  extolling  with  wonder  the  devotion  of  a  dausman, 
who  iiad  sacrificed  hta  own  Hib  to  preserve  that  of  bis  chief,  a  Highlander 
who  was  present  coldly  observed,  that  he  saw  nothinsr  wonderful  in  (he  mat- 
ter— he  only  did  his  duty ;  had  he  acted  otherwise,  lue  would  have  been  a 
poltroop  aad  a  traitor.  To  punish  men  who  were  bred  in  luch  principles,  for 
foUowmg  their  chieft  into  war,  seems  as  unjust  as  ii  would  be  to  hang  a  dbg 
for  the  crioie  of  firflowijig  his  master. 
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house,  ami  \vlio  might  gracefully  Imve  pleaded  llieir  cause 
at  the  foot  of  a  father's  throne  which  hb  own  victory 
had  secured. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  fame,  lie 
saw  his  duty  in  a  different  hght.  This  Prince  bore 
deservedly  tiie  character  of  a  blunt^  upright,  sensible  man, 
friendly  and  good-humoured  in  the  ordinary  inteixM>ucse 
of  life.  He  was  a  brave  soldier,  and  acquainted  with  the 
duties  of  war  5  but,  both  before  and  after  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  his  campaigns  were  unfortunate ;  nor  does  it 
appear  from  his  proceedings  upon  that  occasion,  that  he 
merited  better  success.  He  had  learned  war  in  the 
rough  sdiool  ci  Germany,  where  the  severest  infliction 
tipon  the  inhabitaiits  was  never  withheld,  if  it  was  sup- 
posed necessary,  either  to  obtain  an  advantage,  or  to  pre- 
serve one  already  gained. 

His  Royal  (highness  understood,  as  well  as  any  com- 
mander in  Europe,  the  necessity,  in  tlie  general  case,  of 
restraining  that  military  license,  which,  to  use  the  words 
of  a  revered  veteran,  renders  an  army  formidable  to  its 
friends  alone.  In  the  march  from  Perth,  an  officer  was 
brought  to  a  court-martial,  and  lost  bis  commission,  by 
the  Duke's  perfect  approbation,  because  he  had  suflfered 
a  party  under  his  command  to  plunder  the  house  of  Grask» 
belonging  to  Mr.  Oliphant,  then  in  arms,  and  with  the 
Prince's  army.  This  strict  exercise  of  discipline  renders 
us  less  prepared  to  expect  the  violences  wluch  fidlowed 
tlie  battle  of  Culloden.  But  unhappily  the  Ik^ense  whicfa 
it  was  thought  fit  to  check  while  the  contest  lasted,  was 
freely  indulged  in  when  resistance  was  no  more.  The 
fugitives  and  wounded  were  necessarily  the  first  to  expe- 
rience the  consequences  of  this  departure  from  the 
ordinary  rules  of  war. 

We  have  mentioned  the  merciless  execution  whrch  was 
done  upon  the  fugitives  and  on  the  wounded  who  re- 
mained on  the  field  of  battle.  The  first  might  be  neces- 
sary to  strike  terror  into  an  enemy  so  resolute  and  so 
capable  of  rallying  as  the  Highlanders ;  the  second  migbt 
be  the   efi^t   of  the  brutal   rage  of  common   soldiersi 
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flushed  by  \*ictoiy,  to  which  they  had  not  be^n  of  kite 
acdtstomed,  and  triumphsnt  over  an  enemy  before  wlipm 
many  of  them  had  fled ;  but  tlie  excesses  which  followed^ 
must,  we  fear,  be  imputed  to  the  callous  disposition  of 
the  commander-in-chief  himself,  under  whose  eye,  and 
by  wliose  command  a  fearful  train  of  ravages  and  execu* 
tions  took  place. 

The  Duke  proceeded,  in .  military  phrase,  to  improve 
his  vfctory,  by  "  laying  waste"  what  was  t^med  "  the 
country  of  the  enemy  ;"  and'  his  measures  were  taken 
slowly,  that  they  might  be  attended  with  more  certaia 
success.  Proclamations  bad  been  sent  forth  for  the  in* 
surgent  Highlanders  to  come  in  and  surrender  their  armS| 
with  which  very  few  complied.  Several  of  the  chie&i 
indeed,  had  made  an  agreement  among  themselves  to 
meet  together  and  defend  their  oountry  ;  but  attbough  .a 
ixmsiderable  sum  of  money,  clesigned  for  the  ClievaUer's 
use,  reached  Ijochiel,  and  others  his  stanch  adhereots^  the 
list  of  the  stain  and  disabled  chiefe  had  been  so  extensive, 
and  the  terror  and  dismay  attending  the  dispersion  ao 
great,,  as  to  render  the  adoption  of  any  general  measures 
a(  defence  akogetlier  impossible. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland — so  much  may  be  said  in 
his  justi6cation— entered  what  was  certainly  still  a  hos- 
tile, but  an  unresisting  country,  and,  fixing  his  own  liead* 
quarters  in  a  camp  near  Fort  Augustus,  extended  bis 
military  ravages,  by  strong  parties  of  soldiery,  into  the 
various  glens  which  had  been  for  ages  the  abode  of  the 
disafiected  clans.  The  soldiers  had  orders  to  exercise 
towards  the  unfortunate  natives  the  utmost  extremities  of 
war.  They  sliot,  therefore,  the  male  inhabitants  who 
fled  at  their  approach ;  they  plundered  the  houses  of  the 
chieftains  ;  they  burnt  the  cabins  of  the  peasants  ;  they 
were  guilty  of  every  kind  of  outrage  towards  women,  old 
age,  and  infancy ;  and  where  the  soldier  fell  sliort  of 
these  extremities,  it  was  his  own  mildness  of  temper,  or 
that  of  some  ofHcor  of  gentler  mood,  which  restreiiicd  the 
license  of  his  liand.  There  can  be  no  pleasure-  in  narra- 
ting more  particularly  such  scenes  as  tliis  devastation  gave 
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rise  to.  Wlien  the  men  tvete  slain,  the  bouses  Iwrot, 
and  the  herds  ami  flocks  driven  cfff  the  women  and 
children  perished  from  famine  in  many  instances,  gr  fol- 
lowed the  track  of  the  plunderers,  begging  for  the  blood 
and  offid  of  their  own  cattle,  slain  for  the  soldiers'  use,  as 
the  miserable  means  of  suppcurdng  a  wretched  life. 
Certainly,  such  instances  lead  us  to  join  in  the  observa* 
tion  of  Monluc,  that  those  engaged  in  war  have  much 
'  occasion  for  the  mercy  of  the  Deity,  since  they  are,  in 
the  exercise  of  tlieir  profes»on,  led  to  become  guiky  of 
so  much  violence  towards  their  fellow  creaturee.  One 
remarkable  narrative  of  this  melancholy  lime  is  worth 
telljog  you ;  and  I  willingly  consign  to  silence  many  oth- 
ei^,  which  could  only  tend  to  recall  hostile  feelings  better 
left  to  slumber. 

A  game-keeper  of  MacDonald  of  Glengarry,  return- 
ing from  the  forest  to  his  heme,  found  it  had  been  vidted 
by  a  party  of  the  English  troops,  who  had  laid  waste 
and  burnt  his  house,  and  subjected  his  wife  to  the  most 
i^&moos  usage*  The  ui^rtunate  husband  vowed  re- 
venge. Tbe  principal  author  of  the  injury,  who  com- 
manded the  party,  was  described  to  him  by  the  ciicqm- 
stanee  of  his  riding  upon  a  grey  horse.  The  detachment 
had  to  pass  by  the  side  d*  Loch  Arkaig,  through  tbe 
wild  rofAs  of  Lochaber ;  lurking  in  a  thicket,  the  Mac- 
Donald,  a  marksman  by  profes^on,  took  aim  at  the 
person  whom  he  saw  mounted  on  the  grey  horse,  and 
shot  him  dead.  His  revei^e,  however,  was  disappointed ; 
the  person  who  had  perpetrated  the  crime  happened  to 
have  committed  his  horse  to  the  charge  of  a  groom,  or 
individual  of  inferior  rank,  who  suffered  the  penalty  of 
tlie  officer's  outrage.  The  avenger,  having  learned  bis 
mistake,  again  waylaid  the  line  of  march,  and  once  more 
seeing  an  officer  ride  upcm  tbe  fatal  grey  horse,  between 
the  advanced  guard  and  the  ramn  body  of  the  troops,  he 
again  took  aim,  and  his  buUet  again  proved  fatal — ^but  be 
had  a  second  time  mistaken  his  victim.  The  person 
whom  he  shot  was  not  the  author  of  the  injury,  but  a 
gentleman' generally  esteemed  in  the  Highlands,  Captaia 
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George  Monro  of  Culcatniy  (the  same  who  escaped  sa 
renii^»Idy  at  Glensbiel,  by  the  fidelfty  of  his  fester 
brother.)  Upoo  learning  this  second  mistake,  the  Mac- 
Donal4  broke  his  gun,  and  renoonced  iurther  prosecis&>n 
of  his  revenge.  '*  It  was  not  the  will  of  Heaven,"  he 
Slid,  <^  that  the  man  who  bad  injured  him  should  perish 
by  his  huKls.;  and  he^ould  spill  no  more  innocent  blood 
in  the  attempt.'' 

During  the  prosecution  of  these  severities,  no  man 
experienced  mord  keen  regret  than  President  Forbes, 
whose  acdve  zeal  had  made  such  an  important  stand  in 
&vour  of  government,  and  who,  by  determming,  the 
wavering  purpose  of  Sir  Alexander  MacDonald  of  Sleat, 
and  the  Lkird  c^  MaeLeod,  must  be  considered  as  having 
contributed  so  materially  to  the  suppression  of  the  refoeV- 
]ion.  It  is  said,  that  on  venturing  to  quote  to  the  com- 
mander^DH^id' the  law  of  the  country,  he  was  repulsed 
with  the  reply,  <<  That  a  brigade  should  give  laws."  He 
was  deeply  a:flfected  by  the  miseries  which  civil  war  had 
brqught  upon  his  country ;  nor  had  he  any  reason  to 
congratulate  himself  individually,  on  having  obtained 
personal  favour  by  the  part  he  had  acted.  It  is  certain 
that  at  his  death  his  estate  was  embarrassed  by  debts  con- 
tracted in  behalf  of  government,  during  1745-6.  All 
we  can  say  on  the  subject  is,  that  justice  was  not  so  profuse 
in  its  rewards  on  this  remariiable  occasion  as  in  its  pun- 
ishments. 

Other  persons,  who  had  given  sufficient  proof  of  their 
loyalty  in  the  course  of  the  rebellion,  fell,  nevertheless, 
into  disgrace  with  the  commander-in-chief,  for  expr^sing 
the  slightest  sympathy  vrith  the  distress  d*  the  vanquish- 
ed, or'  uttering  any  censure  of  the  severities  inflicted  on 
them.  The  late  Lord  Forbes,  than  whom  a  man  more 
loyal  to  the  King's  government  was  not  to  be  found,  had 
served  in  the  field  of  Preston,  and  done  all  that  an  offi* 
cer  could  do  to  prevent  the  flight  of  the  cavalry  ;  not* 
withstimding  this,  he  found  that  his  preferment  in  the 
military  profession  was  so  much  impeded  as  to  render  his 
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r/etiremeat  advisable*  The  only  mason  wliich  could  to 
aasigoed  was,  that  this  uoblemaii,  the  Premier  Baron  of 
Scotland,  Jbad  ventured  to  interfere  with  the  course  of 
ravine  praQtised  upon  the  offending  distiicts.   j 

A  story  is  told,  that  after  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  the 
Grants  of  Glenmo^ton,  who  had  been  in  the  rebellioa, 
came  into  Inverness  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  chief 
of  their  own  name.  They  were  armed  cap-a-pie. 
^^  Who  are  these  men  ?"  s£ud  the  Duke  of  Cumbeduid. 
He  was  informed  by  tijo  Laird  of  Grant  that  they  were 
the  Grants  of  Glenmoriston*  '^  And  to  whom  have  they 
surrendered  ?"— •"  To  me,"  answered  their  chief;  "  and 
to  no  man  in  Britain,  but  me,  would  they  have  sulMmtted." 
— "  J>Jo  ?"  replied  the  Duke,  after  a  pause ;  "  I  will  let 
them  kaow  that  they  are  the  King's  subjects,  and  must 
likewise  submit  to  me."  He  ordered  the  Grants  of 
GlenmoristCMi  to  be  instantly  surrounded  and  disarmed ; 
which  might  be  a  very  proper  check  to  the  spirit  of 
clanship.  But  when  we  learn  that  they  were  shipped 
off  for  the  colonies,  we  cannot  wonder  that  tlie  example 
of  submission  aff:)r(ted  small  encouragement  to  such  sur- 
renders as  this. 

On  most  occasions  these  proceedings  by  martial  law 
would  have  attracted  animadversion  in  England,  whoever 
were  the  su&rers.  But  the  truth  Is,  tliat  the  English 
nourished  a  very  false  idea  respecting  the  politk^al  opin- 
ions of  the  Scots,  and  were  much  disposed  to  conceive 
that  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  were  at  heart 
their  enemies ;  or  at  least  to  entertain  violent  suspicions 
against  such  as  expressed  the  least  sympathy  with  the 
sufferings  of  a  Jacobite,  or  supposed  that  his  punishment 
might,  by  possibility,  bo  more  severe  than  the  crime 
deserved.  There  was  sometfiing  of  consolation  in  sudi 
an  opinion,  in  so  far  as  it  seemed  a  justification  for  tlie 
extent  of  the  alarm  of  which,  by  this  time,  the  English 
people  had  become  ashamed,  since  it  sounded  more 
respectable  to  have  feared  die  whole  force  of  Scotland; 
than  that  of  a  few  Highland  clans,  much  inferior  in 
number  to  those  of  Uieir  o\\n  uutiou  who  embraced  the 
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side  of  tfie  govermnent.  Nor  would  it  be  just  to  blame 
the  English  alone  for  these  severities.  It  must  be  con* 
fessed,  that  Scottish  officers  were  found  willing  to 
escape  finom  the  sospioioo  of  Jacobitism,  so  fatal  to  pre- 
fenuent,  at  tlie  expense  of  becoming  the  agents  of  the 
emelties  practised  on  their  unfononate  countrymen.  At 
length,  ^nd  slowly,  the  military  operations  began  to  b^ 
relaxed^  After  residing  at  Fort  Augustus  from  the  24th 
of  May  till  the  18th  of  July,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
returned  towards  Edinburgh. 

That  town  had,  in  the  meantime,  witnessed  a  proces- 
sion c^  fourteen  of  the  rebel  standai'ds,  borne  by  as  many 
chimney-sweepers,  to  be  pubUcly  burnt  by  the  hands  of 
the  common  hangman.  A  Jacobite  mi^t  have  observed, 
like  a  captive  who  receivied  a  Mow  after  he  was  bound, 
that  there  was  little  gallantry  in  thii  issult.  The  Duke 
was  received .  with  dl  the  honours  doe  to  conquest,  and 
all  the  incorporated  bodies  of  the  capitd,  from  the  guild 
hrethrea  to  the  butchers,  desired  h»  acceptance  of  the 
freedom  of  their  craft  (»*  corporation.  Froin.  Edinburgh 
His  Royal  Highness  proceeded  to  Liondon,  to  reap  the 
full  harvest  of  honours  and  rewards,  which  would  not  have 
been  less  richly  deserved,  if  he  Jiad  mingled  more  clem- 
ency with  a  certain  degree  of  severity. 

After  this  period  the  military  executions,  slaughters, 
and  ravaged,  were  in  a  great  measure  put  an  end  to. 
The  license  of  the  soldiery  was  curbed ;  courts  of  civil 
justice  asserted  the  wholesome  superiority  of  the  law 
over  violence  ;  the  aggressions  of  the  parties  of  soldiery 
were  punished  with  damages  in  the  usual  course  of  jus- 
tice ;  and  the  ordinary  rules  of  civilized  society  were  in 
a  great  measure  replaced.  We  now  dismiss  the  consider 
ration  of  the  calamitous  consequences  brought  on  the 
country  by  general  military  execution,  and  proceed  to 
ccMisider  the  fate  of  those  chiefs  whose  insurrection  had 
been  the  cause  of  so  much  evil, 

"'  -  The  first  in  rank,  in  misfortune,  and  in  the  temerity 
which  led  to  the  civil  war,  w^s,  unquestionably)  Charles 
Edward   himself.      A  reward  of  30,000  pounds  was 
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ofl&red  ibr  the  discovery  and  seizare  of  this  last  sek»  of 
a  Royal  line.  It  waa  iniagiiied,  that  in  a  country  so  poor 
as  the  Highlands,  lawless  in  a  sense,  so  fiur  as  the  law  c^ 
property  was  concerned,  and  where  the  people  were  sup- 
posed to  be  almost  proverbially  rapacious,  a  much  smaller 
]:eward  would  have  in»ired  the  capture  of  the  Pretender 
to  the  throne.  His  escape,  however,  so  long  delayed, 
and  efiected  through  so  many  difficulties,  has  been  often 
commemorated  as  a  brilliant  instance  of  fiddity.  I  shall 
only  here  touch  upon  its  general  outlines,  leaving  you  to 
acquire  iarther  details  iirom  other  authors.^ 

During  the  battle  of  Culloden,vCharies  bad  his  share 
of  the  dangers  of  the  field.  The  cannon,  specially  di- 
rected against  bis  standard,  made  some  havock  among 
bis  guards,  and  killed  one  of  his  servants  who  held  a  led 
borsQ  near  to  his  person.  The  Prince  himself  was  cov- 
ered with  the  earth  thsown  up  by  the  balls.  He  repeat- 
edly endeavoured  to  rally  his  tro(q)Sy  and  in  the  opinion 
of  nK)st  who  saw  him,  (Sd  the  duties  of  a  brave  and  good 
commander.  When  he  reti^eated  from  the  field,  he  was 
attended  by  a  large  body  of  horse,  from  whom,  bemg 
perhaps  under  some  doubt  of  their  fidelity,  he  disengaged 
himself,  by  dismissing  them  on  various  errands,  but  par- 
ticularly with  instructions  to  warn  the  fugitives  that  they 
were  to  rendezvous  at  Ruthven,  in  Badenoch  ;  for  such 
bad  been  the  reckless  resolution  to  fight,  and  such  per- 
haps the  oonfidenoe  in  victory,  that  no  place  of  rendez- 
vous had  been  announced  to  the  army  in  case  of  defeat. 
Having  dismissed  the  greater  part  of  his  horsemen, 
Charles  retained  around  hb  person  only  a  few  of  the 
Irish  officers,  who  had  been  bis  constant  fcdlowers,  and* 
whose  faith  he  ccmsidered  as  less  doubtful  than  that  of 
the  Scots,  perhaps  because  they  were  themselves  more 

**  Mr.  JolfB  Home,  in  bis  Histor?  of  the  Rebellion^  Aod  M».  Jamei  BagwtM, 
in  his  Tour  to  the  Western  Isles, nave  given  each  a  minute  account  of  Ibe 
Princ(»'s  escape,  more  correct  than  those  formerly  pubKshed  under  the  name 
of  Ascanius,  xooqg  Juba,  &c  They  have  been  embodied  in  Mr.  Robert 
Chamber's  History  of  the  Rebellion  in  1145^,  a  work  which  contains  a  greaA 
quantity  of  curious  information,  both  iiistorical  and  traditional,  respectta^  tlio 
iRpbellioB. 
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.oud  in  asgertkig  it.  He  directed  his  ffight  to  Gortuleg, 
where  he  understood  Lord  Lovat  was  residing.  Perhaps 
he  expected  to  find  counsel  in  the  renowned  sagacity  of 
thiscdebrated  nobleman  ;  perbxips  he  expected  assistance 
from  his  power ;  for  the  Master  q(  Lovat,  and  Cluny 
iMacPherson,  Lovat*s  son-in-law,  were  neither  of  them  in 
the  action  of  CuUoden,  but  both  in  the  act  of  bringing 
-up  strong  reinforcements  tb  the  Prince's  army,  and  on  the 
march  thither  when  the  battle  was  lost. 

Charles  and  Lovat  met,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  in 
mutual  terror  and  embarrassment.  The  Prince  exclaim- 
ed upon  the  distresses  of  Scotland ;  Lord  Lovat  had  a 
more  immediate  sense  of  his  own  downlall.  Having 
speedily  found  that  neither  counsel  nor  aid  was  to  be 
obtained  at  Lovat's  hands,  the  Prince  only  partook  of 
some  slight  refreshment  and  rode  on.  He  thought  Gor- 
tuleg  dangerous,  as  too  tiear  the  victorious  army ;  per- 
haps also  he  suspected  the  faith  of  its  principal  inmate. 
Invergarry,  the  castle  of  the  Laird  of  Glengarry  was  the 
next  halt,  where  the  chance  success  of  a  fisherman  who 
had  caught  a  brace  of  salmon,  afibrded  him  a  repast. 
The  mansion-house  stifierefd  severely  for  the  temporary 
reception  of  the  Prince,  being  wasted  and  destroyed  by 
the  English  soldiery  with  unusual  rigour.*  From  Inver- 
garry the  fugitive  Prince  penetrated  into  the  West  High- 
lands, and  took  up  his  abode  in  a  village  called  Glenbeis- 
dale,  very  near  the  place  where  he  had  first  landed.  By 
this  time  he  had  totally  renounced  the  further  prosecution 
of  his  enterprise,  his  sanguine  hopes  being  totally  extin- 
guished b  the  despair  which  attended  his  defeat.  Charles 
despiiatched  a  message  to  those  chiei^  and  soldiers  who 
should  rendezvous  at  Ruthven  in  bbedience  to  his  order, 
to  acquaint  them  that,  entertaining  deep  gratitude  for 

*  Two  lar^e  cbesnot  trees  were  blown  up  wiUi  gun-powder,  one  was 
destroved  louJIv,  the  oUier  survived  the  fxmosiont  one  naif  continuiiig  to 
flooriA  though  the  other  half  was  torn  off.  GI<engarry's  plate  fell  into  the 
bands  oT^  soldiery ;  part  of  it  was  melted  into  a  cup,  kmg  in  the  possession 
of  Sir  Adolphas  Ougbton,  commaiider-itt-cbier  ia  s^eo&ad,  j^earing  th« 
motto,  JEx  ptccdd  prcedatoris, 
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thekr  iait))fiil  attentioB  and^  gallant  condoet  cm  aUooeaf^ 
sionsy  be  was  now  under  the  aeeessity  of  recommeadiiig 
to  them  to  look  after  their  own  safetj^  as  he  was  com^ 
polled  by  circumstances  to  retire  to  France,  &O01  wb^Mse 
he  hoped  soon  to  return  with  succours. 

Although  not  above  one  thousand  men  had  attended  al 
the  appointed  rendezvous,  a  great  many  ctf  these  thought 
that  there  was  still  hopes  of  continuing  the  enterprise, 
and  were  disposed  to  remonstrate  with  the  Prince  on  his 
resolution  of  abandoning  it.  Lord  George  Murray  was 
of  this  opinion,  and  declared  that,  as  for  provi^ons^  if 
be  was  entrusted  with  any  direction,  they  should  not  want 
as  long  as  there  were  cattle  in  the  HigUands,  or  meal*ia 
the  Lowlands.  John  Hay  was  de^tched  to  wait  upon 
the  Prince,  and  entreat  him  even  yet  to  resume  Ins  post 
at  the  head  of  bis  army. 

It  must  be  owned  that  these  were  the  thoughts  of  de»* 
perate  men ;  the  enterprise  had  been  despaired  of  by  all 
sensible  persons  ever  sbce  the  retreat  uom  Stirling,  if 
not  since  that  from  Derbv.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  an  army  with  little  nope  of  supplies  or  reinforce- 
ment, and  composed  of  clans  each  independent  of  the 
others,  and  deprived  of  a  great  many  of  the  best  and 
boldest  chiefe,  while  others,  like  Lochiel,  were  disaUed 
by  wounds,  should  adhere  to  an  alliance  in  which  theie 
was  no  common  object ;  and  it  is  much  moie  likely,  that, 
divided  as  they  were  by  jealousies,  they  would  have 
broken  up,  as  on  former  occasions,  by  each  elan  endeav- 
ouring to  make  its  separate  peace. 

When  John  Hay,  therefore,  came  to  Charles  at  Glen- 
beisdale,  to  convey  Lord  George  Munray's  expostulation 
and  request^  be  received  from  the  Prince  a  letter  in 
answa:,  declaring,  in  stronger  and  plaber  w^nds,  his  de- 
termined intention  to  depart  for  France,  from  which  be 
hoped  soon  to  return  with  a  poweriul  reinfoioenMnt. 
Each  behaved  according  to  his  character.  The  stubborn 
resolutbn  of  Lord  George  Murray  demonstiated  the 
hau^y  obstmacr  of  his  rough  and  indomitable  charac* 
ter,  which  had  long  looked  on  the  worst  a^  an  event 
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likely  to  amv€)  and  was  now  ready  to  brave  it ;  while 
die  Prbce,  whose  sanguise  hopes  could  not  be  taught  to 
anticipate  a  detntf.  pov$  regiucded'  it  with  justice  as  an 
irretrievable  evil. 

From  this  time  Charles  must  be  regarded  as  provi£ng 
finr  his  own  escape,  and  totally  detached  fix>m  tim  army 
v^ieh  he  lately  commanded.  With  this  view  he  em* 
barked  ton  the  Lopg  Island,  on  the  ooast  (^^  which  he 
hoped  to  find  a  Frendi  vessel.  Contrary  winds,  storms, 
&»ppOHilniosts  of  several  sorts,  attended  with  hardshq» 
to  wludi  he  could  be  little  accustomed,  drove  bim  firooi 
place  to  place  in  that  isknd  and  its  vicinity,  tiU  he  gained 
JSoudi  Uist,  where  he  was  received  by  Cluiranald,  who, 
one  oi  tbe  &st  who  joined  the  unfortunate  Prince^  was 
'fintfafiil  to  inn  in  his  distresses^  Here,  fiur  secmrity's 
sake,  Charles  was  kxlged  in  a  forester^s  hut  of  the  most 
nnserable  kind,  called  Comadale,  about  tbe  centre  of  the 
wild  mountain  so  named. 

But  every  lin^big  )^ace  was  now  closely  sought  after, 
mid  ikB  islands  m  particular  were  strictly  searched,  for 
the  puipose  of  seomnng  the  iugitive  Prince,  suspected  of 
being  coneealed  in  tbek  recesses.  General  CampbeU 
sailed  as  fiur  as  the  island  of  St.  Kikk,  jwhicb  might  well 
pass  for  the  extrei^ity  of  the  habi^le  world.  The 
ample  inhabitants  bad  but  a  very  general  idea  of  the  war 
whicb  had  disturbed  all  Britam,  esLcept  that  it  bad  arisen 
fiom  seme  difference  between  their  master,  the  Laird  of 
AhcLeod,  and  a  female  on  the  continent— probaUy 
some  y9tga»  idea  about  tbe  Queen  of  Hungary's  coDcem 
in  the  war. 

General  Campbell,  retusning  from  Kilda,  landed  upcm 
South  Uist,  with  ibe  purpose  ^  se«Pobing  the  Long  Is- 
land fiom  aonth  to  ncurtfa,  ami  be  found  the  Mi^DoaaMs 
of  Skye,  ad  MacLeod  ot  MacLeod,  as  also  a  stroi^ 
detachment  of  regular  troops,  engaged  in  the  same  ser« 
vice.  Whie  tbese  forces,  m  oundsier  two  thousand  men, 
searched  with  eagerness  the  interior  of  the  island,  its 
dHves  were  sunomded  with  smaU  vesscds  of  war,  cutt^fs, 
anaaed  boats,  and  the  like.    It  seemed  as  if  the  Priacet^B 
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escape  from  a  search  so  vigcNrously  pfoseouted  was  ahiH 
gether  inapossiUe  ;  but  the  iiigh  spirit  of  a  noUe-mkided 
female  rescued  Iiim^  when  'probably  every  oth^  means 
must  have  failed. 

Thb  person  was  the  celebrated  Flora  MaeDonald ;  she 
was  related  Uy  the  Clanradald  fiuuily^  and  was  on  a  visit 
to  that  chieFs  house  at  Ormoclade,  in  South  Uist,  dur^ 
ing  the  emergency  we  speak  of.  Her  step-fetli^  was 
one  of  Sir  Alexander  MacDonald's  clan,  an  enemy  to 
the  Prince  of  counse,  and  in  the  iramedkle  command  of 
the  militia  of  the  name  of  MaeDcmald,  who  were  then 
in  South  IJisU 

Notwithstanding  her  step-Cither's  hostility.  Flora  Mao- 
Donald  readily  engaged  in  a  plan  ibr  rescuing  ike  onfep- 
tunate  Wanderer.  With  this  purpose  she  procueed  from 
her  step-father  a  passpcut  for  hevelf,  a  man  servant,  and 
a  female  servant,  who  was  termed  Betty  Burke— ^the 
part  of  Betty  Burke  being  to  be  acted  by  the  Chevalier 
in  wonum's  attire.  In  this  disguise,  after  being  repeat- 
edly in  danger  of  being  taken,  Charies  at  length  reached 
Kiilnride,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  ;  but  they  were  still  in^the 
country  of  Sir  Alexander  MaeDonald,  imd,  devoted  as 
that  chief  was  to  the  service  of  the  Govemm^it,  the 
Prince  was  as  much  in  danger  as  ever.  Here  the  spirit 
and  presence  of  mind  of  Miss  Flora  MaeDonald  were 
again  displayed  in  \he  behalf  of  the  object,  so  strangely 
thrown  under  the  protection  of  cme  of  her  sex  ftnd  age. 
She  resolved  to  confide  the  secret  to  Lady  Margaret 
MacDcHiald,  the  ^ife  of  Sir  Alexitnder,  and  trust  to  fe- 
male compassion,  and  the  secret  reserve  of  JaceUtism 
which  lurked  in  tlie  heart  of  mo^  Highland  women. 

The  resoluticm  to  confide  in  Lady  Margaret  was  par- 
tbularly  hardy,  for  Sir  Alexander  MaeD(^»Id,  the  hus- 
band of  the  lady  to  be  trusted  with  the  important  seeret, 
was,  as  you  will  recdlect,  mgiiially  believed  to  be  en- 
gaged to  jcm  the  Prince  on  his  arrival,  but  had  declined 
doing  so,  under  the  plea,  that  the  stipulated  support  from 
France  was  not  forthcoming,  he  was  afterwards  induced 
to  levy  his  clan  on  the  side  of  Goiwrnmeiit.     His  men 
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faftd  been  at  first  added  to  Lord  Loudon's  army,  in  Inyer- 
ness««hire,  and  now  fonned  part  of  tliose  troops  from 
which  the  Chevalier  bad  with  difficulty  just  made,  he 
escape. 

Flora  MacDonald  found  herself  under  the  necessity 
of  communici^g  the  fetal  secret  of  her  dis^ised  attend- 
ant to  the  lady  ci  a  person  thus  situated.  Lady  Marga- 
ret MacDonald  was  much  alarmed.  Her  husband  was 
absent,  and  as  the  best  mode  for  the  unf(»rtunate  Prince's 
preservation,  her  bouse  being  filled  with  officers  of  the 
militia,  she  committed  him  to  the  charge  of  MacDonald 
of  Kii^burg^  a  man  of  courage  and  intelligence,  who 
acted  as  factor  or  steward  for  her  husband.  Fkna  Mac- 
Donald aeccffdin^y  conducted  Charles  to  MacDonald  of 
Kingsburg's chouse ;  and  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  es- 
cape detection  on  ^  road,  though  the  ungainly  and 
awkward  appearance  of  a  man  dreiwed  in  tem^  appard 
attiacted  suspodon  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

From  Kingsburg  the  Wanderer  retired  to  Rasa,  where 
he  sufifered  great  distress,  that  island  having  been  {dun* 
dered  on  account  of  tbe  laird's  accession  to  the  rebellion. 
During  this  period  of  his  wanderings  he  personated  the 
servaqt  of  his  gtiide,  and  tbe  country  of  the  Laird  of 
MacKinnon  became  his  temporary  refuge  ;  but  notwittn 
standing  the  efibrts  of  tbe  chief  in  liis  ftvour,  tliat  portion 
of  Skye  could  afford  him  neither  a  place  of  repose  or 
safety,  so  that  he  was  compelled  once  more  to  take  refuge 
on  the  mainland,  and  was  by  his  own  desire  put  ashore  on 
Loch  Nevis. 

Here  also  he  encountered  imminent  danger,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  takem  There  were  a  number  of 
troops  engaged  in  traversing  this  district,  which  being  the 
countsy  of  Lochiel,  Glengarry,  and  other  JaccAite  chiefs, 
was  the  very  cradle  of  the  rebellion.  Thus  the  Wan* 
derer  and  his  guides  soon  found  themselves  iniduded 
within  a  line  of  sentinels,  who,  crossing  each  other  nfon 
their  posts,  cut  them  ofif  from  proceeding  into  the  ititerior 
of  the  province.  After  remaining  two  days  cooped  up 
within  this  hostile  cirolei  without  daring  to  light  a  fircj  or 
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to  dress  any  provisions,  they  at  length  escaped  the  im- 
pending danger  by  creeping  down  a  narrow  and  dadc  de- 
file, which  divided  the  posts  of  two  sentinels. 

Proceeding  in  this  precarious  manner,  his  clothes  re- 
duced to  tatters,  often  without  food,  fire,  or  shelter,  the 
unfortunate  Prince,  upheld  only  by  the  hope  of  hearing 
of  a  French  vessel  on  the  coast,  at  length  reached  the 
mountains  of  Strathglass,  and  with  GlenaJadale,  who  was 
then  in  attendance  upon  him,  was  compelled  to  seek 
refuge  tnf  a  cavern  where  seven  robbers  had  taken  up 
their  abode — (by  robbers  you  are  not  in  the  present  case 
to  understand  thieves,  but  rather  outlaws,  who  dared  not 
show  themselves,  on  account  of  their  accession  to  the  re- 
bellion) and  lived  upon  such  sheep  and  cattle  as  feH  into 
their  hands.  These  men  readily  affi)rded  refuge  to  the 
Wanderer,  and,  recognising  the  Prince,  for  whom  they 
had  repeatedly  ventured  their  lives,  in  the  miserable  sup-' 
pliant  before  them,  they  vowed  unalterable  devotion  to 
his  cause.  Among  the  flower  of  obedient  and  attached 
subiecis,  never  did  a  Prince  receive  more  ready,  faithfii), 
and  effectual  assistance,  than  he  did  from  those  who  were 
foes  to  the  world  and  its  laws.  Desirous  of  rendering 
him  all  the  assistance  in  their  power,  the  hardy  freeboot- 
ers undertook  to  procure  him  a  change  of  dress,  clean 
linen,  refreshments,  and  intelligence.  They  proceeded 
in  a  manner  which  exhibited  a  mingled  character  of  fe- 
rocity and  simplicity.  Two  of  the  gang  waylaid  and 
killed  the  servant  of  an  ofHcer,  who  was  going  to  Fort 
Augustus  with  his  master's  baggage.  The  portroanteaa 
wliich  he  carried  fell  into  the  robbers'  hands,  and  sup- 
plied the  articles  of  dress  which  they  wanted  for  the 
Chevalier's  use.  One  of  them,  suitably  disguised,  ven- 
tured into  F(Ml  Augustus,  and  obtained  valuable  informa- 
tion concerning  the  movements  of  the  troops  ;  and  desi- 
rous to  folfil  his  purpose  in  every  particular,  he  brought 
back,  in  the  singleness  of  hb  heart,  as  a  choice  regale  to 
the  unhappy  Prince,  a  pennyworth  of  gingerbread  ! 

With  these  men  Charles  Edward  remained  for  about 
three  weeks,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  diflioulty  they 
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would  permit  him  to  leave  them.  "  Stay  with  hs,"  said 
the  generous  robbers ;  *\  the  mountains  of  gold  which 
the  government  have  set  upon  your  head  may  induce 
sme  gentleman  to  betray  you,  for  he  can  go  to  a  distant 
country  and  live  on  the  price  of  hb  dishonour ;  but  to 
ud  there  eidsts  no  such  temptation.  We  can  speak  no 
language  but  our  own^— we  can  live  no  where  but  in  this 
country,  where,  were  we  to  injure  a  hair  of  your  head, 
the  very  mountains  would  fall  down  to  crush  us  to 
deadi.''    • 

A  singular  instance  of  enthusiastic  devotion  happened 
about  this  time,  (August,  2d,)  which  served  to  aid  the 
Prince's  escape.  A  son  of  a  goldsmith  in  Edinburgh, 
one  Roderick  MacKenzie,  late  an  officer  in  the  Prince's 
army,  happened  to  be  lurking  in  the  braes  of  Glemnoris- 
ton»  He  was  about  the  same  size  as  the  Prince,  and 
was  reckoned  like  him  both  in  person  and  features.  A 
party  of  soldiers  set  upon  the  young  man  in  his  hiding-^ 
place  ;  he  defined  himself  gallantly  ;  'and,  anxious  to 
render  his  death  useful  to  the  cause  which  he  must  no 
longer  serve  in  life,  he  said  in  his  mortal  agony,  ^^  Ah, 
viOains  !  you  have  slain  your  Prince  !"  His  generous 
design  succeeded.  MacKenzie's  head  was  cut  off,  passed 
for  that  of  Charles  Edward,  and  was  sent  as  such  up  to 
London.  It  was  some  time  ere  the  mistake  was  discov- 
ered, during  which  the  rumour  prevailed  that  Charles 
was  slain  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  search  after  him 
was  very  much  relaxed.  Owing  to  this  favourable  cir- 
cumstance, Charles  became  anxious  to  see  his  adlierents, 
Ix)ch]el  and  Cluny  MacPberson,  who  were  understood 
to  be  lurking  in  Badenoch,  with  some  other  fugitives  ; 
and  in  order  to  join  these  companions  of  his  councils 
and  dangers,  he  took  leave  of  the  faithful  outlaws,  re- 
taining, however,  two  of  tliem,  to  be  his  guard  and 
guides.* 


*  I  Bm  aiiliaincd  to  tell,  that  one  of  these  poor  men,  who  bad  showed  such 
iiiflexible  fidelity,  vstbs  alVcruards  banged  at  Inverness  for  stealing'  a  cow. 
Another,  by  name  HuHi  ChishoM,  resicted  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  well  Icnown 
to  your  Graudratber,  tueu  a  young  man  at  Cullcge,  who  subscribed  with  o(b« 
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After  many  diffipullies  he  0ffi»te€l  a  juoctioB  witli  hid' 
iaitbful  adherents,  Cluay  and  Loohieli  though  not  withr 
out  great  risk  and  danger  on  both  sides*  Thejr  took  up  ibir 
a  time  their  residence  in  a  hut  called  the  Cage,  cttricxtsly 
axistructed  in  a  deep  thicket  on  the  side  of  a  mountaiii 
called  Benalder,  imder  wiuch  name  is  kduded  a  g^c^eat 
forest  or  chase,  the  prc^rty  of  Quny.  Here  they  lived 
in  tderable  security,  and  enjoyed  a  lude  {rfenty,  wtucfa 
the  Prince  had  not  hitherto  known  during  bis  wandering. 

About  the  18tb  of  Septepfiber,  Charles  received  iaiel* 
%ence  that  two  French  frigates  had  arrived  at  Lodi- 
nannagh,  to  carry  him  and  other  ^gitives  of  bis  party  to 
prance.  Iicx^biel  embarked  abng  with  him  on  the  iM)tb, 
as  did  near,  one  hundred  otheyra  oi  the  relics  of  his  ppurty, 
whom  the  tidings  had  brought  to  the  spot  where  the 
vessel  lay.  Cluny  MacPherson  remained  behind,  and 
continued  to  .skidk  in  bis  own  oountry  for  several  years, 
bieing  th^  agent  by  means  of  whom  Charles  Edward  long 

era  to  a  small  annuUyi  which  was  sufficieot  to  render  hin  ccAnfof table,  'He 
retired  to  his  native  country;  and  died  in  Strathglass  some  time  subsequent  to 
1812<    He  WM  a  noble  cotnniaiKli«g.iifare«  oi  six  feel  and  upwards,  \mA  a  - 
very  stately  demeanour,  and  always  wore  the  Highland  garb.    The  aqtbof 
often  questioned  hhn  about  this  rematrkable  nerfod  of  Ins  life.    He  ahrays 
spoke  as  a  hi^-minded  man.  who  tbou|ht  he  had  done  no  nore  M»a  bis  dotf^ 
.  but  was  happy  that  it  had  fallen  to  his  individual  lot  to  discharge  it.    Of  lue 
death  bf  the  dffieer's  servant,  he  snoke  with  great  composure.    ''  It  was  too 
much  honour  for  the  like  of  him/'  lie  said) ''  to  die  for  the  relief  of  a  Prinoe.''  ■ 
Hugh  had  some  peculiar  customs  and  notions.    He  kept  bts  right  hand  usu« 
ally  in  his  bosom,  as  if  worthy  of  more  care  than  the  rest  of  bis  person,  be- 
cause Charles  Edward  had  shaken  hands  with  him  when  they  separated. 
When  he  received  his  little  dole,  (I  am  ashamed  of  the  small  amount,  but  I 
had  not  much  to  give,)  which  he  always  did  with  the  dii^nity  of  one  collecting 
tribute  rather  than  receiving  alms,  he  extended  his /Wt  baud  with  ^real  cour- 
tesy, making  an  excuse  for  not  offering  the  other, 'Mhat  it  was  sick."    Bui 
the  true  reason  was,  that  he  would  not  contaminate  with  a  meaner  touch  tbo 
hand  that  had  been  grasped  by  his  rightful  Prince.    If  pressed  on  this  topic, 
or  offered  money  to  employ  the  right  hand,  he  would  answer  with  passion, 
that  if  your  ha!id  were  full  of  gold,  and  he  might  be  owner  of  it  all 
for  touching  it  with  his  right  hand,  he  would  not  comply  with  your  re- 
quest.   He  remained  till  the  last  day  of  his  life  a  believer  in  the  restoration 
of  the  Stewart  family  in  the  person  of  Charles  Edward,  as  the  Jews  confide 
in  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  \  nor  could  he  ever  be  convinced  of  the  death 
of  his  favourite  Prince.    A  scheme,  he  believed,  was  formed,  by  which  every 
fifth  man  >n  the  Highlands  was  to  rise — ^if  that  number  was  insufficient,  Vi^ty 
third  man  was  to  be  called—''  If  that  be  not  enough,"  said  the  old  man,  rais- 
ing himself  and  waving  his  hand,  "we  will  all  gnlher  and  go  togedier." 
Such  delusions  amused  bis  last  years }  but  when  I  knew  him, lie  ww  quito 
sane  in  bis  intellccti . 
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endeayoured  to  keep  up  a  ccurrespoDdence  with  his  fiuth* 
fill  Highlanders.  A  letter  is  in  my  possession,  by  which 
the  Prince  expressed  his  sense  of  the  many  services 
which  he  had  received  fiom  this^  gemdeman  and  Jiis  chun. 
I  give  it  as  a  curiosity  in  a  note  below.* 

The  Prince  landed  near  Morlajx,  in  Brittapyv  on  tbf 
S9th  of  Septendber.  His  short  but  briUiant  expediljoa 
had  attrrcCed  the  attention  and  admiration  of  Europe, 
ftom  Us  debarlcatUHi  in  Boradale,  about  tb^  26th  of 
August,  1745^  until  the  day  of  his  landing  in  France,  a 
period  of  thirteen  months  and  a  few  days,  five  months  of 
which  had  been  engaged  in  the  most  precarious,  perilous, 
and  fatiguing  series  of  fl^ht,  oonoeainient,  and  escape, ' 
tkat  has  ever  been  narrated  in  hbtory  or  romapoe.  Dur- 
ing his  wanderings  the  secret  of  the  Adventurer'^  con- 
oc»lment  wm  intnusted  to  hundreds  of  every  3ex,  ^e, 
and  condition;  hut  no  individual  was  found,  in  a  high 
or  low  situation,  or  robbers  even  who  procured  their  food . 
at  t^'risk  of  their  lives,  who  thought  for  an  instant  of 
(Ataining  cpulence  at  the  expense  of  treachery  to  the 
proscribed  and  niiserabie  fiigitive.  Such  disinterested 
odttduct  will  reflect  honour  on  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
wlule  th^  mountains  shall  condntie  to  exist. 

*   ■'    !■         I     I  I  ■  III         nil  ■  I   I        •     I    I  III  I  11      I  ■  I  I   I  I   I  ■  I    I  [ 

* ''Ifat,  IUoPhsrsov  or  Cluhib, 

"  At  we  aie  aeomble  of  vour  and  clans  6deKty  and  integrity  to  us  diireing 
our  adventures  in  Scotland  and  England,  in  the  year  1745  and  1746,  in  recov* 
Anng  our  just  rights  fton  the  Eleetor  of  Hanovor,  by  which  you  have  suti* 
tained  verymat  losses  both  in  your  interest  and  person.  I  therefore  promise, 
when  it  snipi  please  God  to  put  it  In  my  power,  to  Biake  a  grtlflUl  retursy 
eatable  to  your  suferings. 

(Signed)  "  Chi kles,  P.  R. 

**  Dirafagicn  in  Olencamyier  of  Locharkaig, 
IBlhSept.  1746.'* 

It  is  dated  twodays  before  Charles  left  Scotland. 
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CHAPTER  XI- 

Ijord  Otorgt  Murray-^Pard9n  ofMmrmf  of  Braugk- 

'    toHy  an  /m  making  Dtfcfomret  reUuing  to  Mote  eoji- 

' .  fieeied  mih  the  ^rterprise  of  Prtnce  Chark§ — TVmI 

rf  the  Earls  ^KUmormodc  amd  Crotnartf,  and  Lord 

Jfahnerino'-^Heprieve  of   CroHnarty-^Biieeutian   of 

Kilmnrnodt  and  Balmerino-^Trial  and  Execution 

of  Lord  Lovat^^Executions  on  Kenmingiom  Com^ 

monj  at  Brampton^  PenriA,  York,  and  CarUek^^ 

Act  of  Indemnity,  but  with  a  lof^  List  of  Exceptions 

— Short  Imprisonment  cf  Flora  MacDonaid — I^ong 

'    Period  during  which  Prosecutions  against  the  Jaeo* 

bites  were  kept  on  foot  * 

m 

We  must  now  detail  the  consequences  of-tbe  dvil  vmt 
to  the  Prince's  most  important  adherents.  Sevecat  had 
been  taken  priscHiers  on  the  field  of  battle,  afid  mfiny 
tildre  had  be^n  seized  in  the  Tarious  excursus  nMde 
through  the  country  of  the  rebels  by  the  parties  of  scd* 
diery.  The  jaib  both  in  England  and  Scotland  had 
been  filled  with  these  unfortunate  persons,  iqpon  wbein  a 
severe  doom  was  now  to  be  inflicted.  That  such  was 
legally  in^rred,  cannot  be  denied  ;  and,  oq  the  other 
Wad,  it  will  hardly  be  now  contradicted,  that  it  was  ad* 
ministered  with  an  indiscriminate  severity,  which  ooun* 
teracted  the  effects  intended,  by  inspiring  licHTor  instead 
of  awe. 

The  distinguished  persons  of  the  party  were,  with  good 
reason,  considered  as  most  accountable  for  its  proceed* 
ings.  It  was  they  who  must  have  obtained  power  and 
wealth  had  the  attempt  succeeded,  and  they  were  jusdy 
held  most  responsible  when  they  failed  in  their  attempt 
at  accomplishing  a  revolution, 

Ijord  George  Murray,  who  acted  so  prominent  a  part  in 
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tile  insorrection,  effeetei  his  escape  to  the  continent,  tti4l 
died  at  MedenUinck,  in  Holknd,  in  1760. 

The  Earls  of  Kilmarnock  and  Cromarty,  and  Lords 
Balmerino  and  Lovat,  in  Scotland,  with  Mr.  Cbariea  Rat^ 
cKflfe,  m  Ekigland,  (brother  of  the  Earl  of  Deiwentwater, 
attainted  and  executed  in  1715,)  were  the  penons  moat 
distinguished  fay  biith  smd  title  whom  the  government 
bad  within  their  power.  Hie  Marquis  of  Tidlibaidin 
had  also  been  made  prisoner,  but  cikeath,  by  a  disease 
titider  which  he  had  long  languished,  lelieved  bis  oap* 
tivily  in  the  Tower,  and  removed  him  from  dl  euthly 
trial  or  punishment.  There  could  have  been  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  evidence  against  Kilmarnock,  Cromarty,  and 
Balmerino,  aH  three  of  whom  had  acted  openly  in  the 
r^bdKon  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force;  but  in  Lovat's 
ease,  who  bad  not  been  personally  in  arms^  it  was  abso<^ 
hitely  necessary  that  evidence  should  be  broug^  of  bfil 
tfcoession  to  the  secret  councils  of  the  conspiracy,  ^pi^licfc 
it  was  also  desirable  should  be  made  known  to  the  British 
^bfic 

Tlie  government  were  therefore  desirous  to  get  nt  tb# 
grounds^  if  possible,  on  which  the  conspinicy  had  been 
originally*  fermed,  and  to  obtain  knowledge  of  such  Jaeo* 
bites  of  power  and  consequence  in  England,  as  had  beed 
participant  of  the  comicils  which  had  occasioned  such  an 
^explosion  in  North  Brit»n. 

A  disclosure  so  complete  could  only  be  attained  by 
means  of  an  accom^rfice  deep  in  the  secret  intrigues  of 
the  insurgents.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  discover 
among  the  late  counsellors  of  the  Chevalier,  some  indi* 
vidual  who  loved  life  better  than  honour  and  fidelity  to  a 
rumed  cause ;  and  such  a  perscHi  was  unhappily  found  in 
John  Murray  of  Brougfaton,  secretary  to  Cbaries  Ed* 
ward.  This  unfortunate  gentlemen,  as  we  have  already 
a^en,  was  mrimately  ac^piainted  with  the  ciicumiitanees 
in  which  the  rebeHion  had  origmated,  had  been  most  ac» 
tive  in  advancing  the  Chevalier's  interest,  both  in  ci^ 
and  mflitary  affiurs  ;  and  though  be  considerably  ^nbroil* 
ed  bis  master's  afiirsi  by  iannbg  the  discord  between 
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th«  DAe  of  Penh  aad  Loid  Geoige  Miuray,  and  9^0* 
lating  the  ChevaUier's  dislike  to  the  latter  nobleman  ;  yet 
i|  would  be  overloading  the  memory  of  the  unfortunate, 
to  suppo9e  that  bis  conduct  arose  from  any  otbec  motire 
than  a  desire  to  advance  the  objects  of  iMs^wn  ambition, 
vitboui  a  thought  of  betraying  bis  master's  interest* 
A&er  the  batde  of  Culloden,  Murray  fled  lo  the  High- 
fandsy  but|  unaUe  to  endurp  the  bardships  which  be  in* 
cunced  in  these  regions,  he  returned  to  bis.  native  coun* 
try»  and  took  refuge  with  a  relation^  whose  seat  is  in  the 
mountains^  at  the  head  of  Tweeddale.  He  was  bec^ 
ilBscoveted  and  made  prisoner. 

Beu^  assailed  by  .threats  and  (MPonuses^  this  unhappjr 
fsntleman  was  induced^  by  piomise  of  a  free  pardon,  tp 
sonfesa  U>  mimsters  the  fiiU  detail  of  the  ordinal  cqo*- 
apimcy  in  1740,  and  the  variouB  modificaticms  which  it 
oaderwent  subsequent  to  that  period,  wtil  the  landing  of 
Piinee  Charles  in  the  Uebndes.  It  has  never  b^en 
doubted  that  bis  details  must  have  involved  the  names  of 
many  persons,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  who  did 
not  take  up  arms  in  the  insurrection  of  1745,  although, 
as  the  law  of  England  require  two  witnesses  to  every 
act  of  high  treason,  ncme  such  could  have  beea.  brought 
m  trial  upon  Murray's  single  evidence.  He  himself 
mgjed,  in  extenuation  of  bisf  conduct,  that  although  be 
preserved  his  own  life,  by  bringing  forward  bis  evic^M^ 
against  such  men  as  government  could  ha^ve  convicted 
without  bis  assistance,  yet  be  carefully  concealed  many 
iaots,  which,  if  disclosed,  would  eitlier  have  borne  more 
bard  upon  such  complotters  before  the  fact,  or  would 
have  implicated  others,  against  whom  government  had 
no  other  information.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ex- 
atniue  this  species  of  logic  ;  as,  on  the  one  luiBd,.ii  is 
unlikely  that  government  would  bave  been  trifled  with  in 
this  manner  by  a  person  in  Murray's  situation  ;  and,  on 
the  other,  it  doea  not  appear  that  the  moral  guilt  of  an 
approver,  oc  King's  evidence,  is  diminished,  because  be 
dischar^  with  infidelity  the  base  bargain  he  has  entered 
into* 
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The  government  thirt  made  folly  acquainted,  by  MV. 
Murray's  means,  with  the  original  plan  and  extent  of  the 
conspiracy,  proceeded  to  bring  to  trial  those  leading  cul- 
prits by  whom  it  had  been  carried  on  in  arms. 
'  Th^  two  Earis,  of  Kilmarnock  and  Cromarty,  iwth 
Lord  Balmerino,  were  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  towards  the  end  of  July,  1T46,  upon  a  charge 
of  High  Treason,  to  which  the  two  Earis  pleaded  Ouit- 
ty,  and  adhered  to  that  plea.  Lord-  Balmerino,  whe^ 
asked  to  plead,  declared,  that  he  had  been  mdicted  as 
the  Lord  Balmerino  ''  of  the  City  of  Carlisle,"  a  title 
which  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  that  he  even  had  not 
been  at  Carlisle  on  the  day  when  he  was  charged  by  the 
indictment.  He  was  answered,  that  the  words  ^'  kfte  <tf 
Cartisle,''  were  not  made  part  of  hts  title,  but  only  an 
Addition  of  plaee,  which  law  required  'by  way  of  de»crip- 
Uon,  of  a  person  indicted  like  his  lordsfaip.  Lord  Bal^ 
Ikierino  then  pleaded  Not  Gcrilty.  Several  witnesses  ap- 
•peared,  who  proved  that  the  necused  party  had  been  seen 
hotbed  in  the  uniform  of  the  rebel  gouds,  heading  and 
commanding  them,  and  acting  in  every  respect  as  a  chief 
^ihe  rdbellion.  Lord  Bahnerino  only  dleged;  that  he 
iiad  not  been  at  the  taking  of  Cariisle  on  the  day  men- 
tboed  in  the  indictment.  This,  tie  said,  was  an  idea  of 
fais  own  adoption,  and  as  he  was  now  satisfied  that  it  wais 
not  founded  on  law,  he  was  sorry  that  he  had  given  their 
lordships  tbe  trouble  of  hearing  it.  The  three  peers 
were  then  pronounced  Guilty,  by  the  voice  of  the  House 
of  Lords* 

On  tbe  noblemen  being  broaglit  up  for  smitence,  on 
the  dOth  of  July,  Lord  Kilmarnock  again  eonfeased  his 
oflfence,  and  pleaded  guilty,  urging  tinxi  his  firtber  had 
fared  mn  up  in  the  strictest  rev(Jution  principles,  and 
pleading  tliat  be  himself  had  imprinted  the  same  so  ef- 
fectually on  the  mind  of  his  own  eldest  son,  that  Lcnrd 
3oyd  bore,  at  the  very  time,  a  commission  in  the  royal 
service,  and  had  been  in  arms  for  King  George  at  tbe 
battle  of  Culloden,  when  he  himself  fought  on  the  othtt 
19*    vf>i*.  ij. 
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sid«.  He  pleaded  likewise,  iliat  )ie  had,  io  ibe 
of  the  insurreotiOD;  protected  the  persons  and  proper^ 
of  loyal  subjects ;  and  that  be  liad  surrendered  after  tbo 
battle  of  CuUoden  of  his  own  accord,  althpugh  he  might 
heave  made  Lis  escape*  Although  thb  cotifes^on  of 
offences  was  nia(]e  at  a  time  when  its  sinceritjr  mig^ 
be  doubted,  the  grace  and  digaity  of  Lord  Kilmarnock's 
appearance,  togetlier  with  the  resignation  and  mildness 
of  his  address,  melted  all  the  spectators  to  tears ;  and  sd 
fantastic  are  humda  feelings,  that  a  lady  of  fashion  pres* 
eot,  who  had  never  seen  his  lordship  beibre,  cootiacled 
an  extravagant  passion  for  liis  person,  wliich  in  a  less  so* 
rious  afliMT,  would  have  been  Uttle  less  than  a  ludicious 
iStenzy* 

Lord  Cromarty  also  implored  lib  Majesty's  clemawyy 
and  declined  to  justify  his  crime*  He  tbrc^  Us  life  and 
fortune  on  the  compa$sion  of  the  high  court,  and  pleaded 
for  meicy  in  the  name  of  his  innocent  wife, — his  eMesI 
soa,  who  was  a  mere  boy^-^-and  eight  helpless  eb3dre«, 
who  must  feel  their  parent's  punbhment  befinre  they  kaew 
bis  gttib. 

Lord  Balmerino  being  called  upon  to  speak,  why 
judgment  of  death  should  not  pass  upon  him,  al  iiit 
objected  to  the  act  of  Parlbment  under  wfasdi  be  was 
tned  }  but  withdrew  his  plea  in  arrest  of  judgment  opos 
fiirtber  consideration*  Sentence  of  death  was'  pfOB0uiM> 
ed  according  to  the  terrible  behest  of  the  law,  ia  cases 
of  High  Treason. 

The  conduct  of  Balmerino  was  a  striking  and  admira- 
Ue  contrast  to  that  of  the  other  two  n^Iemen.  He 
never  either  disowned  or  concealed  his  political  ftimi^ 
pies.  He  stated,  that  he  had,  indeed,  held  an  independ* 
ent  company  of  foot  from  ^een  Anne,  wbich  be 
accounted  an  act  o(  treason  against  his  lawful  Prince ; 
but  that  he  had  atoned  for  this  by  joining  in  the  insure 
reotion  in  1715 ;  and  willingly,  and  with  -his  felt  heart, 
drew  his  sn^rd  in  1745,  though  his  age  might  have 
excused  hun  from  taking  arms.  He,  therefore,  neither 
asked,  nor  seems  to  have  wished,  for  either  acquiltal  or 


piffdoD;  aad  the  bold  and  gallant  manner  in  whieli  lya 
prejpared  for  death,  attraeted  the  admiration  of  all  who 
witnessed  it. 

It  was  understood  that  one  of  the  two  Earls  who  bad 
submitted  themselves  to  the  clemency  of  the  sovereign, 
was  about  to  be  spared..  The  frieni^  of  both  solicited 
anxiously  which  should  obtain  preference  on  the  occa- 
sbn*  The  circumi^ance  of  his  large  family,  and  lb<! 
situation  of  his  lady,  it  is  believed,  influenoed  the  deci»« 
ien  whbh  was  made  in  Lord  Cromarty's  fiivour.  Wbea 
the  Clountess  of  Cromarty  was  delivered  of  the  child 
which  she  had  home  in  her  womb,  while  the  borriUe 
doubt  of  her  husband's  fate  was  impending,  it  was  found 
to  be  tnaiked  on  the  neck  with  am  impres^on  resemUbog 
a  broad  axe  ;  a  striking  instance  of  cme-of  those  mjrste-* 
ries  of  nature  which  are  beyooid  the  knowledge  of  phi* 
loaophty. 

While  King  George  the  Second  was  perplexed  and 
ofverwhelmed  with  personal  applications  for  mercy,  in  be* 
bdf  of  Lords  Cromarty-  and  Kilmarnock,  he  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed,  with  natural  feeling,  ^'  Heaven  hehp  me, 
witt  no^  one  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  Lord  Balmenao !" 
The  spirit  of  the  time  was,  however,  adverse  to  this  gen- 
erous sentiment ;  nor  would  it  have  been  consistent  lo 
bare  spared  a  criminal,  who  boldly  avowed  and  vindicat- 
ed hki  pditical  ofiences,  while  exercising  the  severity  of 
the  law  towards  others,  who  expressed  penitence  for  thw 
guilt.  The  Earl  of  Cromarty  being,  as  we  have  saW, 
reprieved,  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock  and  Lord  Balmeriao 
remained  under  sentence,  with  an  intimation  that  they 
must  prepare  for  death.  The  King,  however,  commut^ 
die  mode  of  execution  into  decapitation.  «.^ 

'  The  behaviour  of  both  noblemen,  dunng  the  short 
interval  they  had  now  to  live,  was  of  a  piece  with  their 
conduct  on  the  trial.  Lord  Kilmarnock  was  compoeed, 
though  penitent,  and  prepared  himself  with  decency  for 
the  terriWe  exit,  Balmeriiv),  on  the  contrary,  with  a 
bold  military  frankness,  seemed  disposed*  to  meet  death 
on  the  scaffold  with  the  same  defiance  as  in  a  fi^d  of 


iMde.  His  lady  was  with  him  at  the  moment  die  death- 
warrant  arrived.  They  were  at  dinner :  Lady  Balmeri*- 
no  fainted  at  the  awful  tidmgs,  <' Do  you  not  see/' 
said  her  husband  to  the  officer  w1k>  had  intimated  the 
news,  "  you  have  spcnled  my  lady's  dinner  with  yotnr 
foolish  warrant  ?" 

'  On  the  18th  of  August,  1746,  the  prisoners  were 
delivered  ^ver  by  the  Governor  of  the  Tewer  to  the 
evBtody  of  the  %^£  ;  on  which  occasion,  the  officers 
closed  the  wmis  of  form  by  the  emphatic  pray^,  ^'  God 
iave  King  Geor|;e  !"  Kiimamock  answered  with  a  deep 
**  Amen."  Lord  Balmerino  replied,  in  a  loud  and  firm 
lone,  <^  God  save  King  James !'' ' 

Having  been  transported  in  a  carriage  to  an  apartment 
on  Tower4iill  {»ovided  (or  the  poipose,  the  ocnnpainons 
hi  sufiering  mete  allowed  a  momentary  mterview,  in 
which  Balmerino  seemed  chiefly  anxious  to  vincKcate  the 
Prince  from  the  report,  that  there  had  been  orders 
issued  at  the  batde  of  Cnlloden  to  give  no  quarter. 
Hilmamock  confessed  lie  had  heard  of  such  an  ord^, 
ngned  Ge<»rge  Murray,  but  it  was  only  after  he  wa^  made 
prisoner.  T%ey  parted  with  mutual  afiection.  ^*  J  would," 
*8aid  Lord  Balmerino,  *^  that  I  could  pay  diis  deiit  for  us 
both.''  Lord  Kilmarnock  acknowledged  his  kindness^ 
The  Earl  had  the  sad  precedence  in  the  execution. 
When  He  reached  the  spot,  and  beheld  the  fatal  scaffiJd 
covered  with  Mack  cloth  ;  the  executioner  witli  his  axe 
and  his  assistants ;  the  saw-dust  which  was  soon  to  be 
drenched  with  his  blood  ;  the  coffin  pre}iared  to  receive 
the  limbs  wUch  were  yet  warm  with  life ;  above  all,  the 
immense  display  of  human  countenances  which  surround- 
ed the  scaffi)ld  like  a  sea,  all  eyes  being  heat  on  the  sad 
object  of  the  preparation,  his  natural  feelings  hroke  forth 
in  a  whisper  to  tlie  friend  on  whose  arm  he  leaned, 
"  Home,  this  is  terriUe  !"  No  sign  of  indecent  timidity, 
however,  affected  his  behaviour ;  he  prayed  for  the 
feigning  King,  and  family;  knelt  calmly  to  the  block, 
and  submitted  to  the  fatal  blow.  , 

Lord  Balmerino  was  next  summoned  to  enter  on  the 


firtiil  soeM.  <'  I  suppose,"  he  said,  ^  mj  Lord  Kiltntr* 
Boek  b  DOW  no  more ;  I  will  not  detain  yon  loiter,  for  I 
desire  not  to  protract  my  life."  His  lordship  then,  tak«* 
ing  a  glass  of  wine,  desired  the  by-standers  to  drink 
^  one  agrm  tad  hrnvmuj"  diat  is,  an  ascent  to  Heaven* 
He  took  the  axe  out  of  the  Iiand  of  the  executioner, 
and  mn  bis  finger  along  the  edge,  while  a  momentary 
thriH  went  through  the  spectators,  at  seeing  so  daring  a 
man  in  the  possession  of  sucha  weapon.  Bahnerino did 
not,  however,  meditate  such  desperate  iblly  as  would 
have  been  implied  in  an  at^^mpt  at  resistance ;  h^ 
teiumed  ^  axe  to  tfa6  executioner^  and  bid  him  sirike 
boldly,  <'  for  in  that,"  he  said,  '<  my  friend,  will  consist 
thy  meicy."  **  There  may  be  som^,"  he  said,  <<  who 
dmk  my  behaviour  hcii.  Remember  what  I  tell  you," 
addressing  a  by-stander,  <*  it  arises  from  a  confidence  in 
God  and  a  clear  conscience." 

With  the  same  intrepid  countenance,  Dabnerino  knek 
to  the  Mock,  jHrayed  for  King  James  and  his  fiimily, 
entreated  forgiveness  of  his  own  sins,  petitioned  for  the 
welfiu^  ct  his  fiiends,  and  pardon  to  his  enemies. 
These  brief  prayers  finished,  he  gave  tlie  signal  to  the 
executioner ;  but  the  man  was  so  surprised  at  the  un<* 
daunted  intrepidity  of  his  victim,  that  he  struck  the  first 
Mow  irresdtttely,  and  it  required  two  to  despatch  the 
bloody  wcnrk.  , 

The  conclusion  of  Lord  Lovat's  eventful  and  mysteri- 
ous career  was  the  next  important  act  of  this  eventfol 
tragedy.  That  oM  conspirator,  after  making  hb  escape 
from  hb  vassal's  house  of  Gortuleg,  had  fied  to  the 
Highlands,  where  he  was  afterwards  taken  in  one  of  the 
Western  Islands,  by  a  detachment  from  the  garrison  of 
Fort  William,  who  had  disembarked  flom  on  board  a 
bomb  vessel,  called  the  Furnace.  The  old  man  was 
brought  to  the  Tower  of  London.  On  tbb  occasion, 
tmng  the  words  c^  the  Latin  poet,*  he  expressed  him- 
self prepared  either  to  resort  to  hb  old  stratagems,  or  t6 
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maet  death  like  a  man,  if  he  should  fiild  it  ieevi^fcUe. 
LoTai's  trial,  which  came  on  hefore  the  bouse  of  Lords 
W  the  9th,  and  was  fioisbed  on  tlie  19tb  day  of  Mardiy 
was  very  kmg  uad  extremely  curious.  On  the  former 
oecasioiis  il  had  not  been  necessary  to  produce  the  evi* 
deoceof  Secretary  Murray ;  but  on  the  present,  as  Lovtt 
bad  Bot  been  personally  cogged  m  the  insurredioa,  itt 
was  iiidispensaUe  to  pjx>ve  his  accessipii  to  the  previous 
CQiispiraoy«  This  was  accomplished  in  the  fiiUest  man* 
oer;  indeed  he  said  of  himseU^  pidiaUy  witb  .great 
Huth,  that  he  had  been  engaged  in.  every  iasuneotion  'm 
lavour  of  the  family  of  James  the  Seventh^  siace  be  via 
fi&een  years  crfd;  and  he  might  have  added,  he  had 
betrayed  some  of  them  to  lii9  opposite  party.  His  guilt, 
thinly  covered  by  a  long  train  of  fraud,  evasion,- and 
deceit,  was  cleariy  manifested,  though  he  displayed  very 
consideraUe  skill  and  legal  knowledge  in  bis  defence^ 
Being  pronottoqed  guilty  by  the  House  of  L4ords,rChe 
sentence  of  high  treason  was  pronounoed  upon  tbe  old 
man  in  the  usiml  horrible  terms^  He  heard  it  with  indif- 
ference, and  replied,  ^^  I  bid  your  lordships  an  everlasting 
iarewell !  Sure  I  am,  we  shall  never  all  meet  again  in 
the  same  jdace*" 

During  the  interval  between  the  sentence  and  its  exe- 
cution, this  singular  personage  employed  himself  at  first 
in  solicitations  lor  life,  expressed  pretty  much  in  the  style 
of  a  fewning  letter,  which,  when  he  was  first  taken  pris- 
oner, he  had  written  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  plead- 
ing his  high  favour  with  Greorge  the  First,  and  how  be 
had  carried  his  royal  highness  about  when  a  child,  in  the 
parks  of  Kensington  and  Hampton-Court.  Fmding  these 
meannesses  were  in  vam,  he  resolved  to  imitate  in  his 
death  the  animiU  he  most  resembled^  in  his  life,  and  die 
like  the  FoX|  without  indulging  his  enemies  by  the  utter- 
ance of  a  sigh  or  groan.  It  is  remarkable,  my  dear  boy, 
how  the  audacity  of  this  daring  man  rendeiied  him  an 
object  of  wonder  and  awe  at  his  death,  although  die 
whole  course  of  his  life  had  been  spent  in  a  manner  cal- 
euhited  to  excite  veiy  different  feelings,    Lovat  had  also^ 
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ndbed^tiie  Mhrmttge  6[  the  oomptsaioii  doe  to  exlKeiM 
old  age,  8131  Douriafaiog  ft  dftomlesB  spirit,  even  wb^  « 
life  beyond  the  uBOftl  dale  irf*  hnniftnitj  was  ftboot  lobeoiil 
aboil  bjr  ft  pubfic  execetioo.  Meny  diotuDstanees  aio 
loM  of  him  in  pmen,  fiom  which  we  may  iii%r,  that  the 
careless  sfHiit  of  levity  was  indidged  by  him  to  the  last 
momettt*  On  the  eTemg  before  has  exeeutioD,  his  ward- 
er ^Lpvessed  himself  Sony  Uiat  the  morrow  shouM  be 
siidi  a  bad  day  with  his  lordship^  <<Badr  replied  hi$ 
loHbbip ;  '^  for  what  ?  do  you  thiak  I  am  afraid  of  an 
axe  ?  k  is  a  ddlit  we  must  all  pay,  and  better  in  this  way 
Ibm  by  a  lingering:  disease." 

When  aseoiding  the  scaMd,  (in  which  he  requested 
the  asristttice  of  two  ^rarders,)  he  looked  round  on  the 
multi^ide,  andseebg  so  many  people,  sud  with  a  sneer, 
*^  God  saye  us,  why  should  thc»re  be  such  a  bustle  about 
taking  cff  an  old  grey  head  from  a  man  who  cannot  get 
up  three  steps  without  two  assistants  ?"  Oa  the  scaflbM 
he  repeated  the  line  of  Horace— 

"  Doke  ci  decoforaest  pro  patria  noii" 

It  was  more  in  his  true  c^baracter,  that  when  a  scaflbld 
fell,  and  he  was  informed  that  many  persons  had  been 
killed  and  maimed,  he  replied,  in  the  words  of  the  Scot^ 
fish  adage — ^*  TTie  more  mischief  the  '  better  sport  !*^ 
He  submitted  to  the  fetal  blow  with  unabated  courage, 
and  leA  a  strong  example  of  the  truth  of  the  observation, 
that  it  is  easier  to  die  well  than  to  live  well*  The  Brit- 
ish (jovemment  did  not  escape  blame,  for  having  selected 
as  an  example  of  punishment,  an  old  man  on  the  very 
verge  of  life.  Yet,  of  all  the  inctims  to  justice,  no  one 
either  deserved  or  received  less  compassion  than  Lovat. 

While  the  blood  of  the  nobility  concerned  in  the  insur- 
rection of  1745  was  flowing  thus  plentifully^  the  crimi- 
«  nals  of  minor  importance  had  no  cause  to  think  that 
justice  was*  aristocratic  in  her  selection  of  victims.  The 
persons  who  earliest  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment, were  the  officers  of  the  Manchester  regiment,  left, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  Cariisle  after  the  reti^at  from  Derby. 
Of  these  the  colonel  and  eight  other  persons  who  had 
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htM  oommissionS)  were  tried  and  condenaned  in  London. 
Eight  others  were  ieund  guihy  at  the  4Mnie  time,  but 
Were  reprieved.  Those  who  were  destined  for  exeoiK 
tion,  underwent  the  doom  of  law  in  its  most  bovriUo 
shape,  upon  Kennington  Common ;  where  they  avowed 
tbeir  politica)  princi[^,  and  died  firmly. 

A  melancholy  and  romantic  incident  took  place  amid 
the  terrors  of  the  executions.  A  young  lady,  who  bad 
been  contracted  in  marriage  to  James  Dawson,  one  of 
the  su0^rers,  had  takmi  the  desperate  «rosohitiOR  of  at<» 
tending  on  the  horrid  eerernonifd.  She  beheld  her  lover, 
after  having  been  suspended  for  a  few  minotes,  but  not 
tit!  death,  (for  sudi  was  the  barbarous  sentence,)  cut 
down,  embowelled,  and  mangled  by  the  knife  ^rf'tbe  exe^ 
cutioner.  All  this  she  supported  with  apparent  foititude ; 
but  when  she  saw  the  last  scene  fini^ed,  bythrowmg- 
Dawson's  heart  into  the  fire,  she  drew  her  head  within 
the  carriage,  repeated  his  name,  and  expired  on  the  qrat. 
This  melancholy  circumstance  was  made  by  Mr.  Sben* 
stone  the  theme  of  a  tragic  ballad. 

'  The  mob  of  London  bad  hooted  these  unfortunate 
gentlemen  as  they  passed  to  and  from  tbeir  trial,  but  tbey 
witnessed  their  last  sufferings  with  decenqy.  Three 
Scottis^h  officers  of  the  party  taken  at  Carlisle,,  were  next 
condemned  and  executed,  in  tlie  same  nmnner  as  the 
former ;  others  ^ere  tried  m  the  like  manner,  and  five 
were  ordered  for  execution;  among  these.  Sir  John 
Wedderbum,  Baronet,  was  the  most  distinguished. 

At  Cariisle  no  less  tlian  385  prisoners  had  been  assem- 
bled, with  the  purpose  of  trying  a  select  number  of  them 
at  tliat  place,  where  their  guilt  had  been  chiefly  mani- 
fested. From  this  mass,  119  were  selected  for  indict- 
ment and  trial  at  the  principal  towns  in  the  north.  At 
Yoric,  the  Grand  Jury  found  bills  against  75  insurgents. 
Upon  this  occasbn,  the  chaplain  of  the  High  Shenff  of 
Yorkshire  preached  before  the  judges  on  the  very  signifi- 
cant text,  (Numbers,  xxv.  5,)  "  And  Moses  said  unto 
the  judges  of  Israel,  slay  ye  every  man  his  man  that 
were  joined  unto  Baalpeor." 
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At  York  and  Carlisle  seventy  |)ers(His  upon  the  trlxJe 
received  sentence  of  death ;  some  irere  acquitted  on  the 
plea  of  having  been  forced  into  the  rebellion  by  their 
chiefs.  This  recognises  a  principle  which  might  have 
been  carried  much  farther ;  when  it  is  con^ered  how 
much  by  education  and  principles  these  wretched  kerne 
were  at  the  disposal  of  their  leaders,  a  similar  apology 
ought,  in  justice,  to  have  been  admitted  as  an  excuse  to  a 
much  larger  extent.  The  law,  which  makes  aHowance 
for  the  influence  of  a  husband  over  a  wife,  or  a  iather 
over  a  son,  even  when  it  invdves  them  in  guilt,  ought 
iinquestlonabiy  to  have  had  the  same  ccmsideration  for 
the  clansmen,  who  were  trained  up  in  the  most  absolute 
ideas  of  obedience  to  their  t^hief,  and  politically  exerted 
no  judgment  of  their  own. 

Nine  persons  were  executed  at  Cmlide  on  the  18th 
of  October.     The  list  contained  one  or  two  names  of 
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distinction;  as  Buchanan  of  Ampryor,  the  chief  of  YA 
name ;  MacDcmald  of  Kinloch-Moidart,  one  of  the  first 
who  received  the  Prin<»  on  his  landing ;  MacDooald  of 
llendriech,  who  began  the  war  by  attaching  Captain 
Scott's  detachment  when  marching  to  Fort  Augustus, 
and  John  MacNaughton,  a  person  of  little  note,  unless  in 
so  for  as  he  was  said,  but  it  b  believed  erroneoudy,  te 
have  been  the  individual  by  whose  hand  Colonel  Gndi* 
ner  fell  at  listen.  Six  criminals  suffered  at  Brampton ; 
seven  were  executed  at  Penrith,  and  twenty-two  at  tte 
city  of  York  ;  eleven  more  were  afterwards  executed  at 
Cu^isle  ;  nearly  eighty  in  all  were  sacrificed  to  the  ter- 
rors which  the  insurrection  had  inspired. 

These  unfortunate  suflferers  were  of  difierent  ages,  rank, 
and  habits,  both  of  body  and  mind  ;  they  agreed,  how- 
ever, in  their  behaviour  upon  the  scaffi>ld.  They  pfayed 
far  the  exiled  family,  expressed  their  devotion  to  the 
cause  in  which  they  died,  and  particularly  their  admira- 
tion of  the  princely  leader  whom  they  had  followed,  tSl 
their  attachment  conducted  them  to  this  dreadfiil  fiite. 
It  may  be  justly  questioned,  whether  the  lives  of  these 
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ined,  supposing  every  one  of  them  to  have  been  an  apos- 
tle of  Jbcobitism,  could  have  done  so  much  to  prolong 
their  doctrines,  as  the  horror  and  loathing  inspired  by  so 
many  bloody  punisliments.  And  when  to  these  are 
added  the  merciless  slaughter  upon  the  fugitives  at  Cul- 
loden,  and  the  devastation  committed  in  the  Highland 
districts,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  sword  of 
justice  would  have  been  weary  with  executions. 

There  were  still,  however,  some  individuals,  upon 
whom,  for  personal  reasons,  vengeance  was  .still  desired. 
One  of  these  was  Charles  Ratclifie,  brother  to  the  Eiarl 
of  Derwentwater.  This  gentlemen  had  bteen  partaker 
in  the  Earl's  treason  of  1715,  and  had  been  condemned^ 
for  that  crime,  but  escaped  from  Newgate.  In  the  latter^ 
end  of  the  year  1745  or  beginning  of  1746,  be  was  taken 
(Ml  board  a  French  ship  of  war,  with  other  officers.  The 
vessel  was  loaded  with  arms  and  warlike  stores^  bound 
for  the  coast  of  Scotland,  for  the  use  of  the  insurgents. 
RatcKfib's  case  was,  therefore,  a  simple  one.  He  was 
bri3ugfat  before  the  King's  Bench,  where  evidence  was 
adduced  to  show  that  he  was  the  same  Charles  Ratclifie 
who  had  been  conclemned  for  the  earlier  rebellion,  and 
who  bad  then  made  his  escape.  Upon  this  being  fonnd 
proved  by  a  pty,  he  was  condemned  to  die,  altliougb^ 
appealing  to  his  French  commission,  he  pleaded  that  he 
was  not  a  su^ect  of  Britain,  and  denied  himself  to  be 
the  Charles  Ratclifie  to  whom  the  indictment  and  con- 
viction referred,  alleging  he  was  Charles  Earl  of  Der- 
wentwater. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  Ratclifie  appeared  on  the 
scafibld,  whero  he  was  admitted,  in  respect  of  his  birth, 
to  the  sad  honours  of  the  axe  and  block.  He  was 
rieMy  dressed,  and  behaved  with  a  mixture  of  grace  and 
firmness  which  procured  him  universal  sympathy^  Lovat, 
whose  tragedy  I  have  already  given,  was  in  point  of  time, 
the  last  person  who  suffered  death  for  political  causes  in 
1747. 

An  act  of  Indemnity  was  passed  in  June  1747,  grant- 
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ing  a  pardon  to  all  persons  who  bad  committed  treason,*, 
but  with  an  awful  list  of  exceptions,  amounting  4o  about 
eighty  names.  I  may  here  mention  'the  fate  of  some  of 
those  persons,  who  had  displayed  so  much  fidelity  to 
Charles  during  the  time  of  his  escape.  The  Laird  of 
MacKinnon,  MacDonald  of  Kmgsburg,  and  others,  ascer<* 
tained  to  have  been  active  in  aiding  the  Prince's  esoapOi 
were  brought  to  London,  and  imprisoned  for  some  time« 
Flora  MacDonald,  the  heroine  of  this  extraordinary  drama, 
was  also,  for  a  time,  detained  in  the  Tower.  As  I  have 
recorded  several  of  the  severities  of  government,  I  ought 
to  add,  that  nothing  save  a  short  imprisonment  attended 
the  generous  interference  of  those  individuals  in  behalf  of 
the  unfortunate  Adventurer,  during  his  dangers  and  dis- 
tresses. After  being  liberated  fix>m  the  Tower,  Flort 
MacDonald  found  refuge,  or  rather  a  scene  of  triumph,  in 
the  house  of  Lady  Primrose,  a  determined  Jacobite, 
where  the  Prince's  Highland  guardian  was  visited  by  aU 
persons^of  rank  who  entertained  any  bias  to  that  unhappy 
cause.  Neither  did  the*  J^nglish  Jacobites  limit  their 
expressions  of  respect  and  admiration  to  empty  compli* 
ments.  Many  who,  perhaps,  secretly  regretted  they  bad 
not.  given  more  e&ctual  instances  of  their  faith  to  the 
exiled  family,  were  desirous  to  make  some  amends,  by 
loading  with  kind  attentions  and  valuable  presents,  the 
heroine  who  had  played  such  a  dauntless  part  in  the  drama. 
These  donations  supplied  to  tlie  gallant  Highland-woman 
a  fortune  of  nearly  jbl500.  She  bestowed  this  dowery, 
together  with  her  hand,' upon  MacDonald  of  Kingsburg, 
who  had  been  her  assistant  in  the  action  which  procured 
her  so  much  fame.  The  applause  due  to  her  noble 
conduct,  was  not  rendered  by  Jacobites  alone  ;  many  of 
the  Royal  Family,  and  particularly  the  good-natured  and 
generous  Prince  Frederick  of  Wales,f  felt  and  expressed 

*  20Ui  George  II.  1747. 

t*  The  present  Ring's  grandfather,  Frederick.  His  Royal  Hi^nessgave 
a  proof  of  this  generous  and  liberal  mode  of  thinking,  when  the  Princess  his 
wife  informed  bim  that  Lady  Margaret  MacDonald,  concerned  wtth  Flora  in 
savbg  the  Chevalier,  had  been  presented  to  her  Royal  Highness,  adding^ 
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tvhat  was  due  to  the  worth  of  Flora  MacDonald,  though 
ederted  for  the  safety  of  so  dangerous  a  rival.  The  sim- 
plicity and  dignity  of  her  character  was  expressed  in  her 
remaric,  that  she  never  thought  she  had  daae  anything 
wondei^l  till  she  heard  the  world  wondering,  at  it*  She 
afterwards  went  to  America  with  her  husband  Kingsburg, 
bat  both  returned,  in  consequence  of  the  civil  war,  and 
died  in  their  native  Isle  of  Skye. 

i  should  make  these  volumes  thrice  as  long  as  they 
ought  to  be,  were  I  to  tell  you  the  stories  which  I  have 
heard  (sometimes  firom  the  lips  of  those  who  were  them- 
selves the  suflkrers)  concerning  the  strange  concealments 
and  escapes  which  the  Jacobites  were  reduced  to  for  the 
safety  of  their  lives  after  their  cause  was  ruined*  The 
severity  of  legal  prosecution  was  not  speedily  relaxed, 
idtbough  the  proceedings  under  mardal  law  were  put  a 
stop  to<  Lord  Pitsligo,  who  luriced  on  his  own  estate, 
Una  displayed  a  model  of  patience  under  unusual  suflfer*- 
ings,  continued  to  be  an  object  of  occasicmal  search  kmg 
after  the  1746 ;  and  was  in  some  degree  under  conceal* 
roent  till  bis  death  in  1762,  at  the  age  of  eightj-6re. 
Some  other  criminab  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  government 
were  not  liberated  ftom  prison  until  the  accessbn  of 
George  the  Third.* 

with  tome  evncem,  that  she  did  not  know  her  to  be  the  person  implicated  in 
the  escape  of  Charles  Edward.  "  And  would  you  not  have  done  the  Itke, 
madam/'  replied  the  big:h-miBded  Prince,  "  had  the  unfortunate  man  appear- 
ed before  you- in  such  calamitous  circumstances  t    I  know— I  am  sure— yoa 

*  Farquharson  of  Monaltry,  lieutenant-colonel  of  one  of  Lord  Louts  Gor- 
don's Aberdeenshire  battalions^  was  the  last  person  who  remaiaod  in  com- 
flagn>ant  for  the  affair  of  1745. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Daring  Character  of  Prince  Charleses  Enterprise-^ 
the  Consequences  that  must  have  attended  its  success^ 
averse  as  the  Majority  in  the  Country  toas  to  his 
Claims  J  and  divided  as  his  own  Followtrs  were  among 
themselves — Causes  which  contributed  to  Charlesi't 
temporary  Success — False  Lustre  which  Romance 
throws  around  the  Syslcm  of  Clanship — Abuses  to 
which  that  System  led — Proscription,  of  the  Highland 
Oarb — Abolition  of  Hereditary  Jurisdictions^  and  of 
Feudal  Tenures. 

We  have  kitberto  only  detailed  the  penal  procedure 
taken  against  the  principal  actors  in  the  rebellion  of  174& 
Before  proceeding  to  narrate  the  legislative  measures 
which  Parliament  thought  proper  to  adopt  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  a  calamity,  it  may  be  necessary ,  in 
this  place,  to  take  a  review  of  the  character  of  the  in- 
surrection and  the  result  which  it  actually  did  or  might 
have  produced. 

Looking  at  the  whole  in  a  general  point  of  view  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  presents  a  dazzling  picture  to  tbei 
imagination,  being  a  romance  of  real  life  equal  in  splen- 
dour and  interest  to  any  which  could  be  devised  by  fic^ 
tion.  A  primitive  people,  residing  in  a  remote  quarter 
of  the  empire,  and  themselves  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
Scottish  Highlanders,  fearlessly  attempted  to  place  the 
British  Crown  on  the  head  of  tlie  last  scion  of  those 
ancient  kings,  whose  descent  was  traced  to  their  x)wn 
mountains.  This  gigantic  task  they  undertook  in  favour 
of  a  youth  of  twenty-one,  who  landed  on  their  shore 
without  support  of  any  kind,  and  threw  himself  on  their 
generosity — they  assembled  an  army  ia  his  behalf — their 
speech,  their  taotics,  tlieir  arms,  were  alike  unknown  to 
20*     VOL.  II, 
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their  countrymeii  and  to  the  English — holding  themselves 
free  from  the  obligations  imposed  by  common  law  o 
positive  statute,  they  were  yet  governed  by  rules  of  theii 
own,  derived  from  a  general  sense  of  honour,  extending 
from  the  chief  to  the  lowest  of  his  tribe**  With  men 
unaccustomed  to  arms,  the  amount  of  the  most  efficient 
part  of  which  never  exceeded  2000,  they  defeated  two 
disciplined  armies  commanded  by  officers  of  experience 
and  reputation,  penetrated  deep  into  England,  approached 
within  ninety  miles  of  the  capital,  and  made  the  crown 
tremble  on  the  King's  head ;  retreated  with  the  like  suc- 
cess, when  they  appeared  on  the  point  of  being  inter- 
cepted between  three  hostile  armies  ;  checked  efiectually 
the  attadc  of  a  superior  body  detached  in  pursuit  of 
them  ;  reached  the  North  in  safety,  and  were  only  sup- 
pressed by  a  concurrence  of  disadvantages  which  it  was 
impossible  for  human  nature  to  surmount.  All  this  has 
much  that  is  splendid  to  the  imagination,  nor  is  it  possi- 
ble to  regard  without  admiration,  the  little  band  of  deter- 
nmed  men  by  whom  such  actions  were  achieved,  or  the 
kiteresting  young  Prince  by  whom  their  energies  were 
directed.  It  is  therefore  natural  that  the  civil  strife  of  1745 
riumld  have  been  long  the  chosen  theme  of  the  poet,  the 
musician,  and  the  novelist,  and  each  has  in  turn  found 
it  possessed  of  an  interest  highly  suitable  to  his  pur- 
pose. 

*  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred  when  the  Highland  armj  ad- 
vanced to  Kirkliston,  in  their  march  on  Edinburgh,  174^.  It  was  recollected 
that  the  bouse  of  Newliston,  \ymg  near  the  camp  of  the  Highlanders,  had 
been  built  bv  the  Secretary,  Lord  Stair,  who  was  so  deeply  implicated  m  the 
massacre  of  Glencoe ;  it  was  also  remembered,  that  the  grandson  of  the  mur- 
dered Glencoe  was  in  the  Highland  camp,  at  the  head  of  bis  clan  ref^meal ; 
it  was,  therefore,  to  be  apprehended  that  they  would  commit  some  violence 
on  the  house  of  Newliston,  and  as  this  would  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
feputation  of  the  Clievalier^s  army,  it  was  proposed  to  place  a  guard  for  lh« 
purpose  of  preventing  it. 

Glencoe  neard  this  proposal,  and  demanded  an  audience  of  the  Priaee. 
*'  It  is  right,''  he  said, "  that  a  guard  should  be  placed  upou  the  house  of  New- 
liston,  but  that  guard  must  be  furnished  by  the  MacDonalds  of  Glencoe  9  if  they 
are  not  tfmught  worthy  of  this  trust,  they  cannot  be  fit  to  bear  arms  m  y6mr 
Royal  Hijthttess's  caus^  iand  I  must,  of  course,  withdraw  them  from  yoor 
standard.^  The  claim  of  the  high-spirited  Chief  was  necessarily  admitted, 
and  the  MacDonalds  of  Glencoe  mounted  guard  on  the  houee  of  NewUtfon  } 
Bor  was  there  the  least  aiticle  deranged  or  dcstrojyed^ 
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hk  a  woric  founded  on  history,  we  must  look  nioro 
elosely  into  the  circuinstanees  of  the  rebellion,  and  de- 
prive it  of  some  part  of  the  show  which  pleases  the  fancy, 
la  order  to  judge  of  it  by  the  sound  rules  of  reason*  The 
best  mode  of  doing  this,  b  to  suppose  that  Charles  had  ac* 
eomplisbed  his  romantic  adventure,  and  seated  hknself  in 
tempoi|iry  security  in  the  Palace  of  St.  James's  ;  when 
common  sense  must  admit  that  nothing  could  have  been 
expected  firom  such  a  counter-revolution,  excepting  new 
strife  and  fiercer  civil  wars.  The  opinion  and  conduct 
of  the  whole  British  empire,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
bad  shown  their  disinclination  to  have  this  man  to  rule 
over  them ;  nor  were  all  the  clans  in  his  army  numerous 
enough  to  fiimish  more  than  two  battalions  of  guards  to 
have  defended  his  throne,  had  they  been  able  to  place 
liim  upon  it.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  England,  so 
opulent,  so  populous,  so  high-spirited,  could  be  held  under  a 
galling  ycke  by  a  few  men  of  unknown  language  and  man- 
ners, who  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  Strelitzeis 
or  Janissaries,  and  detested  in  that  capacity.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  Scotland  itself,  was  attached  to  the  Hcxise 
of  Hanover,  and  the  principles  which  placed  them  on 
the  throne  ;  and  its  inhabitants  were  votaries  of  the  Pres- 
byterian religion,  a  form  of  church  government  which  it 
had  been  long  the  object  of  the  Stewart  family  to  destroy* 
From  that  quarter,  therefore,  Charles,  in  his  supposed 
state  of  penlous  exaltation,  could  have  drawn  no  sup- 
port, but  must  have  looked  for  opposition.  The  inter- 
ference of  a,  French  force,  had  such  taken  place,  could 
only  have  increased  the  danger  of  the  restored  dynasty, 
by  rousing  against  them  the  ancient  feelings  of  national 
hatred  and  emulation  ;  nor  is  it  likely  tliat  they  could 
have  offered  successful  resistance  to  the  general  oppo- 
sitioo  which  such  unpopular  aid  would  have  accumulated 
around  tliem. 

Neither  is  it  probable  that  Charles  Edward,  educated 
as  be  had  bisen  in  foreign  courts,  and  in  the  antiquated 
principles  of  passive    obedience  and  arbitrary   power, 
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lieould  have  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  affections  of 
the  great  mass  of  his  subjects,  by  disavowing  those  sen- 
timents of  despotic  government  which  had  cost  his  grand- 
ibther  so  dear.  Even  while  his  enterprise  was  in  pro- 
gress, there  existed  a  great  schism  in  his  camp,  between 
Lord  George  Murray,  Lord  £lcho,  and  others,  who 
though  engaged  with  the  Prince  and  favouring  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  throne,  conceived  themselves  entitled,  as 
their  lives  and  fortunes  were  depending  on  the  issue,  to 
remonstrate  against  measures  of  which  they  did  not 
always  approve.  Chai-les  Edward  naturally,  but  fatally 
for  himself  and  his  family  preferred  and  followed  the 
councils  of  those  who  made  it  a  point  to  coincide  with 
him  in  opinion ;  so  that  had  the  strength  of  this  army 
been  adequate  to  place  him  upon  the.  throne,  he  must 
nevertheless  have  speedily  been  precipitated  into  civil 
war,  the  seeds  of  which  exbted  even  among  his  own 
followers,  since  they  did  not  agree  among  themselves  on 
what  principles  he  was  to  govern,  whether  as  a  despotic 
or  constitutional  monarch. 

From  all  this  it  would  appear,  that  however  severe 
upon  the  Highlanders  and  their  country  at  the  moment 
when  it  happened,  the  defeat  of  Prince  Charles  at  Cul- 
loden  could  alone  have  ended  the  internal  divisions  of 
Great  Kitain  ;  and  that  any  victory  which  he  might 
<  have  obtained  would  only  have  added  to  the  protraction 
of  civil  strife,  and  the  continuance  and  increase  of  nation- 
al calamity. 

Neither  were  the  actions  of  the  Highlanders  under 
Prince  Charies,  though  sufficiently  glorbus  for  their  arms, 
altogether  so  wonderful  as  to  be  regarded  as  miraculous. 
Without  detracting  from  their  undoubted  bravery,  it  must 
be  said  that  the  Chevalier  was  fortunate  in  meeting  with 
two  such  antagonists  as  Cope  and  Hawley,  neither  of 
whom  appear  to  have  dreamed  of  maintaining  a  second 
line  or  efiectual  reserve,  ti)ough  rendered  so  necessary  by 
the  violence  and  precipitance  of  the  Highland  attack, 
which  must  always  have  thrown  a  certain  degree  of  dis* 
order  into  those  troops  who  were  first  exposed  to  its  fury, 
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but  at  the  same  time  have  brought  confusion  amoiig  the 
assailants  themselves.  The  two  regiments  of  dragoons 
who  fought,  or  rather  fled,  at  Preston,  having  previously 
lost  their  character  by  a  succession  of  panics,  must  be 
also  looked  upon  as  affi)rding  to  the.  Highlandei-s  an  ad- 
vantage, unusual  to  tlK)se  who  encounter  an  EngUsli 
army.  Of  the  general  plan  of  insurrection,  it  may  be 
safely  said  to  have  been  a  rash  scheme,  devised  by  a  very 
young  man,  who  felt  his  hopes  from  France  to  be  ren- 
dered absolutely  desperate ;  and  by  piquing  the  honour 
of  Lochiel  and  his  fiiends,  wrought  them  to.  such  a 
height  of  feeling  as  to  induce  t1)em  to  engage  in  what 
their  common  sense  assured  them  was  positive  ruin. 

We  may  also  observe,  that  tiiough  the  snuill  number 
of  tills  Prince's  forces  was  in  a  great  measure  the  cause 
of  his  ultimate  defeat,  yet  the  same  circumstance  contrib- 
uted to  Ills  partial  success. 

This  may  appear  paradoxical,  but  -you  are  to  remem- 
ber, that  the  imperfections  of  an  undisciplined  arm/ 
increase  in  proportion  tp  its  numbers,  as  an  ill-constructed 
machine  becomes  more  unmanageable  in  proportion  to  its 
size.  The  powerful  army  of  clans  commanded  by  Mar 
in  the  year  1715,  could  not  have  acted  with  the  same 
speed  and  decision  as  the  comparatively  small  body 
which  was  arrayed  under  Charles.  And  if,  on  tlie  latter 
occasion,  the  I^rince  wanted  the  aid  of  such  large  forces 
as  were  brought  to  Perth  in  1715,  by  the  Marquis  of 
Huntly  and  the  Earls  of  Breadalbane  and.Seafortb,  his 
councils  were  also  unembarrassed  by  the  respect  and 
deference  claimed  by  these  dignitaries,  and  by  the  dis- 
cords which  oAen  arose  between  them,  either  amongst 
themselves,  *or  with  the  Commander-in-Chief.  It  is  .also 
worthy  of  remark,  that  without  derogating  from,  the 
de^re  to  maintain  discipline,  which  was  certainly  enler- 
tained  by  the  Highland  chiefs  during  the  enterprise,  the 
small  ntunber  of  the  Prince's  army  must  also  have  occa- 
sioned among  themselves  a  consciousness  of  weakness^ 
and  they  were  perhaps  the  more  disposed  to  attend  to 
ordeis  and  abstain  from  all  unnecessary  violencej  becaose 
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they  saw  from  tlie  beginning  that  their  safety  depended 
on  tnutual  concord,  and  on  preserving  or  acquiring  the 
good  opinion  of  the  country. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  the. his- 
tory of  Highland  clanship,  that  in  point  of  eflfective  and 
recognised  influence,  the  system  may  be  considered  as 
having  closed  with  the  gallant  and  generous  display  of 
its  character  which  took  place  in  1745.  We  have  said 
ahneady  that  the  patriarchal  spirit  was  gradually  decaying, 
and  that  the  system  had  been  msensibly  innovated  upon 
in  each  successive  generation.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  probably  would  not  have  existed, 
if  the  chiefe  had  not  sedulously  nursed  and  kept  it  alive, 
to  maintain  in  their  persons  that  peculiar  military  power, 
which  most  of  them  expected  to  render  the  means  ci 
distinguisMng  themselves  in  the  civil  war  that  was  yearly 
expected.     If  the  country  had  remained  in   profound 

Cace,  the  chiefi,  like  the  Lowland  barons,  would  have 
en  induced  to  exchange  the  command  of  thehr  clans^ 
men^  whose  services  they  had  no  prospect  of  rehiring, 
for  other  advantages,  which*  increlased  rents,  and  improv- 
ed ipossessions,  would  have  procured  them.  The  slow 
but  certain  operation  of  those  changes  would  have  finally 
dissolved  though  perhaps  at  a  later  period,  the  connex- 
ion between  the  <5lan  and  the  chief,  and  under  circum- 
stances, perhaps,  less  creditable  to  the  latter.  It  is 
therefore  better,  even  for  the  fame  of  the  Highlands^ 
that  the  spirit  of  the  patriarchal  system,  like  the  light  of 
a  dying  lamp,  should  have  collected  itself  into  one  bright 
flash  before  its  final  extinction  ;  and  in  the  short  period 
of  a  few  months,  should  have  exhibited  itself  in  a  purer 
and  more  brilliant  character  than  it  had  displayed  during 
the  coarse  of  ages. 

*  It  must  also  be  remarked,  that  the  period  at  which 
the  patriarchal  system  was  totally  broken  up,  was  that 
at  which  it' presented  the  most  interesting  appearance. 
The  Higliland  chiefs  of  the  eighteenth  century,  at  least 
those  wIk)  were  persons  of  consideration,  were  so  much 
kifloenced  by  the  general  civilizatkm  of  Britain,  as  to  be 
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not  only  averse  to  the  abuse  of  power  over  their  clansmeoi 
bat  disposed  as  well  from  policy  as  from  higher  motives,  to 
restrain  their  followers  from  predatory  habits,  and,  discqur- 
agipg  what  was  rude  and  fierce,  to  cultivate  what  was  hon- 
ourable and  noble  in  their  character.  It  is  probable  the 
patriarchal  system  was  never  exercised,  generally  speaking, 
in  a  mode  so  beneficial  to  humanity,  as  at  the  time  when  it 
was  remotely  affected  by  the  causes,  which  must  ulti- 
mately have  dissolved  it.  In  this  respect,  it  resembled 
the  wood  of  certain  trees,  which  never  adbrd  such  beau- 
tiful materials  for  the  cabinet-maker  as  wlien  they  have 
felt  the  touch  of  decay. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  view  which  we  cast 
upon  the  system  of  clanship,  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of 
the  last  generation,  is  like  looking  back  upon  a  Highland 
prospect,  enlivened  by  the  tints  of  a  beautiful  summer 
evening.  On  such  an  occasion,  the  distant  hills,  lakes, 
woods,  and  precipices,  are  touched  by  the  brilliancy  of 
the  atmosphere  with  a^  glow  of.  beauty,  which  is  not 
properly  their  own,  and  it  requires  an  exertion  to  recall 
to  our  mind  the  desolate,  barren,  and  wild  cjbaracter, 
which  properly  belong  to  the  objects  we  look  upon.  Foe 
the  same  reason,  it  requires  ai?  effort  of  the  understand-* 
iag  to  remind  us,  that  the  system  of  society  under  which 
the  Highland  clans  were  governed,  although  having  much 
in  it  which  awakens  both  the  heart  and  the  fancy,  was 
hostile  to  liberty,  and  to  the  progress  both  of  religbus 
and  moral  improvement,  by  placing  the  happiness,  and 
indeed  the  whole  existence,  of  tribes  at  tlie  disposal  of 
individuals,  whose  power  of  administration  was  influenced 
by  no  restraint  saving  their  own  pleasure.  Like  other 
men,  the  heads  of  the  clans  were  liable  to  be  seduced 
into  the  misuse  of  unlimited  authority  ;  and  you  have 
only  to  recall  what  I  have  said  in  these  pages  of  Lovat 
and  others,  to  be  aware  what  a  curse  and  a  plague  a  vio- 
lent or  crafty  chief  might  prove  to  his  own  clan,  to  the 
general  government,  to  the  peace  of  his  neighbours, -and 
indeed  to  the  whole  country  in  which  he  lived.  The 
possession  of  such  power  by  a  few  men  made  it  alwavs  \ 
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possible  for  them  to  «rect  the  standard  of  civil  war  in  a 
country  otherwise  disposed  to  peace ;  and  their  own 
bravery  and  that  of  their  retainers,  only  rendered  the 
case  more  dangerous,  the  provocation  more  easily  taken, 
and  their  powers  of  attack  or  resistance  more  bloody  and 
desperate.  Even  in  peace,  the  power -of  ravaging  the 
estates  of  a  neighbour  or  of  the  Lowlands,  by  letting 
loose  upon  them  troops  of  banditti,  kennelled  like  blood- 
hounds in  some  obscure  valley,  till  their  servkjes  were 
required,  was  giving  to  every  petty  chieftain  the  means 
of  spreading  robbery  and  desolation  through  the  country 
at  his  pleasure. 

With  whatever  sjinpathy,  thercf6re,  we  may  regard 
the  iiiraiediate  sufferers,  with  whatever  general  regret  we 
may  look  upon  the  extinction,  by  violence,  of  a  state  rf 
society  which  was  so  much  connected  with  honour,  fidel- 
hy,  and  the  tenets  of  romantic  chivalry,  it  is  impossible^ 
in  sober  sense,  to  wish  that  it  should  have  continued,  or 
to  say  that,  in  polhical  wisdom,  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  ought  to  have  tolerated  its  longer  existence. 

The  motives,  however,  of  the  legislature,  in  destroying 
tfie  character  of  the  patriarchal  system  adopted  in  the 
Highlands,  were  more  pressing  than  those  arising  out  of 
general  expedience  and  utility.  The  measures  struck 
.  less  at  what  was  inexpedient  in  general  principles,  than 
at  the  constant  source  of  repeated  rebellions  against  the 
Royal  Family ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  bemg  now 
completely  masters  of  the  disaffected  districts  by  the  fete 
of  war,  they  aimed  at  totally  eradicating  all  marks  of 
distinction  between  the  Highlander  and  Lowknder,  and 
reducing  the  jnountains  to  ^e  quiet  and  peaceful  state 
which  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  had  presented  for  many- 
years. 

t^  The  system  of  disarming  the  Highlands  had  been 
epeatedly  resorted  to  upon  former  occasions,  but  the 
object  had  been  only  partially  attained.  It  was  now 
resolved,  not  only  to  deprive  the  Highlanders  of  their 
arms,  but  of  the  ancient  garb  of  their  country  ;  a  pictur- 
esque babit^  the  custom  of  wearing  which  was  peculiariy 
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associated- with  the  use  c^  warlike  weapons*  The  sword, 
the  dirk,  the  pistol,  were  all  as  complete  parts  of  the 
Highland  dress  as  the  plaid  and  the  bonnet,  and  the  haUt 
of  using  the  latter  was  sure  to  remind  the  wearer  cf  the 
want  of  the  former.  It  was  proposed  to  destroy  this 
association  of  ideas,  by  rendering  the .  use  of  the  High- 
land  garb,  in  any  of  its  peculiar  forms,  highly  penal.* 

Many  objections,  indeed  some  which  appealed  to  con»- 
passion,  and  others  founded  upcm  utility,  were  urged 
against  this  interdiction  of  an  ancient  national  costume. 
It  was  represented  that  the  form  -  of  the  dress,  light, 
warm,  and  convenient  for  the  use  of  those  who  were 
accustomed  to  it,  was  essentially  necessary  to  men  who 
bad  to  perform  long  journeys  through  a  wild  and  desolate 
country  ;  or  discharged  the  labours  of  the  shepherd  or  - 
herdsman  among  extensive  mountains  and  deserts,  which 
must  necessarily  be  applied  to  pasture.  The  proscrip^ 
tion  also  of  a  natk>nal  garb,  to  which  the  people  had 
been  long  accustomed,  and  were  necessarily  much  at- 
tached, was  complamed  of  te  a  stretch  of  arbitrary  power, 
especially  as  th^  law  was  declared  to  extend  to  large 
districts  and  tracts  of  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
had  not  only  refrained  from  uding  the  rebellion,  but  bad 
given  ready  and  eflfectual  assistance  in  its  suppres^(»i. 

Notwithstanding  these  reasons,  and  nc^withstandiog 
the  representation  of  the  loyal  chie&  that  it  was  un-  > 
just  to  deprive  them  of  the  swords  which  they  had 
used  in  the  government's  defence,  it  was  judged  ne- 
cessary to  proceed  with  the  proposed  measure,  as  ode 
which  rigidly  enforced  by  the  proposed  severity  rf  gov- 
ernment, promised  completely  to  break  the  martial  spirit 

*  This  was  a  very  harsh  regulation,  aflecting  the  feelings  and  the  habHi 
of  many  who  had  no  accession  to  the  rebellion  or  who  had  taken  arms  to  resist  it. 
Yet  there  was  a  knowledge  of  mankind  in  the  prohibition,  since  it  divested 
the  Highlanders  of  a  dress  which  was  closely  associated  with  tlnsir  habits  of 
clanship  and  of  war.  In  like  manner,  I  am  mformed,  that  in  some  provinces 
of  Italy  the  peculiar  dr^ss  of  the  banditti  is  prohibited  to  be  worn  even  at 
,  masquerades,  as  it  is  found  to  excite  by  association  a  liking  to  the  freebootiwf 
trade. 
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t(  the  Highlanders,  so  far  as  it  had  been  found  hiconsist- 
ent  with  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  country  at  large. 
A  law  was  accordingly  passed,  forbidding  the  use  of 
what  is  called  tartan,  in  all  its  various  checkers  and  mod- 
ifications, under  penalties  which,  at  that  time,  might  be 
necessary  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  the  Highland- 
ers to  part  with  their  national  dress,  but  which  certainly 
now  appear  ^lisproportioned  to  the  offence.  The  wear- 
ing any  part  of  what  is  called  the  Highland  garb,  that  is, 
the  plaid,  philabeg,  trews,  shoulder-belt,  or  any  other 
distinctive  part  of  the  dress,  or  the  use  of  any  gannent 
composed  of  tartan,  or  party-coloured  clotli,  made  the 
offender  liable,  for  the  first  offence,  to  six  montlis'  impris- 
onment ;  and  for  the  second,  to  transportation  to  the 
colonies.  At  the  same  time,  the  wearing  or  even  posses- 
sion of  arms  subjected  a  Highlander  to  serve  as  a  com- 
mon soldier,  if  he  should  prove  unable  to  pay  a  fine  of 
fifteen  pounds.  A  second  offence  was  to  be  punished 
with  transportation  for  seven  years.  The  statute  b  20th 
George  U.  chap.  51. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  two  statutes,  sot 
only  restraining  the  use  of  arms  under  the  highest  penal- 
ti^,  but  proscribing  the  dress  of  a  whole  nation,  no  ob- 
iecuon  can  be  made  to  another  Act  of  Parliament,  passed 
IB  the  year  1748,  for  abolishing  the  last  effectual  renmant 
of  the  feudal  system,  viz.  the  hereditary  Jurisdictions 
throughout  Scotland.  These  last  remains  oi  die,  feudal 
i^tem,  I  have  repeatedly  alluded  to,  as  contrary  alike 
to  common  sense^  and  to  the  free  and  impartial  adminra- 
tratioQ  of  justice.  In  fact,  they  vested  the  power  of 
deciding  all  ordinary  actions  at  law  in  the  persons  of  great 
landholders,  neither  educated  to  the  legal  profession,  nor 
in  the  habit  of  separating  their  own  interests  and  passions 
from  the  causes  which  they  were  to  decide  as  judges. 
Th^  statutes  appointed  sums  of  money  to  be  paid  as  a 
compensation  to  the  possessors  of  those  judicial  rights, 
whose  existence  was  inimical  to  the  progiess  of  a  kee 
country.  The  administration  of  justice  was  vested  in 
professional  persons,  called  Sheriffi-depute  (so  called  as 
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deputed  by  ibe  Crown,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Sher- 
ifls  principal,  formerly  enjoying  jurisdiction  as  attached  to 
their  patrimony.)  Such  a  Sheriff-depute  was  named  for 
each  county,  to  discharge  the  judicial  duties  formerly  ex- 
ercised by  hereditary  judges. 

This  last  act  was  not  intended  for  the  Highlands  alone, 
its  influence  being  extended  throughout  Scotland.  By 
the  Act  of  20th  King  George  II.  chap.  5,  all  tenures  by 
wardholding,  that  is,  where  the  vassal  held  lands  ibr  the 
performance  of  military  service,  were  declared  unlawful, 
•  and  those  which  existed  were  changed  into  holdings  for 
feu,  or  for  blench  tenures,T-tbat  is  to  say,  either  for  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  sum  of  money,  or  some  *h(Hiorary 
acknowledgment  of  vassalage, — so  that  it  became  impos- 
sAAe  for  any  superior  or  overlord^  in  future,  to  impose 
upon  his  vassals  the  fatal  service  of  following  him  to  bat- 
tle, or  to  discharge  the  oppressive  duties  of  what  were 
called  hunting,  hosting,  watching,  and  warding.  Thus, 
although  the  feudal  forms  of  investiture  were  retained, 
all  the  essential  influence  of  the  superior  or  overlord  over 
the  vassal  or  tenant,  and  especially  the  right  which  be 
had  to  bring  him  into  the  field  of  battle,  in  consequence 
xif  his  own  quarrels,  was  in  future  abrogated  and  disallow^ 
ed.  The  consequence  of  these  great  alterations  vre 
reserve  for  the  next  chapter. 
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jMloufanee  granted  by  France  to  Charles*$  FoHowen — 
Removal  of  the  Prince  from  France — Jl/m  Walking 
ihaw-^Charles^s  J^isit  to  London — Jacobite  Intrigues 
-—Death  of  Prince  Charles — and  of  his  Brother, 
Cardinal  Duke  <^  York — Changes  effected  in  the 
Highlands  by  the  Measures  adopted  in  consequence 
of  the  R^ellion — Decay  of  the  System  of  Clanship 
— the  Jacobites  become  reconciled  to  the  House  of 
Hanover — Restoration  of  the  Forfeited  Estates — The 
Highland  Garb  again  pertnitted  to  be  worn — Intro^ 
duction  of  Store-Farming — Imprpvement  in  the  Com-- 
merce  of  Scotland* 

BcroBE  giving  a  further  account  of  the  e^ct  produo-, 
ed  on  Scothixid  and  its  mfaabitants  hj  the  Disarming  Act, 
the  Jurbdiction  Act,  and  other  alterations  adopted  into 
the  law  of  Scotland,  in  consequence  of  the  insurrection 
of  1745,  we  may  take  some  notice  of  the  melancholjr 
oonchision  of  Charles  Edward's  career,  which  had  com- 
menced with  so  much  brilliancy.  There  are  maay  per- 
sons like  tliis  unfortunate  Prince,  who,  having  fail^  in 
an  effi)rt  boldly  made,  and  prosecuted  with  vigour,  seem 
afterwards  to  have  been  dogged  by  misfortune,  and  de- 
prived, by  the  premature  decay  of  the  faculties  they 
once  exhibited,  01  the  power  of  keeping  up  the  reputa- 
tbn  gained  at  the  beginning  of  their  career. 

On  his  first  arrival  in  France,  with  all  the  eclat  of 
hb  victories  and  his  sufierings,  the  Chevalier  was  very 
fiivourably  received  at  Court,  and  obtmned  considerable 
advantages  for  some  of  his  followers.  Lochiel  and  Lord 
Ogilvie  were  made  lieutenant-colonels  in  the  French 
service,  with  means  of  appointing  to  commissions  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  exiles  who  had  partici- 
pated in  their  fate.    The  court  of  France  also  granted . 
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40y000  livres  a-year  for  the  support  of  such  Scottish  fiH 
gitiYes  as  were  not  provided  for  in  their  military  service* 

This  allowance,  however  liberal  on  the  part  of  France, 
was  totally  insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  so  many 
perspns,  accustomed  not  only  to  the  necessaries  but  com- 
forts of  life  ;  and  it  is  n  >.  "^o  be  wondered  at,  that  many, 
reduced  to  exile  and  incjigehce  in  his  cause,  murmuved, 
though  perhaps  with  injustice,  against  the  Prince,  whose 
power  of  alleviating  their  distresses  they  might  ccmclude 
to  be  greater  than  it  really  was. 

An  incident  which  followed,  evinced  the  same  intrac- 
tability of  temper  which  seems  to  have  characterised  this 
young  man  in  his  attempt  to  regain  the  throne  of  his  an- 
cestors/ When  the  French  Government,  in  the  winter 
of  1748,  were  disposed  to  accede  to  a  peace  with  Eng* 
land,  it  was  an  indispensable  stipulation,  that  the  young 
Pretender,  as  be  was  styled,  should  not  be  permitted  to 
reside  widiin  the  French  territories.  The  King  and 
mmisters  of  France  felt  the  necessity  of  acceding  to  this 
condition  if  they  would  obtain  peace ;  but  they  were 
desirous  to  do  so  with  all  the  attention  possible  to  the 
interest  and  feelings  of  Charles  Edward.  With  this  pup- 
pose,  thev  suggested  to.  him  that  he  should  retreat  to 
Friburg,  m  Switzerland,  where  they  proposed  to  assure 
him  an  asylum,  with  a  company  of  guards,  a  large  pen- 
sion, and  the  nominal  rank  and  title  of  Prince  of  Wales. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  with  what  possible  views  Charles 
rejected  these  offers,  or  from  what  motive,  saving  the  im- 
pulse of  momentary  spleen,  he  positively  refused  to  leave 
France.  He  was  in  a  kingdom*,  however,  where  little 
ceremony  was  then  used  upon  such  occasions.  One  eve- 
ning as  he  went  to  the  Opera,  he  was  seized  by  a  party 
of  the  French  gu^ds,  bound  hand  and  foot^  and  convey- 
ed first  to  the  state  prison  of  Vincennes,  and  firpm  thence 
to  the  town  of  Avignon,  which  belonged  to  the  Pope, 
where  he  was  set  at  liberty. 

To  this  unnecessary  disgrace  Charles  appears  to  have 
subjected  himself  from  feelings  of  obstinacy  alone  ;  and 
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of  ooune  a  line  of  conduct  so  irrational  was  little  qoalK 
fied  to  reconuneod  him  as  a  pleasant  guest  to  other 
states. 

He  went  first  to  Venice  with  a  single  attendant ;  but, 
upon  a  warning  from  the  Senate^  he  returned  to  Flan<^ 
ders*  ^  i^ 

Here,  about  the  year  1751,  he  admitted  into  his  family 
a  female,  called  Miss  Walkinshaw.  The  person  whom 
he  tlHis  received  into  his  intimacy  had  connexions,  oT 
which  his  fiiends  and  adherents  in  Britain  were  extremely 
jealous.  It  was  said  that  her  sister  was  a  housekeeper  at 
Leicester  House,  then  inhabited  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  | 
and  such  was  the  general  suspicion  of  her  betraying  her 
lover,  that  the  persons  of  distinction « in  England  who 
continued  to  adhere  to  the  Jacobite  interest,  sent  a  spe* 
cial  deputy,  called  Macnamara,  to  request,  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  party,  that  this  lady  might  be  removed  from 
the  Chevalier's  residence,  and  sent  into  a  convent,  at 
least  for  a  season.  The  Prince  decidedly  put  a  negative 
upon  thb  proposal. — '^  Not,"  he  said,  '^  that  be  enter* 
tained  any  particular  affection  or  even  regard  for  Miss 
Walkinshaw,  but  because  he  would  not  be  Rotated  to  by 
Ins  subjects  in  matters  respecting  his  own  habits  or  fiun- 
ily."  When  Macnamara  was  finally  repulsed,  he  took 
his  leave  with  concern  and  indignation,  saying,  as  he 
retired, — "By  what  crime,  sir,  can  your  ramily  have 
drawn  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  since  it  has  v'lsited 
every  branch  of  them  thmugh  so  many  ages  ?" 

l!iiis  haughty  reply  to  a  request,  reasonable  and  re- 
spectful in  itself,  was  the  signal  for  almost  all  the  Jaco- 
Ute  party,  in  England  to  break  up  and  dissolve  itself ; 
they  were  probably  by  this  time  only  watching  for  an 
opportunity  of  deserting  with  honour  a  cause  wliich  was 
become  hopeless. 

Before  tliis  general  defection,  some  mtrigues  liad  been 
set  on  foot  in  behalf  of  Charles,  but  always  mthout 
much  consideration,  and  by  persons  of  incompetent  judg- 
ment. Thus  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  a  woman  of 
an  ambitious  but  flighty  disposition,  took  it  upon  her  at 
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one  time  to  figure  as  a  patroness  of  the  House  cf  St^'-< 
art,  and  made  several  jouiiieys  from  England  to  Paris, 
and  also  to  Rome,  with  the  affectation  of  making  herself 
the  heroine  of  a  Jacobite  revolution.  This  intrigue,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  could  have  no  serious  object  or  tcrmi*^ 
natiob. 

In  1750,  tlie  Jacobite  intrigues  continued  to  go  on,  and 
the  Prince  himself  visited  London  in  that  year.  Dr. 
King,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Church  of  England  Jaco* 
bites,  received  him  in  his  house.  He  assures  us,  that  tlie 
scheme  which  Cliarles  had  formed  was  impracticable, 
and  that  he  was  soon  prevailed  upon  to  return  to  the 
continent.  Dr.  King  at  this  time  draws  a  harsh  picture 
of  the  unfortunate  Prince ;  he  represents  him  as  cold, 
intetested,  and  avaricious,  which  is  one  frequent  indk^a- 
tion  of  a  selfish  character.  This  author's  evidence,  how-^ 
ever,  must  be  taken  with  some  modification,  since  tlie 
Doctor  wrote  his  anecdotes  at  a  time  when,  after  Imving 
long  prdessed  to  be  at  tlie  bead  of  the  nonjuring  party^ 
he  had  finally  withdrawn  from  it,  joined  the  Government, 
and  paid  bis  duty  at  court.  He  is  therefore  not  likely  to 
have  formed  an  impartial  judgment,  or  to  have  drawn  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  Prince  whose  cause  he  liad  desert- 
ed. In  1752,  the  embers  of  Jacobitism  tlirew  out  one 
or  two  sparks.  Patrick,  Lord  Elibank,  conducted  at 
this  time  what  remained  of  a  Jacobite  interest  in  Scot- 
land :  he  was  a  man  of  gr^at  wit,  shrewdness,  and  sa^c- 
ity ;  but,  like  others  who  are  conscious  of  great  talent, 
often  both  in  his  conduct  and  conversation  chose  the 
most  disadvantageous  -side  of  the  question,  in  order  to 
make  a  more  mairked  display  of  his  abilities. 

The  Honourable  Alexander  Murray,  one  of  Ijord 
Elibank's  brothers,  a  very  daring  man,  had  devised  a 
desperate  scheme  for  seizing  upon  the  Palace  of  St* 
James's  and  the  person  of  the  King,  by  moans  of  sixty 
determined  men.  There  was  a  second  branch  of  the 
conspiracy  which  should  have  exploded  in  Scotland^ 
where  there  were  no  longer  either  men  or  means  t6 
accomfdish  an  insurrectbn.     MacDonell  of  Lod^rry^ 
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and  Dr.  Archibald  Cameron,  brother  to  Lochiel,  weie 
the  agents  employed  in  thb  northern  part  of  the  plot. 
The  latter  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Government,  heiag 
taken  upon  the  banks  of  Loch  Katrine,  and  sent  prisoner 
to  London.  Dr.  Cameron  was  brought  to  trial  upon  the 
Bill  of  Attainder,  passed  against  him  on  account  of  hb 
concern  in  the  Rebellion  1745,  and  upon  that  charge  he 
was  arraigned,  condemned,  and  put  to  death  at  Tyburn. 
His  execution  for  thb  old  offence,  after  the  date  oif  hos- 
tilities had  been  so  long  past,  threw  much  reproach  upon 
the  Government,  and  even  upon  the  personal  character 
of  George  the  Second,  as  sullen,  relentless,  and  unforgiv- 
ing. These  aspersions  were  the  more  credited,  tliat  Dr. 
Cameron  was  a  man  of  a  mild  and  gentle  dbpositKHi, 
liad  taken  no  military  share  in  the  Rebellion,  and  had 
uniformly  exercised  hb  skill  as  a  medical  man  in  behalf 
of  the  wounded  of  both  armies.  Yet  since,  as  b  now 
well  known,  he  returned  to  Scotland  with  the  purpose  of 
again  awakening  the  flames  of  rebellion,  it  must  be  owned, 
that  whatever  hb  private  character  might  be,  he  only  en- 
countered the  &te  which  hb  enterprise  merited  and  justified. 

The  Honourable  Alexander  Murray  ventured  to  Lon- 
don about  the  same  period,  where  a  proclamation  was 
speedily  issued  for  hb  arrest.  Having  discovered  that 
the  persons  on  whose  assistance  he  had  relied  for  the 
execution  of  hb,  scheme  had  lost  courage,  he  renounced 
the  enterprise.  Other  wild  or  inefficient  intrigues,  were 
carried  on  in  behalf  of  Charles  down  to  about  1760 ;  but 
they  have  all  the  character  of  being  formed  by  mere 
projectors,  desirous  of  obtaining  money  from  the  exiled 
Prince,  without  any  reasonable  prospect,  perhaps  without 
any  serious  purpose  of  rendering  him  effectual  service. 

A  few  years  later  than  the  period  last  mentioned,  a 
person  seems  to  have  been  desirous  to  obtain  Charles's 
eommbsion  to  form  some  interest  for  him  among  the 
North  American  colonbts,  wlio  had  then  commenced 
their  quarrels  with  the  mother  country.  It  was  proposed 
by  the  adventurer  alluded  to,  to  make  a  party  for  the  Prince 
among  the  insurgents  in  a  country  which  contained  man/ 
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HigUanders.  But  tbatscheipe  also  was  entirely  without 
sdid  fxindatioo,  for  the  Scottish' colonists  in  genend 
joined  tlm  party  of  King  George.  «^ 

Amidst  these  vain  intrigues,  excited  by  new  hopes, 
which  were  always  succored  by  fresh  disappointment, 
Charies,  who  had  supported  so  much  real  distress  and. 
&tigue  with  fortitude  and  firmness,  gave  way  both  in 
mind  and  body.  His  domestic  uneasiness  was  increased 
by  an  unhappy  union  with  Louisa  of  Stohlberg,  a  Ger- 
man prindess,  which  produced  happiness  to  neither  party, 
and  scnne  discredit  to  both.  Latterly,  after  long  retain- 
ing the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales,  he  laid  it  aside,  because, 
after  his  father's  death  in  1769,  the  courts  of  Europe 
would  not  recognise  him  as  King  of  Great  Britain.  He 
afterwards  lived  incognito,  under  the  title  of  the  Count 
D' Albany.  Finally,  he  died  at  Rome  upon  the  31st  of 
February,  1788,  and  was  royally  interred  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Frescati,  of  which  his  brother  was  bishop. 

The  merits  of  this  unhappy  Prince  appear  to  have 
insisted  in  a  degree  of  dauntless  resolution  and  enter- 
prise, bordering  upon  temerity;  the  power  of  supporting 
fiitigues  and  misfortunes,  and  extremity  of  every  kind, 
with  firmness  and  magnanimity ;  and  a  natural  courtesy 
of  manner  highly  gratifying  to  his  followers,  which  he 
could  exchange  for  reserve  at  his  pleasure.  Nor,  when 
his  campaign  in  Scotland  is  considered,  can  he  be  denied 
respectable  taldnts  in  military  afiairs.  Some  of  his  par- 
tisans of  higher  rank  conceived  he  evinced  less  gratitude 
for  their  services  than  he  ought  to  have  rendered  them  ; 
but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  those  who  approached  his 
person  were  unable  to  mention  him  without  tears  of  sor- 
row, to  which  your  Grandfather  has  been  frequently  a 
witness.  His  faults  or  errors  arose  from  a  course  of  tui- 
tion totally  unfit  for  the  situation  to  which  he  conceived 
himself  bom.  His  education,  intrustea  to  narrow-minded 
priests  and  soldiers  of  fortune,  had  been  singularly  limit- 
ed and  imperfect;  so  that,  instead  of  being  taught  to 
disown  or  greatly  modify  the  tenets  which  had  made  hk 
(athers  exiles  from  their  throne  and  country,  he  was 
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instructed  to  cling  to  those  errors  as  sacred  roaxims,  to 
which  he  was  bound  in  honour  and  conscience  to  adhere. 
He  left  a  natural  daughter  called  Countes^  of  Albany, 
who  died  only  a  few  years  since. 

The  last,  direct  male  heir  of  the  line  of  Stewart,  on  the 
death  of  Charles,  was  his  younger  brother,  Henry  Benedict, 
whom  the  Pope  had  created  a  Cardinal.  This  Prince  took 
no  other  step  for  asserting  his  claim  to  the  British  kingdoms, 
than  by  striking  a  beautiful  medal,  in  which  he  is  represent- 
ed in  his  cardinal's  robes,  with  the  crown,  sceptre,  and  rega- 
lia, in  the  back  ground,  bearing  the  motto,  Voluntate  del 
non  desiderio  populi,  implying  a  tacit  relinquishment  of 
the  claims  to  which,  by  birth,  he  might  have  pretended. 
He  was  a  prince  of  a  mild  and  beneficent  character,  and 
generally  beloved.  After  the  innovations  of  the  French 
Revolution  had  destroyed,  or  greatly  dimmished,  the 
revenues  he  derived  from  the  church,  he  subsisted,  angu- 
lar to  tell,  on  an  annuity  of  £3000  a-year,  assigned  to 
him  by  the  generosity  of  the  late  Kmg  Gteorge  the 
Third,  and  continued  by  that  of  his  royal  successor. '  In 
requital  of  their  bounty,  and  as  if  acknowledging  the 
House  of  Hanover  to  be  the  legitimate  successors  of  hb 
claims  to  the  crown  W  Britain,  this,  the  last  of  the  Stew- 
arts, bequeathed  to  his  present  Majesty  all  the  crown 
jewels,  some  of  them  of  great  value,  which  King  James 
the  Second  had  carried  along  with  him  on  his  retreat  to 
the  Continent  in  1688,  together  with  a  mass  of  papers, 
tending  to  throw  much  light  on  British  history. 

Having  now  finished  my  account  of  the  House  of 
Stewart,  extinguished  in  the  person  of  its  last  direct  male 
heir,  I  return  to  notice  the  general  eflTects  produced  in 
Scotland,  by  the  laws  adopted  for  the  abolition  of  the 
hereditary  jurisdictions,  and  prohibition  of  tbe  Highland 
dress  and  arms.  On  the  first  point,  no  dissatisfaction  was 
expressed,  and  little  was  probably  felt,  excepting  by  a 
few  landed  piDprietors^  who  might  conceive  their  dignity 
diminished  by  their  power  over  their  tenants  'being 
abridged  and  limited.  But  it  was  different  with  the  Dis- 
arming Act,  which  was  resented  by  the  Highlanders  as  a 
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deadly  insuh,  and  which  seemed  for  a  considerate  time 
rather  to  increase  than  allay  the  discontent,  which  it  wa5" 
the  desire  of  the  government  to  appease* 

Indeed,  when  the  state  of  tlie  Highlands  is  considered, 
we  cannot  be  surprised,  that  for  the  space  of  ten  years 
at  least,  it  should  have  been  wilder  than  it  was  before  the 
insurrectioa.  The  country  was  filled  with  desperate 
men,  whom  their  education  to  the  use  of  arms,  as  well  a3 
the  recent  scenes  of  civil  war,  had  ,&miliar]zed  to  rapine 
and  violence ;  and  the  check,  such  as  it  was,  which  the 
authority  of  the  chiefs  extended  over  malefactors,  was  en- 
tirely d&solved  by,  the  downfall  of  their  power.  Accord- 
ingly, the  criminal  records  of  that  period  are  full  of  atrcxiities 
of  various  kinds,  perpetrated  in  the  Highlands,  which  ^ive 
a  strange  idea  of  the  disorderly  state  of  the  country. 

Tradition  also  delights  to  enumerate,  among  the  sons 
of  vulgar  rapine,  the  names  of  Sergeant  More  Cameron 
and  others,  depredators  of  milder  mood,  and  whose  fame 
might  rank  with  that  of  Robin  Hood  and  liis  merry 
archers,  as  friends  and  benefactors  to  the  poor,  though 
plunderers  of  the  rich.  The  sword  of  justice  was  era- 
ployed  in  weeding  them  out ;  and  if  frequent  examples 
of  punishment  did  not.  correct  the  old  depredators,  it 
warned  the  young  from  following  their  footsteps.  But 
the  race  of  Forty-five  men,  as  they  were  called,  who 
suppHed  this  generation  of  heroes,  became  in  time  old, 
and  accustomed  to  peaceful  habits. 

Government  also  had,  by  the  Act  of  Attainder,  which 
forfeited  the  lands  of  those  engaged  in  the  rebellion, 
acquired  very  large  estates  in  the  Highlands,  which  had 
previously  belonged  to  the  Jacobite  chiefs.  More  wise 
than  their  predecessors  in  1715,  instead  of  bringing  this 
property  to  sale^  they  retained  it  under  the  management 
of  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  by  whom,  after  tlie  neces- 
sary expenses  were  defrayed,  the  surplus  revenue  was 
applied  to  tlie  improvement  of  Scottish  arts  and  manu- 
factures, and  especially  to  the  amelioration  of  the  High- 
lands. The  example  of  agriculture  and  successiul  ju- 
dustiy,  which  was  sat  on  foot  under  the  patronage  of 
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these  corpnilssioners,  was  imitated  by  those  Highlanders, 
who,  excluded  from  tlie  rough  trade  of  arms,  began  to 
turn  a  late  and  unwilling  eye  to  such  pursuils.  The 
character  of  the  natives,  as  well  as  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try, underwent  a  gradual  change ;  the  ideas  of  clanship, 
which  long  clung  to  the  heart  of  the  Scottish  Highlander, 
griadually  gave  way  under  the  absence  of  many  chiefs, 
and  the  impoverishment  of  others.  The  genius  of  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  about  the  same  time  also,  opened  a 
fresh  career  to  the  martial  spirit  of  tJie  Highlanders,  by 
levying  regiments*  for  the  service  of  Government  in 
Canada,  where  they  behaved  themselves  in  a  distingubhed 
manner ;  while,  in  the  meantime,  the  absence  of  the 
most  inflammable  part  of  a  superabundant  population 
greatly  diminished  the  risk  of  fresh  disturbances.  Many 
persons  also,  who  had  served  in  their  youth  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  Prince  Charles,  now  entered  this  new  levy,  and 
drew  the  sword  for  the  reigning  monarch,  whose  generosity 
readily  opened  every  rank  of  military  service  to  his  ancient 
enemies.     I  will  give  you  one  instance  among  many  : 

The  commission  of  a  field  officer,  in  one  of  these  new 
regiments,  being  about  to  be  bestowed  on  a  gentleman  of 
Athole,  a  courtier  who  had  some  desire  to  change  the 
destination  of  the  appointment,  told  his  late  Ma]esty  of 
some  bold  and  desperate  actions  whbh  the  candidate  fin 
military  preferment  had  performed  on  the  side  of  Charles 
Edward,  During  the  insurrection  of  1745.  ^'  Has  this 
gentleman  really  fought  so  well  against  me  ?"  said  the 
good-natured  and  well-judging  monarch ;  "  then,  believe 
me,  he  will  fight  as  well  in  my  cause.**  So  the  conunb- 
sion  kept  its  original  destination. 

Such  instances  of  generosity,  on  the  part  of  the  Sove- 
reign, could  not  but  make  proselytes  among  a  warm- 
hearted people  like  the  Jacobites,  with  whom  George  the 
Third  became  personally  popular  at  an  early  period  of 
his  reign.  With  an  amiable  inconsistency,  many  of  those 
who  had  fought  against  the  grandfather  would  have  spent, 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood  ior  the  grandchild,  and  those 
who  even  yet  refused  to  abjure  the  right  of  the  Pretender, 
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showed  themselves  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the 
reigning  monarch. 

While  a  good  understanding  was  gradually  increasing 
between  the  Highlanders  and  the  Government,  which 
they  had  opposed  so  long  and  with  so  much  obstinacy, 
the  management  of  the  forfeited  estates  in  the  Highlands 
was  so  conducted  as  to  afford  the  cultivators  a  happy  and 
easy  existence ;  and  though  old  men  might  turn  back 
with  fondness  to  the  recollection  of  their  younger  days, 
when  every  Highlander  walked  the  heath  with  his  weap- 
ons rattling  around  him,  the  preference  must,  upon  the 
whole,  have  been  given  to  a  period,  in  which  a  man's 
right  needed  nothing  else  to  ^secure  it  than  the  equal 
defence  of  the  law.  In  process  of  time,  it  was  conceived 
by  Government  that  the  period  of  punishment  by  for- 
feiture ought,  in 'equity  as  well  as  policy,  to  be  brought 
to  a  close,  and  that  the  descendants  of  the  original  insur- 
gents of  the  year  1745,  holding  different  tenets  from 
their  unfortunate  ancestors,  might  be  safely  restored  to 
the  enjoyment  of  their  patrimonial  fortunes.  By  an 
Act  of  Grace,  accordingly,  dated  24th  George  HI.  chap. 
37,  the  estates  forfeited  for  treason,  in  the  year  1745 
were  restored  to  the  descendants  of  those  by  whom  they 
.  had  been  forfeited.  A  long  train  of  honourable  names 
was  thus  restored  to  Scottish  history,  and  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude imposed  upon  their  representatives  to  the  memory 
of  the  then  reigning  monarch.  To  complete  this  Act  of 
Grace,  the  present  King  has,  in  addition  to  the  forfeited 
property  returned  by  his  father,  restored,  in  blood,  such 
persons  descended  of  attainted  individuals  as  would  have 
been  heirs  to  Peerages,  had  it  not  been  for  the  attainder; 
—a  step  well  chosen  to  mark  the  favour  entertained  by 
his  Majesty  for  his  Scottish  subjects,  and  his  desire  to 
obliterate  all  recollection  that  discord  ever  existed  be- 
tween his  royal  house  and  any  of  their  ancestors. 

Another    feature   of  the   same   lenient   and   healing 
measures,  was  the  restoring  the  complete  liberty -of  wear- 
ing  the   Highland  dress,  without  incurring  penalty  or 
22      VOL.  II. 
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prosecution,  by  22d  Geor^^e  III.  chap,  63.  This  boon 
was  accepted  with  great  apparent  joy  by  the  natives  of 
the  Highlands  ;  but  an  effectual  change  of  customs  having 
been  introduced  during  the  years  in  which  it  was  proscrib- 
ed, and  the  existing  generation  having  beconae  accustomed 
to  the  Lowland  dress,  the  ancient  garb  b  seldom  to  be 
'seen,  excepting  when  assumed  upon  festive  occasions. 

A  change  of  a  different  kind  is  very  deeply  connected 
with  the  principles  of  political  economy,  but  I  can  here 
do  little  more  than  name  it.  Clanship,  I  have  said,  was 
abolished,  or  subsisted  only  as  the  shadow  of  a  shade ; 
the  generality  of  Highland  proprietors,  therefore,  were 
unwilling  to  support,  upon  their  own  estates,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  poor  kindred,  a  number  of  men  whom  they  no 
longer  had  the  means  of  employing  in  military  servk^e. 
They  were  desirous,  like  a  nation  in  profound  peace,  to 
discharge  the  soldiers  for  whom  they  had  no  longer  use, 
and  who,  indeed,  could  no  longer  legally  remain  under 
their  authority.  The  country  was,  therefore,  exposed  to  all 
<he  inconveniencies  of  an  over  populatbn,  while  the  propri- 
etors were,  by  the  same  circumstance,  encumbered  by  the 
number  of  persons  whom,  under  the  old  system,  they  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  enrolled  in  their  clan-following. 

Another  circumstance  greatly  increased  the  multitude 
of  Highlanders,  whom  this  new  state  of  things  threw  out 
Tof  employment. 

The  mountainous  region  of  the  north  of  Scotland  con- 
tiuned  large  tracts  of  moorland,  which  was  anciently 
employed,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  for  the  rearing  of  black 
cattle.  It  was,,  however,  found  at  a  later  period,  that 
these  extensive  pastures  might,  with  much-better  advan- 
tage, be  engaged  in  the  feeding  of  sheep ;  but  to  this 
latter  mode  of  employing  them,  the  Highlanders  are  by 
nature  and  education  decidedly  averse  imd  ill-qualified; 
being  as  unfit  for  the  cares  of  a  shepherd,  as  they  are 
eminently  well  ac(piainted  with  those  of  the  rearer  of 
cattle.  The  consequence  was,  that  as  the  Highlands 
began  to  be  opened  to  inhabitants  fix>m  the  Lowlands,  the 
sheep  farmers  of  the  southland  mountains,  made  oflers  of 
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ai'ge  rents  to  the  proprietors  of  these  store-farms,  with 
which  the  Highland  tenant  was  unable  to  enter  into  com- 
petition 'y  and  the  latter,  deprived  at  once  of  their  lands 
and  their  occupation,  left  the  country  in  numbers,  and 
emigrated  to  North  America  and  other  foreign  settlements. 

The  author  can  well  recollect  the  indignation  with 
which  these  agricultural  innovations  were  regarded  by 
the  ancient  Highlanders.  He  remembers  hearing  a  chief 
of  the  old  school  say,  in  sorrow  and  indignation,  the 
words  following :  "  When  I  was  a  young  man,  the  point 
upon  which  every  Highland  gentleman  rested  his  import- 
ance, was  the  number  of  men  whom  his  estate  could 
support ;  the  question  next  rested  on  the  amount  of  his 
stock  of  BLACK  CATTLE  ;  it  is  HOW  comc  to  respect  the 
number  of  sheep ;  and  I  suppose  our  posterity  will 
inquire  how  many  rats  or  mice  an  estate  will  produce." 

It  must  be  allowed  that,  in  a  general  point  of  view, 
this  change  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  great 
alteration  in  the  system  of  manners,  and  that  therefore  it 
was  an  inevitable  evil.  It  is  no  less  true,  that  the  Jiu- 
manity  of  individual  proprietors  bestowed  much  trouble 
and  expense  in  providing  means  to  enable  those  inhabi- 
tants who  were  necessarily  ejected  from  their  ancient 
pastures  and  possessions,  new  occupation  in  the  fisheries, 
and  other  modes  of  employment,  to  which  their  energies 
might  be  profitably  turned.  Upon  the  great  estate  of 
Sutherland,  in  particular,  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  incurred 
an  outlay  of  more  than  £100,000  in  providing  various 
modes  of  employment  for  Highland!  tenants,  who  might 
be  unfit  to  engage  in  the  new  system  of  improved  farm- 
ing, while  two  years'  free  possession  of  their  old  farms 
without  rent,  in  order  to  furnish  funds  for  their  voyage, 
was  allowed  to  those  who  might  prefer  emigration. 

But  many  other  Highland  piX)prietors  neither  possessed 
the  means  nor  the  disposition  to  await  with  patience  the 
result  of  such  experiments,  and  the  necessary  emigra- 
tion of  their  followers  was  attended  with  circumstances 
of  great  hardship. 

It  is,  however,  a  change  which  has  taken  place,  and 
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bas  had  its  crisis.  The  modem  Highlanders^  trained 
from  their  youth  to  the  improved  mode  of  agriculture^ 
may  be  expected  to  maintain  Jtheir  place  in  their  native 
country,  without  experiencing  the  oppressive  rivalry  of 
the  South  country  farmers,  which  a  change  of  times  has 
done  much  to  put  a  stop  to.  The  late  introduction  of 
steam  navigation,  by  facilitating  the  communications  with 
the  best  markets,  presents  an  important  stimulus  to  the 
encouragement  of  industry,  in  a  country  almost  every 
'where  indented  by  creeks  and  salt-water  lakes,  suitable 
.to  the  access  of  steam-vessels.  We  may  therefore  hope, 
in  terms  of  the  Highland  Society's  motto,  that  a  race, 
always  renowned  in  arms,  will  henceforward  be  equally 
distinguished  by  industry. 

With  the  Highlands  we  have  now  done,  nor  are  their 
inhabitants  now  much  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
rest  of  Scotland,  except  in  the  use  of  the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage, and  that  they  still  retain  some  vestiges  of  their 
ancient  feelings  and  manners. 

Neither  has  any  thing  occurred  hi  Scotland  at  large  to 
furnish  matter  for  the  continuation  of  these  narratives. 
She  has,  since  1746,  regularly  felt  her  share  in  the 
elevation  or  abasement  of  the  rest  of  the  empire.  The 
civil  war,  a  cruelly  severe,  yet  a  most  efiectual  remedy, 
had  destroyed  the  seeds  of  disunion  which  existed  in  the 
bosom  of  Scotland ;  her  commerce  gradually  increased, 
and,  though  checked  for  a  time  by  the  American  war, 
revived  after  the  peace  of  1780,  with  a  brilliancy  of  suc- 
cess hitherto  unexampled.  The  useful  arts,  agriculture, 
navigation,  and  all  the  aids  which  natural  philosophy  affords 
to  industry,  came  in  the  train  of  commerce.  The  shocks 
which  the  country  has  sustained  since  -the  peace  of  1815, 
have  arisen  out  of  causes  general  to  the  imperial  king- 
doms, and  not  peculiar  to  Scotland.  It  may  b^  added  also, 
that  she  has  not  borne  more  than  her  own  share  of  the 
burden,  and  may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  be  re- 
lieved from  it  as  early  as  any  of  the  sister  kingdoras.  i 
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